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PART L 


LEGENDARY GREECE. 


CHAPTER L 
LEGENDS RESPECTING THE GODS. 


ine inythical world of the Greeks opens with the gods, anterior 
«= well as superior to man: it gradually descends, first 

οὐ heroes, and next to the human race. Along with the yo 
zods are found various monstrous natures, αὐτὰ Πιρβήῃ ὦ ὅν: 

and extrd-huthan, who cannot with propriety be called gods, but 
who partake with gods and men in the attributes of volition, con- 
scious agency, and susceptibility of pleasure and pain,—such as the 
Harpies, the Gorgons, the Grae, the Sirens, Seylla and Charyb- 
dis, Echidna, Sphinx, Chimzera, Chrysaor, Pegasus, the Cyclopes, 
the Centaurs, &c. The first acts of what may be termed the 
great mythical cycle describe the proceedings of these gigantic 
agents—the crash and collision of certain terrific and overboiling 
forces, which are ultimately reduced to obedience, or chained up, 
or extinguished, under the more orderly government of Zeus, who 
supplants his less capable predecessors, and acquires presidence and 
supremacy over gods and mcn—subject however to certain social 
restraints from the chief g8ds and goddesses around him, as well 
as to the custom of occasionally convoking and consulting the 
divine agora, 

I recount these events briefly, but literally, treating them simply 
as mythes springing from the same creative imagination, |, ομο 
addressing themsclves to analogous tastes and feclings, mythes are 
and depending upon the same authority, as the legends 
of Thebes and Troy. It is the inspired voice of the Muse which 
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we 


2 HISTORY OF GREECE. Part 1. 
réveals and authenticates both, and from which Homer and Hesiod 
alike derive their knowledge—the one, of the heroic, the other, of 
the divine, foretime. I iaintain, moreover, fully, the character of 
these great divine agents as Persons, which is the light in which 
they presented themselves to the {Iomeric or Hesiodic audience. 
Uranos, Nyx, Hypnos and Onciros (Heaven, Night, Sleep and 
es Dream), are Persons, just as much as Zeus and Apollo. 
rarely ad ΤῸ resolve them into mere allegories, is unsafe and un- 
missible. ° . δ 
profitable : we then depart from the pomt of view of the 
original hearers, without acquiring any consistent or philosophical 
point of view of our own.' For although some of the attributes 
and actions ascribed to these persons are often explicable by 
allegory, the whole series and system of them never are so: the 
theorist who adopts this course of explanation finds that, after one 
or two simple and obvious steps, the path is no longer open, and 
he is forced to clear a way for himself by gratuitous refinements 
and conjectures, The allegorical persons and attributes are 
always found mingled with other persons and attributes not allego- 
rical ; but the two classes cannot be severed without breaking up 
the whole march of the mythical events, nor can any explanation 
which drives us to such a necessity be considered as admissible. 
To suppose indeed that these legends could be all traced by means 
of allegory into a coherent body of physical doctrine, would be 
inconsistent with all reasonable presumptions respecting the age or 
society in which they arose. Where the allegorical mark is clearly 
set upon any particular character, or attribute, or event, to that 
extent we may recognise it; but we can rarely venture to divine 
further, still less to alter the legends themselves on the faith of 
any such surmises. The theogony of the Grecks contains some 
cosmogonic ideas; but it cannot be considered as a system of 
cosmogony, or translated into a string of elementary, planetary, or 
physical changes. : 

In the order of legendary chronology, Zcus comes after Kronos 
zeus—foree nd Uranos; but in the order of Grecian conception, 
most iv on Zeus is the prominent person, and Kronos and Uranos 
ception. are inferior and introductory precursors, set up in order 
to be overthrown and to serve as momentos of the prowess of their 
conqueror. ΤῸ Homer and Hesiod, as well as to the Greeks 
universally, Zeus is the great and predominant god, “the father of 


' It is sufficient, here, to state this | specting the allogorizing interpretation 
position briefly: more will be said re- | in a future clagter. ὲ δὴ 
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gods and men,” whose power none of the other gods can hope ἰο 
resist, or even deliberately think of questioning. All the other 
gods have their specific potency and peculiar sphere of action and 
duty, with which Zeus does not usually interfere ; but it is he who 
maintains the lineaments of a providential superintendence, as well 
over the phenomena of Olympus as over those of e&rth. Zeus 
and his brothers Poscidén and Hadés have made a division of 
power : he has reserved the wther and the atmosphere to himself 
—Poseiddn has obtained the sea—and Hadés the under-world or 
infernal regions; while earth, and the events which pass upon 
earth, are common to all of them, together with free access to 
Olympus. ! 

Zeus, then, with his brethren and colleagues, constitute the 
present gods, whom Tomer and Hesiod recognise as in The jens — 
full dignity and efficiency. The inmates of this divine ceived: hu 
world are coneciyed upon the model, but not upon the Hct 
scale, of the human. ‘They are actuated By the full play and 
variety of those appetites, sympathies, passions and affections, 
which divide the soul of man; invested with a far larger and in- 
determinate measure of power, and an exemption as well from 
death as (with some rare exceptions) from suilering and infirmity. 
The rich and diverse types thus conceived, full of energetic move- 
ment and contrast, each in his own province, and soaring confess- 
edly above the limits of experience, were of all themes the most 
suitable for adventure and narrative, and operated with irresistible 
force upon the Grecian fancy. All nature was then conceived as 
moving and working through a number of personal agents, amongst 
whom the gods of Olympus were the most conspicuous ; the reve- 
rential belief in Zeus and Apollo being only one branch of this 
omnipresent personifying faith. _ The attributes of all these agents 
had a tendency to expand themselves into illustrative legends— 
especially those of the gods, who were constantly invoked in the 
public worship. Out of the same mental source sprang both the ἡ 
divine and heroic mythes—the former being often the more extra- 
vagant and abnormous in their incidents, in proportion as the 
general type of the gods was more vast and awful than that of 
the heroes. 


ΚΝ 
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' See Hiad, viii. 405, 405; xv. 20, 130. ! pressed by the unexpected apparition of 
185. Hesiod. Theog. 885. Briareus as his ally, 18 among the excep- 
This unquestioned supremacy is the | tions. (HMliad, i. 400.) Zcus is at one 
general representation of Zeus: at the ! time vanquished by Titan, but rescued 
same time the conspiracy of Héré, Po- , by Hermés. (Apollodér, i. 6, 3.) 
seid6én, and Athéné against him, sup- ‘ 
BE 
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‘ As the gods have houses and wives like men, so the present 
ἑωλδιοον dynasty of gods Thust have a past to repose upon ;' and 
ofthe gods the curious and imaginative Greek, whenever he does not 
fitted on to . Β . 
present con- find a recorded past ready to his hand, is uneasy until 
ceptions. “he has created one. Thms the Hesiodic theogouy ex- 
plains, with a certain degree of system and coherenee, first the 
antecedent circumstances under which Zeus acquired the divine 
empire, next the number of his colleagues and descendants. 

First in order of time (we are told by Hesiod) came Chaos ; 
next Gea, the broad, firm, and flat Earth, with deep and dark 
Tartarus at her base. Erés (Love), the subduer of gods as well as 
men, came immediately afterwards.? 

From Chaos sprung Erebos and Nyx; from these latter ethér 
aud Heémera. Gea also gave birth to Uranos, equal in breadth 
to herself, in order to serve both as an overarching vault to her, 
and as a residence for. the immortal gods; she further produced 
the mountains, habititious of the divine nyinphs, and Pontus, the 
barren and billowy sea. 

Then Gea intermarricd with Uranos, and froth this union came 
Geaand © ἃ DUMCroUs offspring— twelve Titans and Titanides, three 
Uranos, Cyclopes, and three Hekatoncheires or beings with a 
hundred hands each. The Titans were Oceanus, Koeos, Krios, 
Typerién, Iapetos, and Kronos: the Titanides, “Theia, Rhea, 
Themis, Mnémosyné, Phoebé, and Téthys. The Cyclopes were 
Brontés, Steropés, and Argés,—formidable persons, equally distin- 
guished for strength and for manual craft, so that they made the 
thunder which afterwards formed the irresistible artillery of Zeus. 
The Hckatoncheires were Kottos, Briareus, and Gygés, of pro- 
digious bodily force. 

Uranos contemplated this powerful brood with fear and horror ; 
as fast as any of them were born, he conecaled them in cavities of 
the earth, and would not permit them to come out. Gea could 
find no room for them, and groaned wider the pressure : she pro- 
duced iron, made a sickle, and implored her sons to avenge both 
her and themselves against-the oppressive treatment of their father. 
But none of them, except Kronos, had courage to undertake the 
deed: he, the youngest and the most daring, was armed with the 


1 Avist. Polit. i. 1, ὥσπερ δὲ καὶ τὰ | he does not recognise Erés, Nyx, or 
εἴδη ἑαυτοῖς ἀφομοιοῦσιν ἄνθρωποι, οὕτως | Erebos, 
καὶ τοὺς βίους. τῶν θεῶν. 3 Hesiod, Theog. 140, 156. Apollod. 
2 Hesiod, Theog. 116. Apollodérus | ut sup. 
begins with Uranos and Gwa (i. 1) 5) 
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sickle and placed in suitable ambush by the contrivance of Gua. 
Presently night arrived, and Uranos descended to the embraces of 
Gea: Kronos then emerged from his concealment, cut off the 
genitals of his father, and cast the bleeding member behind him 
far away into the sea.! Muck" of the blood was spilt upon the 
earth, and (azea in consequence gave birth to the “irresistible 
Erinnys, the vast and muscular Gigantes, and the Melian y.aj.. sis 
nymphs. Out of the genitals themselves, as they swam “4 

and foamed upon the sea, emerged the goddess Aphrodité, deri- 
ving her name from the foam out of which she had sprung. She first 
landed at Kythéra, and then went to Cyprus: the island felt her. 
benign influence, and the green herb started up under her soft and 
delicate tread. Erés immediately joined her, and partook with 
her the function of suggesting and directing the amorous impulses 
both of gods and men.? 

Uranos being thus dethroned and disabled, Kronos and the 
Titans acquired their liberty and beeame predominant: the Cyelé- 
pes and the [ekatoncheires had been cast by Uranox into Tartarus, 
and were still allowed to remain there. 

Each of the Titans had a vunerous offspring: Occanus? especi- 
ally, marrying his sister Téthys, begat three thousand jones ant 
davehters, the Oceanie nymphs, and as many sous: the the Titans. 
rivers and springs passed for his offspring. Ifyperién and his 
sister Theia had for their children Helios, Seléné, and Eés ; Kevos 
with Phoebé begat Lété and Asteria: the children of Krios were 
Astricos, Pallas, and Persés,—from Astros and Eos sprang the 
winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notus.  lapetos marrying the Ocea~ 
nic nymph Klymené, counted as his pregeny the celebrated Pro- 
métheus, Epimétheus, Menoctius, and Atlas. But the offspring of 
Kronos were the most powerful and transcendent of all. He 
married his sister Rhea, and had by her three daughters — Hestia, 
Déemétér, and Héré—and_ three sous, Hades, Poscidén, and Zeus, 
the latter at once the youngest and the greatest. 

*But Kronos foreboded to bimself destruction from one of his own 
children, and accordingly, as soon as any of them were born, he 
immediately swallowed them and retained them in his own belly. 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 160, 182. Apollod. under which she was so verye exten- 
i 1, 4. | sively worshipped, especially both in 

2 Hesivd, Theog. 192. This legend) Cyprus and Kythéra, scemmingly ori 
respecting the birth of Aphrodité seems ; ginated in both islands by the Pheeni- 
to have been derived partly from her | cians. Herodot. i, 105. Compare the 
naine (ἀφρὸς, foum), partly from the | iustructive section in Boeckh’s Metro- 
surname Urania, ᾿Λφροδίτη Οὐρανία, | logie, c. iv. § 4. 
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In this manner had the five first been treated, and Rhea was on 
Kronos over- the point of being delivered of Zeus. Grieved and in- 
bensa  diguant at the loss of her children, she applied for 
Tee wis counsel to her father and mother, Uranos and Gea, 
vrethren. ψῇο aided her to conceaf*the birth of Zeus. They con- 
veyed her By night to Lyktus in Créte, hid the new-boxn child in a 
woody cavern on Mount Ida, and gave to Kronos, in place of it, a 
stone wrapped in swaddling clothes, which he greedily swallowed, 
believing it to be his child. Thus was the safety of Zeus ensured.' 
As he grew up his vast powers fully developed themselves: at the 
suggestion of Gaa, he induced Kronos by stratagem to vomit up, 
first the stone which had been given to him,—next the five chil- 
dren whom he had previously devoured.  Hestia, Démétér, 
Héré, Poseidén and Hadés, were thus allowed to grow up along 
with Zeus; and the stone to which the latter owed his pre- 
servation was placcd near the temple of Delphi, where it ever 
afterwards stood, as a conspicuous and venerable memorial to the 
religious Greek.’ 

We have not yet exhausted the catalogue of beings generated 
ὃ “ during this carly period, anterior to the birth of Zeus. 
ther deities, . 5 

Nyx, “alone and without any partner, gave birth to a 
numerous progeny : Thanatos, Hypnos and Oncirog:, Momus and 
Oizys (Grief); Klothé, Lachesis, and Atropos, the three Fates ; 
the retributive and equalizing Nemesis; Apaté and Philotés 
(Deceit and amorous Propensity), Geras (Old Agey and Eris 
(Contention). From Eris proceeded an abundant offspring, all 
mischievous and maleficent: Ponos (Suffering), Léthé, Limos 
(Famine), Phonos and Maché (Slaughter and Battle), Dysnomia 
and Até (Lawlessness and reckless Impulse) and Horkes, the ever- 
watchful sanctioner of oaths, as well as the inexorable punisher of 
voluntary perjury.* 

Gea, too, intermarrying with Pontus, gave birth to Nereus, the just 
and righteous old man of the sea; to Thaumas, Phorkys and Kété. 
From Nereus, and Doris daughter of Oceanus, proceeded the fifty 
Nereids or Sea-nymphs. ‘Thaumas also married Elektra daughter 
of Oceanus, and had by her Iris and the two Harpies, Aellé and 
Okypeté,—winged and swift as the winds. From Phorkys and 
Két6 eprung the Dragon of the Hesperides, and the monstrous 


' Hesiod, Theog. 452, 487. Apollod, ᾿ Τὸν μὲν Zeds στήριξε κατὰ χθονὸς εὐρνοδείης 
i, 1, 6. Πυθοῖ ἐν ἠγαθέῃ, γυάλοις ὑπὸ ἸΠαρνήσοιο, 
2 Hesiod, Theog. 498— Σῆμ᾽ ἔμεν ἐξοπίσω, θαῦμα θνητοῖσι βροτοῖσι. 


| 3 Hesiod, Theog. 212~232. 
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Gree, and Gorgons: the blood of Medusa, one of the Gorgons, 
when killed by Perseus, produced Chrysaor and the horse Pegasus ; 
Chrysaor and Kallirhoé gave birth to Geryén as well as to chid- 
na,—a creature half-nymph and half-serpent, unlike both to gods 
and to men. Other monsters? arose from the union of Echidna 
with Typhaon,—Orthros, the two-headed dog of Geryon ; Cerberus 
the dog of [adés, with fifty heads, and the Lernan Tlydra. 
From the latter proceeded the Chimera, the Sphinx of Thebes, 
and the Nemean lion.’ 

A powerful and important progeny, also, was that of Styx, 
daughter of Oceanus, by Pallas; she had Zélos and Niké (Impe- 
riousness and Victory), and Kratos and Bia (Strength and Vorce). 
The hearty and early co-operation of Styx and her four sons with 
Zeus was one of the main causes which enabled him to achieve his 
victory over the Titans. 

Zeus had grown up not less distinguished for mental capacity 
than for bodily force. He and his brothers now deter- Ambitious 
mined to wrest the power from the hands of Kronos and yaa 
the Titans, and a long and desperate struggle commenced, in 
which all the gods and all the goddesses took part. Zeus con- 
voked them to Olympus, gind promised to all who would aid him 
against Krongs, that their functions and privileges should remain 
undisturbed. ‘The first who responded to the call, came with her 
four sons, and embraced his cause, was Styx. Zeus took them all 
four as his constant attendants, and conferred upon Styx the 
majestic distinction of being the Llorkos, or oath-sanctioner of the 
Gods,—what Horkos was to men, Styx was to the Gods.? 

Still further to strengthen himself, Zeus released the other 
Urani® who had been imprisoned in Tartarus by their victory of 
father,—the Cyclopés and the Centimanes,—and prevailed frethren et 
upon them to take part with him against the Titans. over Krome 
The former supplied him with thunder and lightning, ™"* 
and the latter brought into the fight their boundless muscular 
strength? Ten full years did the combat continue ; Zeus and the 
Kronids occupying Olympus, and the Titans beng cstablished on 
the more southerly mountain-chain of Othrys. All nature was 
convulsed, and the distant Oceanus, though he took no part in the 
struggle, felt the boiling, the noise, and the shock, not less than 
Gea and Pontus. The thunder of Zeus, combined with the crags 


' Hesiod, Theog, 240-320, Apollo-| 3. Hesiod, Theog. 140,624,657. Apol- 
dér. i. 2, 6, 7. lodér. i. 2, 4. 
> Hesiod, Theog. 385-403, 
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and mountains torn up and hurled by the Centimanes, at length 
prevailed, and the Titans were defeated and thrust down into 
Tartarus. Iapetos, Kronos, and the remaining Titans (Oceanus 
excepted) were imprisoned perpetually and irrevocably, in that 
subterranean dungeon, a wall of brats being built around them by 
Poseidén, and the three Centimanes being planted as guards. 

Of the two sons of Iapetos, Menctius was made to share this 
prison, while Atlas was condemned to stand for ever at the extreme 
west, and to bear upon his shoulders the solid vault of heaven.’ 

Thus were the Titans subdued, and the Kronids with Zeus at 
their head placed in possession of power. They were not, 
however, yet quite secure ; for Gea, intermarrying with 
Tartarus, gave birth to a new and still more formidable mon- 
ster called Typhdeus, of such tremendous properties and , pro- 
mise, that, had he been allowed to grow into full develop- 
ment, nothing could have prevented him from vanquishing all 
rivals and becoming supreme. But Zeus foresaw the danger, 
emote him at once with a thunderbolt from Olympus, and burnt 
him up: he was cast along with the rest into Tartarus, and no 
further enemy remained to question the sovereignty of the 
Kronids.” 

With Zeus begins a new dynasty and a different order sof 
beings. Zeus, Poseidon and Hadés agree upon the dis- 
tribution before noticed, of functions and localities: 
Zeus retaining the A“thér and* the atmosphere, together with the 
general presiding function ; Poseidon obtaining the sea, and admi- 
nistering subterranean forces generally: and Hadés ruling the 
under-world, or region in which the half-animated shadows of 
departed men reside. 

It has been already stated, that in Zcus, his brothers and his 
sisters, and his and their divine progeny, we find the present Gods ; 
that is, those, for the most part, whom the Homeric and Hesiodic 
Greeks recognised and worshipped. The wives of Zeus 
were numerous as well as his offspring. First he married 
Métis, the wisest and most sagacious of the goddesses; but Gaa 


Typhéeus, 


Dynasty of 
Zeus. 


His offspring. 


1 The battle with the Titans, Hesiod, 
Theog. 627-735, Hesiod mentions no- 
thing about the Gigantesand the Giganto- 
machia: Apollodérus, on the other hand, 
gives this latter in some detail, but 
despatches the Titans in a few words 
(i, 2, 4; i 6, 1). The Gigantes seem 
to be only a second edition of the 
Titans,—a sort of duplication to which 


the legendary poets were often inclined. 

δ Hesiod, TMheog. 820-869, Apollod. 
i. 6,3, tle makes Typhon very nearly 
victorious over Zeus, Typhdeus, accord- 
ing to Hesiod, is father of the irregular, 
violent, and mischievous winds: Notus, 
Boreas, Argestés and Zephyrus, are of 
divine origin (870), 
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and Uranos forewarned him that if he permitted himsclf to have 
children by her, they would be strongér than himself and dethrone 
him. Accordingly when Métis was on tle point of being delivered 
of Athéné, he swallowed her up, and her wisdom and sagacity 
thus became permanently ideftified with his own being.'  Ilis 
head was snbscquently cut open, in order to make way for the 
exit and birth of the goddess Athéné.* By Themis, Zeus begat 
the [ore ; by Kurynomé, the three Charities or Graces : by Mné- 
mosyné, the Muses ; by Leto (Latona), Apollo and Artemis ; and 
by Démétér, Persephoné. Last of all he took for his wife Héré, 
who maintained permanently the dignity of queen of the Gods; 
by her he had Hebe, Arés, and Eileithyia. Ilermés also was born 
to him by Maia, the daughter of Atlas; Héphestus was born 
to Iléré, according to some accounts by Zeus ; according to others, 
by her own unaided generative force.* Ie was born lame, and 
Héré was ashamed of him; she wished to scerete him away, but 
he made his escape into the sca, and found shelter under the 
maternal care of the Nereids Thetis and Eurynomé.t 

Our enumeration of the divine race, under the presidegey of 
Zeus, will thus give us,°—- . 

1. The twelve great gods and goddesses of Olympus, Genera ais 
—dZeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Arés, Héphastos, Hermés, yin δ 
Léré, Athéné, Artemis, Aphrodité, Hestia, Démétér, pace: 

2. An indefinite number of other deities, not included among 
the Olympic, seemingly because the number ¢welve was complete 
without them, but some of them not inferior in power and dignity 
to many of the twelve :—Hadés, Helios, Hekate, Dionysos, Lété, 
Didné, Persephone, Seléné, Themis, Kos, Harmonia, the Charites, 
the Muses, the Eileithyiz, the Moers, the Oceanids and the Ne- 
reids, Proteus, Fidothea, the Nymphs, Leukothea, Phorkys, 
Aolus, Nemesis, Χο, 

3. Deities who perform special services to the greater gods :— 
Tris, Hébé, the Horw, Ke. 

* 4. Deities whose personglity is more faintly and unsteadily con- 
ceived :—-Até, the Lite, Eris, Thanatos, Hypnos, Kratos, Bia, 
Ossa, ὥς." The same name is here employed sometimes to de- 
signate the person, sometimes the attribute or event not personified, 


1 Hesiod, Theog, 885-900. ‘ giod. Mythologie,” sect. 102. (Leipz. 
2 Apollod. i. 3, Ὁ. 1844.) 

3 Hesiod, Theog. 900-944, 6 Awds—fMuinyer—is a peraon, in He- 
4 Homer, Iliad, xviii. 397. siod, Opp. Di. 299. 


> See Burckhardt, Homer. und He- 
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—an unconscious transition of ideas, which, when consciously per-! 
formed, is called Allegory. 

5. Monsters, offspring of the Gods :—the Harpies, the Gorgons, 
the Gree, Pegasus, Chrysaor, Echidna, Chimera, the Dragon of 
the Hesperides, Cerberus, Orthros; Geryén, the Lernaan Hydra, 
the Nemean lion, Scylla and Charybdis, the Centaurs, the Sphinx, 
Xanthos and Balios the immortal horses, &c. 

From the gods we slide down insensibly, first to heroes, and 
then to men; but before we proceed to this new mixture, it is 
necessary to say a few words on the theogony generally. I have 
lee given it bricfly as it stands in the Hesiodic Theogonia, 
theogony— because that poem—in spite of great incoherence and 
its authority. 

confusion, arising seemingly from diver. sity of authorship 
as well as diversity of age—presents an ancient and genuine 
attempt to cast the divine foretime into a systematic sequence. 
Homer and Iesiod were the grand authorities in the Pagan world 
respecting theogony. But in the [liad and Odyssey nothing is 
found except passing allusions and implications; and even in the 
Hymps (which were commonly believed in antiquity to be the 
productiens of the same author as the Hiad and the Odyssey) 
there are only isolated, unconnected narratives. Accordingly men 
habitually took their inivnniation respecting their theogonic anti- 
quities from’ the Hesiodic poem, where it was ready laid out before 
them ; and the legends consecrated in that work acquired both an 
extent of circulation and a firm hold on the national faith, such as 
independent legends could seldom or never rival. Moreover the 
scrupulous and sceptical Pagans, as well as the open assailarits of 
Paganism in later times, derived their subjects of attack from the 
same source; so that it has been absolutely necessary to recount 
‘in their naked simplicity the Hesiodic stories, in order to know 
what it was that Plato deprecated and Xenophanés denounced. 
The strange proceedings ascribed to Uranos, Kronos and Zeus, 
have been more frequently alluded to, in the way of ridicule or 
condemnation than any other portion ofthe mythical world. 

But though the Hesiodic theogony passed as orthodox among 

the later Pagans,’ because it stood before them as the 


Points wit only system anciently set forth and easily accessible, it 


tween Homer was evidently not the only system received at the date 
of the poem itself. Homer knows nothing of Uranos, in 


the sense of an arch-God anterior to Kronos. Uranos and Gea, 


1 See Gottling, Preefat. ad Hesiod. p. 23. 
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like Oceanus, Téthys and Nyx, are with him great and venerable 
Gods, but neither the one nor the otler present the character of 
predecessors of Kronos and Zeus.’ The Cyclépes, whom Hesiod 
ranks as‘sons of Uranos and fabricators of thunder, are in gomer 
neither one nor the other: the} are not noticed in the Iliad at all, 
and in the, Odyssey they are gross gigantic shepherds and can- 
nibals, having nothing in common with the Llesiodic Cyclops 
except the one round central eye.? Of the three Centimanes 
enumerated by Ilesiod, Briareus only is mentioned in Homer, 
and, to all appearance, not as the sou of Uranos, but as the son of 

Poseidon ; not as aiding Zeus in his combat against the Titans, 
but as rescuing him at a critical moment from a conspiracy formed 
against him by Heéré, Poseidon, and Athénc.* Not only is the 
Tfesiodic Uranos (with the Uranids) omitted in Ifomer, but the 
relations between Zeus and Kronos are also presented in a very 
different light. No mention is made of IXronos swallowing his 
young children: on the gontrary, Zeus is the eldest of the three 
brothers, instead of the youngest, and the children of Kronos live 
with him and Rhea: there the stolen intercourse between, Zeus 
and IfLéré first takes place without the knowledge of the ireparents.* 
When Zeus puts Kronos down into Tantavine Rhea consigns her 
daughter ἢν to the care of Oceanus: no notice do we find of 
any terrific battle with the Titans as accompanying that event. 
Kronos, lapetos, and the remaining Titans are down in Tartarus, 
in the lowest depths under the earth, far removed from the genial 
rays of Llélios; but they are still powerful and venerable, and 
liypnos makes [éré swear an oath in their name, as the most 
inviolable that he can think οἵ." 

In Homer, then, we find nothing beyond the simple fact that 
Zcus thrust his father Kronos, together with the remaining yyomeric 
Titans, into Tartarus; an event to which he affords us a 2% 
tolerable parallel in certain occurrences even under the presidency 
of Zeus himself. For the other gods make more than one rebel- 
Jious attempt against Zeus, and are only put down, partly by his 
unparalleled strength, partly by the presence of his ally the Centi- 
mane Briareus. Kronos, like Laértes or Péleus, has become old, 


1 Tliad, xiv. 249; xix. 259. Odyss.’ 3 Mad, i. 401, 
v. 184, Oceanus and Téthys seem to be, ¢ Iliad, xiv. 2038-295; xv. 204. 
presented in the Iliad as the primitive | 5 liad, vil, 482; xiv. 274-279. In 
Father and Mother of the Gods; — the Hesiodic Opp. et Di, Kronos is 
᾽Ωκεανόν τε θεῶν γένεσιν, καὶ μητέρα Τηθύν. | represented as ruling in the Islands of 
(xiv. 201.) | the Blest in the neighbourhood of 
2 Odyss. ix. 87. Oceanus (ν. 168). 
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and has been supplanted by a force vastly superior to his own. 
The Homeric epic treats Zeus as present, and like all the inter- 
esting heroic characters, a father must be assigned to him: that 
fatherghas once been the chief of the Titans, but has been super- 
seded and put down into Tartarus Mong with the latter, so soon as 
Zeus and tlic superior breed of the Olympic gods acquired their 
full development. 

That antithesis between Zeus and Kronos— between the Olympic 
gods and the Titans—which Homer has thus briefly 
brought to view, Hesiod has amplified into a theogony, 
with many things new, and some things contradictory to 
his predecessor ; while Eumélus or Arktinus in the poem called 
Titanomachia (now lost) also adopted it as their special subject.' 
As Stasinus, Arktinus, Lesehés, and others, enlarged the Legend 
of Troy by composing poems relating to a supposed time anterior 
to the commencement, or subsequent to the termination of the 
Iliad,——as other poets recounted adventiges of Odysseus subsequent 
to his landing in Ithaka,—vxo Hesiod enlarged and systematised, at 
the same time that he corrupted, the skeleton theogony which we 
find briefly indicated in Homer, There is violence aud rudeness 
in the Homeric gods, but the great genius of Grecian Epic is no 
way accountable for the stories of Uranos and /Kronos,—the 
standing reproach against Pagan legendary narrative. 

Ifow far these stories are the invention of Hesiod himself is 
impossible to determine.’ They bring us down to a cast of fancy 


Amplified 
theogony of 
Zeus. 


1 See the few fragments of the Titan- ‘ opinion, satisfactory. © Whether the 


Theogony is composed by the same 


omachia, in Diintzer, Kpie. Gree. Fragm. 
p. 23 and Heyne, ad Apollodor. 1. 2 


~3 2 -- 


Perhaps there was more than one poem | 


on the subject, though it seems that 


Athenwus had only read one (vill, p.- 


277). 


In the Titanomachia, the generations | 


anterior to Zeus were still further 


lengthoned by making Uranos son of ’ 


4éthér (Fr. 4 Diintzer). Aegon was 
also represented as son of Pontos and 
Gea, and as having fought in the ranks 
of the Titans: in the Iliad he (the same 
who is called Briareus) is the fast ally 
of Zeus. 

Α Titanographia was ascribed to Mu- 
seus (Schol, Apollon. Rhod, ii, 1178; 
compare Lactant. de Fals. Rel. i. 21). 

2 That the Hesiodic Theogony is re- 
ferable to an age considerably later than 
the Homeric poems, appears now to be 
the generally admitted opinion; and the 
reasons for believing so are, in my 


‘author as the Works aud Days is a dis- 
puted point The Baotian literati in 
the days of Pausanias decidedly denied 
the identity, and ascribed to their 
Hesiod only the Works and Days: 
Pausanias himself concurs with them 
(ix. Sl. 45 ix. 55. 13, and Volcker 
(Mythologie des Japetisch., Geschlechts, 
p. I4) maintains the same opinion, as 
well as Gottling (Prief. ad Hesiod. xxi.): 
K. 0. Miiller (History of Grecian Litgra- 
ture, ch. 8. § 4) thinks that there is not 
sufficient evidence to form a decisive 
opinion, 

Under the naine of Hesiod (in that 
vague language which is usual in an- 
tiquity respecting authorship, but which 
modern critics have not much mended 
by speaking of the Hesiodie school, sect, 
or family) passed many different poems, 

‘ belonging to three classes quite distinct 
, from each other, but all disparate from 
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more coarse and indelicate -than the Womeric, and more nearly 
resembling some of the Holy Chaptefs (i.pot λόγοι) of the more 
recent inysteries, such (for example) 4s the tale of Dionysos 
Zagreus. ‘Lhere is evidence if the Theogony itself that the 
author was acquainted with lal legends current both at Kréte 
and at Delphi ; for he mentions both the mountain-cave in Kréte 
wherein the new-born Zeus was hidden, and the stone near the 
Delphian temple — the identical stone which Kronos had swal- 


lowed—“ placed by Zeus himself as a sign and wonder to mortal 


men.” 


Both these two monuments, which the poet 
expressly refers to, and had probably seen, imply a 
whole train of accessory and explanatory local legends— 
current probably among the priests of Kréte and Delphi, 


Hesiodic 

my thes 
traceable to 
Kréte and 
Delphi. 


between which places, in ancient times, there was an intimate 


religious connexion. 


the Homerie epic: -1. The poems of 
legend cast into historical and genealo- 
gical series, such as the Koiai, the Cata- | 
logue of Women, &c. 2. The poeins of | 
a didactie or ethical tendency, such as | 
the Works and Days, the Precepts of 
Cheirdn, the Art of Augural Prophecy, | 
&e. 3, Separate and short mythical 
compositions, such as the Shield of 
Iéraklés, the mérriage of Keyx (which, 
however, was of disputed authenticity, 
Athen. ti. p. 49), the Kpithalamiuns of | 
Péleus and Thetis, &e. (See Markt- | 
scheffel, Praefat. ad Fragment. Hesiod. 
p. 89.) 

The Theogony belongs chietly to the 
first of these classes, but it has also a 
dasli of the second in the Ieveud of 
Prométheus, &e.; moreover in the por- 
tion which respects Hekaté, it has both 
a mystic character and a distinct bear- 
ing upun present life and customs, 
which we may also trace in the allusions 
to Kréte and Delphi. There seems 
reason to place it in the same age with 
the Works and Days, perhaps in the 
Ralf century preceding 700 ne, and 
little, if at all, anterior to Architochus. 
The poem is evidently conceived upon 
one scheme, yet the parts are so dis- 
orderly and incoherent, that it is diff- 
cult to say how much is interpolation, 
Hermann has well dissected the exor- 
dium: see the preface to Gaisford’s Hesiod 
(Poete Minor. p, 63). 

K. 0. Miiller tells us (ué sup. p. 90) 
“The Titans, according to the notions 
of Hesiod, represent a syetem of things 
in which elementary beings, natural 


And we may trace further in the poem— 


powers, and notions of order and regu- 
larity are united to form a whole. The 
Cyclopes denote the transient disturb- 
ances of tlfis order of nature by storms, 
and the Hekatoncheires, or hundred- 
handed Giants, signify the fearful power 
of the greater revolutions of nature,” 
The poem affords little presumption 
that any such ideas were present to the 
mind of its author, as, I think, will be 
seen if we read 140-155, 630-745. 

The Titans, the Cyclépes, and the 
Hekatoncheires, can no more be con- 
strued iuto physical phanomena than 
Chrysaor, Pegasus, Kchidna, the Grae, 
or the Gorgons, Zeus, like Iérakléa, or 
Jason, or Perseus, if his adventures are 
to be described, must have enemies, 
worthy of himself and ‘his vast type, 
aud whom it is some credit for him to 
overthrow. Those who contend with 
him or assist him must be conceived on 
a scale fit to be drawn on the same 
imposing canvass: the dwarfish propor- 
tions of mun will not satisfy the senti- 
ment of the poet or his audience re- 
specting the grandeur and glory of the 
gods. To obtain creations of adequate 
sublimity for such an object, the poet 
may occasionally borrow analogies from 
the striking accidents of physical nature, 
and when such an allusion manifests 
itself clearly,’ the critic does well to 
point it out. But it seems to me a 
inistake to treat these approximations 
to physical phanomena as forming the 
main scheme of the peet,—to look for 
them everywhere, and to presume them 
where there is little or no indication. 
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that which would be the natural feeling of Krétan worshippers of 
Zeus—an effort to ake oat that Zeus was justified in his aggres- 
sion on Kronos, by the conduct of Kronos himself both towards 
his father and towards his children: the treatment of Kronos by 
Zeus appears in ITesiod as the retfrbution foretold and threatened - 
by the mutilated Uranos against the son who had oytraged him. 

In fact, the relations of Uranos and Gaa are in almost all their 
particulars a mere copy and duplication of those between Kronos 
and Rhea, differing only in the mode whereby the final catastrophe 
is brought about. Now castration was a practice thoroughly 
abhorrent both to the feclings and to the customs of Greece;' but 
it, was scen with melancholy frequency i in the domestic life as well 
as in the religious worship of Phrygia and other parts of Asia ; 

and it even became the special qualification of a priest of the 
Great Mother Cybelé,? as well as of the Ephesian Artemis. The 
employment of the sickle ascribed to Kronos seems to be the 
product of an imagination familiar with the Asiatic worship and 
legends, which were connected with and partially resembled the 
Krétan.? And this deduction becomes the more probable when 
we connect it with the first genesis of iron, which Iesiod mentions 
to have been produced for ‘the cae purpose of fabricating the 
fatal sickle ; for metallurgy finds a place in the early legends “hoth 
of the Trojan and of the Krétan Ida, and the three fllzoan Dactyls, 
the legendary inventors of it, are assigned sometimes to one and 
sometimes to the other.* 


1 The strongest evidences of this feel- | 


ing ave exhibited in Herodotus, tii. 48 ; 
viii, 105, See an example of this muti- 
lation inflicted upon a youth named 
Adamas by the Thracian king Kotys, in 
Aristot, Polit. v. 8, 12, and tho tale 
about the Corinthian Periander, Herod. 
iii, 48. 

It is an instance of the habit, so 
frequent among the Attic tragedians, 
of ascribing Asiatic or Phrygian man- 


ners to the Trojans, when Sophocles, in | 


his lost play Troilus (ap. Jul. Poll. x. 
165), introduced one of the characters of 
his drama as having been castrated by 
order of Hecuba, Σκαλμῇ γὰρ ὄρχεις 
βασιλὶς ἐκτέμνουσ᾽ euots;—probably the 
Παιδαγωγὸς or guardian and companion 
of the youthful Troilus. See Welcker, 
Griechisch. Tragéd. vol. i. p. 125, 

2 Herodot, vii. J05, εὐνοῦχοι. Lucian, 
De Def Syria, c. 50. Strabo, xiv. pp. 
640-641, 


3 Diodér, v. 64. Strabo, x. p. 469, 
Hoeckh, in his learned work Kréta (vol. 
i. books 1 and 2), has collected all the 
information attainable respecting the 
early influences of Phrygia and Asia 
Minor upon Kréte: nothing seems as- 
certainable except the general fact; all 
the particular evidences are lamentably 
vague, 

The worship of the Diktewan Zeus 
sees to have originally belonged to 
the Eteokrétes, who were not Hellens, 
and were more akin to the Asiatic po- 
pulation than to the Hellenic. Strabo, 
(x. p. 478. Hoeckh, Kréta, vol. i. p. 
159, 
| ἃ Hesiod, Theogon, 161— 

Αἶψα δὲ ποιήσασα γένος πολιοῦ ἀδάμαντος, 
Τεῦξε μέγα δρέπανον, &c. 


See the extract from the old poem 
Phorénis ap. Schol. Apoll, Rhod. 1129; 
and Strabo, x. p, 472. 


Crap. I. ORPHIC THEOGONY. 
Φ 

As Hesiod had extended the Homeric series of gods by prefixing 
the dynasty of Uranos to that. of Krorts, so the Orphie Orphte 
theogdfty lengthened it still further.' First came Chronos, ‘8°: 
or Time, as a person, after him /Ethér and Chaos, out of-whom 
Chronos produced the vast myndane egg. Hence emerged in 
process of time the first-born god Phanés, or Métis, or Nérikapaos, 
a person of*double sex, who first generated the Kosmos, or mun- 
dane system, and who carried within him the seed of the gods. 
He gave birth to Nyx, by whom he begat Uranos and Gaa; as 
well as to Hélios and Seléné.? 

From Uranos and Gea sprang the three More, or Fates, the 
three Centimanes, and the three Cyclopes: these latter were cast 
by Uranos into Tartarus, under the foreboding that they would 
rob him of his dominion. In revenge for this maltreatment of her 
sons, Gea produced of herself the fourteen Titans, seven male and 
seven female: the former were Koeos, Krios, Phorkys, Kronos, 
Oceanus, Hyperidn, and Tapetos ; the latter were Themis, ‘Téthys, 
Mnémosyné, Theia, Didne, Phoebé, and Rhéa.? They received 
the name of Titans because they avenged upon Uranos the expul- 
sion of their elder brothers. Six of the ‘Titans, headed by Kronos, 
the most powerful of them all, conspiring against Uranos, castrated 
and dethroned him: Occanus alone stood aloof and took no part 
in the aggresston. Kronos assumed the government, and fixed his 
seat on Olympus; while Oceanus remained apart, master of his 
own divine stream.’ The reign of Kronos was a period of tran- 
quillity and happiness, as well as of extraordinary longevity and 
vigour. 

Kronos and Rhea gave birth to Zeus and his brothers and 


pen 
ὧι 


1 See the scanty fragmeuts of the Athenagoras, xx. 296; Dioddr. i. 27. 
Orphie theogony in Hermanns edition This egg figures, as might be ex- 
of the Orphica, pp. 448, 504, which it is pected, in the cosmogony set forth by 
dificult to understand and picee to- the Birds, Aristophan. Av. 695, Nyx 
gether, even with the aid of Lobeck’s gives birth to an egg, out of which steps 
elaborate exu:nination (Aglaophamus, p. the golden Krés; from Erés and Chaos 
470, &e.). The passages are chiefly pre- spring the race of birds, 
served by Proelus and the later Pla-' 4 Lobeck, Ag.p. 504, Athenagor. xv. 
tonists, who seem to entangle them p. b+. 


almost inextricably with their own phi- ὁ Lobeck, Ag. p, 507, Plato, Timaus, 
losophical ideas. -p. 41. In the Διονύσου τρόφοι of Ads- 


The first few lines of the. Orphic chylus, the old attendants of the god 
Argonautica contain a brief summary of Dionysos were said to have been cut up 
the chief points of the Theogony. ~and boiled in a caldron, and rendered 

2 See Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 472-476, agai young, by Medeia. Pherecydés 
490-500, Μῆτιν σπέρμα φέροντα θεῶν and Sinnonidés said that Jasén himself 
κλυτὸν ᾿Ηρικεπαῖον ; again, Θῆλυς καὶ had been go dealt with, Schol. Aristoph. 
yevérwp κρατερὸς θεὸς ᾿Ηρικέπαιος. Com- quit, 1321. 
pare Lactant, iv. 8, 4; Suidas, v. Φάνης: 
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sisters. The concealment and escape of the infant Zeus, and the 
swallowing of the stone ‘by Kronos, are given in the Orphic 
Theogony substantially ih the same manner as by Hesiod,®only in 
Zensana ἃ Style less simple and more mysticised. Zeus is con- 
Phanés. —_cealed in the cave of Ngx, the seat of Phanés himself, 
along with: Kidé and Adrastcia, who nurse and preserve him, while 
the armed dance and sonorous instruments of the Kufétés prevent 
his infant cries from reaching the ears of Kronos. When grown 
up, he lays a snare for his father, intoxicates him with honey, and, 
having surprised him in the depth of sleep, enchains and castrates 
him.' | Thus exalted to the supreme mastery, he swallowed and 
absorbed into himself Métis, or Phanés, with all the pre-existing 
elements of things, and then generated all things anew out of his 
own being and conformably to his own divine ideas.? So scanty 
are the remains of this system, that we find it difficult to trace 
individually the gods and goddesses sprung from Zeus beyond 
Apollo, Dionysos, and Persephoné—the latter being confounded 
with Artemis and Iekaté. 

But there is one new personage begotten by Zeus, who stands 
pre-emipently marked in the Orphic Theogony, and whose ad- 
ventures constitute one of its peculiar features. Zagreus, 
“the horned child,” is the son of Zeus by his own 
daughter Persephoné: he is the favourite of his father, a child of 
magnificent promise, and predestined, if he grow up, to succeed to 
supreme dominion, as well as to the handling of the thunderbolt. 
He is seated, whilst an infant, on the throne beside Zeus, guarded 
by Apollo and the Kurétés. But the jealous Héré intercepts his 
carcer, and incites the Titans against him, who, having’ first 
smeared their faces with plaster, approach him on the throne, 
tempt his childish fancy with playthings, and kill him with a 


Zagreus. 


1 Lobeck, p. 514. Porphyry, de An- From this absorption and subsequent 
tro Nympharum, c. 16, φησὶ yap wap’ | reproduction of all things by Zeus, owed 
᾿Ορφεῖ ἡ Νὺξ, τῷ Aut ὑποτιθεμένη τὸν διὰ | the magnificent string of Orphie predi- 
τοῦ μέλιτος δόλον, cates about him,— 


Ebr ἂν δή μιν ἴδηαι ὑπὸ δρυσὶν ὑψικόμοισι — | Lets ἀρχὴ, Ζεὺς μέσσα, Διὸς δ᾽ ἐκ πάντα 
"Epyourw μεθύοντα μελισσάων ἐριβόμβων, τέτυκται, -- 
Αὔτικά μιν δῆσον. an allusion to which is traceable even in 


[Ὁ καὶ πάσχει ὁ Kpdvos καὶ δεθεὶς ἐκτέμνεται, ὡς | PJaty de Legg. iv. p. 715. Plutarch 
Οὐρανός. de Defeetu Oracul, T. ix. p. 379, ¢. 48. 

Compare Timewus ap. Schol. Apoll. | Diodérus (i. 11) is the most ancient 
Rhod. iv. 983. writer remaining to us who mentions 

» The Cataposis of Phanés by Zeus is | the name of Phanés, in a line cited as 
one of the most memorable points of | proceeding from Orpheus; wherein, 
the Orphic Theogony. Lobeck, p. 519; | however, Phanés is identitied with Dio- 
also Fragm. vi. p. 456 of Hermann’s | nysos. Compare Macrobius, Saturnal, 
Orphica. ii. 18, 
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Crap. | 


sword while he is contemplating his face in a mirror. They thet 
cut up his body and boil it in a caldrch, leaving only the heart, 

which is picked up by Athéné and οἷ tied to Zeus, who in igs 
wrath strikes down the Titans with thunder into Tartarus; whilst 
Apollo is direeted to collect #ie remains of Zagreus and bury 


them at the foot of Mount Parnassus. 


The heart is given to 


Semclé, and Zagyeus is born again from her under the form of 


Dionysos.’ 


Such is the tissue of violent fancies comprehended under the 
title of the Orphic Theogony, and read as such, it appears, by 


Plato, Isokratés, and Aristotle. 


It will be seen that it is based 


upon the Lfesiodic Theogony, but, according to the general ex- 


WUUSIVE CHACHE areca legend much new matter is 
I tendency of ( eend, 
Zeus has in Vomer one predecessor, 


Orpheus four. 
The HHesiodic. Theogony, 


added : 


in Hfesiod two, and in 


though later in date than the Tliad 


and Odyssey, was cuevi ul’ with the earliest perlod of what may be 
called Grecian history, aud certainly of an age carlicr than 700 Be. 


It appears to have been widely 


and being at once ancient and short, the gencral public 
consulted it as their principal souree of information 


VaAbont the tay: of Zagreus, see Lo- 
beck, p. 452, χη. Nomuaus in his Diony- 
siaca las given many details about it :— 


αγρέα γειναμίνη κέροιν βρίψος, Xe. (VI, 261.) : 


Memens Alexsandrin, Admonit. ad Gent. | 
p. 11, 12, Sylb. The story was treated 
both by Kallimachus and hy Euphorion, 
Etymolog, Magu. v. Ζαγρεὺς, Schol. Ly- 
cophr. 208. In the old epic poem Atk- | 
mivdnis ov Epigoni, Zagreus isa surname + 
of Hades, See Fragim, tf, p. 7, ed. 
Respecting the Orphic Thoo- 
gony generally, Brandis (Hhadbuch der 
Cese hic shte der Cricehisch- πόκον Phi- 
lozophie, ον, xvii, xviii), Κι Ὁ, Miller 
(Prologe. ΜΙΝ me pp. 379-300), and | 
Boon (Abhand linge n, v. pp. 911-050} i 
my be consulted with mich advantage, 
Brandis regards this Theogouy as cou- 
siderably older than the first Ionie plilo- 
sophy, which is a higher antiquity than | 
appears probable: some of the ideas | 
which it contains, such, for example, aa | 
that of the Orphic egg, indicate a de- 1 
parture from the string of purely per- | 
sonal generations which both Tlomer | 
and Hesiod exclusively recount, and a 
resort to something like physical ana- 


i Sturz. ram. 


twhich they worked. 


logies. On the whole, we cannot. rea- 
sonably claim for it more than half a | 
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circulated in’ Greeee, 

Companigon 
of Hesiod 
and Orpheus. 


century above the age of Onomukritus. 
The Theogony of Pherckydés of Sy ros 
seems to have borne some analogy to 
1 thus Orphic. See Diogen. Laért. i. 10, 
Phorekyd. § $ 5-6, Brandis, 
Ifandbueh, of sy. ον ἌΧΗ Pherekydes 
partially deviated from: the mythical 
track or personal successions set forth 
hy Hesiod. ἐπεὶ of γε μεμιγμένοι 
αὐτῶν καὶ τῷ μὴ μυθικῶς ἅπαντα 
λέγειν, οἷον Φερεκύδης καὶ €repol τινες, 
&e. (Aristot. Metaphys. Ne ρὲ sod, ed. 
trandis.) Porphyrius, de Antro Nyin- 
phar, c. 51, καὶ τοῦ Συρίον Φεμεκύδου 
μυχοὺς καὶ βόθρους καὶ ἄντρα καὶ θύρας 
καὶ πύλας A€yovTos, καὶ διὰ τούτων αἰνιτ- 
τυμένου τὰς τῶν ψυχῶν γενέσεις καὶ ἀπο- 
γενέσεις, κα, Mudeuius the Peripatetic, 
pupil of Aristotle, had drawn up an 
account of the Orphie Theogony as well 
as of the doctrines of Pherckydés. Aku- 
silaus and others, which was -till in the 
hands of the Platonists of the fourth 
century, though it is now Jost. The 
extracts which we find seem all to 
countenance the belief that the Ifesi- 
odie Theogony formed the basis upon 
Sce about Akuai- 
p. 178; Clem. 


laus, Plato, Sympos. 


| Alex. Strom. p. 629. 


C 
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Fespecting divine antiquity. The Orphic Theogony belongs to a 
later date, and contains tht Hesiodic ideas and persons, enlarged 
and mystically disguised: Its vein of invention was less popular, 
adapted more to the contemplation of a sect specially prepared 
than to the taste of a casual audiegee. And it appears accordingly 
to have obtained -curreucy chiefly among purely speculative men. 
Among the majority of these latter, however, it acquired greater 
veneration, and above all was supposed to betof greater antiquity 
than the I{esiodic. The belief in its superior antiquity (disallowed 
by Herodotus, and seemingly’ also by Aristotle *), as well as the 
respect for its contents, increased during the Alexandrine age 
and through the declining centuries of Paganism, reaching its 
maximum among the New-Platonists of the third and fourth 
century after Christ. Both the Christian assailants, as well as the 
defenders of paganism, treated it as the most ancient and venerable 
summary of the Grecian faith. Orpheus is celebrated by Pindar 
as the harper and companion of the Argovautie maritime heroes τ 
Orpheus and Muswus, as well as Pamphos and Olén, the great 
supposed authors of theogonic, mystical, oracular, and prophetic 
verses and hymns, were generally considered by literary Greeks as 
older than either Hesiod or Lomer.? And such was also the com- 


1 The Orphie Theogony is never cited 
in the ample Scholia on Homer, though 
Hesiod is often alluded to. (See Lo- 
beck, Aglaoph. p. 540.) Nor can it have 
been present to the minds of Xeno- 
phanés and Herakleitus, as representing 
any widely diffused Greeian belief: the 
former, who so severely condemned Τ[ὁ- 
mer and Hesiod, would have fouud Or- 
pheus much more deserving of his cen- 
sure: and the latter could hardly have 
omitted Orpkews from his memorable 
denunciation :---MoAupaéin νόον οὐ διδάσ- 
κει Ἡσίοδον γὰρ ἂν ἐδίδαξε καὶ Πυθα- 
γόρην, αὖτις δὲ Ξενοφάνεά τε καὶ ‘Exa- 
ταῖον. Diog. Lacy. ix. 1... Isokrates 
treats Orpheus ay the most censurable 
of all the poets. Seo Businis, p. 229 ; 
ii, p. 309, Bekk. 
Orpheus, as conceived by Apollonius 
Rhodius (i. 504) in the third century, 


B.c., and by Nigidius in the first cen- : 


tury B.c. (Servius ad Virgil. Ecloy, iv. 
10), seems to have been on a move con- 


tracted scale than that which is given in| 
But neither of them notice | 


the text. 
the tale of Zagrous, which we know to 
be as old as Onomakritus. 

2 This opinion of Herodotus is implied 
in the remarkable passage about Homer 


The Theogony of | 


and Hesiod, ii, 53,®though he hever 
once names Orpheus -- only alluding 
once to ‘‘Orphic ceremonies,” ii, 81. 
He speaks more thau once of the pro- 
phecies of Musieus. Aristotle denied 
the past existence aud reality of Or- 
pheus. See Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. 3x, 
* Pindar, Pyth. iv. (77. Plato seems 
to consider Orpheus as more aucient 
than Homer, Compare Uhewtét. p. 179; 
Cratylus, p. 402; De Republ. ii, p. 364. 
The order in which Aristophanés (and 
Hippias of 1115, ap. Clem. Alex, Str. vi. 
p. 624) mentions them indicates the 
same view, Rane, 1030. It is unneces- 
sury to cite the later chronologers, 
among whom the belief in the antiquity 
of Orpheus was universal; he was com- 
monly described as sun of the Muse 
Calliopé. Androtién seems to have de- 
nied that he was a Thracian, regarding 
the Thracians as ineurably stupid and 
illiterate. Androtién, Fragm. 36, ed. 
, Didot. Ephorus treated him as having - 
been a pupil of the Idwan Dactyls of 
Phrygia (see Diodér. vy. 64), and as hav, 
ing learnt from them his τελετὰς and 
| μυστήρια, which he was the first to in- 
' troduce into Greece.* The earliest men- 
: tion which we find of Orpheus, is that 
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, 
mon opinion of modeM™ scholars until a period comparatively 
recent, But it has now been shown, on gufficient ground, that the 
compositions which passed under these names emanate for the most 
part from poets of the Alexandrine age, aud subsequent to the 
Christian wra; and that eved*® the earliest among them, which 
served as the stock on which the later additions were’ engrafted, 
belong to a period far more recent than Llesiod ; probably to the 
century preceding Onomakritus (3c. 610-510). It seems, how- 
ever, certain that both Orpheus aud Musaeus were names of 
established reputation at the time when Onomakritus flourished ; 
and it is distinctly stated by Pausanias that the latter was himself 
the author of the most remarkable and characteristic nythe of the 
Orphic ‘Theogony—the discerption of Zagreus by the ‘Titans, and 
his resurrection as Dionysos.! * 


The names of Orpheus and Muszeus (as well as that of Pytha- 
goras,” looking at one side of is character) represent 


Ἂν Influence of ἢ 
foreign re- 
ligions upon 
Greece. 


fete of importance in the history of the Grecian mind— 
the gradual influx of Thracian, Phrygian, and Egyptian 
rcs ceremonies and feclings, and the increasing 
diffusion of special mysterics,* schemes for religious puaffication, 
and orgies (1 venture to angiicise the Greek word, which contains 
in ats original, meaning no implication of the ideas of excess to 
which it was afterwards diverted), in honour of some particular 


god—distinct both from the public solemnities 


of the poet Tbycus (about πιο. 530), 
ὀνομάκλυτον ᾿Ορφῆν. Ibyci ragin. 9, 
p. 341, ed. Schneidewin, 

' Pausan. viii. 37, Τιτᾶνας δὲ πρῶ- 
tov ἐς ποίησιν ἐσήγαγεν “ “Ὅμηρος, θεοὺς ' 
εἶναι σφᾶς ὑπὸ τῷ καλουμένῳ Ταρτάρῳ". 
καὶ ἐστιν ἐν Ἡρᾶς ὅρκῳ τὰ ἔπη" παρὰ δὲ 
‘Ounpov ᾽Ονομάκριτος, παραλαβὼν τῶν 
Τιτάνων τὸ ὄνομα, Διονύσῳ τε συνέθηκεν 
ὄργια, καὶ εἶναι τοὺς Τιτᾶνας τῷ Διονύσῳ 
τῶν παθημάτων ἐποίησεν αὐτουργους. 


Both the date, the character, and the ° 


function of Onomakritus are distinctly 
wiurked by Herodotus, vii. 6, 


* Herodotus believed in the deriva- ; 


tion both of the Urphic and Pythagorean 1 
regulations from Ἐμγρί- -ὁμολογέουσι δὲ 
ταῦτα τοῖσι ᾿Ορφικοῖσι καλευμένοισι καὶ 
Βακχικοῖσι, ἐοῦσι δὲ Αἰγυπτίοισι (ii. 81). 
He knows the names of those Greeks 
who have borrowed from Egypt the 
octrine of the meternpsychosis, ut he | 
will not mention them Gi. 123); he can 
hardly allude to ay one but the Pytha- | 
goreans, many of whom he probably 
knew in Italy. See the curious extract 


and from the 


| from Xenophanés respecting the doc- 
| trine of Pythagoras, Diogen. Laurt. viii. 
| 37: and the quotation from the Silli of 
! Tinon, Πυθαγόραν δὲ yontos ἀποκλίναντ᾽ 
ἐπὶ δόξαν, ἅς. Compare Pourphyr. in 
ἊΣ Pythag. ον 4, 


3 Aristophan. Ran, 1030,— 


᾿Ορφεὺς μὲν γὰρ τελετάς θ᾽ ἡμῖν κατέδειξε, φόνων 
T ἀπέχεσθαι" 

Μουσαῖος τ᾽, ἐξακέσεις Te νόσων καὶ χρησμούς. 
᾿Ἡσώδος δὲ, 

Lys ἐργασίας, καρπῶν ὥρας, ἀρότους" ὁ δὲ θεῖος 
“Ὅμηρος 

Amd τοῦ τίμην καὶ κλέος ἔσχεν, πλὴν τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι 
xpnor ἐδίδασκεν, 

᾽Αρετὰς, τάξεις, ὑπλίσεις ἀνδρῶν, Ke. 


᾿ The saine feneral contrast is to be found 
‘in Plato, Protagoras, p. 316; the opinion 
᾿ ΟΥ̓ Pausanias, ix, 30, 4. The poems of 
' Muswus seem to have borne considerable 
‘analogy to the Melampodia ascribed to 
i Hesiod (see Clemen. Alex. Str. vi. p. 
628); and bealing charms are ascribed 
| to Orpheus as well as to Muswus. See 
Eurip. Alcestis, 986. 
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gentile solemnities of primitive Greece,—ctlebrated apart from the 
citizens generally, and approachable only through a certain course 
of preparation and initiation—sometimes even forbidden to be 
talked of in the presence of the uninitiated, under the severest 
threats of divine judgement. Octasionally such voluntary combi- 
nations assumed the form of permanent brotherheods, bound 
together by periodical solemnities as well as by vows of an ascetic 
character. ‘Thus the Orphic life (as it was called), or regulation 
- of the Orphic brotherhood, among other injunctions, partly arbi- 
trary and partly abstinent, forbade animal food universally, and, 
on certain occasions, the use of woollen clothing.' The great reli- 
gious and political fraternity of the Pythagoreans, which acted so 
powerfully on the condition of the Italian citics, was one of the 
many manifestations of this general tendency, which stands in 
striking contrast with the simple, open-hearted, and demonstrative 
. Worship of the Homeric Grecks. 

Festivdls at secd-time and harvest—at the vintage and at the 
opening of the new wine—were doubtless cocval with the earliest 
habits of the Grecks ; the latter being a period of unusual joviality. 

ΓΕ ᾿ Yet in the Homeric poems, Dionysos and Déméetér, the 
regan OD patrons of the vineyard and the cornfield, are seldom 
Demétir snd mentioned, and decidedly occupy little place in the #ma- 

gination of the poet as compared with the other gods ; 
nor are they of any conspicuous importance even in the Hesiodic 
Theogony. But during the interval between Hesiod and Ono- 
makritus, the revolution in the religious mind of Greece was such 
as to place both these deities in the front rank. According to"the 
Orphic doctrine, Zagreus, son of Persephons, is destined to be the 
successor of Zeus; and although the violeuce of the Titans inter- 
ecpts this lot, yet even when he rises again from his discerption 
under the name of Dionysos, he is the colleague and co-cqual of 
his divine father, 

This remarkable change, occurring as it did during the sixth 
and a part of the seventh century before the Christian cra, may be 
traced to the influence of communication with Egypt (which only 
became fully open to the Grecks about 8.0. 660), as well as with 
Thrace, Phrygia, and Lydia. Irom hence new religious ideas and 
feelings were introduced, which chiefly attached themselves to the 
characters of Dionysos and Démétér. ‘The Greeks identified thesgy 


1 Herod. ii. 81; Euripid. Hippol. 957, Κρῆτες οὗ Furipid®, ᾿Ορφικοὶ βίοι, 
and the curious fragment of the lost | Plato, Legg. vii. 782. 
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two deities with the great Egyptian Osiris and Isis, so that what 
was borrowed froyy the Evyptian worship of the two latter naturally 
fell to their equivalents in the Grecian system.’ Moreover the 
worship of Dionysos (under what name cannot be certainly made 
out) was indigenous in Thrace,” as that of the Great Mother was 
in Phrygia. and in Lydia—together with those violent ccstasies 
and manifestations of temporary frenzy, and that clashing of noisy 
instruments which we find afterwards characterizing it in Greece. 
The great masters of the pipe—as well as the dithyramb,* and 
indeed the whole musical system appropriated to the worship of 
Dionysos, which contrasted so pointedly with the quiet solemnity 
of the Paean addressed to Apollo—were all originally Phrygian. 
From all these various countries, πον θα, unknown to the 
Uomeric men, found their way into the Greciat worship: agd 
there is one amongst them which deserves to be specially notiegh, 
beeause it marks the generation of the new elass of ideas in their 
theology. Homer mentions many persons guilty of private or 
involuntary homicide, and compelled either to go into exile or to 
make pecuniary satisfaction; but he never once describes 
any of them to have either received or required purifi- 
cation for the crime.t Now in the times subsequent to 
Homer, purification for homicide comes to be considered 
as indispensable: the guilty person is regarded as unfit for the 
society of man or the worship of the gods until he has received it, 
and special ceremonies are prescribed whereby it is to be adminis- 


Vurification 

for homicide 
unknown to 
Homer, 


1" Herodot, ii. 42, 59, 144. ΕἼΝ, 21, ed. Didot, p. 389, The complete 
2 Terodot, v. 7, vii. 1113 Huripid. ; and int'mate manner in which Euripidés 
Teeub, 1249, and Rhésus, 969, and the , identities the Bacchie rites of Dionysos 
Prologue to the Bacchi ; Strabo, x. p.) with the Phrygian céremonies in honour 


470; Schol. ad Avistophan. Aves, 874; 
Kustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 1069; Har- 
pokrat. v. Σάβοι; Photius, Eder Σαβοῖ, 
The ‘ Lydiaca” of Th. Menke (Berlin, 


1843) traces the early connexion be- | 
tween the religion of Dionysos and that | 


of Cybelé, ο. 6, 7. Hoeckh’'s Kréta (vol. 
ip. 128-154) is instructive respecting 
the Phrygian religion. 

5. Aristotle, Polit. viii. 7, 9. Πᾶσα 
γὰρ Βάκχεια καὶ πᾶσα ἣ τοιαύτη κίνησις 
μάλιστα τῶν ὀργάνων ἐστὶν ἐν τοῖς ad- 
Avis: τῶν δ᾽ ἁρμονίων ἐν τοῖς Φρυγιστὶ 
μέλεσι λαμβάνει ταῦτα τὸ πρέπον, οἷον 6 
διθύραμβος δοκεῖ ὁμολογουμένως εἶναι 

Φρύγιον. Kurip, Bacch. ὅ8..--- 


Αἴρεσθε τἀπιχώρι᾽ gx πόλει Φῥυγῶν 
τύμπανα, Ῥέας ee ἐμὰ θ᾽ εὑρήματα, &c. 


Plutarch, Εἰ in Delph. ο. 9; Philochor. 


of the Great Mother is very reinarkable. 
; Tho fine description given by Lucretius 
1 Gi, 600-640) of the Phrygian worship is 
j much enfeebled by his unsatisfactory 
allegorizing. 

4 Schol. ad Iliad. xi. 690—od διὰ τὰ 
καθάρσια ᾿Ιφίτου πορθεῖται ἣ Πύλος, ἐπεί 
τοι ᾽Οδυσσεὺς μείζων Νέστορος, καὶ παρ᾽ 
ὋὉμήρῳ οὐκ οἴδαμεν φονέα καθαιρόμενον, 
i ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιτίνοντα ἢ φυγαδευόμενον. The 
examples are numerous, and are found 
both in the Iliad and the Odyssey. Iliad, 
ii. 665 (Tépolemos); xiii. 697 (Medén); 
xiii, 574 (Apeiyens); xxiii, 89 (Patroklos); 
| Odyss. xv. 224 ( Theoklumencs); xiv. 380 
(an «ΚΑ οι). Nor does the interesting 
| mythe respecting the functions of Até 
| and the Lite harmonise with the subse- 
quent doctrine about the necessity of 
| purification. (liad, ix, 498.) 
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tered. Herodotus tells us that’the ‘ceremony of purification was 
the same among the Lydians and among the @reeks:! we know 
that it formed no part of the early religion of the latter, and we 
may perhaps reasonably suspect that they borrowed it from the 
former. The oldest instance knoWn to us of expiation for homi- 
cide was contained in the epic poem of the Milesiay Arktinus,? 
wherein Achillés is purified by Odysseus for the murder of Ther- 
sités: several others occurred in the later or Hesiodie epie— 
Héraklés, Péleus, Bellcrophén, Alkmvén, Amphiktyon, Poemander, 
Triopas,—from whence they probably passed through the hands of 
the logographers to Apollodérus, Diodérus, and others.* The 
purification of the murderer was originally operated, not by the 
hands of any priest or specially sanctified man, but by those of a 
chief or king, who goes through the appropriate ceremonies in the 
manner recounted by Herodotus in his pathetic narrative respecting 
Croesus and Adrastus. 

The idea of a special taint of crime, and of the necessity as well 
as the sufficiency of prescribed religious ceremonies as a 
means of removing it, appears thus to have got footing 
in Grecian practice subsequent to the time of Homer. 
The peculiar rites or orgies, composed or put together by Ono- 
makritus, Methapus,* and other men of more thap the ordinary 
piety, were founded upon a similar mode of thinking and adapted 
to the same mental exigencies. * ‘They were voluntarily religious 
manifestations, superinduced upon the old public sacrifices of the 
king or chiefs on behalf of the whole society, and of the father 
on his own family hearth. They marked out the details of divine 
service proper to appease or gratify the god to whom they were 


New and 
eculiar re- 
igious rites, 


1 Herodot. i. 85---ἔστι δὲ παραπλησίηΪϊ ? See the Fragm. of the AXdthiopis 


ἡ κάθαρσις τοῖσι Λυδοῖσι καὶ τοῖσι “Ελ- 
λησι. One remarkable proof, amongst 
many, of the deep hold which this idea 
took of the greatest minds in Greece, 
that serious mischief would fall upon 
the community if family quarrels or 
homicide remained without religious ex- 
piation, is to be found in the objections 
which Aristotle urges against the com- 
munity of women proposed in the Pla- 
tonic Republic. It could not be known 
what indivitluals stood in the relation of 
father, son, or brother: if, therefore, 
wrong or murder of kindred should take 
place, the appropriate religious atone- 
monts (αἱ νγομιζόμεναι λύσεις) could not 
be applied and the crime would go un- 
expiated. (Aristot. Polit. ti. 1, 14. 
Compare Thucyd. i. 125-128.) 


of Arktinus, in Diintzer’s Collection, 
p. 16. 

3 The references for this are collected 
in Lobeck’s Aglaophamos. Epimetr, ii. 
ad Orphica, p. 968. 

* Pausanias (iv. 1, δ)--- μετεκόσμησε 
γὰρ καὶ Μέθαπος τῆς τελετῆς (the Elen- 
sinian Orgies, carried by Kaukon from 
Eleusis into Messénia), ἔστιν & Ὁ δὲ 
Μέθαπος γένος μὲν ἣν ᾿Αθηναῖος, τελετῆς 
τεκαὶ ὀργίων παντοίων συνθέτης. 
Again, viii. 57, 3, Onomakritus Διονύσῳ 
συνέθηκον ὄργια, ὅς, This is an- 
other expression designating the same 
idea ag the Rhésus of Euripidés, 944.— 


Muompiov τε τῶν ἀποῤῥήτων φάνας 
Ἐδειξεν Ὀρφεύς, Ξ 
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addressed, and to procure for the"believers who went through them 
his bl¢ssings and protection here or hereafter—the exact perform- 
ance of the divine service in all its specialty was held necessary, 
and thus the priests or ITierophants, who alone were familiar with 
the ritual, acquired a commandmg position.’ Generally speaking, 
these peculiar orgies obtained their admission and their influence 
at periods of distress, disease, public calamity and danger, or reli- 
gious terror and despondency, which appear to have been but too 
frequent in their occurrence. 

‘The minds of men were prone to the belief that what they were 
suffering arose from the displeasure of some of the gods, 
and as they found that the ordinary sacrifices and worship Qicuet by 


voluntary 


were insufficient for their protection, so they grasped at ‘achers and 


promising 


Si act] ee +4 ; special bless- 
new sugeestions proposed to them with the view of ee 


regaining the divine favour.” Such suggestions were ἕ 
more usually copied, cither in whole or i part, from the religious 
rites of some foreign locality, or from some other portion of the 
Hellenic world; and in this manner many new sects or voluntary 
religious fraternities, promising to relieve the troubled conscience 
and to reconcile the sick or suffering with the offended gods, 
acquired permanent establishment as well as considerable influence. 
They were generally under the superintendence of hereditary fami- 
lies of priests, who imparted the rites of confirmation and_purifi- 
‘ation to communicants generally ; no one who went through the 
prescribed ceremonies being excluded. In many cases such cere- 
monies fell into the hands of jugglers, who volunteered their ser- 
vices to wealthy men, and degraded their profession as well by 
obtrusive venality as by extravagant promises.* Sometimes the 


1 Télinés, the ancestor of the Syra- | δεισιδαίμων of Theophrastus cannot be 
cusan despot Geld, acquired great poli- | comfortable without receiving the Or- 
tical power as possessing τὰ ἱρὰ τῶν ᾿ phic communion monthly from the 
χθονίων θεῶν (Herodot. vii, 153); he ; Orpheotelestie (Theophr. Char. xvi.). 
and his fainily became hereditary Hiero- | Compare Plutarch, Περὶ τοῦ μὴ χρᾶν 
phants of these ceremonies. How Té- ἔμμετρα, &e., ο. 25, p. 400, The comic 
linés acquired the ἱρὰ, Herodotus can- | writer Phrynichus indicates the oxist- 
not say—8Oev δὲ αὐτὰ ἔλαβε, ἢ αὐτὸς | ence of these rites of religious excite- 
ἐκτήσατο, τοῦτο οὐκ ἔχω εἶπαι. Pro- | ment, at Athens, during the Pelopon- 
bably thore was a traditional legend, | nesian war. See the short fragment of 
not inferior in sanctity to that of Mleu- | his Κρόνος, ap. Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 
sis, tracing them to the gift of Demétér | 989— : 
herself. 

* See Josephus cont. Apidn, 11. ¢. 35; 
Hesych. Θεοὶ ξένιοι; Strabo, x. p. 4715) 
Plutarch, Περὶ Δεισιδαιμον. c. iii. p. 166; | Diopeithés was a xpnouddoyos, or col- 
ὁ. vii. Ὁ. 167. lector and deliverer of prophecies, which 

8 Plato, Topi. ii. p. 364; De-| he sung (or rather, perhaps, recited) 
niosthen. de Corona, c. 79, p. 313. The | with solemnity and emphasis, in public, 


᾿Ανὴρ χορεύει, καὶ τὰ TOU θεοῦ καλῶς" 
Βουλει Διοπείθη μεταδράμω καὶ τύμπανα; 
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price was lowered to bring them within reach of the poor and even 


of slaves. 


But the wide, diffusion, and the number of voldntary 


communicants of these solefnnities, proves how much they fell in 
-with the fecling of the time and how much respect they enjoyed— 
a respect which the more conspieuous establishments, such as 


Eleusis and Samothrace, maintained for several centuries. 
the visit of the Kretan Epimenidés to Athens—in the 
time of Solon, at a scason of the most serious disquictude 


Epimenidés, 
Sibylla, 
Bakis. 


And 


and dread of having offended the gods—illustrates the tranquil- 
lizing effect of new orgics! and rites of absolution, when enjoined 
by aman standing high in the favour of the gods and reputed to 


be the son of a nymph. 


The supposed Erythrean Sibyl, and the 


earliest collection of Sibylline prophecies,’ afterwards so much 
multiplied and interpolated, and referred (according to Grecian 
custom) to an age even earlicr than Tomer, appear to belong to a 


date not long posterior to Epimenidés. 


Other oracular verses, 


such as those of Bakis, were treasured up in Athens and other 
cities: the sixth century before the Christian ara was fertile in 


these kinds of religions manifestations. 


. 


Aimongst the special rites and «gies of the character just 


Principal 
mysteries οἱ 
Greece, 


described, those which enjoy. the greatest Pan-Lellenic 
“reputation were attached to the Idan Zeps in Kréte, to 


Démétér at Eleusis, to the Kabciri in Samothrace, and to Dionysos 


at Delphi and Thebes.’ 


That they were all to a great degree 


analogous is shown by the way in which they unconsciously run 
together and become confused in the minds of variotfs authors. 
The ancient inquirers themselves were unable to distinguish one 
from the other, and we must be content to submit to the like 


ὥστε ποιοῦντες χρησμοὺς αὐτοὶ Aiddac’ 
ξδειν Διοπείθει τῷ παραμαινομένῳ. (Amei- 
psias ap. Schol. Aristophan, τς 850.» 
which illustrates Thucyd. ii, 21.) 


1 Plutarch, Solén, c. 125 Diogen. 
Laért. i. 110. 
2 See Klausen, ‘ /ineas und die 


Penaten:” his chapter on the connexion 
between the Grecian and Roman Si- 
bylline collections is among the most 
ingenious of his learned book. Book 
ji. pp. 210-240: see Steph. Byz. v. 
Γέργις. 

To the same age belong the χρησμοὶ 
and καθαρμοὶ of Abaris and his marvel- 
lous journey throngh the air upon an 
arrow (Herodot. iv. 30). 


Epimenidés also composed καθαρμοὶ ; 


in epic verse; his Κουρήτων and Kopu- 
βάντων γένεσις, and his four thousand 


verses respecting Minds and Rhada- 
manthys, if they had been preserved, 
would let us fully into the ideas of a 
religions mystic of that age respecting 
the antiquities of Greece. (Strabo, x. 
p. {τὰ Diogen, Laért. i. 10.) Among 
the poems ascribed to Hesiod were com- 
prised not only the Melampodia, but 
also ἔπη μαντικὰ and ἐξηγήσεις ἐπὶ τέ- 
ρασιν. Pausan, ix. 3l, 4. 

% Among other illustrations of this 
general rescmblance, may be counted 
an epitaph of Kallimachus upon an 
aged priestess, who passed from the 
service of Démétér to that of the Ka- 
beiri, then to that of Cybelé, having the 
superintendence of many young women. 
Kallimachus, Epigram, 42, p. 308, ed. 
Ernest. 
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ignorance. But we see enough to satisfy us of the geneval fact, 
that during the century and a half which clapsed between the 
opening of Egypt to the Grecks and the commencement of their 
strugvle with the Persian kings, the old religion was largely adul- 
terated by importations from tgypt, Asia Minor,’ and ‘Thrace. 
The rites srew to be more furious and cestatic, exhibiting the 
utmost excitement, bodily as well as mental: the jeaeitus ΓΕ: 
became at once more coarse, more tragical, and less priced 
pathetic. *The manifestations of this frenzy were strongest 7050 πο, 
among the womeu, whose religious susceptibilities were often 
found extremely unmanage cable,’ and who had everywhere 
congregative occasional ceremonies of their own, apart from the 
men—indeed, in the case of the colonists, especially of the Asiatic 
colonists, the women had been originally women of the country, 
and as such retained to a great degree their nou-Iellenic manners 
and feelings? The god Dionysos,‘ whow the legends described as 
clothed in Ἐβπηηδ attire, and leading a troop of frenzied aniseed 
women, inspired a temporary eestasy. Those who resisted Wit ihe 


worship of 
the inspiration, being dispose: ἐν disobey his will, were Dionyses- 


a 


' Plntarch tDefeet. Oraenl. 60, p. lato, Legg. vii. p. 899): the unmea- 
415) treats these countries as i + ori- ured effusions and demonstrations of 
ginai seat of the worship of isemens sorrow for the departed, sometimes 
(wholly or partially bad, and inter νι τον accompanied with cutting and muti- 
diate between gods and men), and’ ir dation self-inflicted by the mourner, was 
relivious ceremonies as of ἃ δ cer) a distinguishing feature in Asiaties and 
sponding character: tho Greeks were  Mgyptians as compared with Greeks. 
borrowers from them, aceording to him, | Plutarch, Consolat. ad Apollon. ¢. 22, 
both of the doctrine and of the cere- | p. 125. Mournful feeling was, in fact, 
monies. a sort of desecration of the genuine and 

2 Strabo, vii. p. 297. “Λπαντες γὰρ | primitive Grecian festival, which was a 
τῆς δεισιδαιμονίας ἀρχηγοὺς οἴονται τὰς | season of cheerful harmony and social 
γυναῖκας" αὐταὶ δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας mpo- | enjoyment, wherein the god was be- 
καλοῦνται és τὰς ἐπὶ πλέον θεραπείας τῶν | lioved to sympathise (εὐφροσύνη). See 
θεῶν, καὶ ἑορτὰς, καὶ ποτνιασμούς. Plato | Xenophaneés ap. ‘Aristot. Rhetor. ii. 25; 
(De Legg. x. pp. 909, 910) takes great | Xenophan, Fragm. 1. ed. Schneidewin; 
pains to restrain this tendencyon the part | Theognix, 776; “Plutarch, De Superstit. 
of sick or suffering persons, especially j p. 169, The unfavourable comments of 
women, to introduce new sacred rites | Dionysius of Halikarnassus, in so far as 
into his city. they refer to the festivals of Greece, 

3. Herodot. i. 146. The wives of the | apply to the foreign corruptions, not 
Tonic original settlers at Miletos were | to tho native character, of Grecian 
Karian women, whose husbands they | worship, 
slew. 4 The Lydian Héraklés was conceived 

The violences of the Karian worship | and worshipped as a man in femalé 
are attested by what Herodotus says of | attire: this idea oecurs often in the 
the Kavian residents in Egypt, at the | Asiatic religions. Mencke, Lydiaea, ec. 
festival of Isis at Busivis. Tho HEgyp- |, p. 22. “Διόνυσος ἄῤῥην καὶ θῆλυς. 
tians at this festival manifested their | Aristid. Or. iv. 28; Hschyl. ee 
feeling by beating es the | Edoni, ap. Ari ixtoph. Theamoph, 1 
Karians by cutting their faces with Πυδαπὸς ὁ γύννις; τίς πάτρα; τίς ἢ 
knives (ii. 61). The Καρμμὴ μοῦσα be- στολή; 
came proverbial for fue wailings 
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punished either by particular judgements or by mental terrors ; 
while those who gave full loose to the feeling, in the appropriate 
season and with the received solemnities, sieahed his exigencies, 
and belicved themselves to have procured immunity from such 
disquietudes for the future. Crowas of women, clothed with fawn- 
skins and bearing the sanctified thyrsus, flocked to theesolitudes of 
Parnassus, or Kithar6n, or Taygetus, during the consecrated trien- 
nial period, passed the night there with torches, and abandoned 
themselves to demonstrations of frantic excitement, with dancing 
and clamorous invocation of the god. They were said to tear 
animals limb from limb, to devour the raw flesh, and to cut them- 
selves without fecling the wound? The men yiclded to a similar 
impulse by noisy revels in the strects, sounding the cymbals and 
tambourine, and carrying the image of the wud | in procession? It 
deserves to be remarked that the Athenian women never practised 
these periodical mountain excursions, so common among the rest 
of the Greeks: they had their feminine solemnities of ‘the Thes- 
mophoria,* mournful in their character and accompanied with* 
fasting, and their separate congregations at the temples of Aphro- 
dité, butywithout any extreme or unseemly demonstrations. The 
state festival of the Dionysia, in the city of Athens, was celebrated 
with dramatic entertainments, and the once rich harvest of Athe- 
nian tragedy and comedy was thrown up under its auspices. The 
ceremonies of the Kurétes in Kréte, originally armed dances in 
honour of the Idan Zeus, seems also to have borrowed from Asia 


1 Melampos cures the women (whom | non sentit saucia vulnus, Cum furit 
Dionysos has struck mad for their re- | Edonis oxululata jugis.” In a fragment 
sistance to his rites), παραλαβὼν robs | of the poet Alkman, a Lydian by birth, 
δυνατωτάτους τῶν veavlwy μετ᾽ ἀλαλαγμοῦ | the Bacchanal nymphs are represented 
καί τινος ἐνθέου χορείας. Apollodér. ii. | as milking the lioness, and making 
2,7. Compare Eurip. Bacch, 861. cheese of the milk, during their moun- 

Plato (Legg. vii. p. 790) gives asimilar | tain excursions and festivals. (Alkman, 
theory of the healing effect of the Kory- | Fragm. 14, Schn. Compare Aristid. 
bantic rites, which cured vague and in- | Orat. iv. p. 29.) Clemens Alexand. 
explicable terrors of the mind by means | Admonit. ad Gent. p. 9, Sylb.; Lucian, 
of dancing and music conjoined with | Dionysos, ον 3, 'l’, iil. p. 77, [emsterh. 
religious cerernonies—ai τὰ τῶν Kopv- 5 See the tale of Skylés in Herod. iv. 
βάντων ἰάματα τελοῦσαι (the practitioners | 79, and Athenweus, x. p. 445. Herodo- 
were wonen), ai τῶν ἐκφρόνων Barxelwy | tus mentions that the Scythians abhorred 
ἰάσεις--- τῶν ἔξωθεν κρατεῖ κίνησις προσ- the Bacchie ceremonies, accounting the 
φερομένη τὴν ἐντὸς φοβερὰν οὖσαν καὶ | frenzy which belonged to them to be 
μανικὴν κίνησιν -- ὀρχουμένους δὲ καὶ αὐ- | disgraceful and monstrous. 
λουμένους μετὰ θεῶν, οἷς ἂν καλλιερήσαν- + Plutarch, De 151. et Osir. α. 69, p. 
τες ἕκαστοι θύωσιν, κατειργάσατο ἀντὶ | 378; Schol. ad Aristoph. Thesmoph, 
μανικῶν ἡμῖν διαθέσεων ἕξεις ἔμφρονας | Thore were, however, Bacchic cere- 
ἔχειν. monies pr actised to a certain extent by 

® Described in the Bacchw of Euri-| the Athenian women, (Aristoph. Ly- 
pidés (140, 735, 1135, &c.), Ovid, | sist. 388.) - 

Trist. iv. i. 41. “ Utque suum Bacchis 
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so “much of fury, of self-infliction, and of mysticism, that they 
became at last inextricably confounded with the Phrygian Kory- 
bantes, or worshippers of the Great Mother; though it appears that 
Grecian reserve always stopped short of the irreparable self-muti- 
lation of Atys. 7 

The influence of the Thracian religion upon that of the Greeks 
cannot be traced in detail, but the ceremonics contained pyracian 
in it were of a violent and fierce character, like the ai ΜΕΥ 
Phrygian, and acted upon Hellas in the same genera] "pen Greece. 
direction as the latter. And the like may be said of the Egyptian 
religion, which was in this case the more operative, inasmuch 
as all the intellectual Greeks were naturally attracted to go 
and visit the wonders on the banks of the Nile; the powerful 
effect produced upon them is attested by many evidences, but espe- 
cially by the interesting narrative of HIeredotus. Now the Kgyptian 
ecremonies were at once more licentious, and more profuse in the 
outpouring both of joy and sorrow than the Greek :' but a still 
greater difference sprang from the extraordinary power, separate 
mode of life, minute observances, and claborate organisation of the 
priesthood. The ceremonies of Kgypt were multitudinouss but the 
legends concerning them were framed by the priest, and, as a 
general rule, seemingly, known to the priests alone: at least they 
were not intended to be publicly talked of, even by pious men. 
They were “holy stories,” which it was sacrilege publicly to men- 
tion, and which from this very prohibition only took firmer hold of 
the minds of the Greek visitors who heard them. And thus the 
element of seerecy and mystic silence—foreign to Homer and only 
faintly glanced at in Ilesiod—if it was not originally derived 
from Egypt, at least received from thence its greatest  prconrage- 
stimulus and diffusion. The character of the legends Tyiie’ 
themselves was naturally affected by this change from "ΒΝ 
publicity to secrecy: the secrets when revealed would be such as 
to justify by their own tenor the interdict on public divulga- 
tion: instead of being adapted, like the Homeric mythe, to the 
universal sympathies and hearty interest of a crowd of hearers, 
they would derive their impressiveness from the tragical, mourn- 
ful, extravagant, or terror-striking character of the incidents.’ 


° 

1 ὡς Agyptiaca numina fere plangoribus | ὃ The legend of Dionysos and Pro- 
gaudent, Graca plerumque choreis, bar- | symnos, as it stands in Clemens, could 
bara autem strepitu cymbalistarum et , never have found place in an epic poem 
tympanistarum et choraularum.” (Apu- | (Admonit, ad Gent, p. 22 Sylb.). Com- 
leius, De Genio Socratis, v. ii, p. 149, | pare page 11 of the samme work, where, 
Oudend.) i however, he so confounds together 
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appears explicable and probable even 
on general grounds, was in this particular case rendered. still 
more certam by the coarse taste of the Egyptian priests. That 
any recondite doctrine, religious or philosophical, was attached 
to the mysteries or contained in fhe holy stories, has never been 
shown, and is improbable, though the affirmative has heen asserted 
by learned men. 

Herodotus seems to have believed that the worship and cere- 
monics of Dionysos generally were derived by the Greeks 


Such a tendency, which. 


Melampus 5 
the earliest from Egypt, brought over by Kadmus, and taught by 


teacher of 
the Dionysiac 
rites, 


him to Melampus. And the latter appears in the 
Hesiodic Catalogue as having cured the daughters of 
Preetus of the mental distemper, with which they had been smitten 
by Dionysos for rejecting his ritual. Le cured them by intro- 
ducing the Bacchie dance and fanatical excitement: this mythical 
incident is the most ancient mention of the Dionysiac solemnities 
presented in the same character as they bear in Euripidés. [Ὁ is 
the general tendency of Herodotus to apply the theory of deriva- 
tion from Egypt far too extensively to Grecian institutions: the 
orgies of Dionysos were not originally borrowed from thence, though 
they may have been nuch modified by connexion with Keypt as 
well as with Asia. The remarkable mythe composed by Ono- 
makritus respecting the dismemberment of Zagreus was founded 
upon an Egyptian tale very similar respeeting the body of Osiris, 
who was supposed to be identical with Dionysos.! Nor was it 
unsuitable to the reckless fury of the Bacchanals during their state 
of temporary excitement, which found a still more awful expression 
in the mythe of Pentheus,—torn in pieces by his own mother 
Agavé at the head of her companions in the ceremony, as an 
intruder upon the feminine rites, as well as a scoffer at the God.? 
A passage in the Iliad (the authenticity of which has been con- 


Phrygian, Bacchie, and EFleusinian mys- 
teries, that one cannot distinguish them 
apart. 

The author called Demetrius Phalé- 
reus says about the legends belonging to 
these ceremonies—Aid καὶ τὰ μυστήρια 
λέγεται ἐν GAAnyoplas πρὸς ἔκπλη- 
ξιν καὶ φρίκην, ὥσπερ ἐν σκότῳ καὶ 
νυκτί. (De Interpretatione, ο. 101.) 

1 See the curious treatise of Plutarch, 


De Isid, et Osirid. c. 11-14, p. 355, and | 


his elaborate attempt to allegorise the 
legend. He seems to have conceived 
that the Thracian Orpheus had first 


‘introduced into Creece the mysteries 
both of Démétér and Dionysos, copying 
them from those of Isis and Osiris in 
Egypt. See Fragm. 84, from one of 
‘his lost works, tom. v. p. 891, ed. 
| Wyttenb, 

? Eschylus had dramatised the story 
of Pentheus as well as that ef Lykur- 
gus: one of his tetralogies was the 
Lykurgeia (Dindorf, Asch. Fragm. 115), 
A short allusion to the story of Pen- 
theus appears in Eumenid. 25. Com- 
pare Sophokl. Antigon. 985, and the 
Scholia. 
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tested, but even as an interpolation it must be old)! also recounts 
how Lykurgus was struck blind by Zetis, for having chased away 
with a whip, “the nurses of the mad Dionysos,” and for having 
frightened the god himself into the sea to take refuge in the arms 
of Thetis : while the fact that Dionysos is so frequently represented 
in his mythes as encountering opposition and punishing the refrac- 
tory, seems to indicate that his worship under its ecstatic form was 
a late phenomenon and introduced not without difficulty. ‘The 
mythical Thracian Orpheus was attached as Eponymos orpnic sect, 
to a new sect, who seem to have celebrated the cere- tieDionyane 
monies of Dionysos with peculiar care, minuteness, and "vsti 
fervour, besides observing various rules in respeet to food and 
clothing. It was the opinion of Herodotus, that these rules, 
as well as the Pythagorean, were borrowed from Egypt. But 
whether this be the fact or not, the Orphic brotherhood is itself 
both an evidence, and a cause, of the increascd importance of the 
worship of Dionysos, which indced is attested by the great dramatic 
pocts of Athens. 

The Lomeric Hymns present to us, however, the religious ideas 
and legends of the Grecks at an earlier period, when the 4 


4 . F Ν᾽ Ρ' Contrast of 
enthusiastic and mystic tendencies had not yet acquired the mysteries 


their full development. Though not referable to the Trmerie 

same age or to the same author as either the [iad or the 7" 

Odyssey, they do to a certain extent continue the same stream of 
fecling, and the same mythical tyne and colouring, as these poems 
—manifesting but little evidence of Egyptian, Asiatic, or Thracian 
adulterations. The difference is striking between the god 
Dionysos as he appears in the Homeric hymn and in the Baeche 
of Euripides. The hynmographer describes him as standing on the 
sea-shore, in the guise of a beautiful and richly-clothed youth, 
when Tyrrhenian pirates suddenly approach : they seize and bind 
him and drag him on board their vessel. But the bonds which 
they employ burst spontaucously, .and leave the god free. The 
steersman, perceiving this with aflright, points out to his com- 
panions that they have unwittingly laid hands on a god, pymnto 

——perhaps Zeus himself, or Apollo, or Poseidon. He )ryses- 

conjures them to. desist, and to replace Dionysos respectfully on 
the shore, lest in his wrath he should visit the ship with wind and 
hurricane :. but the crew deride his scruples, and Dionysos is car- 
ried prisoner out to sea with the ship under full sail. Miraculous 


1 Πα, vi. 130. See the remarks of Mr. Payne Knight ad doc, 
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‘circumstances soon attest both his presence and his power. Sweet- 
scented wine is seen to flow spontancously about the ship, the sail 
and mast appear adorned with vine and ivy-leaves, and the oar- 
pegs with garlands. The terrified crew now too late entreat the 
helmsman to stcer his course for tke shore, and crowd round him for 
protection-on the poop. But their destruction is at hand: Diony- 
sos assumes the form of a lion—a bear is seen standing near him 
—this bear rushes with a loud roar upon the captain, while the 
crew leap overboard in their agony of fright, and are changed into 
dolphins, There remains none but the discreet and pious steers- 
man, to whom Dionysos addresses words of affectionate encourage- 
ment, revealing his name, parentage, and dignity.! 

This hymn, perhaps produced at the Naxian festival of Dionysos, 
and earlier than the time when the ditbyrambic chorus 
became the established mode of singing the praise and 
glory of that god, is conceived in a spirit totally different 
from that of the Bacchic Telete, or special rites which 

the Bacche of Euripidés so abundantly extol—rites introduced 
from Asia by Dionysos himself at the head of a thiasus or troop 
of enthusiastic women—inflaming with temporary frenzy the minds 
_of the women of Thebes—not communicable except to those who 
approach as pious worshippers—and followed by the most tragical 
results to all those who fight against the god.” The Bacchic 
Teletz, and the Bacchic feminine frenzy, were importations from 
abroad, as Furipidés represents them, engrafted upon the joviality 
of the primitive Greek Dionysia; they were borrowed, in all pro- 
bability, from more than one source, and introduced through more 
than one channel, the Orphie life or brotherhood being one of the 
varieties. Strabo ascribes to this latter a Thracian original, con- 
sidering Orpheus, Museus, and Eumolpus as having been all 


Alteration of 
the primitive 
Grecian idea 
of Divnysos. 


received from her female attire (Apol- 
lodér. iii. 5, 1, with Heyne’s note). This 
secins to have been the legend adopted 
to explain the old verse of the Diad, as 


1 See Homer, Hymn 5, Διόνυσος ἢ] 
Ajjora.—The satirical drama of Euri- | 
pidés, the Cyclops, extends and alters 
this old legend. Dionysos is carried | 


away by the Tyrrhenian pirates, and | 
Silénus at the head of the Bacchanals | 
goes everywhere in search of him (Eur. 
Cyc. 112). The’ pirates are instigated | 
against him by the hatred of Héré, 
which appears frequently as a cause of | 
mischief to Dionysos (Bacche, 286), : 
Héré in her anger had driven him mad ὦ 
when a child, and he had wandered in 
this state over Egypt and Syria; at 
length he came to Cybela in Phrygia, 
was purified (xa@ap0els) by Rhea, and 


well as the mnaddening attributes of the 
god generally, 

There was a standing antipathy be- 
tween the priestesses and the religious 
establishments of Héré and Dionysos 
(Plutarch, Περὶ τῶν ἐν Πλαταίαις Aa- 
δάλων, c. 2, tom. v. p, 755, ed. Wytt.). 
Plutarch ridicules the legendary reason 


| commonly assigned for this, and provides 


a symbolical explanation which he thinks 
very satisfactory. 
* Eurip, Bacch, 325, 464, &e. 
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Thracfans.! It @ curious to observe how, in the Bacche of Euri- 
pidés, the two distinct and even conflicting ideas of Dionysos come 
alternately forward ; sometimes the old Grecian idea of the jolly 
and exhilarating god of wine—but more frequently the recent and 
important idea of the terrific ard irresistible god who unseats the 
reason, and whose estrus can only be appeased by.a willing, 


though temporary obedience. In the fanatical impulse 


which inspired the votaries of the Asiatic Rhea or fee wait 
Cybelé, or of the Thracian Kotys, there was nothing of foviality of 
spontaneous joy; it was a sacred madness, during which ea 


the soul appeared to be surrendered to a stimulus from 

without, and accompanied by preternatural strength and temporary 
sense of power ?—altogether distinct from the unrestrained hilarity 
of the original Dionysia, as we see them in the rural demes of 
Attica, or in the gay city of Tarentum., There was indeed a side 
on which the two bore some analogy, inasmuch as, according to 
the religious point of view of the Greeks, even the spontaneous 
joy of the vintage-feast was conferred by the favour and enlivened 
by the companionship of Dionysos. It was upon this analogy 
that the framers of the Bacchic orgies proceeded ; but they did 
not the less .disfigure the genuine character of the old Grecian 


Dionysia. 


Dionysos is ‘in the conception of Pindar the Paredros or com- 


panion in worship of Dénétér.* 


1 Strabo, x. p. 471. 
Or, iv. p. 28. 

2 In the lost Vantrie of Alschylus, in | 
which seems to have been included the | 
tale of Pentheus, the goddess Δύσσα was ! 
introduced, stimulating the Bacchix, and 
creating in them spasmodic excitement 
from head to foot: ἐκ ποδῶν δ᾽ ἄνω 
ὑπέρχεται σπαραγμὸς εἰς ἄκρον κάρα, &e. 
(Fragm. 155, Dindorf.) His tragedy 
called Hdoné also gave a terrific repre- 
sentation of the Bacchanals and their 
fury, exaggerated by the maddening 
music: Πίμπλησι μένος, Μανίας ἐπαγω- 
yoy ὁμοκλάν (ΕἾ. 54). 

Such algo is the reigning sentiment 
throughout the greater part of the Bac- | 
‘che of Euripidés; it is brought out still 
more impressively in the mournful Atys 
of Catullus :— 

“Tea magna, Dea Cybele, Dindymi Dea, Domina’ 
Procul a me& tuus sit furor omnis, hera, domo: 
Alios age incitatos; alios age rabidos |” 

We have only to compare this fearful 

influence with the description of Dike- 


Compare Aristid. 


The worship and religious esti- 


opolis and his exuberant joviality in the 
festival of the rural Dionysia (Aristoph, 
Acharn. 1051 seq.; see also Plato, Legg. 
i. py 637), to see how completely the 
foreign innovations recoloured the old 
Grecian Dionysos—-Aidvucos πολυγηθὴς, 
who appears also in the scene of Diony- 
sos and Ariadné in the Symposion of 
Xenophon, c. 9. The simplicity of the 
ancient Dionysiac processions is dwelt 
upon by Plutarch, De Cupidine Diviti- 
arum, p. 527; and the original dithy- 
ramb addressed by Archilochus to Dio- 
nysos is an effusion of drunken hilarity 
(Archiloch. Frag. 69, Schneid.). 

3 Pindar, Isthm. vi. 3. χαλκοκρότου 
πάρεδρον Anuntepos,—the epithet marks 
the approximation of Démétér to the 
Mother of the Gods. 4 κροτάλων rumd- 
νων 7 ἰαχὴ, σύν τε βρόμος αὐλῶν Εὔαδεν 
(Homer. Hymn, xii.);—the Mother of 
the @ods was worshipped by Pindar 
himself along with Pan; she had in his 
time her temple and ceremonies at 
Thébes (Pyth, iii. 78; Fragm. Dithyr. 
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‘ 

mate of the latter has by that time undergone a® great a change 
as that of the former, if we take our comparison with the brief 
description of Homer and Hesiod: she has acquired’ much of the 
awful and soul-disturbing attributes of the Phrygian Cybelé. In 
Homer, Démétér is the goddess tf the corn-field, who becomes 
attached to the mortal man Jasién; an unhappy passion, since 
Zeus, jealous of the counexion between Soddesses and men, puts 
him to death. In the Hesiodic Theogony, Démétér is the mother 
of Persephoné by Zeus, who permits Hadés to carry off the latter 
as his wife ; moreover Démétér has, besides, by Jasidn, a son called 
Plutos, born in Kréte. Even from Homer to Hesiod, the legend 
of Démétér has been expanded and her dignity exalted ; according 
to the usual tendency of Greek legend, the expansion goes on still 
further. ‘Through Jasién, Démétér becomes comected with the 
mysteries of Samothrace ; through Persephoné, with those of Eleusis. 
The former connexion it is difficult to follow out in detail, but the 
latter is explained and traced to its origin in the Tlomeric Hymn 
to Démétér. 

Though we find different statements respecting the date as well 
Flensintan 88 the origin of the Eleusinian mysteries, yet the popular 
mysteries. ΠΤ} 10 of the Athenians, and the story which found 
favour at Eleusis, ascribed them to the presence and dictation of 
the goddess Démétér herself; just as the Bacchic rites are, accord- 
ing to the Bacchex of Euripidés, first communicated and enforced 
on the Greeks by the personal visit of Dionysos to Thébes, the 
metropolis of the Bacchic ceremoniesg In the Eleusinian legend, 
reas preserved by the author of the Homeric Hymn, she comes 
Hymn to voluntarily and idyntifies herself with Eleusis ; her past 

abode in Kréte being briefly indicated.* Ler visit to 
Eleusis is connected with the deep sorrow caused by the loss of her 
daughter Persephoné, who had been seized by Hadés, while 
gathering flowers in a meadow along with the Oceanic Nymphs, 
and carried off to become his wife in the under-world. [ἢ vain 


5, and the Scholia ud 1.) as well as, pro- | cants. See Strabe, x. p. 468. 

bably, at Athens (Pausan. i. 3, 3). ! furipidés in his Chorus in the IHe- 
Dionysos and Démétér are also brought j lena (1520 seq.) assigns to Démétér all 

together in the chorus of Sophoklés, | the attributes of Rhea, and blends the 

Antigoné, 1072, μέδεις δὲ παγκοίνοις | two completely into one, 

᾿Ελευσινίας Δηοῦς ἐν κόλποις ; and in; 2 Sophokl. Antigon. Βακχᾶν μητρό- 

K&imachus, Hymn. Cerer. 70, Bacchus | πόλιν Θήβαν. 

or Dionysos are in the Attic tragedians | % Homer, Hymn, Cerer. 122, The 

constantly confounded with we Jemé- | Hymn to Démétér has been translated, 

trian Tacchos, originally so different,— | accompanied with valuable illustrative 

a personification of the mystic word : notes, by J. H. Voss (Heidelb, 1826). 

shouted by the Eleusinian communi- | 
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did the reluctant Persephoné shriek and invake the aid of her 
father Zeus: he had consented to give dier to Hadés, and her 
cries were heard only by Iekaté and Hélios. Démétér was incon- 
solable at the disappearance of her daughter, but knew not where 
to look for her: she wandered for nine days and nights with 
torches in seqrch of the lost maiden without success. "At length 
Helios, the “spy of gods and men,” revealed to her, in reply to 
her urgent prayer, the rape of Persephoné, and the permission 
given to Hadés by Zeus. Démétér was smitten with anger and 
despair: she renounced Zeus and the socicty of Olympus, ab- 
stained from nectar and ambrosia, and wandered on earth in grief 
and fasting until her form could no longer be known. In this con- 
dition she came to Eleusis, then governed by the prince Kelcos. 
Sitting @own by a well at the wayside in the guise of an old 
woman, ‘she was found by the daughters of Keleos, who came 
thither with their pails of brass for water. In reply to their ques- 
tions, she told them that she had been brought by pirates from 
Kréte to Thorikos, and had made her escape; she then solicited 
from them succour and employment as a servant or as a nurse. 
The damsels prevailed upon their mother Metancira to *reccive 
her, and to entrust her with the nursing of the young Démophodn, 
their late-born brother, the only son of Keleos. Démétér was 
received into the house of Metancira, her dignified form still borne 
down by grief: she sat long silent, and could not be induced either 
to smile or to taste food, until the maid-servant També, by jests 
and playfulness, suceceded inamusing and rendering her cheerful. 
She would not taste wine, but requested ἃ peculiar mixture of 
barley-meal with water and the herb mint.! . 

The child Démophodn, nursed by Démétér, throve and grew up 
like a god, to the delight and astonishment of his parents: she 
gave him no food, but anointed him daily with ambrosia, and 
plunged him at night in the fire like a torch, where he remained 
unburnt. She would have rendered him immortal had she not 
been prevented by the indiscreet curiosity and alarm of Metancira, 
who secretly looked in at night, and shrieked with horror at the 
sight of her child in the fire.” The indignant goddess, setting the 
infant on the ground, now revealed her true character to Meta- 
neira: ber wan and aged look disappeared, and she stood confest 
in the genuine majesty of her divine shape, diffusing a dazzling 

1 Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 202-210. wanderings. See Plutarch, De Isid. et 


3 This story was also told with refer- | Osirid, c. 16, p, 357. 
ence to the Egyptian goddess Isis in her 
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brightness which ilj;minated the whole house. “ Foolish mother,” 
she said, “ thy want of faith has robbed thy son of immortal life. 
Ι am the exalted Démétér, the charm and comfort both of gods 
and men: I was preparing for thy son exemption from death and 
okd age ; now it cannot be but he‘must taste of both. Yet shall 
he be ever honoured, since he has sat upon iny knee, and slept in 
my arms. Let the people of Eleusis erect for me a temple and 
altar on yonder hill above the fountain: I will myself prescribe to 
them the orgies which they must religiously perform in order to 
propitiate my favour.” ! 

The terrified Metancira was incapable even of lifting up her 
child frém the ground: her daughters entered’ at her cries, and 
began to embrace and tend their infant brother, but he sorrowed 
and could not be pacified for the loss of lis divine nur&e. ΑἹ] 
night they strove to appease the goddess” 

‘Strictly executing the injunctions of Démétér, Keleos ἘΠ Ὶ 
the people of Eleusis, and erected the temple on the spot 
which she had pointed out. It was speedily completed, 
and Démétér took up her abode in it, apart from the 
remaining gods, still pining with grief for the loss of 
her daughter, and withholding her beneficent aid from naortals. 
And thus she remained a whole year—a desperate and terrible 
year :° in vain did the oxen draw the plough, and in vain was the 
barley-seed cast into the farrow—Démétér suffered it not to 
emerge from the earth. The human race would have been 
starved, and the wods would have #een deprived of their honours 
and sacrifice, had not Zeus found means to conciliate her. But 
this was a hard task ; for Démétér resisted the entreaties of Iris 
and of all the other goddesses and gods whom Zeus successively 
sent to her. She would be satisfied with nothing less than the 
recovery of her daughter." Af length Zeus sent Hermés to Hadés, 
to bring Persephoué away : Persephoné joyfully obeyed, but Hadés 
prevailed upon her before she departed to swallow a grain of 
pomegranate, which rendered it impossible for her to remain the 
whole year away from hin.‘ 


Temple of 
Eleusis, 

built by 
order of 
Démétér for 
her residence. 


1} Homer, Hymn. Cerer, 274 

Ὄσργια δ᾽ αὐτὴ ἐγὼν ὑποθήσομαι, ὡς ἂν ἔπειτα 

Εὐαγέως ἕρδοντες ἐμὸν νόον ἱλάσκησθε. 

The same story is told in ae to 
the infant Achilles. His m 


er Thetis 
was taking similar ΠΝ ἢ render: 


him immortal, when his father Peleus 
interfered and prevented the consum- 
mation. Thetis immediately left him 


in great wrath. 
800.) 

? Homer, Hymn. 290— 

τοῦ δ᾽ ov μειλίσσετο θυμὸς, 

Χειρότεραι γὰρ δή μιν ἔχον τρόφοι ἠδὲ τιθῆναι. 

8. Homer, H. Cer. 80ὅ, 
Αἰνότατον δ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἐπὶ χθόνα πουλυβότειραν 
Ποίησ' ἀνθρώποις, ἰδὲ κύντατον. 


4 Hymn, v. 375 


(Apollon. Rhod, iv 
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With transport did Démétér receive back hag lost daughter, and 
the faithful Hekaté sympathised in the’ delight felt by both at the 
reunion.' It was now an easier undertaking to reconcile her with 
the gods. Her mother Rhea, sent down “expressly by Zeus, de- 
scended from Olympus on the fertile Rharian plain, then smittén 
with barrenness like the rest of the earth: she succeeded in ap- 
peasing the indignation of Démétér, who consented again to put 
forth her relieving hand. The buried seed came up in abundance, 
and the earth was covered with fruit and flowers. She would have 
wished to retain Persephoné constantly with her; but this was 
impossible, and she was obliged to consent that her daughter 
should go down for one-third of each year to the house of Hadés, 
departing from her every spring at the time when the sced is sown. 
She then revisited Olympus, again to dwell with the gods; but 
before her departure she communicated to the daughters of Keleos, 
and to Keleos himself, together with Triptolemus, Dioklés, and 
Eumolpus, the divine service and the solemnities which she required 
to be observed in her honour.’ And thus began the paneer pre 
venerable mysteries of Eleusis, at her special CONAN τ eS ee al 
the lesser mysteries, celebrated in February, in honour of of#tusis. 
Persephoné ; the greater, in August, to the honour of Démétér 
herself. Both are ΝΠ patronesses “oe the holy city and temple. 

Such is a brief sketch of the temple legend of Eleusis, set forth 
at length in the Womerie Hymn to Démétér. It is interesting 
not less as a picture of the Mater Dolorosa (in the mouth of an 
Athenian, Démétér and Persaphoné were always The Mother and 
Daughter, by excellence), first an agonised sufferer, and then 
finally glorified—the weal and woe of man being dependent upon 
her kindly feeling,—than as an illustration of the nature and 
growth of Grecian legend generally. ‘Though we now read this 
Hymn as_ pleasing poetry, to the It ΠΝ for whom it was 
composed, it was genuine and sacred history. They be- omic 
lieved in the visit of Démétér to Eleusis, and in the Hymn a 
Mysteries as a revelation from her, as implictily as they Eleusinian 
believed in her existence and power asa goddess. The δῶν 
Eleusinian psalmist shares this belief in common with his country- 
men, and embodies it in a continuous narrative, in which the great 
goddesses of the place, as well as the great heroic families, figure 


! Hymn, v. 443. Ἐὐμόλπουβε Bin, Κελέῳ 9 ἡγήτορι λαῶν, 

2 Hymn, v. 475— Δρησμοσύνην ἱερῶν: καὶ ἐπέφραδεν ὄργια 
παισιν 

Πρεσβυτερῃς Κελέοιο, &c. 


υ 2 


Ἢ δὲ κίονσα θεμιστοπόλοις βασιλεῦσι 
Δεῖξεν, Τριπτολέμῳ τε, Διοκλέϊ τε πληξίππῳ, 
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in inseparable conjynction. Keleos is the son of the Eponymous 
hero Eleusis, and his dayghters, with the old epic simplicity, carry 
their basons to the well for water. Eumolpus, ''riptolemus, 
Dioklés, heroic ancestors of the privileged families who continued 
throughout the historical times of Athens to fulfil their special 
hereditary functions, in the Eleusinian solemnities, are among the 
immediate recipients of inspiration from the goddess: but chiefly 
does she favour Metancira and her infant son Démophodn, for the 
latter of whom her greatest boon is destined, and intercepted only 
Explinatory by the weak faith of the mother. Moreover every inci- 
ἀνα dent in the Hymn has a local colouring and a special 
service. reference. The well overshadowed by δὴ olive-tree 
near which Jémétér had rested, the stream Kallichoros and 
the temple-hill, were familiar and interesting places in the eyes of 
every Elcusiuian; the peculiar posset prepared from barley-meal 
with mint was always tasted by the Mysts (or communicants) after 
a prescribed fast, as an article in the ceremony,—while it was also 
the custom, at a particular spot in the processional march, to 
permit the free interchange of personal jokes and taunts upon 
individuals for the general amusement. And these two customs 
are connected in the Hymn with the incidents, that Démétégr her- 
self had chosen the possct as the first interruption of her long and 
melancholy fast, and that her sorrowful thoughts had been partially 
diverted by the coarse playfulness of the servant-maid lambé. In 
the enlarged representation of the Eleusinian ceremonies, which 
became established after the incorporation of Eleusis with Athens, 
the part of Iambé herself was enacted by a woman, or man in 
woman’s attire, of suitable wit and imagination, who was posted on 
the bridge over the Kephissos, and addressed to the passers-by in 
the procession,' especially the great men of Athens, saucy jeers 
probably not less piercing than those of Aristophanés on the stage. 
The torch-bearing Hekaté received a portion of the worship in the 
nocturnal ceremonies of the Eleusinia: this too is traced in the 
Hymn, to her Kind and affectionate sympathy with the great god- 
desses. . 

Though all these incidents were sincerely believed by the Eleu- 
sinians as a true history of the past, and as having been the real 


1 Aristophanés, Vesp. 1363. Hesych. | jocularity appears in the rites of Dé- 
v. Γεφυρίς. Suidas, ν, Γεφυρίζων. Com- | metér in Sicily (Diodor. v. 4; see also 
are about the details of the ceremony, | Pausan. vii, 27, 4), and in the worship 
Diewieie Alexandr. Admon. ad Gent. p. | of Damia and Auxesia at gina (Hero- 
13, A similar licence of unrestrained | dot. v. 83). 
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initiatory cause of their own solemnitics, it is not the less certain 
that they are simply mythes or legegds, And not to be treated as 
history either actual or exaggcrated. They do not take their 
start from realities of the past, but from realities of the present, 
combined with retrospective feeling and fancy, which fills up the 
blank of the aforetime in a mamer at once plausible and impres- 
sive. What proportion of fact there may be in the legend, or 
whether there be any at all, it is impossible to ascertain and use- 
less to inquire; for the story did not acquire belief from its 
approximation to real fact, but from its perfect harmony with 
Eleusinian faith and feeling, and from the absence of any standard 
of historical credibility. ‘The little town of Eleusis derived 

- ὦ é ‘ mportance 
all its importance from the solemnity of the Démétria, of the mys- 
and the Ilymn which we have been considering (probably  tewn of Hen- 
at least as old as 600 5.0.) represents the town as it stood “” 
before its absorption into the larger unity of Athens, which seems to 
have produced an alteration of its legends and an increase of dignity 
in its great festival. In the faith of an Hleusinian, the religious as 
well as the patriotic antiquities of his native town were connected 
with this capital solemnity. ‘Ihe divine legend of the sufferings of 
Démét@ and her visit to Hleusis was to him that which the heroic 
legend of Adrastus and the sicge of Thebes was to a Si- anemia 
kyonian, or that of Erechtheus and Athéné to an Athe- οἵ the legend 
nian—grouping together in the same scene and story snlan tee 
the goddess and the heroic fathers of the town. If our "** 
information were fuller, we should probably find abundance of 
other legends respecting the Démétria: the Gephyreaei of Athens, 
to whom belonged the celebrated Harmodios and Aristogeitén, and 
who possessed special Orgies of Démétér the Sorrowful, to which 
no man foreign to their Gens was ever admitted,’ would doubtless 
have told stories not only different but contradictory ; and even in 
other Eleusinian mythes we discover Kumolpusas king of ae 
Eleusis, son of Poseid6én, and a Thracian, completely legends τος 
different from the character "ἊΝ he bears in the Hymn temo 
before τι. Neither discrepaficies nor want of evidence, gi 
in reference to alleged antiquities, shocked the faith of a non- 
historical public. What they wanted was a picture of the past, 


1 Herodot. v. 61. ‘ceived the legend of the Eleusinian 

2 Pausan, i. 38, 3; Apollodér, iii. 15, | Hymn, from the different account which 
4, Heyne in his Note admits several | he gave respecting the rape of Perse- 
persons named Eumolpus. Compare | phoné (Philoch. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot), 
Isokratés, Panegyr. p. 55. Philochorus | and also respecting Keleos (Fr. 28, 
the Attic antiquary could not have re- | ibid.). 
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impressive to their feelings and plausible to their imagination: and 
it is important to the reatler tg remember, while he reads either the 
divine legends which we are now illustrating, or the heroic legends 
to which we shall soon approach, that he is dealing with a past 
which never was present,—a region essentially mythical, neither 
approachable by the critic nor measurable by the chronologer. 

The tale respecting the visit of Démétér, which was told by the 
ancient Gens, called the Phytalids,’ in reference to another temple 
of Démétér between Athens and Eleusis, and also by the Mega- 


‘rians in reference to a Démétrion near their city, acquired under 


Expansion of the auspices of Athens still further extension. The 
the legends. woddess was reported to have first communicated to 
Triptolemus at Eleusis the art of sowing corn, which by his inter- 
vention was disseminated all over the earth. And thus the 
Athenians took credit to themselves for having been the medium 
of communication from the gods to man of all the inestimable 
blessings of agriculture which they affirmed to’have been first 
exhibited on the fertile Rharian plain near Eleusis. Such preten- 
sions are not to be found in the old Homeric hymn. The festival 
of the “I hesmophoria, celebrated in honour of Démétér Thesmo- 
phoros at Athens, was altogether different from the Eleusinia, in 
this material respect, as well as others, that al] males were excluded 
and women only were allowed to partake in it: the surname 
Thesmophoros gave occasion to new legends in which the goddess 
was glorified as the first authoress of laws and legal sanctions to 
mankind.? This festival for women apart and alone, was also 
celebrated at Thebes, at Paros, at Ephesus, and in many other 
parts of Greece.? 

Altogether, Démétér and Dionysos, as the Grecian counterparts 
of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris, seem to have been the great. reci- 
pients of the new sacred rites borrowed from Egypt, before the 
worship of Isis in her own name was introduced into Greece : 
their solemnities became more frequently recluse and mysterious 
Uetlenic than those of the otheggdeities. The importance of 
ofbencer. Démétér to the ἡ ἀπε τσ of Greece may be 
gathered from the fact that her temple was erected at Thermo- 
pyle, the spot where the Amphiktyonic assemblies were held, close 


1 Phytalus, the Eponym or godfather | phoklés, Triptolemos, Frag. 1. Cicero 
of this gens, had received Démétér as a | Legg. ii. 14, and the note of Servius ad 
guest in his house, when she first pre- | Virgil. Amn. iv. 58. 
sented “mankind with the fruit of the ὃ Xenophon, Hellen, v. 2, 29. Hero- 
fig-tree, (Pausan. i. 37, 2.) dot, vi. 16, 134, ἕρκος Θεσμοφόροι: Δήμη- 

2 Kallimach. Hymn. Cerer. 19. So- Tpos—rd ἐς preva γόνον ἄῤῥητα ἱερά. 
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to the temple of the Eponymous hero Amphiktyén himself, and 
under the surname of the Amphiktyonic ᾿Ιϑδπιδιῶν. 

We now pass to another and not ‘less important celestial per- 
sonage—A pollo. 

The legends of Délos and Delphi, embodied in the Homcric 
Hymn to Apollo, indicate, if not a greater dignity, at jopenas of 
least a more widely diffused worship of that god than “Pe! 
even of Démétér. The Hymn is, in point of fact, an aggregate 
of two separate compositions, one emanating from an. Ionic bard 
at Délos, the other from Delphi. The first details the birth, the « 
second the mature divine efficiency, of Apollo; but both alike 
present the unaffected charm as well as the characteristic peculia- 
rities of Grecian mythical narrative. The hymnographer sings, 
and his héarers accept in perfect guod faith, a history of the past ; 
but it is a past, imagined partly as an introductory explanation 
to the present, partly as the means of glorifying the god. The 
island of Delos was the accredited birthplace of Apollo, and is also 
the place in which he chiefly delights, where the great and brilliant 
Ionic festival is periodically convened in his honour. Yet it is a 
rock narrow, barren and uninviting: how came so glorious a 
privilege to be awarded to it? This the poet takes upon himself 
to explain. Lé&té, pregnant with Apollo and persecuted pein 
by the jealous H@é, could find no spot wherein to give APlle. 
birth to her offspring. In yain did she address herself to numerous 
places in Greece, the Asiatic coast, and the intermediate islands ; 
all were terrified at the wrath of Fléré, and refused to harbour her, 
As a last resort, she approached the rejected and repulsive island 
of Délos, and promised that if shelter were granted to her in her 
forlorn condition, the island should become the chosen resort of 
Apollo as well as the site of his temple with its rich accompanying 
solemnities.? Délos joyfully consented, but not without many 
‘apprehensions that the potent Apollo would despise her unworthi- 
ness, and not without exacting a formal oath from Lét6,—who was 
then admitted to the desired. protection, and duly accomplished 
her long and painful labour Ὁ hough Didné, Rhea, Themis and 
Amphitrité came to soothe and succour her, yet Héré kept away 
the goddess presiding over childbirth, Eileithyia, and thus cruelly 


1 Herodot. vii. 200. with this legend, it was affirmed that 
2 According to another legend, Lété | the she-wolves always brought forth 
was said to have been conveyed from | their young only during these twelve 
the Hyperboreans to Délos in twelve | days in the year (Aristot. Hist, Animal, 
days, in the form of a she-wolf, to escape | vii. 35). 
the jealous eye of Héré. In connexion 
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prolonged her pangs. At length Eileithyia came, and Apollo was 
born. Hardly had Apollo tasted, from the hands of Themis, the 
immortal food, nectar and ambrosia, when he burst at once his 
infant bands, and displayed himself in full divine form and 
strength, claiming his characteristic attributes of the bow and the 
harp, and‘ his privileged function of announcing beforehand to 
mankind the designs of Zeus. The promise made by Létd to 
Délos was faithfully performed: amidst the numberless other 
temples and groves which men provided for him, he ever preferred 
» that island as his permanent residence, and there the Ionians with 
their wives and children, and all their “bravery,” congregated 
periodically from their different cities to glorify him. Dance and 
song and athletic contests adorned the solemnity, while the count- 
less ships, wealth, and grace of the multitudinous Tonians had the 
air of an assembly of gods. The Delian maidens, servants of 
Apollo, sang hymns to the glory of the god, as well as of Artemis 
and Lété, intermingled with adventures of foregone men and 
women, to the delight of the listening crowd. The blind itinerant 
bard uf Chios (composer of this the Homeric hymn, and confounded 
in antiquity with the author of the Iliad), having found honour and 
acceptafice at this festival, commends himself, in a touching farewell 
strain, to the remembrance and sympathy of the Delian maidens.! 
But Délos was not an oracular spot: Apollo* did not manifest 
pythion ‘himself there as revealer of the futurities of Zeus. A 
Apollo. place must be found: where this beneficent function, 
without which mankind would perish under the imumerable doubts 
and perplexities of life, may be exercised and rendered available. 
Apollo himself descends from Olympus to make choice of a suitable 
site: the hymnographer knows a thousand other adventures of the 
god which he might sing, but he prefers this memorable incident, 
the charter and patent of consecration for the Delphian temple. 
Many different places did Apollo inspect : he surveyed the country 
of the Magnétes and the Perrhabians, came to Idlkos, and passed 
over from thence to Eubeea and the plain of Lelanton. But even 
this fertile spot did not please him: he crossed the Euripus to 
Bovotia, passed by Teuméssus and Mykaléssus, and the then inac- 
cessible and unoccupied forest on which the city of Thebes after- 
wards stood. He next proceeded to Onchéstos, but the grove of 
Poseid6n was already established there ; next across the Képhissus 
to Okalea, Haliartus, and the agreeable plain and much-frequented 


1 Hom. Hymn. Apoll. i. 17, 
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fountain of Delphusa, or Tilphusa. Pleqsed with the place, Apollo 
prepared to establish-his oracle there, but Tilphusa was proud of 
the beauty of her own site, and did not choose that_her glory 
should be eclipsed by that of the god.' She alarmef him with 
the apprehension that the chariéts which contended in her plain, 
and the horges and mules which watered at her fountain, would 
disturb the solemnity of his oracle ; and she thus induced him to 
proceed onward to the southern side of Parnassus, overhanging the 
harbour of Krissa. Here he established his oracle, in the moun- 
tainous site not frequented by chariots and horses, and near to a. 
fountain, which however was guarded by a vast and terrific ser- 
pent, once the nurse of the monster Typhaén. This serpent 
Apollo slew with an arrow, and suffered its body to rot in the 
sun: hence the name of the place, Pythé,? and the surname of the 
Pythian Apollo. The plan of bis temple being marked out, it was 
built by Trophénios and Agamédés, aided by a crowd of forward 
auxiliaries from the neighbourhood. Ife now discovered with 
indignation, however, that Vilphusa had cheated him, and went 
back with swift step to resent it. “Thou shalt not thus,” he said, 
“succeed in thy fraud and retain thy beautiful water: the glory 
of the place’shall be mine, and not thine alone.” Thus sMying, he 
tumbled dgwy a crag upon the fountain, and obstructed her 
limpid current ; establishing an altar for himself in a grove hard 
by near another spring, where men still worship him as Apollo 
Tilphusios, because of his severe vengeance upon the once beautiful 
Tilphusa.? ᾿ 
Apollo next stood in need of chosen ministers to take care of his 
temple and sacrifice, and to pronounce his responses at  roundation 
Pythéd. Deserying a ship, “containing many and good ie Ds pri 
men,” bound on traffic from the Minoian Knossus in °*'* 
Kréte, to Pylus in Peloponnésus, he resolved to make use of 
the ship and her crew for his purpose. Assuming the shape 
of a vast dolphin, he splashed about and shook the vessel so as 
to strike the mariners with terror, while he sent a strong wind, 
which impelled her along the’ coast of Peloponnésus into the Corin- 
thian Gulf, and finally to the harbour of Krissa, where she ran 
aground. The affrighted crew did not glare to disembark: but 
Apollo was seen standing on the shore in the guise of a vigorous 
youth, and inquired who they were and what was their business. 


1 Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 262. 3 Hom. Hymn. 363~ πύθεσθαι, to rot, 
8. Jlom. Hymn. Apoll. 381. 
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The leader of the Krétans recounted in reply their miraculous and’ 
compulsory voyage, whem Apollo revealed himself as the author 
and contriver of it, announcing to them the honourable function 
and the dnified post to which he destined them.' They followed 
him by his orders to the rocky Pytho on Parnassus, singing the 
solemn Jo+Paian such as it is sung in Kréte, while the god himself 
marched at their head, with his fine form and lofty step, playing 
on the harp. He showed them the temple and site of the oracle, 
and directed them to worship him as Apollo Delphinios, because 
they had first seen him in the shape of a dolphin. “ But how,” 
they inquired, “are we to live in a spot where there is neither 
corn, nor vine, nor pasturage?” “Ye silly mortals,” answered 
the god, ‘who look only for toil and privation, know that an 
easier lot is yours. Ye shall live by the cattle whom crowds of 
pious visitors will bring to the temple: ye shall need only the 
knife to be constantly ready for sacrifice. Your duty will be to 
guard my temple, and to officiate as ministers at my feasts: but if 
ye be guilty of wrong or insolence, either by word or deed, ye 
shall become the slaves of other men, and shall remain so for ever. 
Take heed of the word and the warning.” 

Suchffare the legends of Délos and Delphi, according to the 
they served Homeric Hymn to Apollo. The specifje functions of | 
fheiint the god, and the chief localities of his worship, together 
explanation. with the surnames attached to them, are thus histori- 
cally explained, being connected with his past acts and adven- 
tures, «<Ihough these are to us only interesting poetry, yet to 
those who heard them sung they possessed all the requisites of 
history, and were fully believed as such; not because they were 
partially founded in reality, but because they ran in complete 
harmony with the feelings ; and, so long as that condition was ful- 
filled, it was not the fashion of the time to canvass truth: or false- 
hood. The narrative is purcly personal, without any discernible 
symbolised doctrine or allegory, to serve as a supposed ulterior 
purpose : the particular deeds ascribed to Apollo grow out of the 
general preconceptions as to his attributes, combined with the 
present realities of his worship. It is neither history nor allegory, 
but simple mythe or legend. 

The worship of Apollo is among the most ancient, capital, and 
strongly marked facts of the Grecian world, and widely diffused 

' Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 475, 544. | Δεξιτέρῃ μάλ' ἕκαστος ἔχων ἐν χειρὶ μάχαιραν 


2 Homer. Hymn. Apoll. 535— Σφάςειν αἰεὶ μῆλα" τὰ δ᾽ ἄφθονα mévra πάρεσται, 
Ὅσσα ἐμοίγ᾽ ἀγάγωσι περίκλντα φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 
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over every branch of the race. It is older than the Iliad or 
Odyssey, in the latter of which both Pytho and Délos Extenaca 

are noted, though Délos is not named in the former. But ae 

the ancient Apollo is different in more respects than one from the 
Apollo of later times. He is in*a peculiar manner the god of the 
Trojans, unfriendly to the Grecks, and especially to Achilles ; he 
has, moreover, only two primary attributes, his bow and his pro- 
phetic powers, without any distinct connexion either with the harp, 
or with medicine, or with the sun, all which in later times he 
came to comprehend. He becomes not. only, as Apollo Karneius, 
the chief god of the Doric race, but also (under the surname of 
Patréus) the great protecting divinity of the gentile tie among the 
Tonjans :' he is moreover the guide and stimulus to Grecian coloni- 
zation, scarcely any colony being ever sent out without encourage- 
ment and direction from the oracle at Delphi: Apollo Archégetés 
is one of his great surnames.” His temple lends sanctity to the 
meetings of the Amphiktyonic assembly, and he is always in filial 
subordination and harmony with his father Zeus: Delphi and, 
Olympia are never found in conflict. In the Iliad, the warm and 
earnest patrons of the Greeks are Héré, Athéné, and Poseidén: 
here too Zeus’ and Apollo are seen in liarmony, for Zev@ is de- 
eidedly well-inclined to the Trojans, and reluctantly sacrifices them 
to the impértunity of the two great goddesses.* The worship of 
the Sminthian Apollo, in various parts of the Troad and the 
neighbouring terrifry, dates before the earliest periods of A®olic 
colonization :* hence the zealous patronage of ‘Troy ascribed to 
him in the Iliad. Altogether, however, the distribution and par- 
tialities of the gods in that poem are different from what they 
become in later timgs,—a difference which our means of informa- 
tion do not enable us satisfactorily to explain. Besides the Del- 
phian temple, Apollo had numerous temples throughout Greece, 
and oracles at Abze in Phokis, on the Mount Ptoon, and at Tegyra 
in Bootia, where he was said to have been born,® at Branchide 


1 Harpokration, v. ᾿λπόλλων πατρῶος 
and Ἑρκεῖος Ζεύς. Apollo Delphinios 
also belongs to the Ionic Greeks gene- 
rally. Strabo, iv. 179. 

? Thucydid. vi. 3; Kallimach. Hymn. 
Apoll. 56— 

Φοῖβος yao ἀεὶ πολίεσσι φιληδεῖ 
Κτιζομέναις, αὐτὸς δὲ θεμείλια Φοῖβος ὑφαίνει. 

ὃ Tliad, iv. 30-46, 

4 Tliad, i. 38, 451; Stephan. Byz. 
Ἴλιον, Tévedos. See also Klausen, neas 


und die Penaten, b. i. p. 69. The wor- 
ship of Apollo Sminthios and the festival 
of the Sminthia at Alexandria Troas 
lasted down to the time of Menander 
the rhetor, at the close of the third cen- 
tury after Christ. 

5 Plutarch, Defect. Oracul. ὁ. 5, p. 
412; ¢.8, p. 414; Steph, Byz. v. Teydpa. 
The Temple of the Ptéan Apollo had 
acquired celebrity before the days of the 
poet Asius. Pausan. ix. 23,3. 
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near Milétus, at Klarus in Asia Minor, and at Patara in Lykia. 
He was not the only oracular god: Zeus at Dodona and at Olym- 
pia gave responses also: the gods or heroes ‘Trophénius, Amphia- 
raus, Amphilochus, Mopsus, &c., each at his own sanctuary and in 
his own prescribed manner, rendefed the same service. 

The two legends of Delphi and Délos, above noéiced, form of 
Multifarions Course a very insignificant fraction of the narratives which 
tet’ once existed respecting the great and venerated Apollo. 
Se They serve only as specimens, and as very carly speci- 
mens,! to illustrate what these divine mythes were, and what was 
the turn of Grecian faith and imagination. The constantly recur- 
ring festivals of the gods caused an incessant demand for new mythes 
respecting them, or at least for varieties and reproductions ofgthe 
old mythes. Even during the third century of the Christian era, 
in the time of the rhétér Menander, when the old forms of Pagan- 
ism were waning and when the stock of mythes in existence was 
extremely abundant, we see this demand in great force ; but it was 
incomparably more operative in those earlier times when the creative 
‘vein of the Grecian mind yet retained its pristine and unfaded rich- 
ness. eKach god had many different surnames, temples, groves, and 
solemnities ; with cach of which was connected more or less of 
mythical narrative, originally hatched in the prolific and spontaneous 
fancy of a believing neighbourhood, to be afterward’ expanded, 
adorned, and diffused by the song of the poet. The earliest subject of 
competition? at the great Pythian festial was the singing of 
a hymn in honour of Apollo: other agones were subsequently 
added, but the ode or hymn constituted the fundamental attribute 
of the solemnity: the Pythia at Sikyon and elsewhere were pro- 
bably framed on a similar footing. So too at ghe ancient and cele- 


Festivals 
and Agones. 


1 The legend which Ephorus followed 
about the establishment of the Delphian 
temple was something radically different 
from the Homeric Hymn (Ephori Fragm. 
70, ed. Didot); his narrative went far 
to politicise and rationalise the story. 
The progeny of Apollo was very nu- 
merous, and of the most diverse attri- 
buteg; he was father of the Korybantes 
(Ph ydés, Fragm. 6, ed. Didot), as 
well as of Asklépios and Aristzeus (Schol. 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 5v0; Apolloddr, iii. 
10, 3). : 

3 Strabo, ix. p. 421. Menander the 
Rhetor (Ap. Walz. Coll. Rhett. t. ix. p. 
136) gives an elaborate classification of 
hymns to the gods, distinguishing them 


into nine classes—KAnrixol, ἀποπεμπτι- 
κοὶ, φυσικοὶ, μυθικοὶ, γενεαλογικοὶ, πε- 
πλασμένοι, εὐκτικοὶ, ἀπευκτικοὶ, μικτοί:---- 
the second class had reference to the 
temporary absence or departure of a 
god to some distant place, which were 
often admitted in the ancient religion. 
Sappho and Alkman in their Aletic 
hymns invoked the gods from many 
different places,—rhy μὲν yap “Apremy 
ἐκ μυρίων μὲν ὄρεων, μυρίων δὲ πόλεων, 
ἔτι δὲ ποτάμων, ἀνακαλεῖ,--- αἦδο Aphro- 
dité and Apollo, &c. All these songs 
were full of adventures and details re- 
specting the gods,—in other words, of 
legendary matter. 
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brated Charitésia, or festival of the Charites, at Orchomenos, the 
rivalry of the poets in their various modes of composition beth 
began and continued as the predominant feature :' and the incs- 
timable treasures yet remaining to us of Attic tragedy and comedy, 
are gleanings from the once numerous dramas exhibited at the 
solemnity of the Dionysia. The Ephesians gave considerable re- 
wards for the ‘best hymns in honour of Artemis, to be sung at her 
temple.? And the early lyric poets of Greece, though their works 
have not descended to us, devoted their genius largely to similar 
productions, as may be scen by the titles and fragments yet re- 
maining. 

Both the Christian and the Mahomedan religions have begun 
during the historical age, have been propagated from one common 
centre, and have been erected upon the ruins of a different pre-exist- 
ing faith. With none of these particulars did Grecian Paganism 
correspond. It took rise in an age of imagination and state of 
fecling simply, without the restraints, as well as without Wier 


circum- 


the aid, of writing or records, of history or philosophy. It να οὶ 


was, as a general rule, ¢he spontancous product of many τίνος 
separate tribes and localities, imitation and propagation “το. 
operating as subordinate causes ; it was moreover a primordial faith 
as far as our means of information enable us to discover. 

These considerations explain to us two facts in the history of the 
early pagan mind. First, the divine mythes, the matter of their 
religion, constituted*also the matter of their earliest history ; next, 
these mythes harmonised with cach other only in their general 
types, but differed incurably in respect of particular incidents. The 
poet who sang a new adventure of Apollo, the trace of which he 
might have heard in some remote locality, would take care that it 
should be agreeable to the general conceptions which his hearers 
entertained respecting the god. He would not ascribe the cestus or 
amorous influences to Athéné, nor armed interference and the egis 
to Aphrodité; but, provided he maintained this general keeping, he 
might indulge his fancy without restraint in the particular events of 
the story.2 The feelings and faith of his hearers went along with 


1 Pindar, Olymp. xiv. ; Boeckh, Staats- chylus did not scruple to describe Arte- 
‘haushaltung der Athener, Appendix, § | mis publicly as daughter of Démttér 


XX, p. 357. (Herodot. ii. 156; Pausan. viii. 37, 3). 
? Alexander Atolus, apud Macrobium, | Herodotus thinks’ that he copied this 
Saturn. v. 22, innevation from the Egyptians, who 


8 The birth of Apollo and. Artemis | affirmed that Apollo and Artemis were 
from Zeus and Lété is among the oldest 1 the sons of Dionysos and Isis. 
and most generally admitted facts in The number and discrepancies of the 
the Grecian divine legends. Yet Aus- | mythes respecting each god are attested 
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him, and there were no critical scruples to hold them back: to 
scrutinize the alleged proceedings of the gods was repulsive, and to 
disbelieve them impious. And thus these divine mythes, though 
they had their root simply in religious feelings, and though they 
presented great discrepancies of flict, served nevertheless as primi- 
tive matter of history to an carly Greck: they were the only 
narratives, at once publicly accredited and interesting, which he 
possessed. To them were aggregated the heroic mythes (to which 
we shall proceed presently),—indeed the two are inseparably 
blended, gods, heroes, and men almost always appearing in the 
same picture,—analogous both in their structure and their genesis, 
and differing chiefly in the circumstance that they sprang from the 
type of a hero instead of from that of a god. 

We are not to be astonished if we find Aphrodité, in the Tliad, 
Discrepan. born from Zeusand Dioné, and in the Theogony of Hesiod, 
cles in the generated from the foam.on the sea after the mutilation 
tte | ΟἿ Uranos ; nor if in the Odyssey she appears as the wife 

of Héphestos, while in the Theogony the-latter is married 
to Aglaia, and Aphrodité is described as mother of three children 
by Arés.! The Homeric hymn to Aphrodité details the legend of 
Aphrodité and Auchisés, which is presupposed in the Iliad as the 
parentage of ({neas: but the author of the hymn, probably sung at 
one of ¢he destivals of Aphrodité in Cyprus, represents the goddess 
as ashamed of her passion for a mortal, and as enjoining Anchisés 
under severe menaces not to reveal who the mother of A‘neas was ;? 
while in the Hiad she has no scruple in publicly owning 
him, and he passes everywhere as her acknowledged son. 
Aphrodité is described in the hymn as herself cold and unimpressible, 
but ever active and irresistible in inspiring amorous feelings to gods, 
to men, and to animals. Three goddesses are recorded as memo- 
rable exceptions to her universal empire,—Athéné, Artemis, and 
Hestia or Vesta. Aphrodité was one of the most important of all 
the goddesses in the mythical world : for the number of interesting, 
pathetic and tragical adventures deducible from misplaced or 
unhappy passion was of course very great; and in most of these 
cases the intervention of Aphrodité was usually prefixed, with some 
leggga to explain why she manifested herself. er range of action. 


Aphrodité. 


by the fruitless attempts of learned | Deor. iii, 21; Clemen. Alexand. Admon. 
Greeks to escape thie necessity of.re- | ad Gent. p. 17.) . 

jecting any of thein by multiplying ho- 1 Hesiod. Theogon. 188, 934, 945; 
monymous personages,—three persons | Homer, Iliad, ν, 371; Odyss. viii. 268. 
named Zeus; five named Athéné; six ? Homer, Hymn. Vener. 248, 286; 
named Apollo, ὅθ, (Cicero, de Natur. | Homer, Iliad, v. 320, 386, 


ὕπαρ. Τ. ATHENE. 
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grows wider in the later epic and lyric and tragic poets than in 
Homer.' an 

Athéné, the man-goddess,’ born from the head of Zeus, without a 
mother and without feminine sympathies, is the antithesis atnene. 
paetly of Aphrodité, partly of the effeminate or womanised god Dio- 
nysos—the latter is an importation from Asia, but Athéné is a Greek 
conception—the type of composed, majestic and unrelenting force. 
It appears however as if this goddess had been conceived in a different 
manner in different parts of Greece. T'or we find ascribed to her in 
some of the legends, attributes of industry and home-keeping ; she is 
represented as ‘the companion of Héphaestos, patronising handicraft, 
and expert at the loom and the spindle: the Athenian potters 
worshipped her along with Prométheus. Such traits of character do 
not square with the fSrmidable wgis and the massive and crushing 
spear which Homer and most of the mythes assign to her. There 
probably were at first at least two different types of Athéné, and 
their coalescence has partially obliterated the less marked of the 
twos Athéné is the constant and watchful protectress of Héraklés : 
she is also locally identified with the soil and people of Athens, 
even in the Ihiad: Erechtheus, the Athenian, is born of the, earth, 
but Athéné brings him up, nourishes him, and lodges him in her 
own temple, where the Athenians annually worship him with sacri- 


! A large proportion of the Hesiodic 
epic related tu the exploits and adven- 
tures of the heroic women,—the Cata- 
logue of Women and the Koiai embodied 
a string of such narratives. Hesiod and 
Stesichorus explained the conduct of 
Helen and Klytamnestra by the anger 
of Aphrodité, caused by the neglect of 
their father Tyndareus to sacrifice to 
her (Hesiod, lragm. 59, ed. Diintzer; 
Stesichor. Fragm. 9, ed. Schneidewin): 
the irresistible ascendancy of Aphrodité 
is set forth in the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pidés not less forcibly than that of 
Dionysos in the Bacchew, The character 
of Daphnia the herdsman, well-known 
from the first Idyll of Theocritus, and 
illustrating the destroying force of 
Aphrodité, appears to have been first 
introduced into Greek poetry by Stesi- 
chorus (see Klausen, ASneas und die 
Penaten, vol. i. pp. 526-529: compare 
Welcker, Kleine Schriften, part i. p. 
189). Compare a striking piece among 
the Fragmenta Incerta of Sophoklés (Fr. 
63, Brunck) and Euripid. Troad. 946, 
995, 1048. Even in the Opp. et Di. of 
Hesiod, Aphrodité is conceived rather 


* 


as a disturbing and injurious influence 
(v. 65). 

Adonis owes his renown to the Alex- 
andrine poets and their contemporary 
sovereigns (sce Bion’s Idyll and the Ado- 
niazusw of Theocritus). The favourites 
of Aphrodité, gven as counted up by 
the diligence of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
are however very few in number, (Ad- 
monitio ad Gent. p. 12, Sylb.) 

3 Λνδροθέᾳ δῶρον... ᾿Αθάνᾳ Sim- 
mias Rhodius; Πέλεκυς, ap. Hephestion, 
c. 9. p. 54, Gaisford. 3 

8 Apollodér. ap. Schol, ad Sophokl. 
Q(idip. vol. 57; Pausan. i. 24, 35 ix, 26. 
3; Diodor, v. 73; Plato, Legg, ix. p. 
920. In the Opp. et Di. of Hesiod, the 
carpenter is the servant of Athéné (429): 
see also Phereklos the τέκτων in the 
Tliad, v. 61: compare viii. 385; Odyss. 
viii. 493; and the Homeric Hy#fh to 
Aphrodité, v. 12, The learned article 
of O. Miiller (in the Encyclopedia of 
Ersch and Gruber, since republished 
among his Kleine Deutsche Schriften, 
p. 134 seq.), Pallas Athéné, brings to- 
gether all,that can be known about this 
goddess. 
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fice and solemnities.' It was altogether impossible to make Erech- 
theus son of Athéné,—the type of the goddess forbade it; but the 
Athenian mythe-creators, though they found this barrier impassable, 
strove to approach to it as near as they could, and the description 
which they give of the birth of Ericthonios, at once un-Homeric 
and unseemly, presents something like the phantom of maternity? 

The huntress Artemis, in Arcadia and in Greece proper, gene- 
rally exhibits a well-defined type with which the legends 
respecting her are tolerably consistent. But the Ephesian 
as well as the Tauric Artemis partakes more of the Asiatic character, 
and has borrowed the attributes of the Lydian Great Mother as well 
as of an indigenous Tauric Virgin: * this Ephesian Artemis passed 
to the colonies of Phokea and Milétus.t The Homeric Artemis 
shares with her brother Apollo in the dextérous use of the far- 
striking bow, and sudden death is described by the poet as in- 
flicted by her gentle arrow. Jealousy of the gods at the with- 
holding of honours and sacrifices, or at the presumption of mortals 
in contending with them,—a point of character so frequently re- 
curring in the types of the Grecian gods,—manifests itself in the 
legends of Artemis. The memorable Kalyd6nian boar js sent by 
her as a visitation upon Céncus,-because he had omitted to sacrifice 
to her, while he did honour to other gods.>. The Arcadian heroine 
Atalanta is however a reproduction of Artemis, with little or no 
difference, and the goddess is.sometimes confounded even with her 
attendant nymphs. 

The mighty Poseidon, the earth-shaker and the ruler of the sca, 
is second only to Zeus in power, but has no share in those 
imperial and supcrintending capacities which the Father of 
Gods and men exhibits. He numbers a numerous heroic progeny, 
usually men of great corporcal strength, and many of them belonging 
to the Mblic race. The great Neleid family of Pylus trace their origin 
up to him; and he is also the father of Polyphémus the Cyclops, 


Artemis, 


_ Posefd6n, 


1 Wiad, ii. 5465 viii, 362. 
2 Apollodor. iii. 4, ὁ. Compare the 
vague language of Plato, Kritias, c. iv., 


zied style of Bacchanal movement. See 
the words of Timotheus ap. Plutarch. de 
Audiend, Poet. p. 22, ο. 4, and περὶ 


and Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 757. 

3 Herodot. iv. 103; Strabo, xii. Ὁ. 
5844 xiii. p. 650. About the Ephesian 
Artemis, see Guhl, Ephesiaca (Berlin, 
1843), p. 79, sgq.; Aristoph. Nub. 590; 
Autokratés in Tympanistis apud Aélian. 
Hist. Animal. xii. 9; and Spanheim 
ad Callimach. Hymn. Dian. 36. The 
dances in honour of Artemis sometimes 
appear to have approached to the fren- 


Δεισιδ, c. 10, p. 170, also Aristoph. Lysist, 
1314, They seem to have been often 
celebrated in the solitudes of the moun- 
tains, which were the favourite resort 
of Artemis (Kallimach. Hymn. Dian. 
19), and these ὀρειβάσιαι were always 
causes predisposing to fanatical excite- 
ment, 

* Strabo, iv. p. 179, 

5 Tliad, ix. 529, 
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whose well-earned suffering he cruelly vevenges upon Odysseus. 
His Delés is the island of Kalaureia,! wherein there was held an 
old local Amphiktyony, for the purpose of rendering to him joint 
honour and sacrifice. The isthmus of Corinth, Heliké in Achaia, 
and Onchéstos in Boeotia, are also residences which he much af- 
fects, and where he is solemnly worshipped. But the abode which 
he originally and specially selected for himself was the Acropolis 
of Athens, where by a blow of his trident he produced a well of 
water in the rock: Athéné came afterwards and claimed the spot 
for herself, planting in token of possession the olive-tree which 
stood in the sacred grove of Pandrosos: and the decision either of 
the autochthonous Cecrops, or of Erechtheus, awarded to her the 
preference, much to the displeasure of Poseidén. Either on this 
account, or on account of the death of his son Eumolpus, slain in 
assisting the Eleusinians against Erechtheus, the Attic mythes 
ascribed to Poseidén great enmity against the Erechtheid family, 
which he is asserted to have ultimately overthrown: Thescus, 
whose glorious reign and deeds succeeded to that family, is said to 
have been really his son.? In several other places,—in gina, 
Argos and Naxos,—Poseidén had disputed the privileges of patron- 
god with Zeus, lléré and Dionysos: he was worsted in all, but 
bore his defeat, patiently.* Poseidén endured a long slavery, 
in common with Apollo, gods as they were,t under Laomedén, 
king of Troy, at the. command and condemnation of Zeus: the 
two gods rebuilt the walls of the city, which had been destroyed 
by Héraklés. When their time was expired, the insolent Laome- 
don withheld from them the stipulated reward, and even accom- 
panied its refusal with appalling threats; and the subsequent 
animosity of the god against Troy was greatly determined by the 
sentiment of this injustice.° 

Such periods of servitude, inflicted upon individual gods, are 
among the most remarkable of all the incidents in the . οι, κι 
divine legends. We find Apollo on another occasion temporary 
condemned to serve Admétus, king of Phere, as a imposed on 
punishment for having killed the Cyclipes, and Héraklés me 
also is sold as a slave to Omphalé. Even the fierce Arés, over- 

! Strabo, vill. p. 374. According to | laureia to him. (Pausan. x. 5, 3.) ἥ 
the old poem called Eumolpia, ascribed 2 Apollodér, iii. 14, 1; iii. 15, 3, 5. 
to Museus, the oracle of Delphi ori- 3 Plutarch, Sympos. viii. 6, p. 741, 
ginally belonged to Poseidéu and Gea,| Ἅ Miad, ii, 716, 766; Euripid. Alkestis, 
jointly: from Gwa it passed to Themis, | 2. See Panyasis, Fragm. 12, p. 24, ed. 
and from her to Apollo, to whom Po- | Diintzer, 


seidén also made over his share as a 5 Tliad, vii. 452; xxi. 459. 
compensation for the surrender of Ka- 
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powered and imprisoned for a long time by the two Aldids,' is 
ultimately liberated Only by extraneous aid. Such narratives 
attest the discursive range of Grecian fancy in reference to the 
gods, as well as the perfect commingling of things and persons, 
divine and human, in their conc&ptions of the past. The god who 
serves δ. ἴον the time degraded: but the supreme god who com- 
mands the servitude is in the like proportion exalted, whilst the 
idea of some sort of order and government among these super- 
human beings was never lost sight of. Nevertheless the mythes 
respecting the servitude of the gods became obnoxious afterwards, 
along with many others, to severe criticism on the part of philoso- 
phers. ᾿ 

The proud, jealous, and bitter Héré,—the goddess of the once- 
wealthy Mykéne, the fax et focus of the Trojan war, and 
the ever-present protectress of Jas6n in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition,’—occupies an indispensable station in the mythical world, 
As the daughter of Kronos and wife of Zeus, she fills a throne 
from whence he cannot dislodge her, and which gives her a right 
perpetually to grumble and to thwart him.* Wer unmeasured 
jealousy of the female favourites of Zeus, and her antipathy against 
his sons, especially against Héraklés, has been the suggesting 
cause of innumerable mythes: the general typeof her character 
stands here clearly marked, as furnishing both stimulus and guide 
to the mythopeeic fancy. The “Sacred Wedding,” or marriage 
of Zeus and Héré, was familiar to epithalamic poets long before 
it became a theme for the spiritualizing ingenuity of critics. 

Héphestos is the son of Héré without a father, and stands to her 
in the same relation as Athén@ to Zeus: her pride and 
want of sympathy are manifested by her casting him out at 
once in consequence of his deformity.t He is the god of fire— 
especially of fire in its practical applications to handicraft—and is 
indispensable as the right-hand and instrument of the gods. His 
skill and his deformity appear alternately as the source of my- 
thical stories: wherever exquisite and effective fabrication is 
intended to be designated, Héphestos is announced as the maker, 
although in this function the type of his character is reproduced in 
Bedalos. In the Attic legends he appears intimately united both 
with Prométheus and with Athéné, in conjunction with whom he 
was worshipped at Kolénus near Athens. Lémnos was the 
favourite residence of Héphestos; and if we possessed more know- 


Heéré. 


Héphestos. 


 Tliad, ν. 386. 2 liad, i, 544% iv. 29-385 viii, 408, 
53 Tliad, iv. 51; Odyss. xii. 72. 4 Iliad, xviii. 306, 
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ledge of this island and its town Héphezstias, we should doubtless 
find abundant legends detailing his adventures and interventions. 
The chaste, still, and home-keeping Hestia, goddess of the family 
hearth, is far less fruitful in mythical narratives, in spite 
of her very superior dignity, than the knavish, smooth- 
tongued, keen and acquisitive Hermés. His function of messenger of 
the gods brings him perpetually on the stage, and affords 
ample scope for portraying the features of his character. 
The Homeric hymn to Hermés describes the scene and circum- 
stances of his birth, and the almost instantaneous manifestation, 
even in infancy, of his peculiar attributes. It explains the friendly 
footing on which he stood with Apollo,—the interchange of gifts 
and functions between them,—and lastly, the inviolate security of 
all the wealth and offerings in the Delphian temple, exposed as 
they were to thieves without any visible protection, Such was the 
innate cleverness and talent of Hermés, that on the day he was 
born he invented the lyre, stringing the seven chords on the shell 
of a tortoise '—and also stole the cattle of Apollo in Pieria, drag- 
ging them backwards to his cave in Arcadia, so that their track 
could not be detected. To the remonstrances of his mother Maia, 
who points out to him the danger of offending Apollo, Hermés 
replies, that he aspires to rival the dignity and functions of Apollo 
among the immortals, and that if his father Zeus refuses to grant 
them to him, he will employ his powers of thieving in breaking 
open the sanctuary at Delphi, and in carrying away the gold and 
the vestments, the precious tripods and vessels.* Pre- ay 
sently Apollo discovers the loss of his cattle, and after ventor of 
some trouble finds his way to the Kyllénian cavern, where Το 
he sees Hermés asleep in his cradle. The child denies the theft 
with effrontery, and even treats the surmise as a ridiculous im- 
possibility : he persists in such denial even before’ Zeus, who how- 
ever detects him at once, and compels him to reveal the place 
where the cattle are concealed. But the lyre was as yet unknown 
to Apollo, who has heard nothing except the voice of the Muses 
and the sound of the pipe. So powerfully is he fascinated by hear- 
ing the tones of the lyre from Hermés, and so eager to become 
. possessed of it, that he is willing at once to pardon the past theft, 
and even to conciliate besides the friendship of [lermés.*  Acéor- 


Hestia. 


Hermés, 


1 Homer, Hymn, Mereur. 18— Εἰμὶ γὰρ és Πύθωνα, μέγαν δόμον ἀντιτορήσων, 
“Hoos γεγονὼς, μέσῳ ἥματι ἐγκιθάριζεν, "EvOev ἅλις τρίποδας περικαλλέας, ἠδὲ λέβητας 
Ἑσπέριος βοῦς κλέψεν ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος, ἄτο. Πορθήσω καὶ χρυσὸν, δο. 
* Homer, Hymn, Merc. 177— 3 Homer, Hymn. Mere. 442-454, 
BE 2 
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dingly a bargain is struck between the two gods and sanctioned 
Bargain be. by Zeus. THermés surrenders to Apollo the lyre, in- 
Hermes ang Venting for his own use the syrinx or panspipe, and 
polio. receiving from Apollo in exchange the golden rod of wealth, 
with empire over flocks and herds as well as over horses and oxen 
and the wild animals of the woods. He presses to obtain the gift 
of prophecy, but Apollo is under a special vow not to impart that 
privilege to any god whatever. He instructs Hermés however how 
to draw information, to a certain extent, from the More or Fates 
themsclves ; and assigns to him, over and above, the function of 
messenger of the gods to Hadés. 

Although Apollo has aequired the lyre, the particular object of 
his wishes, he is still under apprehension that Hermés will steal it 
away from him again, together with his bow, and he exacts a 
formal oath by Styx as security. Ilermés promises solemnly that 
he will steal none of the acquisitions, nor ovr invade the sanctuary 
of Apollo; while the latter on his part pledges himself to recognise 
Hermés as his chosen friend and companion, amongst all the other 
sons of Zeus, human or divine. 

So ‘came to pass, under the sanction of Zeus, the marked favour 
shown by Apollo to Hermés. But Ifermés (concludes the*hymu- 
nographer, with frankness unusual in speaking ef a god) “does 
very little good: he avails himself of the gears of night to 
cheat without measure the tribes of mortal men.” 

Here the general types of Hermés and als, coupled with the 
Expository present fact that no thief ever approached the rich and 
Hymn. seemingly accessible treasures of Delphi, engender a 
string of expository incidents y cast into a quasi-historical form, 
and detailing how it happened that Hermés had bound himself by 
especial convention to respect the Delphian temple. The types of 
Apollo seem to have been different in different times and parts of 
Greece: in some places he was worshipped as Apollo Nomios,? or 
the patron of pasture and cattle ; and this attribute, which else- 
where passed over to his son Aristaus, is by our hymnographer 
voluntarily surrendered to Hermés, combined with the golden rod 
of fruitfulness. On the other hand, the lyre did not originally 

1 Homer, Hymn. Mere, 504-520— Λητοίδης κατένευσεν én’ ἀρθμῷ καὶ φιλότητι 
: My τινα φίλτερον ἄλλον ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἔσεσθαι 
Μήτε θεὺν, μήτ' ἄνδρα Διὸς γόνον, &e. 

* Homer, Hymn. Mere. 574— 


Καὶ τὸ μὲν ‘Epps 
Anrotdnv ἐφίλησε διαμπερὲς, ὡς ἔτι καὶ νῦν, Κο. 
- * a * * * 
Καὶ τότε Maiados vids ὑποσχόμενος κατένευσε Tes ae tbe inte ae . : 
Μή ποτ᾽ ἀποκλέψειν, ὅσ᾽ 'Εκήβολος ἐκτεάτισται, Nees fae OEE OREN: τὸ Ὁ" ἀκρισοντηπεβοξκεύει, 
Μηδέ ποτ' ἐμπελάσειν πυκίνῳ δόμῳ: αὐτὰρ Νὕκτα δι' ὀρφναίην φῦλα θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. 


᾿Απόλλων om 3. Kallimach, Hymn. Apoll. 47. 
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belong to the Far-striking King, nor is he at all an inventor: the 
hymn explains both its first invention 8111 how it came into his 
possession. And the value of the incidents is thus partiy exposi- 
tory, partly illustrative, as expanding in detail the general precon- 
ceived character of the Kylléniai? god. 
To Zeus more amours are ascribed than to any of, the other 
gods, —probably because the Grecian kings and chief 
tains were especially anxious to trace their lineage to the 
highest and most glorious of all,—each of these amours having its 
representative progeny on earth.’ Such subjects were among the 
most promising and agreeable for the intcrest of mythical narra- 
tive, and Zeus as a lover thus became the father of a ereat many 
legends, branching out into innumerable interferences, for which 
his sons, all of shen distinguished individuals, and many of them 
persecuted by Hie, furnished the occasion. But besides this, the 
commanding functions@f the Supreme God, judicial and adminis- 
trative, extending both over gods and mnen, was a potent stimulus 
to the mythoporic activity. Zeus has to watch over his own 
dignity,—the first of all considerations with a god: moreover as 
Horkios,- Xenios, Ktésios, Meilichios (a small proportion of his 
thousand surnames), he guaranteed oaths and punished perjurers, 
he enforced the observance of hospitality, he guarded the family 
hoard and the crop realized for the year, and he granted expiation 
to the repentant criminal.” All these different functions created a 
demand for mythes, as the means of translating a dim, but. serious 
presentiment into distinct form, both sel splainine and communi- 
cable to others. In enforcing the sanctity of the oath or of the tie 
of hospitality, the most powerful gf all arguments would be a 
collection of legends respecting the judgements of Zeus, Horkios 
or Xenios; the more impressive and terrific such legends were, the 
greater would be their interest, and the less would any one dare 
to disbelieve them. ‘They constituted the natural outpourings of a 
strong and common sentiment, probably without any deliberate 
ethical intention: the preconceptions of the divine agency, ex- 
panded into legend, form a product analogous to the idea of the 
divine features and symmetry embodied in the bronze or the 
marble statue. 
But it was not alone the general type and attributes of the gods 
which contributed to put in action the mythopceic propensities. 


Zeus. 


' Kallimach. Hymn, Jov. 79. Ἔκ δὲ 2 Seo Herodot. i. 44. Xenoph. Ana- 
Διὸς βασιλῆες, &e. bas. vii. 8, 4. Plutarch, Théseus, c. 12. 
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The rites and solemnities forming the worship of each god, as well 

as the detai's of his temple and its locality, were a 
arising out of fertile source of mythes, respecting his exploits and suf- 
ceremonies. ferings, which to the people who heard them served the 
purpose of past history. Thc exegetes, or local guide and 
interpreter, belonging to each temple, preserved and recounted to 
eurious strangers these traditional narratives, which lent a certain 
dignity even to the minutiz of divine service. Out of a stock of 
materials thus ample, the poets extracted individual collections, 
such as the “ Causes” (Αἴτιχ) of Kallimachus, now lost, and such 
as the Fasti of Ovid are for the Roman religious antiquities.! 

It was the practice to offer to the gods in sacrifice the bones of 
the victim only, enclosed in fat: how did this practice 
arise? The author of the Hesiodic Theogony has a 
story which explains it: Prométheus tricked Zeus into 
an imprudent choice, at the period when tl gods and mortal men 
first came to an arrangement about privileges and duties (in 
Mekéné). Prométheus, the tutelary representative of man, divided 
a large steer into two portions: on the one side he placed the flesh 
and guts, folded up in the omentum and covered over with the 
skin ; on the other, he put the bones enveloped in fat. He then 
invited Zeus to determine which of the two portions the gods 
would prefer to receive from mankind. Zeus “ with both hands ” 
decided for and took the white fat, but was highly incensed on 
Promathens finding that he had got nothing at the bottom except the 
witted Zeus. bones. Nevertheless the choice of the gods was now 
irrevocably made: they were not entitled to any portion of the 
sacrificed animal beyond the, bones and the white fat; and the 


Mythes 


Small part οἵ. 
the animal 
sacrificed. 


' Ovid, Fasti, iv. 211, about the fes- 
tivals of Apollo :— 
“ Priscique imitamina facti 
Fira Dew comites raucaque terga movent.” 


And Lactantius, v. 19,15. “Ipsos ritus 
ex rebus gestis (deorum) vel ex casibus 
vel etiam ex mortibus, natos:” to the 
same purpose Augustin. De Civ. Ὁ. 
vii. 18; Diodér. iii. 56.  Plutarch’s 
Questiones Griecw et Romaicew are full 
of similar tales, professing to account 
for existing customs, many of them reli- 
giousand liturgic. See Lobeck, Orphica, 
Ῥ. 675. 
2 Hesiod, Theog. 550.— 

Φῆ pa δολοφρονέων' Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἄφθιτα μήδεα εἰδώς 
Τνῶ ῥ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἠγνοίησε δόλον" κακὰ δ᾽ ὄσσετο θυμῷ 
Θνητοῖς ἀνθρώποισι, τὰ καὶ τελέεσθαι ἔμελλεν. 


Χερσὶ δ᾽ ὅγ᾽ ἀμφοτέρῃσιν ἀνείλετο λευκὸν ἄλειφαρ' 
Χώσατο δὲ φρένας, ἀμφὶ χόλος δέ μιν ἵκετο θυμὸν, 
Ὡς ἴδεν ὄστεα λευκὰ βοὸς δολίῃ ἐπὶ τέχνῃ. 

In the second line of this citation, the 
poet tells us that Zeus saw through the 
trick, and was imposed upon by his own 
consent, foreknowing that after all, the 
mischievous consequences of the pro- 
ceeding would be visited on man. But 
the last lines, and indeed the whole 
drift of the legend, imply the contrary 
of this: Zeus was really taken in, and 
was in consequence very angry. It is 
curious to observe how the religious 
feelings of the poet drive him to save in 
words the prescience of Zeus, though in 
doing so he contradicts and nullifies the 
whole point of the story. 


δι 
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standing practice is thus plausibly explained.' I select this as one 
amongst a thousand instances to illustrate the genesis of legend 
out of religious practices. In the belief of the people, the event 
narrated in the legend was the real producing cause of the prac- 
tice: but when we come to appty a sound criticism, we are com- 
pelled to treat the event as existing only in its narratiye legend, 
and the legend itself as having been, in the greater ‘number of 
cases, engendered by the practice,—thus reversing the supposed 
order of production. 

In dealing with Grecian mythes generally, it is convenient. to 
distribute them into such as belong to the Gods and such ,, 

8, Heroes, 

as belong to the Heroes, according as the one or the a. 
other are the prominent personages. The former class get in 
manifest, more palpably than the latter, their real origin Ce ae 
as growing out of the faith and the feelings, without any necessary 
basis, either of matter-of fact or allegory : moreover, they elucidate 
more directly the religion of the Greeks, so important an item in 
their character as a people. But in point of fact, most of the 
mythes present to us Gods, Heroes and Men, in juxtaposition one 
with the other. And the richness of Grecian mythical literature 
arises from the infinite diversity of combinations thus opencd out ; 
first by the three class-types, God, Heré, and Man; next. by the 
strict keeping ‘with which each separate class and character is 
handled. We shall now follow downward the stream of mythical 
time, which begins with the Gods, to the Heroic legends, or those 
which principally concern the Heroes and Heroines ; for the latter 
were to the full as important in legend as the former. 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 557,— 
"Ex τοῦ δ᾽ ἀθανάτοισιν ἐπὶ χθονὶ φῦλ' ἀνθρώπων 
Καίουσ᾽ ὄστεα λευκὰ θνηέντων ἐπὶ βωμῶν. 
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CHAPTER II. 
"LEGENDS RELATING TO HEROES AND MEN. 


Tue Hesiodic theogony gives no account of anything like a creation 
of man, nor does it seem that such an idea was much entertained in 
the legendary vein of Grecian imagination ; which commonly carried 
back the present men by successive generations to some 


Races of 

appest inthe primitive ancestor, himself sprung from the soil, or from 
esiodic 1 1 1 } 

Works and ὃ neighbouring river, or mountain, or froma god, a nymph, 

Daye &c. But the poet of the Hesiodic “ Works and Days 


has given us a narrative conceived in a very different spirit respect- 
ing the origin of the human race, more in harmony with the sober 
and melancholy ethical tone which reigns through that poem.’ 

First (he tells us) the Olympic gods made the golden race,— 
good, perfect, and happy men, who lived from the spontaneous 
abundance of the carth, in ease and tranquillity like the gods them- 
selves: they suffered neither disease nor old-age, and 
their death was like a gentle sleep. After death they 
became, by the award of Zeus, guardian terrestrial demons, who 
watch unseen over the proceedings of mankind—with the regal 
privilege of dispensing to them wealth, and taking account of good 
and bad deeds. 

Next, the gods made the silver race,—unlike and greatly inferior} 
both in mind and body, to the golden. The men of this 
race were reckless and mischievous towards each other, 
and disdainful of the immortal gods, to whom they refused to offer 
either worship or sacrifice. Zeus in his wrath buried them in the 
earth ; but there they still enjoy a secondary honour, as the Blest 
of the under-world.? 


The golden.’ 


The Silver. 


1 Hesiod, as cited in the Etymologicon | Αὐτὰρ ἐπειδὴ τοῦτο γένος κατὰ γαῖα κάλυψε, 


Magnum (probably the Hesiodic Cata- 
logue of Women, as Marktscheffel con- 
siders it, placing it Fragm. 133), gives 
the parentage of a certain Brotos, who 
must probably be intended as the first 
of men: Βρότος, ὧς μὲν Εὐήμερος 5 Μεσ- 
σήνιος, ἀπὸ Βρότου τινος αὐτόχθονος" ὁ δὲ 
Ἡσίοδος, ἀπὸ Βρότου τοῦ Αἴθερος καὶ 
Ἡμέρας. 
2 Opp. Di. 120.-- 


Toi μὲν δαίμονές εἰσι Διὸς μεγάλου διὰ βουλὰς 
'᾽Εσθλοὶ, ἐπιχθόνιοι, φύλακες θνητῶν, ἀνθρώπων" 
Ot pa φνυλάσσουσίν τε δίκας καὶ σχέτλια ἔργα, 
᾿Ηέρα ἑσσάμενοι, πάντη φοιτῶντες ἐπ᾽ αἷαν 
ἸΠλοντόδοται' καὶ τοῦτο γέρας βασιληΐον ἔσχον. 
8. Opp. Di. 140.— 

Αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῦτο γένος κατὰ γαῖα κάλυψε, 
Toi μὲν ὑποχθόνιοι μάκαρες θνητοὶ καλέονται 
Δεύτεροι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπης τιμὴ καὶ τοῖσιν ὀπηδεῖ, 
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Thirdly, Zeus made the brazen race, quite different from the 
silver. They were made of hard ash-wood, pugna- 
cious and terrible: they were of immense strength and 
adamantine soul, neither raising nor touching bread. Their arms, 
their houses, and their implements were all of brass: there was then 
no iron. This race, eternally fighting, perished by eaeh other’s 
hands, died “out, and descended without name or privilege to 
Tadés.! 

Next, Zeus made a fourth race, far juster and better than the last 
preceding. ‘These were the Heroes or demigods, who Re 
fought at the sieges of Troy and Thébes. But this “”"""* 
splendid stock also became extinct : some perished in war, others 
were removed by Zeus to a happier state in the islands of the Blest. 
There they dwell in peace and comfort, under the government of 
Kronos, reaping thrice in the year the spontaneous produce of the 
earth? 

The fifth race, which succeeds to the Herocs, is of iron: it is the 
race to which the poet himself belongs, and bitterly does 
he regret it. He finds his contemporaries mischievous, 
dishonest, unjust, ungrateful, given to perjury, careless botheof the 
ties of consanguinity and of the behests of the gods: Nemesis and 
AXidés (Ethical Self-reproach) have left earth and gone back to 
Olympus. How keenly does he wish that his lot had been cast 
either earlier or later !* This iron race is doomed to continual guilt, 
care, and sufféring, with a small infusion of good ; but the time will 
come when Zeus will put an end to it. The poet dues not venture 
to predict what sort of race will succeed. 

Such is the scries of distinct races of men, which Hesiod, or the 
author of the “ Works and Days,” enumerates as having existed 
down to his own time. I give it as it stands, without placing much 
confidence in the various explanations which critics have offered. 
It stands out in more than one respect from the general tone and 
sentiment of Grecian legend: moreover the sequence of races is 
neither natural nor homogeneous,—the heroic race not having any 
metallic denomination, and not occupying any legitimate place in 
immediate succession to the brazen. Nor is the conception of 


The Brazen. 


‘The Iron. 


1 The ash was the wood out of which | ? Opp. Di. 157.— 
spear-handles were made (Iliad, xvi. | ᾿Ανδρῶν ᾿Ηρώων θεῖον γένος, οἱ καλέονται 
142): the Νύμφαι MéAca: are born along | ‘Hyideou προτέρῃ γενέῃ κατ᾽ ἀπείρονα γαῖαν. 
with the Gigantes and the Erinnyes| 4 Opp. Di. 173.— 
(Theogon. 187),— gensque virdm trun: | Μήκετ' ἔπειτ᾽ ὥφειλον ἐγὼ πέμπτοισι μετεῖναι 
cis et duro robore nata” (Virgil, Aineid, | '᾿Ανδράσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἣ πρόσθε θανεῖν, ἣ ἔπειτα γενέσθαι. 
viii. 315),—Aearts of ouk, Noy γὰρ δὴ γένος ἐστι σιδήρεον. . . . 
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the demons in harmony either with Homer or with the Hesiodic 
theogony. Im Homer, there is scarcely any distinction 


Different 
both from between gods and demons: farther, the gods are stated 
eogon: aa ay A iy . 
and from ” to go about and visit the cities of men in various dis- 
omer. 


guises for the purpose ef inspecting good and evil pro- 
ceedings. But in the poem now before us, the distinction between 
gods and demons is generic. ‘he latter are invisible tenants of 
earth, remnants of the once happy golden race whom the Olympic 
gods first made: the remnants of the second or silver race are not 
demons, nor are they tenants of earth, but they still enjoy an 
honourable posthumous existence as the Blest of the under-world. 
Nevertheless the Hesiodic demons are in no way authors or abet- 
tors of evil; on the contrary, they form the unseen police of the 
gods, for the purpose of repressing wicked behaviour in the world. 
We may trace, I think, in this quintuple succession of earthly 


Explanation races, set forth by the author of the “ Works and Days,” 
0 15 . a . . . 
ference. the confluence of two veins of sentiment, not consistent 


one with the other, yet both co-existing in the author’s mind. The 
drift of his poem is thoroughly didactic and ethical. Though 
deeply, penetrated with the injustice and suffering which darken the 
face of human life, he nevertheless strives to maintain, both in him- 
self and in others, a conviction that on the whole the just and laborious 
man will come off well,” and he enforces in considerable detail the 
lessons of practical prudence and virtue. This ethical sentiment, 
which dictates his appreciation of the present, also guides his iina- 
gination as to the past. It is pleasing to him to bridge over the 
chasm between the gods and degenerate man, by the supposition 
Ethicat vein. Of previous races,—the first altogether pure, the second 
of sentiment. worse than the first, and the third still worse than the 
second ; and to show further how the first race passed by gentle 
death-sleep into glorious immortality ; how the second race was 
sufficiently wicked to drive Zeus to bury them in the under-world, 
yet still leaving them a certain measure of honour ; while the third 


1 Odyss. xvii. 486. 


is to the contrary, 
3 There are some lines, in which he 


Plutarch rejects the above four lines, 


appears to believe that, under the pre- 
sent wicked and treacherous rulers, it is 
not the interest of any man to be just 
(Opp. Di. 270) :— 

Νῦν δὴ ἐγὼ μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐν ἀνθρώποισι δίκαιος 
Ἑϊην, μήτ᾽ ἐμὸς vids: ἐπεὶ κακόν ἐστι δίκαιον 
Ἔμμεναι, εἰ μείζω γε δίκην ἀδικώτερος ἕξει" 
᾿Αλλὰ τόδ᾽ οὕπω ἔολπα τελεῖν Δία τερπικεραυνον. 


On the whole, however, his conviction 


seemingly on no*other ground than 
because he thought them immoral and 
unworthy of Hesiod (see Proclus ad loc.). 
But they fall in perfectly with the tem- 
per of the poem; and the rule of Plutarch 
is inadmissible, in determining the cri- 
tical question of what is genuine or 
spurious, 
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was so desperately violent as to perish by its own animosities, 
without either name or honour of any kin@ The conception of the 
golden race passing after death into good guardian demons, which 
some suppose to have been derived from a comparison with oriental 
angels, presents itself to the poet partly as approximating this race 
to the gods, partly as a means of constituting a triple gradation of 
post-obituary existence, proportioned to the character of each race 
whilst alive. ‘The denominations of gold and silvet, given to the 
two first races, justify themselves, like those given by Simonidés of 
Amorgos and by Phokylidés to the different characters of women, 
derived from the dog, the bee, the mare, the ass and cther animals ; 
and the epithet of brazen is specially explained by reference to the 

material which the pugnacious third race suv ey employed 
for their arms and other implements 

So far we trace intelligibly enough the moralising v vein: we find 
the revolutions of the past so arranged as to serve partly aphid 
as an cthical lesson, partly as a suitable preface to the mythical 
present.! But fourth in the list comes “ the divine race of mest 
and here a new vein of thought is opened by the poct. The g., 
metry of his ethical past is broken up, in order to make Shes 
these cherished beings of the national faith. For though the δῇ or 
of the “Works and Days” was himscl? of a didactic "Ἢ of 
thought, like Phokylidés, or Solin, or Theognis, yet he had 
present to his feelings, in common with his countrymen, the picture 
of Grecian foretime, as it was set forth in the current mythes, and 
still more in Homer and those other epical productions which were 
then the only existing literature and history. It was impossible 
for him to exclude, from his sketch of the past, either the great 
persons or the glorious exploits which these poems ennobled ; and 
even if he himself could have consented to such an exclusion, the 
sketch would have become repulsive to his hearers. But the chiefs 
who figured before Thébes and Troy could not be well identified 
either with the golden, the silver, or the “brazen race: moreover it 


' Aratus (Phanomen. 107) gives only 
three successive rages,—the golden, sil- 
ver, .and brazen: Ovid superadds to 
these the iron race (Metamorph. i. 89- 
144) ; neither of them notice the heroic 
race, 

The observations both of Buttmann 
(Mythos der altesten Menschenge- 
schlechter, t. ii. p. 12 of the Mythologus) 
and of Vélcker (Mythologie des Japeti- 
schen Geschlechts, ἃ 6, pp, 250-279) on 


this series of distinct races are ingenious 
and may be read with profit. Both 
recognise the disparate character of the 
fourth link in the series, and each 
accounts for it in a different manner. 
My own view comes nearer to that of 
Voleker, with some considerable dif- 
ferences; amongst which one is, that he 
rejects the verses respecting the demons, 
which seem to me capital parts of the 
whole scheme. 
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was essential that they should be placed in immediate contiguity 
with the present race, bébause their descendants, real or supposed, 
were the most prominent and conspicuous of existing men. Hence 
the peet is obliged to assign to them the fourth place in the series, 
and to interrupt the descending ethical movement in order to in- 
terpolate shem between the brazen and the iron race, with neither 
of which they present any analogy. The iron race, to which the 
poet himself unhappily belongs, is the legitimate successor, not of 
th® heroic, but of the brazen. Instead of the fierce and self-anni- 
hilating pugnacity which characterises the latter, the iron race 
manifests an aggregate of smaller and meaner vices and mischiefs. 
It will not perish bv suicidal extinction—but it is growing worse 
and worse, and is graauelly losing its vigour, so that Zeus will not 
vouchsafe to preserve much lueger such a race upon the earth. 

I conceive that the series of races imagined by the poct of the 
Works and Days” is the product. of two distinct aud incongruous 
veins of imagination,—the didactic or ethical blending with the 

ae primitive mythical or epical. His poem is remarkable as 
Arift ws," the most ancient didactic production of the Grecks, and 
aidDly, ps as one of the first symptoms of a new tone of sentiment 
peefh finding its way into their literature, never afterwards to 
becor|: extinct. The t&idency of the “ Works and Days” is anti- 
heroic: far from sccking to inspire admiration for adventurous 
sare PA the author inculcates the strictest justice, the most unre- 
mitting labour and frugality, and a sober, not to say anxious, csti- 
mate of all the’ minute specialties of the future. Prudence and 
probity are his means,—practical’ comfort and happiness his end. 
But he deeply feels, and keenly exposes, the manifold wickedness 
and shortcomings of his contemporaries, in reference to this capital 
standard. He turns with displeasure from the present men, not 
because they are too feeble to hurl either the spear of Achilles or 
some vast boundary-stone, but because they are rapacious, knavish, 
and unprincipled. ; 

The demons first introduced into the religious atmosphere of 
First intro the Grecian world by the author of the “ Works and 
demons. § Days,’—as generically different from “the gods, but 
essentially good, and forming the intermediate agents and police 
between gods and men,—are deserving of attention. They are the 
seed of a doctrine which afteywards underwent many changes, and 
became of great importance, first as oue of the constituent elements 
of pagan faith, then as one of the helps to its subversion. It will 
be recollected that the buried remnants of the half-wicked silver 
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race, though they are not recognised gs demons, are still consi- 
dered as having a substantive existence, ἃ name, and dignity, in 
the under-world. The step was easy, to treat them as demons 
also, but as demons of a defective and malignant character: this 
step was made by Empedoclés dnd Xenocratés, and to a certain 
extent countqnanced by Plato.'!. There came thus to be’ admitted 
among the pagan philosophers damons .both good and Changes in 
bad, in every degree: and these demons were found ~*uons. 
available as a means of explaining many phenomers for which it 
was not convenient to admit the agency of the gods. They served 
to relieve the gods from the odium of physical and moral evils, as 
Fell as from the necessity of constantly meddling in small affairs. 
The objectionable ceremonies of the pagan religion were defended 
upon the ground that im‘no other way could the exigencies of such 
malignant beings be appeased. The diemons were most frequently 
noticed as causes of evil, and thus the name came insensibly to 
convey with it a bad seuse,—the idea of an evil being as contrasted 
with the goodness of a god. So it was found by the Christian 
writers when they commenced their controversy with paganism. 
One branch of their argument led them to identify the pagaMegods 
with damons in the evil sense, and the insensible change in the 
received meaning of the word lent them a specious assist- Ἐπιρίογοὰ Ἢ 
ance. For they could easily show, that not only in #ouSc" 
Ifomer, but in the general language of early pagans, all ™" 

the gods generally were spoken of as daemons—and therefore, ver- 
bally speaking, Clemens and Tatian seemed to affirm nothing 
more against Zeus or Apollo than was involved in the language of 
Paganism itself. Yet the audience of Homer or Sophoklés would 
have strenuously repudiated the proposition, if it had been put to 
them in the sense which the word demon bore in the age and 
among the circle of these Christian writers. 

In the imagination of the author of the “ Works and Days,” the 
damons occupy an important place, and are regarded as sie or 
being of serjous practical efficiency. When he is remon- the Hesioaie 
strating with the rulers around him upon their gross ς 
injustice and corruption, he reminds them of the vast number of 
these immortal servants of Zeus who are perpetually on guard 
amidst mankind, and through whom the visitations of the gods will 
descend even upon the most potent evil-doers.? His supposition 


1 See this subject further mentioned | 2 Opp. Di. 252, Tpls γὰρ μύριοί εἰσιν 
—infra, chap. xvi. ἐπὶ χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ, δίο. 
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that the demons were not gods, but departed men of the golden 
race, allowed him to nlultiply their number indefinitely, without 
too much cheapening the divine dignity. 

As this poet, enslaved by the current legends, has introduced the 
heroic race into a series to which they do not legitimately belong— 
so he has‘under the same influence inserted in another part of his 
poem the mythe of Pandéra and Prométheus,' as a means of ex- 
plaining: the primary diffusion, and actual abundance, of evil among 

nkind. ‘Yet. this mythe can in no way consist with his quintuple 
scale of distinct rees. and is in fact a totally distinct theory to 
explain the same problem,—the transition of mankind from a su 
posed state of antecedent happiness to one of present toil and suffer- 
ing. Such an inconsistency is not a sufficient reason for questioning 
the genuineness of either passage; for the two stories, though one 
contradicts the other, both harmonise with that central purpose 
= which governs the author’s mind,—a querulous and didactic 

ersonal . 

feeling which appreciation of the present. That such was his purpose 
B Werks appears not only from the whole tenor of his poem, but 
and Days" also from the remarkable fact that his own personality, 
his ὦ adventures and kindred, and his own sufferings figure in it 
conspfcuously. And this introduction of self imparts to it a peculiar 
interebt. The father of Hesiod came over from the Avolic Kymé, with 
the view of bettering his conditfon, and settled at Askra in Beeotia, 
at the foot of Mount Helicon. After his death his two sons divided 
the family inheritance: but Hesiod bitterly complains that his 
brother Persés cheated and went to law with him, and obtained 
through corrupt judges an unjust decision. 116 farther reproaches 
his brother with a preference for the suits and unprofitable bustle 
of the agora, at a time when he ought to be labouring for his sub- 
sistence in the field. Askra indeed was a miserable place, repul- 
sive both in summer and winter. Hesiod had never crossed the 
sea, except once from Aulis to Euboea, whither he went to attend 
the funeral-games of Amphidamas, the chief of Chalkis: he sung 
a hymn, and gained as prize a tripod, which he consegated to the 
muses in Helicon? 

These particulars, scanty as they are, possess a peculiar value, as 
the earliest authentic memorandum respecting the doing or suffer- 
ing of any actual Greck person. There is no external testimony at 
all worthy of trust respecting the age of the ‘‘ Works and Days:” 
Herodotus treats Hesiod and Homer as belonging to the same age, 


1 Opp. Di, 50-105. 2 Opp. Di, 630-650, 27-45, 
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four hundred years before his own time ; and there are other state- 
ments besides, some placing Hesiod at ah earlier date Probable. 
than Iomer, some at a later. Looking at the internal poen. 
evidences, we may observe that the pervading sentiment, tone, and 
purpose of the poem is widely dffferent from that of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and analogous to what we read respecting the coyapositions 
of Archilochus and the Amorgian Simonidés. ‘The author of the 
“Works and Days” is deed a preacher and not a satirist - ‘but 
with this distinction, we find in him the same predorinance of fe 
present and the positive, the same disposition to turn the muse into 
an exponent of his own personal wrongs, tlie same employment of 
ZEsopic fable by way of illustration, and the same unfavourable 
estimate of the female sex,! all of which maybe traced in the two 
pocts above-mentioned, placing both of them in contrast with the 
Homeric epic. Such an internal analogy, in the absence of good 
testimony, is the best guide which we can follow in determining the 
date of the “Works and Days,” which we should accordingly 
place shortly after the year 700 B.c. The style of the poem might 
indeed afford a proof that the ancient and uniform hexameter, tho gh 
well-adapted to continuous legendary narrative or to solemn hymns, 
was somewhat monotonous when called upon either to serve ajpole- 
mical purpose or to impress a striking moral lesson. When pocts, 
then the only existing composers, fif&t began to apply their thoughts 
to the cut and thrust Poe actual life, aggressive or didactic, the verse 
would be seen to require a new, livelier and smarter metre; and 
out of this want grew the clegiac and the iambic verse, both seem- 
ingly contemporaneous, and both intended to supplant the primitive 
hexameter for the short effusions then coming into vogue. 


1 Compare the fable (αἶνος) in the | Welcker, v. 95-115); also Phokylidés 
“Works and Days,” v. 200, with those | ap. Stobseum Florileg. Ixxi, 
in Archilochus, Fr. xxxviii. and xxxix.,| Isokratés assimilates the character of 
Gaisford, respecting the fox and the ape; | the ‘(Works and Days” to that of 
and the legend of Pandora (v, 95 and v, | Theognis and Phokylidés (ad Nikokl. 
705) with the fragment of Simonidés of | Or. ii. p. 23), 
Amorgos respgpting women (Fr, viii. ed. 
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CHAPTER III. 
LEGEND OF THE IAPETIDS. 


wu 

Tre sons ofthe Titan god Iapetus, as described in the Hesiodic 
theogony, are Atlaxe.Mencetius, Prométheus, and Epimétheus.' Of 
these, Atlas alone is mentioned by Homer im the Odyssey, and even 
he not as the son of Iapetus: the latter himself is named in the 
Iliad as existing in Tartarus along with Kronos. The Homeric 
Atlas “knows the depths of the whole sea, and keeps by himself 
those tall pillars which hold the heaven apart from the earth.”? 

As the Homeric theogany generally appears much expanded in 
Japetitsin Hesiod, so also does the family of Iapetus, with their 
Hesiod. varied adventures. Atlas is here described, not as the 
keeper of the intermediate pillars between heaven and earth, but 
as aa condemned by Zeus to support the heaven on his head 
and Wands ;* while the ficree Mencetius is pushed down to Erebus 
as a punishment for his ungovernable insolence. But the remaining 
two brothers, Prométheus and Epimétheus, are among the most 
interesting creations of Grecian legend, and distinguished in more 
than one respect from all the remainder. 

First, the main battle between Zeus and the Titan gods is a con- 
Prométheus ἰοδὺ of force purely and simply—mountains are hurled 
and Epi- and thunder is launched, and the victory remains to the 

strongest. But the competition between Zeus and Pro- 
métheus is one of craft and stratagem: the victory does indeed 
remain to the former, but the honours of the fight belong to the 
latter. Secondly, Prométheus and Epimétheus (the fore-thinker 
and the after-thinker‘) are characters stamped at the same mint, 
and by the same effort, the express contrast and antitfisis of cach 
other. Thirdly, mankind are here expressly brought forward, not 


1 Hesiod. Theog. 510. "Earns, κεφαλῇ τε καὶ ἀκαμάτοισι χέρεσσι. 
8. x 


A 8 
Hom. Odyas. 1, 120.— Hesiod stretches far beyond the sim- 
Ardavros θυγατὴρ ὀλοόφρονος, ὅστε θαλάσσης | plicity of the Homeric conception. 
Πάσης βένθεα olde, ἔχει δέ τε κίονας αὐτὸς 4 Pindar extends the family of Epimé- 
Μακρὰς, αἱ γαῖάν re καὶ οὐρανὸν ἀμφὶς ἔχουσιν. theus and gives him a daughter, Πρόφα- 
8. Hesiod, Theog. 516— ots (Pyth. v, 25), Excuse, the offspring 
Ατλας δ᾽ οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἔχει κρατερῆς on’ | of After-thought. 
ἀνάγκης 
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indeed as active partners in the strugglg, but as the grand and 
capital subjects interested,—as gainers or sufferers by the result. 
Prométheus appears in the exalted character of champion of the 
human race, even against the formidable superiority of Zeus. 

In the primitive or Hesiodie legend, Prométheus is not the 
creator or mquider of man; it is only the later additiéns which 
invest him with this character.'| The race are supposed as existing, 
and Prométheus, a member of the dispossessed body of Titan gods, 
comes forward as their representative and defender. ‘Che advan- 
tageous bargain which he made with Zeus cu their behalf, in 
respect to the partition of the sacrificial animals, has been re- 
counted in a preceding chapter. Zeus felt that he had been 
outwitted, and was exceeding wroth, qn his displeasure Cis 
he withheld from mankind the inestimable comfort of of trome- 

. ΗΝ theus and 
fire, so that the race would have perished, had not Zeus. 
Prométheus stolen fire, in defiance of the Supreme Ruler, and 
brought it to men in the hollow stem of the plant called giant- 
feunel.? 

Zeus was now doubly indignant, and determined to play off a still 
more ruinous stratagem. I{épheestos, by his direction, mdulded 
the form of a beautiful virgin; Athéné dressed her, Aphrodité 
and the Charites, bestowed upon her both ornament and fascination, 
while Hermés infused into her the mind of a dog, a deceitful spirit, 
and treacherous words.? The messenger of the gods conducted 
this “fascinating mischief” to mankind, at a time when Promé- 
theus was not present. Now Epimétheus had received from his 
brother peremptory injunctions not to accept from the hands of 
Zeus any present whatever ; but the beauty #f Pandora 
(so the newly-formed female was called) was not to be 
resisted. She was received and admitted among men, and from 
that moment their comfort and tranquillity was exchanged for 
suffering of every kind.t The evils to which mankind are liable 
had been before enclosed in a cask in their own keeping: Pandéra 
in her malicg removed the lid of the cask, and out flew these 
thousand evils and calamities, to exercise for ever their destroying 


Pand6ra. 


' Apollodér. 1.7, 1. Nor is he such The first Epigram of Krinna (Anthol. 
either in schylus, or in the Platonic | i. p. 58, ed. Brunck) seems to allude to 
fable (Protag. ¢. 30), though this version | Prométheus as moulder of man. The 
became at last the most popular. Some | expression of Aristophanés (Aves, 689) 
hardened lumps of clay, remnants of ] ---πλάσματα mndod—does not necessarily 
that which had been employed by Pro- | refer to Prométheus. : 
métheua in moulding man, were shown | ? Hesiod. Theog. 566; Opp. Di. 52. 
to Pausanias at Panopeus in Phokis 8. Theog. 580; Opp. Di. 50-85, 
(Paus, x..4, 3). 4 Opp. Di, 81-90. 
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force. Hope alone remained imprisoned, and therefore without 
efficacy, as before—the’ inviolable lid being replaced before she 
could escape. Before this incident (says ‘the legend) men had 
lived without disease or suffering ; but now both earth and sea are 
full of mischiefs. Maladics of evety description stalk abroad by day 
as well as. by night,’ without any hope for man of reljef to come. 
_The Theogony gives the legend here recounted, with some 


Ῥαπάδτα μι. variations — leaving out the part of Epimétheus altogether, 
60- . A . . 
gony. as well as the cask of evils. Pandora is the ruin of man, 


simply as the mother and representative of the female sex.? And 
the variations are thus useful, as they enable us to distinguish the 
essential from the accessory circumstances of the story. 

“ Thus (says the poet, at the conclusion of his narrative) it is 
not possible to escape from the purposes of Zeus.”* His mythe, 
connecting the calamitous condition of man with the malevolence 
of the supreme god, shows, first, by what cause such an unfriendly 
feeling was raised; next, by what instrumentality its deadly 
results were brought about. The human race are not indeed the 
creation, but the protected flock of Prométheus, one of the elder 
or dispossessed Titan gods, When Zeus acquires supremacy, man- 
kind along with the rest become subject to him, and are to make the 
best bargain they can, respecting worship and service to be yielded. 
By the stratagem of their advocate Prométheus, ‘Zeus is cheated into 
such a partition of the victims as is eminently unprofitable to him ; 


Aten whereby his wrath is so provoked, that he tries to sub- 
ΠῚ . 
the poet. tract from man the use of fire. Here however his scheme 


is frustrated by the theft of Prométheus: 


Opp. Di. 93. Pandéra does not 
bring with her the cask, as the common 
version of this story would have us 


but his second attempt 


Φ 


ce. 7, p. 1056. The explanation here 
given of the Hesiodic passage relating to 
Hope, is drawn from an able article in 


suppose: the cask exists fast closed in 
the custody of Epimétheus, or of man 
himself, and Pandéra commits the fatal . 
treachery of removing the lid. The 
case is analogous to that of the closed 
bag of unfavourable winds which Holus : 
gives into the hands of Odysseus, and 
which the guilty companions of the 
latter force open, to the entire ruin of ; 
bis hopes (Odyss, x. 19-50). The idea 
of the two casks on the threshold of ; 
_ Zeus, lying ready for dispensation—one | 
full of evils, the other of benefits—is | 
Homeric (Iliad, xxiv. 527):— 

Δοίοι yap τε πίθοι κατακείαται ἐν Διὸς οὔδει, &c. 


Plutarch assimilates to this the πίθος 
opened by Pandora, Consolat. ad Apollon. 


the Wiener Jahrbucher, vol. 109 (1845), 
p. 220, by Ritter; a review of Schémann’s 
translation of the Prométheus of Hischy- 
lus. ‘The diseaseg and evils are inope- 
rative so long as they remain shut up 
in the cask: the same @nischief-making 


‘influence which lets them out to their 


_ calamitous work, takes care that Hope 
᾿ shall still continue a powerless prisoner 
in the inside. 
? Theog. 590.— 
Ἔκ τῆς γὰρ γένος ἐστὶ γυναικῶν θηλυτεράων, 
| Τῆς γὰρ ὀλῶιόν ἐστι γένος" καὶ φῦλα γυναικῶν 
| πῆμα μέγα θνητοῖσι μετ᾽ ἀνδράσι ναιετάουσι, ὅσο. 
8 Opp. Di. 105.— 


Οὕτως οὔτι πῆ ἐστὶ Διὸς νόον ἐξαλέασθαι. 
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is more successful, and he in his turn cheats the unthinking Epimé- 
theus into the acceptance of a present (™@ spite of the peremptory 
interdict of Prométheus) by which the whole of man’s happiness is 
wrecked. ‘This legend grows out of two feelings; partly as to the 
relations of the gods with man, partly as to the relation of the 
female sex wigh the male. The present gods are unkind towards 
man, but the old gods, with whom man’s lot was originally cast, 
were much kinder—and the ablest. among them stands forward 
as the indefatigable protector of the race. Neverthcicss, the mere 
excess of his craft proves the ultimate ruin of the cause which he 
espouses., He cheats Zeus out of a fair share of the sacrificial 
victim, so as both to provoke and justify a retaliation which he 
cannot be always at hand to ward off; the retaliation is, in his 
absence, consummated by a snare laid for Epimétheus and |, 

μ Ω . an 
voluntarily accepted. And thus, though Hesiod ascribes wretches, 
the calamitous condition of man to the malevolence of πο ον 
Zeus, his piety suggests two exculpatory pleas for the ange 
latter ; mankind have been the first to defraud Zeus of his legiti- 
mate share of the sacrifice—and they have moreover been con- 
senting parties to their own ruin. Such are the feelings, as *to the 
relation between the gods and man, which have been one of the 
generating elements of this legend. The other clement, |... ., 

a conviction of the vast mischief arising to man from  sising trom 
women, whom yet they cannot dispense with, is fre- ; 
quently and strongly sect forth in several of the Greek poets—by 
Simonidés of Amorgos and Phokylifs, not less than by Kuripidés. 
But the miserics arising from woman, however great they might 
be, did not reach Prométheus himself. For him, the rash cham- 
pion who had ventured “to compete in sagacity”' with Zeus, a 
different punishment was in store. Bound by heavy chains to a 
pillar, he remained fast imprisoned for several generations: cvery 
day did an ¢agle prey upon his liver, and every night Hit aaa ἐΝΣ 
did the liver grow afresh for the next day’s suffering. of Prome- 
At length Zeus, eager to enhance the glory of his favour- 6 
ite son, Héraklés, permitted the latter’ to kill the eagle and rescue 
the captive.? . 
Such is the Prométhean mythe as it stands in the Hesiodic 
poems; its earliest form, as far as we can tracc. Upon it was 
founded the sublime tragedy of Aischylus, “The Enchained 
Prométheus,” together with at least oné more tragedy, now lost, 


' Theog. 534. Olver’ ἐρίζετο βουλὰς ὑπερμενέϊ Κρονίωνι. 2 Theog. 521-532, 
F 2 
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by the same author.! “uschylus has made several important 
alterations ; describing tM human race, not as having once en- 
joyed and subsequently lost a state of tranquillity and enjoyment, 
but as originally feeble and wretched. Ue suppresses both the 
first trick played off by Prométheus upon Zeus respecting the par- 
tition of the victim—and the final formation and serding of Pan- 
déra—which are the two most marked portions of the Hesiodic 
The Pro. story ; while on the other hand he brings out prominently 
#xhylus and enlarges upon the theft of fire,? which in Hesiod is 
but slightly toucied. If he has thus relinquished the antique 
simplicity of the story, he has rendered more than ample compen- 
sation by imparting to it a grandeur of ¢déal, a large reach of 
thought combined with appeals to our earnest and admiring 
sympathy, and a pregnancy of suggestion in regard to the relations 
between the gods and man, which soar far above the Hesiodic 
level—and which render his tragedy the most impressive, though 
not the most artistically composed, of all Grecian dramatic pro- 
ductions. Prométheus there appears not only as the heroic 
champion and sufferer in the cause and for the protection of the 
humafi race, but also as the gifted teacher of all the arts, helps, 
and ornaments of life, amongst which fire is only one :* all this 
against the will and in defiance of, the purpose of Zeus, who, on 
acquiring his empire, wished to destroy the human race and to 
beget some new breed.* Moreover, new relations between Pro- 
métheus and Zeus are superadded by Aéschylus. At the com- 
mencement of the struggle @etween Zeus and -the Titan gods, 
Prométheus had vainly attempted to prevail upon the latter to 
conduct it with prudence ; but when he found that they obstinately 
declined all wise counsel, and that their ruin was inevitable, he 
abandoned their cause and joined Zeus. To him and to his advice 
Zeus owed the victory ; yet the monstrous ingratitude and tyranny 
of the latter is now manifested by nailing him to a rock, for no 
other crime than because he frustrated the purpose of extinguishing 
the human race, and furnished to them the means of living with 


1 Of the tragedy called Προμηθεὺς | Virgil. Eclog. vi. 42). 
Avdéyevos some few fragments yet re-| ἢ Apollodérus too mentions only the 
main: Προμηθεὺς Πύρφορος was a satyric | theft of fire (i. 7, 1). 
drama, according to Dindorf : Welcker 3 ZEsch. Prom. 442-506.— 
recognises a third tragedy, Προμηθεὺς 
Πύρφορος, and a satyric drama, Προμη- 
θεὺς Πυρκαεύς ἐς naa pe Tragé- 4 Esch. Prom, 231.— 
dien, vol. i. p, 30). ne story of Pro- οτῶν δὲ τῶν ταλαιπώρων λόγον 
métheus had also been handled by Sap- go οὐδέν᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἐτότόσος sie 
pho in one of her lost songs (Servius ad To πᾶν, ἐχρῃζεν ἄλλο φιτῦσαι νέον. 


Πᾶσαι τέχνας βροτοῖσιν ἐκ ΠΙρομηθέως. 
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tolerable comfort.’ The new ruler Zeus, jnsolent with his victory 
over the old gods, tramples down all sight, and sets at naught 
sympathy and obligation, as well towards gods as towards man. 
Yet the prophetic Prométheus, in the midst of intense suffering, is 
consoled by the foreknowledge that the time will come when Zous 
must agein sgnd for him, release him, and invoke his afd, as the 
sole means of averting from himself dangers otherwise insurmount- 
able. The security and means of continuance for mankind have 
now been placed beyond the reach of Zeus—whon Prométheus 
proudly defies, glorying in his generous and snecessful champion- 
ship,® despite the terrible price which he is doomed to pay for it. 
As the Aischylean Prométheus, though retaining the old linea- 
ments, has acquired a new colouring , soul and ἀν auth 
so he has also become identified ith a special locality. an, 
In Hesiod there is no indication of the place in which he 4+. 
is imprisoned ; but /éschylus places it in Scythia,*? and the general 
belief of the Greeks supposed it to be on Mount Caucasus. So 
long and so firmly did this belief continue, that the Roman general 
Pompey, when in command of an army in Kolchis, made with his 
companion, the literary Greek Theophanés, a special match to 
view the spbt in Caucasus where Prométheus had been transfixed.! 


1 Asch, Prom. 198-222, 123.— cially named; but v. 719 of the Promé- 
theus Vinctus seems to imply that 
Mount Caucasus is a place different fr om 


2 Adsch, Prom, 169-770. : 
4 Prometh. 2. See also the Frag- ast watch the suffering prisoner is 


ments of the Prométheus Solutus, 177- . 1. Mithriae i 
179, ed. Dindorf, where Caucasus is spe- Appian, Bell, Mithridat. ¢. 103, 


διὰ τὴν λίαν φιλότητα βροτῶν. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“. « eo 
HEROIC LEGENDS.—GENEALOGY OF ARGOS. 


Havine brefy enumerated the gods of Greece, with their chief 
attributes as described in legend, we come to those genealogies 
which connected them with historical men. 

In the retrospective faith of a Greck, the ideas of worship and 
ΠΝ ancestry coalesced. very association of men, large or 
ard purposes small, in whom there existed a fecling of present union, 
genealogies. traced back that union to some common initial pro- 
genitor; that progenitor being cither the common god whom 
they worshipped, or some semi-divine person closely allied to 
him. What the feelings of the community require is, ἃ con- 
tinuous pedigree to connect them with this respected source of 
existence, beyond which they do not think of looking back. A 
series of names, placed in filiation or fraternity, together with a 
certain number of family or personal adventures ascribed to some 
of the individuals among them, constitute the ante-historical past 
through which the Greek looks back to his gods. The names of 
this genealogy are, to a great degree, gentile or local names fami- 
liar to the people,—rivers, m@untains, springs, lakes, villages, 
demes, &c.,—embodicd as persons, and introduced as acting or 
suffering. They are morcover called kings or chiefs, but the 
existence of a body of subjects surrounding them is tacitly implied 
rather than distinctly set forth; for their own personal exploits er 
family proceedings constitute for the most part the whole matter 
Toconnect OF Hatrative. And thus the genealogy was made to 
the Grecian satisfy at once the appetite of the Greeks for romantic 
community * ᾿ 
with their adventure, and their demand for an unbroken line of 
common &*" filiation between themselves and the gods. The epony- 
mous personage, from whom the community derive their name, is 
sometimes the begotten son of the local god, sometimes an indi- 
genous man sprung from the earth, which is indeed itself divinized. 

It will be seen from the mere description of these genealogies 
that they included elements human and historical, as well as 
elements divine and extra-historical. And if we could determine 
the time at which any genealogy was first framed, we should 
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be able to assure ourselves that the men then represented as 
present, together with their fathers and’ grandfathers, were real 
persons of flesh and blood. But this is a point which can 

seldom be ascertained ; moreover, even if it could be mewn” 


7 . . . . 1 
ascertained, we must at once stt it aside, if we wish to historical 


look at the genealogy in the point of view of the Greekg paesune™ 
For to them, not only all the members were alike real, but!" 
the gods and herocs at the commencement were in a certain sense 
the most real; atleast, they were the most esteemed and the non- 
indispensable of all. The value of the genealogy con- histerical 
sisted, not in its length, but in its continuity ; not (accor- {Wty Pe 
ding to the feeling of modern aristocracy) in the power of ‘est valued, 
setting out a prolonged series of human fathers and grand- “ee. 
fathers, but in the sense of ancestral union with the primitive god, 
And the length of the series is traceable rather to humility, inas- 
much as the same person who was gratified with the belief that he 
was descended from a god in the fifteenth generation, would have 
accounted it criminal insolence to affirm that a god was his father 
or grandfather. In presenting to the reader those genealogies 
which constitute the supposed primitive history of Hellas, ἢ make 
no pretence to distinguish names real and historical from fictitious 
creations ; partly because I have no evidence upon w&ich to draw 
the line, and partly because by attempting it I should altogether 
depart from the genuine Grecian point of view. 

Nor is it possible to do more than exhibit a certain selection of 
such as were most current and interesting ; for the total jumber of 
number of them which found place in Grecian faith one ee 
exceeds computation. As a general rule, every deme, jays cre? 
every gens, every aggregate of men accustomed to com- Greeks: 
bined action, religious or political, had its own. The small and 
unimportant demes into which Attica was “divided had cach its 
ancestral god and heroes, just as much as the great Athens herself. 
Even among the villages of Phokis, which Pausanias will hardly 
permit himself to call towns, deductions of legendary antiquity 
were not wanting. And it is important to bear in mind, when we 
are reading the legendary genealogies of Argos, or Sparta, or 
Thébes, that these are merely samples amidst an extensive class, 
all perfectly analogous, and all exhibiting the religious and pa- 
triotic retrospect of some fraction of the Hellenic world. They 
are no more matter of historical tradition than any of the thousand 
other legendary genealogies which men delighted to recall to 
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memory at the periodical festivals of their gens, their deme, or 
their village. Hse 

With these few prefatory remarks, I proceed to notice the 
most conspicuous of the Grecian heroic pedigrees, and first, that of 


Argos. “ 
The earliest name in Argeian antiquity is that of Inachus, the 
Argeian son of Oceanus and Téthys, who gave his name to the 


cawelogy— 


nachus. river flowing under the walls of the town. According 
to the chro:ological computations of those who regarded the 
mythical genealugies as substantive history, and who allotted a 
given number of years to each gencration, the reign of Inachus 
was placed 1986 3.c., or about 1100 years prior to the com- 
meneement of the recorded Olympiads.' 

The sons of Inachus were Phordneus and Aigialeus ; both of 
whom however were sometimes represented as autochthonous or 
indigenous men, the one in the territory of Argos, the other in 
that of Sikyén. A‘gialeus gave his name to the north-western 
region of the Peloponnésus, ou the southern coast of the Corinthian 
Gulf? The name of Phoroneus was of great celebrity 
in the Argcian mythical genealogies, and furnished both 
the title and the subject of the ancient poem called Phorénis, in 
which he is #tyled “the father of mortal men.”* He is said to 
have imparted to mankind, who had before him lived altogether 
isolated, the first notion and habits of social existence, and even 
the first knowledge of fire: his dominion extended over the whole 
Peloponnésus. His tomb at Argos, and seemingly also the place, 
called the Phoronic city, in which he formed the first settlement of 
mankind, were still shown in the days of Pausanias.* The off- 
spring of Phoréneus, by the nymph Telediké, were Apis and 
Niobé. Apis, a harsh ruler, was put to death by Thelxion and 
Telchin, having given to Peloponnésus the name of Apia: he 
was succeeded by Argos, the son of his sister Niobé by the god 
Zeus. From this sovercign Peloponnésus was denominated Argos, 
By his wife Evadné, daughter of Strymén,® he had four sons, 


Phoréneus. 


1 Apolloddr. ii, 1. Mr Fynes Clinton j treated Phoréneus as the first of men. 
does not admit the historical reality of | Fragm. 14. Didot ap. Clem. Alex. Stro- 
Inachus; but he places Phordneus seven- | mat. i, p. 321. Φορωνῆες, a synonym 
teen generations, or 570 years prior to | for Argeians: Theocrit, Idyll. xxv. 200, 
the Trojan war, 978 years earlier than | ὁ Apollodér. ii, 1, 1; Pausan. ii, 15 
the first recorded Olympiad. See Fasti | 5; 19, 5; 20, 3, ἷ 
Hellenici, vol. iii.c. 1, p. 19. 5 Apollod. 1. ce. The mention of 

2 Pausan. 11. 5. 4. Strymén seems connected with ZEschy- 

3 See Diintzer, Fragm. Epie, Gree. p. | lus, Suppl. 255. 

57, The Argeian author Akusilaus, 


« 
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Ekbasus, Peiras, Epidaurus, and Kriasus. | Ekbasus was succeeded 
by his son Agéndér, and he again by his son Argos argos 
-anoptés,—a very powerful prince, who is said to have Ports. 
had eyes distributed over all his body, and to have liberated 
Peloponnésus from several monsters and wild animals which in- 
fested it: Akusilaus and A‘schylus make this Argos am earth- 
born person, while Pherekydés reports him as spon of Arestor. 
Tasus was the son of Argos Panoptés by Isméné, daughter of 
Asdpus. According ¢0 the authors whom Apollodérus and Pau- 
sanias prefer, the cclebrated I6 was his daughter: but 
the Hesiodic epic (as well as Akusilaus) represented her 
as daughter of Peiras, while A‘schylus and Kastor the chronolo- 
vist affirmed the primitive king Inachus to have been her father.’ 
A favourite theme, as well for the ancient genealogical poets as 
for the Attic tragedians, were the adventures of 16; of whom, 
while priestess of Héré, at the ancient and renowned Héreon 
hetween Mykénee and Tiryns, Zeus became amorous. When 
ΤΠ discovered the intrigue and taxed him with it, he denied the 
charge, and metamorphosed [Ὁ into a white cow. Héré, requiring 
that the cow should be surrendered to her, placed her under the 
keeping of Argos Panoptés; but this guardian was slain by 
Ilermés, at the command of Zeus; and Héré then drove the cow 
Τὸ away from her native land by means ‘of the incessant stinging 
of a gad-fly, which compelled her to wander without repose or 
sustenance over an immeasurable extent of foreign regions. The 
wandering [6 gave her name to the Ionian Gulf, traversed Epirus 
and Hlyria, passed the chain of Mount Tamus and the lofty sum- 
mits of Caucasus, and swam aeross the Thracian or Cimmerian 
Bosporus (which also from her derived its appellation) into Asia. 
She then went through Scythia, Cimmeria, and many Asiatic 
regions, until she arrived in Egypt, where Zeus at length be- 
stowed upon her rest, restored her to her original form, and 
enabled her to give birth to his black son Epaphos.* 


0, 


2 Apollod. ii, 1, 1; Ῥάσβδῃ, ii. 16, 1; 


' Akusil. Fragin. 17, ed, Didot; Asch. 
Esch. Prom. v. 590-663, 


Prometh. 568; Pherekyd. Fragm. 22, 


ed. Didot ;, Hesiod. Aigimias, Fr. 2, p. 
56, ed, Diintzer: among the varicties of 
the story, one was that Argos was 
changed into a peacock (Schol. Aristoph. 
Aves, 102). Macrobius (i. 19) considers 
-Argos as an allegorical expression of the 
starry heaven; an idea which Panofska 
also upholds in one of the recent Ab- 
handlungen of the Berlin Academy, 
1837, p. 121 sey. 


3 Aischyl. Prom. v. 790-850; Apollod. 
ii. 1, Aschylus in the Supplices gives 
a different version of the wanderings of 
16 from that which appears in the Pro- 
métheus: in the former draina he carries 
her through Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, 
Pamphylia and Kilikia into Egypt (Sup- 
plic. 544-566): nothing is there said 
about Prométheus, or Caucasus, or Scy- 
thia, &e. The 
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Such is a general sketch of the adventures which the ancient poets, 
epic, lyric, and tragic, And the logographers after them, connect with 
the name of the Argeian 16—one of the numerous tales which the 
fancy of the Greeks deduced from the amorous dispositions of Zeus 
and the jealousy of Héré. That the scene should be laid in the 
Argeianterritory appears natural, when we recollect that both Argos 
and Mykéne were under the special guardianship of Héré, and 
that the Héreon near Mykéne was one of the oldest and most 
celebrated temples in which she was worshepped. It is useful to 
compare this amusing fiction with the representation reported to us 
by ILcrodotus, and derived by him as well from Phcenician as from 
Persian antiquarians, of the circumstances which occasioned the 
transit of Id from Argos to Egypt,—an event recognised 

Isnt by all of them as historical matter of fact. According to 
Persians and the Persians, a Phoenician vessel had arrived at the port 
near Argos, freighted with goods intended for sale to the 
inhabitants of the country. After the vessel had remained a few 
days, and disposed of most of her cargo, several Argcian women, 
and among them Τὸ the king’s daughter, coming on board to pur- 
chasa, were seized and carried of by the crew, who sold 16 in 
Egypt.! The Phoenician antiquarians, however, while they admitted 
the circumstance that Id had left her own country in one of their 
vesssels, gave a different colour to the whole by affirming that she 
emigrated voluntarily, having been engaged in an amour with the 
captain of the vessel, and fearing that her parents might come to 
the knowledge of her pregnancy. Both Persians and Phoenicians 
described the abduction of Id as the first of a series of similar acts 


Romance of 


The track set forth in the Supplices 
is thus geographically intelligible: that 
in the Prométheus (though the most 
noticed of the two) defies all compre- 
hension, even ag a consistent fiction ; 
nor has the erudition of the commenta- 
tors been successful in clearing it up. 
See Schutz, Excurs. iv. ad Prometh. 
Vinct, pp. 144-149; Welcker, Auschy- 
lische Trilogie, pp. 127-146, and espe- 
cially Volcker, Mythische Geographie 
der Griech. und Rémer, part i. pp. 3- 
13. 

The Greek inhabitants at Tarsus in 
Kilikia traced their origin to Argos: 
their story was, that Triptolemus had 
been sent forth from that town in quest 
of the wandering I6, that he had fol- 
lowed her to Tyre, and then renounced 
the search in despair. He and his com- 


panions then settled partly at Tarsus, 
partly αὖ Antioch (Strabo, xiv. 673; xv 
750). This is the story of Kadmos and 
Kurdpé inverted, as happens so often 
with the Grecian mythes, : 

IIomer calls Hermés *Apryerpsvrns 5 
but this epithet hardly affords sufficient 
proof that he was acquainted with the - 
mythe of 16, as Vélcker supposes: it 
cannot be traced shigher than Hesiod. 
According to some authors, whom Cicero 
copies, it was on account of the murder 
of Argos that Hermés was obliged to 
leave Greece and go into Egypt; then it 
was that he taught the Egyptians laws 
and letters (De Natur. Deor. iii. 22). +, 

' The story in Parthénius (Narrat, 1)* 
is built upon this version of I6’s adven- 
tures, 
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between Greeks and Asiatics, committed cach in revenge for the 
preceding. First came the rape of Eurépé from Pheenicia by Gre- 
cian adventurers,—perhaps, as Herodotus supposed, by Krétans : 
next, the abduction of Médeia from Kolchis by Jasén, which occa- 
sioned the retaliatory act of Paris, when he stole away Helena from 
Menelaos. Uy to this point the seizures of women by Gregks from 
Asiatics, and by Asiatics from Greeks, had been equivalent both 
in number and in wrong. But the Greeks now thought fit to equip 
a vast conjoint expedition to recover Helen, in the course of which 
they took and sacked ‘Troy. The invasions of Greece by Darius 
and Xerxes were intended, according to the Persian antiquarians, 
as a long-delayed retribution for the injury inflicted on the Asiatics 
by Agamemnon and his followers.! 

«The account thus given of the adventures of I6, when contrasted 
with the genuine legend, is interesting, as it tends to illustrate the 
phanomenon which early Grecian history is constantly presenting to 
us,—the way in which the epical furniture of an unknown past is 
recast aud newly coloured so as to meet those changes which take 
place in the retrospective feelings of the present. The 
religious aml poetical character of the whole legend dis- 
appears: nothing remains except the names of persons and 
places, and the voyage from Argos to Egypt: we have 
in exchange a sober, quasi-historical narrative, the value 
of which consists in its bearing on the grayd contemporary conflicts 
between Persia and Greece, which filled the imagination of Hero- 
dotus and his readers. 

To proceed with the genealogy of the kings of Argos, Iasus was 
succeeded by Krotdpus, son of his brother Agénor; Krotépus by 
Sthenelas, and he again by Gelanor.? In the reign of the latter, 


Legendary 
abductions 
of hegoines 
adapted to 
the feelings 
prevalent 
during the 
Persian war. 


4 


' Herodot. i. 1-6. Pausanias (ii. 15, | have given names to seas ἈΠΑ͂ straits, 


1) will not undertake to determine 
whether the account given by Tero- 
dotus, or that of the old legend, re- 
specting the cause which carried 16 
from Argos to Egypt, is the true one: 
Kphorus (ap. Schol, Apoll, Rhod. ii. 
168) repeats the akduction of I6 to 
Egypt by the Phoonicians, subjoining a 
strange account of the etymology of the 
name Bosporus. The remarks of Plu- 
tarch on the narrative of Herodotus are 
curious: he adducc8 as one proof of the 
[κακοήθεια (bad feeling) of Herodotus, 
‘that the latter inserts so discreditable a 
narrative respecting 16, daughter of 
Inachus, “(whom all Greeks believe to 
have been divinized by foreigners, to 


and to be the source of the most illus- 
trious regal families.” He also blames 
Herodotus for rejecting Epaphus, 1, 
lasus, and Argos, as highest members 
of the Perseid genealogy. He calls He- 
rodotua φιλοβάρβαρος (Plutarch, De 
Malign. Herodoti, ¢, xi. xii. xiv. pp. 
856, 857). 

2 It would be an unprofitable fatigue 
to onumerate the multiplied and irre- 
concileable discrepancies in regard to 
every atep of this old Argeian genealogy. 
Whoover desires to sce them brought 
together may consult Schubart, Quies- 
tiones in ana Heroleau, Mar- 

urg, 1852, capp. 1 and 2. 
ὦ The fake which Schubart makes 
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Danaos came with his fifty daughters from Egypt to Argos; and 
here we find another of those romantic adventures which so agree- 
Danaos and bly decorate the barrenness of the mythical genealogies. 
the Panaides. TYanaos and Agyptos were two brothers descending from 
Epaphos, son of 16: /Mgyptos Itad fifty sons, who were eager to 
marry the fifty daughters of Danaos, in spite of the strongest 
repugnance of the latter. To escape such a necessity, Danaos 
placed his fifty daughters on board of a penteconter (or vessel with 
fifty oars) and sought refuge at Argos; touchigg in his voyage at 
the island ot Rhodes, where he erected a stue of Athéné at 
Lindos, which was long exhibited as a memorial of his passage. 
LE gyptos and his sons followed them to Argos and still press¢d 


dagger, and enjomed them to murder their husbands during 
hour of sleep. His orders were obeyed by all, with the single 
exception σῇ Hypermnéstra, who preserved her husband Lynkehs, 
incurring displeasure and punishment from her father. He aftgr- 
wards, however, pardoned her; and when by the voluntary abdi 
tion of Gelanér, he became king of Argos, Lynkcus was recognisdd 
as his son-in-law and ultimately succeeded him. The remaininj 
daughters, having been purified by Athéné and Iermés, were ταὶ 
in marriage to the victors in a gymnie contest publicly proclaimed: 
From Danaos was derivad the name of Danai, applied to the inha-. 
bitants of the Argeian territory,’ and to the Homeric Greeks; 
generally. 

From the legend of the Danaides we pass to two barren nameg 
‘Atrtsiosanad Of kings, Lynkens and his ‘son Abas. The two sons o 
Peels, Abas were Akrisios and Provtos, who, after much dissen- 
sion, divided between them the Argeian territory ; Akrisios ruling 


(p. 35) upon Petit-Radel’s Chronological 
Tables will be assented to by those who 
follow the unceasing string of contradic- 
tions, without any sufficient reason to* 
believe that any one of them is more 
worthy of trust than the remainder, 
which he has cited:—‘ Videant alii, 
quomodo genealogias heroicas, et chro- 
nologie rationes, in concordiam redi- 
gant. Ipse abstineo, probe persuasus, 


qualia prostant stemmata—chronologiaw 
secundum annos distribute vincula 
semper recusatura esse.” 

' Apollod. ii. 1. The Supplices of 
4Eschylus is the commencing drama of 
a trilogy on this subject of the Danaides, 
—IkerlSes, Αἰγύπτιοι, Aavalbes. Welc- 
ker, Uriechisch. Tragidien, vol. i. 
48; the two latter are lost. The old 
epic poem called Danais or Danaides, 


stemmata vera, historic fide compro- 
bata, in systema chronologia redigi 
posse: at ore per sacula tradita, a poetis 
reficta, sepe mutata, prout fabula pos- 
tulare videbatur, ab historiarum deinde 
conditoribus restituta, scilicet, brevi, 


which is mentioned in the Tabula Iliaca 

as containing 5000 verses, has perished, \ 
and is, unfortunately, very little alluded 

too: see Diintzer, Epic. Fragm. p. 3; 

Welcker, Der Episch. Kyklus, p. 35, 
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at Argos, and Proetos at Tiryns. The families of both formed the 
theme of romantic stories. To pass over for'the present the legend 
of Bellerophén, and the unrequited passion which the wife of 
Proctos conceived for him, we are told that the daughters of Proetos, 
beautiful, and solicited in marriagé by suitors from all Greece, were 
smitten with leprosy and driven mad, wandering in unseem}y guise 
throughout Peloponnésus. The visitation had overtaken them, 
according to Hesiod, because they refused to take part in ihe 
Bacchic rites; accgrding to Pherekydés and the Argeian Akusi- 
laus,’ because theythad treated scornfully the wooden statue and 
simple equipments of Héré: the religious character of the old 
legend here displays itself ina remarkable manuer. Unable to cure 
his daughters, Proctos invoked the aid of the renowned Pylian pro- 
phet and leech, Melampus son of Amythaén, who undertook to 
remove the malady on condition of being rewarded. with the third 
part of the kingdom. Proetos indignantly refused these po pro. 

conditions: but the state of his daughters becoming aggra- πων μγο of 
vated and intolerable, he was compelled again to apply δίαρμα, 

to Melampus ; who, on the second request, raised his demands still 
higher, and required another third of the kingdom for his brether 
Bias. These terms being acceded to, he performed his part of the 
covenant. He appeasedthe wrath of Héré by prayer and sacrifice ; 
or, according to” another account, he approached the deranged 
women at the head of a troop of young men, with shouting and 
ecstatic dance,—the ceremonies appropriate to the Bacchic worship 
of Dionysos,—and in this manner effected their cure. Melampus, 
a name celebrated in many different Grecian mythes, is the legen- 
dary founder and progenitor of a great and long-continued family 
of prophets. He and his brother Bias became kings of separate 
portions of the Argeian territory : he is recognised as ruler there 
even in the Odyssey, and the prophet ‘Theoklymenos, his grandson, 
is protected and carried to Ithaka by Telemachus.? Herodotus 
also alludes to the cure of the women, and to the double kingdom 
of Melampus and Bias in the Argeian land: recognising Me- 
lampus as the first person who introduced to the knowledge of the 
Greeks the name and worship of Dionysos, with its appropriate 
sacrifices and phallic processions. Here again he _historicises 


1 Apollod. 1. ο.: Pherekyd. ap. Schol. | to some other of the numerous Ilesiodic 
Hom. Odyas. xv. 225; Hesiod, Fragm. | poems. Diodérus (iv. 68) assigns the 
Marktsch. Fr, 36, 37, 38. These Frag- | anger of Dionysos as the cause. 
ments belong to the Hesiodic Catalogue ? Odyss, xv. 240-256. 
of Women: Apollodérus seems to refer 
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various features of the old legend in a manner not unworthy of 
notice.! 

But Danaé, the daughter of Akrisios, with her son Perseus, 


Akrisios, acquired still greater celebrity than her cousins the Proc- 
anad and 6 Ὁ : vs ὃ 
Zeus. tides. An oracle had‘apprised Akrisios that his daughter 


would give birth to a son by whose hand he weuld himself be 
slain. To guard against this danger, he imprisoned Danaé in a 
chamber of brass under ground, But the god Zeus had become 
amorous of her, and found means to descend ythrough the roof in 
the form of a shower of gold: the consequence of his visits was 
the birth of Persens, When Akrisios discovered that his daughter 
had given existence to a son, he enclosed both the mother and the 
child in a coffer, which ie cast. into the sea.” The coffer was 
carried to the isle of Seriphos, where Diktys, brother of the king 
Polydektés, fished it up, and rescued both Danaé and Perseus. 
The exploits of Perseus, when he grew up, against the three 
Phorkydes or daughters of Phorkys, and the three Gorgons, are 
among the most marvellous and imaginative in all Grecian legend : 
they bear a stamp almost Oriental. I shall not here repeat the 
detai!s of those unparalleled hazards which the special favour of 
Athéné enabled him to overcome, and which ended in his bringing 
back from Libya the terrific head of the gsorgon Medusa, enducd 
Perscus ana With the property of turning every one who looked upon 
theGorgonss it into stone. In his return, he rescued Andromeda, 
daughter of Képheus, who had been exposed to be devoured by a 
sea-monster, and brought her back as his wife. Akrisios trembled 
to see him after this victorious expedition, and retired into Thessaly 
to avoid him; but Perseus followed him thither, and having suc- 
ceeded in calming his apprehensions, became competitor in a 
gymnic contest where his grandfather was among the spectators. 
By an incautious swing of his quoit, he unintentionally struck 
Akrisios, and caused his death :* the predictions of the oracle were 
thus at last fulfilled. Stung with remorse at the catastrophe, and 
unwilling to return to Argos, which had been the principality of 
Akrisios, Perseus made an exchange with Megapenthés, son of 


1 Herod. ix. 34; ii. 49: compare Pau-; Kallimachus notices the Proetid vir- 
san. ii. 18,4. Instead of the Prustides, ; gins as the parties* suffering from mail- 


or daughters of Provtos, it is the Argeian 


women generally whom he represents , 
Melampus as having cured, and the Ar- : 
' (Fragm. vii. ed. Gaisford, Poet. Min,), 


geians generally who send to Pylus to 
invoke his aid: the heroic personality 
which pervades the primitive story has 
disappeared. 


ness, but he treats Artemis as the heal- 
ing influence (Ifymn. ad Dianam, 235). 
? The beautiful fragment of Simonidés 


describing Danaé and the child thus 


exposed, is familiar to every classical 


reader. 
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Proetos king of Tiryns. Megapenthés became king of Argos, and 
Perseus of Tiryns: moreover the latter fotnded, within ten miles 
of Argos, the far-famed city of Mykénz. The massive walls of 
this city, like those of Tiryns, of which a large portion yet remains, 
were built for him by the Lykian*Cyclépes.’ 

We here rgach the commencement of the Perseid dynasty of 
Mykéne. It should be noticed, however, that there 
were among the ancient legends contradictory accounts 
of the foundation of this city. Both the Odyssey and the 
great Eoiai enumerated, among the heroines, Mykéné, 
the Eponyma of the city; the former poem classifying her with 
Tyro and Alkméné, the latter describing her as the daughter of 
Inachus and wife of Arestér. And Akusilaus mentioned an 
Eponymus Mykéneus, the son of Sparton and grandson of Phoroncus.? 

The prophetic family of Mclampus maintaincd itself in one of 
the three parts of the divided Argeian kingdom for five genera- 
tions, down to Amphiaraos and his sons Alkmadn and Amphilo- 
chos. ‘The dynasty of his brother Bias, and that of Megapénthes, 
son of Proetos, continued each for four generations : a list of barren 
names fills up the interval. The Perscids of Mykéna boasted a 
descent long and glorious, heroic as well as historical, continuing 
down to the last kings of Sparta.* The issue of Perseus was 
numerous: his son Alkzeos was father of Amphitrydn ; anotner of 
his sons, Elektryén, was father of Alkméné ;° a third, Sthenelos, 
father of Eurysthenes. 

After the death of Perseus, Alkawos and Amphitryon dwelt at 
Tiryns. The latter became engaged in a quarrel with ampni. 
Elektryén respecting cattle, and in a fit of passion killed [30 A 


him:* moreover the piratical Taphians from the west Shereles. 


Foundation 
of Mykéne 
-—commence- 
ment of Per- 
seid dynasty, 


' Paus. 11. 15, 4; ii. 


16, 5. Apollod. 
ii. 2. 


Asios cannot be precisely fixed; but he 
Pherekyd, Fragm. 26, Dind. 


; may be probably assigned to an epoch 


3 Odyss. ii. 120. Hesiod, Fragment. | between the 30th and 40th Olympiad. 
154, Marktscheff.—Akusil. Fragin. L6. Asios must have adopted a totally 


Pausan. ii, 16, 4. Hekateeus derived | different legend respecting the birth of 
the name of the town from the μύκης of | Héraklés and the circumstances pre- 


the sword of Perseus (Fragm. 360, 
Dind.), The Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 
1247, mentions Mykéneus as son of 
Spartén, but grandson of Phégeus the 
brother of Phoréneug. 

5 Pausan. ii. 18, 4. 

4 Herodot. vi. 53. 

5. In the Hesiodie Shield of Héraklés, 
Alkméné is distinctly mentioned as 
daughter of Elektryén: the genealogical 
poet, Asios, called her the daughter of 
Amphiaraos and Eriphyle (Asii Fragm. 
4, ed. Markt. p. 412). The date of 


ceding it, among which the deaths of 
her father and brothers are highly in- 
fluential. Nor could he have accepted 
the received chronology of the sieges of 
Thébes and Troy. 

6 So runs the old legend in the Hesi- 
odie Shield of Héraklés (12-82). Apol- 
lodérus (or Pherekydés, whom he fol- 
lows) softens it down, and represents 
the death of ElektryOn as accidentally 
caused by Amphitryén. (Apollod, ii, 
4,6, Pherckydés, Fragm. 27, Dind.) 
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coast of Akarnania invaded the country, and slew the sons of 
Elektryén, so that Alkméné alone was left of that family. She 
was engaged to wed Amphitryén; but she bound him by oath not_ 
to consummate the marriage until he had avenged upon the Téle- 
boe the death of her brothers. :\mphitry6n, compelled to flee the 
country 85. the murderer of his uncle, took refuge in Thébes, 
whither Alkméné accompanied him: Sthenelos was left in posses- 
siox of Tiryns. The Kadmeians of Thébes, together with the 
Lokrians and Phokians, supplied Amphitryén with troops, which 
he conducted against the Télebow and the Taphians :' yet he could 
not have subdued them without the aid of Komethd, daughter of 
the Taphian king Pterelaus, who conceived a passion for him, and 
cut off from her father’s head the golden lock to which Poseidén 
had attached the gift of immortality.? Having conquered and ex- 
pelled his enemics, Amphitryén returned to Thébes, impatient to 
Zeusanad - CONSUMMate his marriage: but Zeus on the wedding- 
Alkméue. ~~ night assumed his form and visited Alkméné before hin : 
he had determined to produce from her a son superior to all his 
prior offspring,—‘‘a specimen of invincible force both to gods and 
men.”? At the proper time, Alkméné was delivered of twin sons: 
Héraklés, the offspring of Zcus,—the inferior and unhonoured 
Iphiklés, offspring of Amphitry6n.‘ 5 

When Alkméné was on the point of being delivered at Thebes, 
Birth of Zeus publicly boasted among the assembled gods, at the . 
Heraklés. instigation of the mischicf-making Até, that there was on 
that day about to be born on earth, from his breed, a son who 
should rule over all his neighbours. Heré treated this as an empty 
boast, calling upon him to bind himself by an irremissible oath that 
the prediction should be realized. Zeus incautiously pledged ‘his 
solemn word ; upon which Héré darted swiftly down from Olympus 
to the Achaic Argos, where the wife of Sthenelos (son of Perseus, 
and therefore grandson of Zeus) was already seven months gone 
with child. By the aid of the Eileithyiz, the special goddesses of 
parturition, she caused [urystheus, the son of Sthenelos, to be born 
before his time on that very day, while she retarded the delivery of 
Alkméné. Then returning to Olympus, she announced the fact to 
Zeus: “The good man Eurystheus, son of the Perseid Sthenelos, 

1 Hesiod. Scut. Here. 24. Thoocrit. | fable of Nisus at Megara, infra, chap. 
Idyll. xxiv. 4. Teleboas, the Eponym, | xii. 
of these marauding people, was son οὔ, 38 Hesiod. Scut. Herc. 29. ὄφρα θεοῖ- 
Poseidén (Anaximander, ap. Athenw. | σιν ᾿Ανδράσι τ᾽ ἀλφηστῇσιν ἀρῆς ἀλκτῆρα 


xi. p. 498). | φυτεύσῃ. 
2 Apollod. ii. 4, 7. Compare the; * Llesiod. Se. H. 50-56. 
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is this day born of thy loins: the sceptre of the Argeians worthily 
“belongs to him.” Zeus was thunderstruck at the consummation 
which he had improvidently bound himself to accomplish. , He 
seized Até his evil counsellor by the hair, and hurled her for ever 
away from Olympus: but he had ho power to avert the ascendancy 
of Eurystheus and the servitude of Héraklés. -“ Many a pang did 
he suffer, when he saw his favourite son going through his degrading 
toil in the tasks imposed upon him by Eurystheus.” ! 
The legend, of unquestionable antiquity, here transcribed from 
the Iliad, is one of the most pregnant and characteristic 
. . . . ‘omeric 
in the Grecian mythology. It explains, according to the legend of 
religious ideas familiar to the old epic poets, both the τῇ ek 
distinguishing attributes and the endless toils and endu- “ΤΣ 
rances of Héraklés,—the most renowned and most ubiquitous of all 
the semi-divine personages worshipped by the Hellénes,—a being 
of irresistible force, and especially beloved by Zeus, yet condemned 
constantly to labour’ for others and to obey the commands of a 
worthless and cowardly persecutor. His recompense is reserved to 
the close of his career, when his afflicting trials are brought to a 
close: he is then admitted to the godhead and receives in*mar- 
riage Hébé.? * The twelve labours, as they are called, too notorious 
to be here detailed, form a very small fraction of the exploits of 
this mighty being, which filled the Hérakleian epics of the ancient 
poets. Ife is found not only in most parts of Hellas, but throughout 
all the other regions then known to the Greeks, from Gadés to the 
river Therméd6n in the Euxine and to Scythia, overcoming all 
difficulties and vanquishing all opponents. Distinguished families 
are everywhere to be traced who bear his patronymic, and glory in 
the belicf that they are his descendants. Among Acheans, Kad- 
meians, and Déorians, Héraklés is venerated: the latter especially 
treat him as their principal hero,—the Patron Hero-God of the 
race: the Hérakleids form among all Dorians a privileged gens, in 
which at Sparta the special lineage of the two kings was included. 
His character lends itself to mythes countless in number as well 
as disparate in their character. The irresistible force remains 
constant, but it is sometimes applicd with reckless violence against 
friends as well as encmics, sometimes devoted to the relief of the 
oppressed. The comic writers often brought him out as a coarse 


1 Homer, Iliad, xix. 90-133 ; also viii. | ? Hesiod, Theogon. 951, “τελέσας στο- 


ta νόεντας ἀέθλους. Hom. Odyss. xi, 620; 
Τὴν αἰεὶ στενάχεσχ᾽, ὅθ᾽ ἐὸν φίλον υἱὸν ὁρῷτο | Hesiod. Eo, Frogm. 24, Diintzer, p. 
Ἔργον ἀεικὲς ἔχοντα, ὑπ’ Εὐρυσθῆος ἀέθλων. 36, πονηρότατον καὶ ἄριστον. 
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and stupid giutton, while the Keian philosopher Prodikos, with-_ 
out at all distorting the type, extracted from it the simple, im- 

pressive, and imperishable apologue still known as the Choice of 

Hercules. ὰ 

After the death and apotheosis of Héraklés, his son Hyllos and 
The Hera- “his other children were expelled and persecuted by 
peed.  Eurystheus; the fear of whose vengeance deterred both 
the Trachinian king Kéyx and the Thebans from harbouring 
them. The Athenians alone were generous enough to brave the 
tisk of offering them shelter. Eurystheus invaded Attica, but 
perished in the attempt by the hand of Hyllos, or by that of 
Tolaos, the old companion and nephew of Héraklés.!| The chival- 
rous courage which the Athenians had on this occasion displayed 
on behalf of oppressed innocence, was a favourite theme for subse- 
quent culogy by Attic poets and orators. 

All the sons of Eurystheus lost their lives in the battle along 
with him, so that the Perseid family was now represented only by 
the Hérakleids, who collected an army and endeavoured to recover 
the possessions from which they had been expelled. The united 
forces of Iénians, Achzans, and Arcadians, then inhabiting Pelo- 
ponnésus, met the invaders at the isthmus, when Hyllos, the eldest 
of the sons of Héraklés, proposed that the contest, should be deter- 
mined by a single combat between himself and any champion of 
the opposing army. It was agreed that if Hyllos were victoyious, 
the Hérakleids should be restored to their possessions—if he were 
vanquished, that they should forego all claim for the space of a 
hundred years, or fifty years, or three generations.—for in the 
specification of the time, accounts differ. Echemos, the hero of 
Tegea in Arcadia, accepted the challenge, and [yllos was slain in 
the encounter ; in consequence of which the Hérakleids retired, 
and resided along with the Dorians under the protection of Augi- 
mios, son of Dérus.? Assoon as the stipulated period of truce had 
expired, they renewed their attempt upon Peloponnésus conjointly 
with the Dorians, aud with complete success: the great Dorian 
establishments of Argos, Sparta, and Messénia were the result. 
The details of this victorious invasion will be hereafter re- 
counted. 

Siky6n, Phlios, Epidauros, and Trcezen® all boasted of re- 


' Apoll. ii. 8, 1; Hecate. ap, Longin. | statements indicate how much the pre- 

e. 27; Diodér. iv, 57. dominance of a powerful neighbour like 
2 Herodot. ix. 26; Dioddr. iv. 58. Argos tended to alter the genealgoies of 
3 Pausan, ii. 5, 5; 12,5; 26, 3, His | these inferior towns. 
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spected eponyms and a genealogy of dignsficd length, not exempt 


from the usual discrepancies—but all just as much en- 
titled to a place on the tablet of history as the more 
renowned Alolids or Ilérakleids. I omit them here 
because I wish to impress upon the reader’s mind the 
salient features and character of the legendary world,— 


Their reco- 
very of Pelo- 
ponnésus, 
und esta- 
bhishment. 

in Argos, 
Sparta, and 
Messéuia, 


not to load his memory with a full list of legendary names. - 
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CHAPTER V. 


DEUKALION, HELLEN, AND SONS OF HELLEN, 


In the Hesiodic Theogony, as well as in the ‘ Works 9d Days, 
the legend of Prométheus and Epimétheus presents an import re- 
ligious, ethical, and social, and in this sense it is carried ae 


by #Eschylus ; but to neither of the characters is any gencalogi¥fil 
function assigned. The Hesiodic Catalogue of Women brought 
both of them into the stream of Grecian legendary lineage, repge- 
senting Deukalién as the son of Prométheus and Pandora, and 
seemingly his wife Pyrrha as daughter of Epimétheus.' . 

Deukalién is important in Grecian mythical narrative. wis 
Devkalign, {70 points of view. First, he is the person specially savée 
métheus, at the time of the general deluge: next, he is the father 
of Hellén, the great eponym of the Hellenic: ; at least ἢ τ 
was the more current story, though there were other ‘atc ‘ts 
which made Hellén the son of Zeus. 

The name of Deukalidn is originally connected with the Lokrian 
towns of Kynos and Opus, and with the race of the Leleges, Luc 
he appears finally as settled in Thessaly, and ruling in the portion 
of that country called Phthistis.? According to what seems to 
have been the old legendary account, it is the deluge which trans- 
ferred him from the one to the other; but according to another 
statement, framed in more historicising times, he conducted agbody 
of Kurétes and Leleges into Thessaly, and expelled the prior 


Pelasgian occupants? 


1 Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1085. 
Other accounts of the genealogy of Deu- 
kalién are given in the Schol. ad Homer. 
Odyss. x. 2, on the authority both of 
Hesiod and Akusilaus. 

2 Hesiodic Catalog. Fragm. xi; Gaisf. 
Ιχχ, Diintzer— 

"Hrow yap Aoxpos Λελέγων ἡγήσατο λαῶν, 
Τούς ῥά ποτε Κρονίδης Ζεὺς, ἄφθιτα μήδεα εἰδὼς, 
Aexrovs ἐκ γαίης λάας πόρε Δευκαλίωνι. 


The reputed lineage of Deukalién 
continued in Phthia down to the time 
of Dikearchus, if we may judge from 
the old Phthiot ePherekratés, whom he 


introduced in one of his dialogues as a 
disputant, and whom he expressly an- 
nounced as a descendant of Deukalién 
(Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. i. 10), 

3 The latter account is given by 
Dionys. Halic. i. 17; the former seems 
to have been given by Hellanikus, who 
affirmed that the ark after the deluge 
stopped upon Mount Othrys, and not 
upon Mount Parnassus (Schol. Pind. ut 
sup.), the former being suitable for a 
settlement in Thessaly. 

Pyrrha is the eponymous heroine of 
Pyrrhea or Pyrrha, the ancient name of 
a portion of Thessaly (Rhianus, Fragm. 
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The enormous iniquity with which earth was contaminated—as 
Apollodérus says, by the then existing bfta%en race, or as Phthistis: 
others say, by the fifty monstrous sons of Lykadn—pro-nent seat 
voked Zeus to send a general deluge.' An unremitting and terrible 
rain laid the whole of Greece amder water, except the highest 
mountain-tops, whereon a few stragglers found refuge. Deukalién 
was saved in & chest or ark, which he had been forewarned by his 
father Prométheus to construct. After floating for nine days on 
the water, he at length landed on the summit of Mount Parnassus. 
Zeus having sent Hermés to him, promising to grant whatever he 
asked, he prayed that men and companions might be sent to him 
in his sobtude: accordingly Zeus directed both him and Pyrrha 
ti, cast stones over their heads: those cast by Pyrrha became 
vorze, those by Deukalidn men. And thus the “stony race of 
ma” (if we may be allowed to translate an etymology 

wireh the Greek language presents exactly, and which deluge — 
has net been disdained by Hesiod, by Pindar, by Epi- Deutkalion 
rhavaus, and by Virgil) came to tenant the soil of a oa 
(xc-cee,? Deukalidn on landing from the ark sacrificed a grateful 
“ly ne to Zeus Phyxios, or the God of escape ; he also erected 
altars in Thessaly to the twelve great gods of Olympus.” : 

Che reality of this deluge was firmly believed throughout the 
historical ages «of Greece; the chronologers, reckoning up by 
concilogies, assigned the exact date of it, and placed it at the 
same time as the conflagration of the world by the rashness of 
Phaeton, during the reign of Krotépas, king of Argos, the seventh 


General 


18, p. 71, ed, Diintzer). 

Hellanikus had written a work, now 
lost, entitled Δευκαλιώνεια: all the frag- 
mentg of it which are cited have refer- 
euce to places in Thessaly, Lokris and 
Phokis. See Preller, ad Hellanicum, Ὁ. 
12 (Dorpt. 1840). Probably Hellanikus 
is the main source of the important posi- 
tion occupied by Deukalién in Grecian 
legend. Thrasybulus and Akestodérus 
represented Deukalién as having founded 
the oracle of Dédéna, immediately after 
the deluge (Etym. Mag. v. Awdwvaios). 

| Apollodérus connects this deluge 
with the wickedness of the brazen race 
in Hesiod, according to the practice 
general with the logographers of string- 
ing together a sequence out of legends 
totally unconnected with each other (i. 

. 


, 2). 
3 Hesiod, Fragm, 135, ed. Markts. 
ap. Strabo. vii. p. 322, where the word 


Adas, proposed by Heyne as the reading 
of the unintelligible text, appears to me 
preferable to any of the other sugges- 
tions, Pindar, Olymp. ix. 47. “Arep δ᾽ 
Ebvas ὁμόδαμον Κτησάσθαν λίθινον γόνον" 
Λαοὶ δ᾽ ὠνόμασθεν. Virgil, Georgic. i. 
68, “Unde homines nati, durum ge- 
nus.” Epicharmus ap. Schol. Pindar. 
Olymp. ix. 56, Hygin. f. 153. Philo- 
chorus retained the etymology, though 
he gave a totally different fable, nowise 
connected with Deukalién, to account 
for it; a curious proof how pleasing it 
was to the fancy of the Greeks (see 
Schol. ad Pind. 1. ο. 68). 

3 Apollod. i. 7, 2. ellanic. Fragm. 
15, Didot. Hellanikus affirmed that the 
ark rested on Mount Othrys, not on 
Mount Parnassus (Fragm. 16. Didot). 
Servius (ad Virgil. Eclog. vi. 41) placed 
it on Mount Athés—Hyginus (f. 153) 
on Mount Attna, 
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from Inachus.' The metcorological work of Aristotle admits and 
reasons upon this deluleé as an unquestionable fact, though he 
alters the locality by placing it west of Mount Pindus, near 
Dédéna and the river Acheléus.? Ile at the same time treats it 
as a physical phenomenon, the result ®f periodical cycles in the 
atmosphere,—thus departing from the religious character of the 
old legend, which described it as a judgment inflitted by Zeus 
upon a wicked race. Statements founded upon this event were in 
circulation throughout Greece even to a very late date. 
The Megarians affirmed that Megaros, their hero, son of 
Zeus by a local nymph, had found safety from the waters 
on the lofty summit of their mountain Gerancia, which had not 
been completely submerged. And in the magnificent temple of 
the Olympian Zeus at Athens, a cavity in the carth was shown, 
through which it was affirmed that the waters of the deluge had 
retired. Even in the time of Pausanias, the priests poured into 
this cavity holy offerings of meal and honcy.* In this, as in other 
parts of Greece, the idea of the Deukalionian deluge was blended 
with the religious impressions of the people, and commemorated 
by their sacred ceremonies. 

The offspring of Deukalién and Pyrrha were two sons, Hellén 
Heltén ana and Amphiktyon, and a daughter, Protogencia, whose 
Amphiktyon. son by Zeus was Aéthlius: it was however maintained 
by many, that Hellén was the son of Zeus and not of Deukalién. 
Hellén had by a nymph three sons, Dorus, Xuthus, and Adolus. 
He gave to those who had been before called Greeks,‘ the name of 
Hellénes, and partitioned his territory among his three children. 


Belief in 
this deluge 
throughout 
Greece. 


1 Tatian adv. Grec. c. 60, adopted 
both by Clemens and Eusebius. The 
Parian marble placed this deluge in the 
reign of Kranaos at Athens, 752 years 
before the first recorded Olympiad, and 
1528 years before the Christian νὰ; 
Apollodérus also places it in tho reign 
of Kranaos, and in that of Nyctimus in 
Arcadia (iii, 8, 2; 14, 5). 

The deluge and the epyrosis or con- 
flagration are connected together also in 
Servius ad Virgil. Bucol. vi, 41: he re- 
fines both of them into a “mutationem 
temporum.” 

2 Aristot. Meteorol. i. 14, Justin 
rationalises the fable by telling us that 
Deukalién was king of Thessaly, who 
poet shelter and protection to the 
ἀρίεῖνοα from the deluge (ii. 6, 11). 

Pausan. i. 18, 7; 40, 1. According 
to the Parian marble (8. 5), Deukalién 


had come to Athens after the deluge, 
and had there himself founded the 
temple of the Olympian Zeus. The 
etymology and allegorization of the 
names of Deukalién and Pyrrha, given 
by Volcker in his ingenious Mythologie 
des Iapetischen Geschlechts (Giessen, 
1824), p. 343, appears to me not at all 
convincing. 

4 Such is the statement of Apollodé- 
rus (i. 7, 3); but I cannot bring myself 
to believe that the name (patrol) Greeks 
is at all old in tho legend, or that the 
passage of Hesiod, in which Grecus and 
Latinus purport to be mentioned, is 
genuine. 

See Hesiod, Theogon. 1013, and Cata- 
log. Fragm. xxix. ed. Gottling, with 
the note of Gitfling; also Wachemuth, 
Hellen. Alterth. i. 1. p. 311, and Bern- 
hardy, Griech. Literat. vol. i. p. 167. 
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olus reigned in Thessaly ; Xuthus received Peloponnésus, and 
had by Kreiisa as his sons, Achzus and {ong while Dorus occu- 
pied the country lying opposite to the Peloponnésus, on the 
northern side of the Corinthian Gulf. These three gave to the 
inhabitants of their respective gountries the names of A%olians, 
Achzans and I6nians, and Dorianis.! 

Such is the’genealogy as we find itin Apollodérus. Thi so far as 
the names and filiation are concerned, many points in it Sons of 
are given differenthy, or implicitly contradicted, by Euri- Horus, 
pidés and other writers Though as literal and personal role 
history it deserves no notice, its import is both intelligible and com- 
prehensive. It expounds and symbolises the first fraternal aggre- 
gation of IIellénic men, together with their territorial distribution 
and the institutions which they collectively venerated. 

There were two great holding-points in common for every section 
of Greeks. One was the Amphiktyonic assembly, which mpnixty- 
met half-yearly, alternately at Delphi and at Thermopylae ; fii°"¢o"" 
originally and chiefly for common religious purposes, but men Solem 
indirectly and occasionally embracing political and social s™es- 
objects along with them. - The other was, the public festivals or 
games, of which the Olympic came first in importance ; next the 
Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian,—institutions which combined 
religious solemnities with recreative effusion and hearty sympathies, 
in a manner so imposing and so unparalleled. Amphiktydn 
represents the first of these institutions, and Aéthlius the second. 
As the Amphiktyonic assembly was always especially connected 
with Thermopyle and Thessaly, Amphikty6n is made the son of 
the Thessalian Deukalién ; but as the Olympic festival was nowise 
locally connected with Deukalién, Aéthlius is represented as having 
Zeuy for his father, and as touching Deukalién only through 
the maternal linc. It will be seen presently that the only matter 
predicated respec.ing Aéthlius is, that he scttled in the territory of 
Elis, and begat Endymién: this brings him into local contact with 
the Olympic games, and his function is then ended. 

Having thus got Hellas as an aggregate with its main cement- 
ing forces, we march on to its sub-division into parts, Division of 
through AZolus, Dérus and Xuthus, the three sons of oljns 


A . . . Ε . ἃ - . Dérians, 
Hellén ;? a distribution which is far from being exhaustive : Ionians. 


1 Apollod. i. 7, 4. the real progenitors of the races called 
? How literally and implicitly even | after him, may be seen by this, that 
the ablest Greeks believed in eponym- | Aristotle gives this common descent as 
ous persons, such as Hellén and Ién, as | the definition of γένος (Metaphysic. iv. 
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nevertheless, the genealogists whom Apollodérus follows recognise 
no more than threesons.« 

The genealogy is essentially post-Homeric ; for Homer knows 
Hellas and the Hellénes only in connexion with a portion of 
Achaia Phthistis. But as it is recognised in the Hesiodic Cata- 
logue '—composed probably within the first century after the 
commencement of recorded Olympiads, or before 676 B.c.—the 
peculiarities of it, dating from so early a period, deserve much 
attention. We may remark, first, that it seemts to exhibit to us 
Dorus and Afolus as the only pure and genuine offspring of 
Hellén. For their brother Xuthus is not enrolled as an epony- 
mus; he neither founds nor names any people; it is only his sons 
Acheus and Ién, after his blood has been mingled with that of the 
Erechtheid Kreiisa, who become eponyms and founders, each of 
his own separate people. Next, as to the territorial distribution, 
Xuthus receives Peloponnésus from his father, and unites himself 
with Attica (which the author of this genealogy seems to have 
conceived as originaily unconnected with Icllén) by his marriage 
with the daughter of the indigenous hero Erechtheus. The issue 
of this marriage, Achecus and I6n, present to us the population of 
Peloponnésus and Attica conjointly as related among themselves 
by the tie of brotherhood, but as one degree more distant both 
from Dorians and A%olians. “olus reigns over the regions about 
Thessaly, and calls the people in those parts Avolians; while 
Dorus occupies “the country over against Pcloponnésus on the 
opposite side of the Corinthian Gulf,” and calls the inhabitants 
after himself, Dorians.? It is at once evident that this designation 
is in no way applicable to the confined district between Parnassus 
and (ta, which alone is known by the name of Doris, and its in- 


Αἴολος. 


p. 118, Βηδῃα18):--- 

Γένος λέγεται, τὸ μὲν . .. τὸ δὲ, ἀφ᾽ 
οὗ ἂν ὦσι πρώτου κινήσαντος εἰς τὸ εἶναι. 
Οὕτω γὰρ λέγονται οἱ μὲν, “Ἕλληνες τὸ 
γένος, οἱ δὲ, Ἴωνες" τῷ, οἱ μὲν ἀπὸ Ἕλ- 
Anvos, οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ Ἴωνος, εἶναι πρώτου 
γεννήσαντος. 


' Hesiod, Fragm. 8. 
Marktsch.— 


>, 


Έλληνος δ᾽ ἐγένοντο θεμιστόπολοι βασιλῆες 
Δῶρός τε, Ἐοῦθός τε, καὶ Αἴολος ἱππιοχάρμης. 
Αἰολέδαι δ᾽ ἐγένοντο θεμιστόπολοι βασιλῆες 
Κρηθεὺς ἠδ᾽ ᾿Αθάμας καὶ Σίσνφος αἰολομήτης 
Σαλμωνεύς 7’ ἄδικος καὶ ὑπέρθυμος Περιήρης. 

3 Apollod. i, 7, 3. Ἕλληνος δὲ καὶ 
Νύμφης Ὀρσήϊδος (7), Δῶρος, Ἐοῦθος, 


p. 278, ed. 


Αὐτὸς μὲν οὖν ἀφ᾽ αὑτοῦ τοὺς 
καλουμένους Γραϊκοὺς προσηγόρευσεν “EA- 
Anvas, τοῖς δὲ παῖσιν ἐμέρισε τὴν χώραν. 
Καὶ Ἐοῦθος μὲν λαβὼν τὴν Πελοπόννησον, 
ἐκ Κρεούσης τῆς ᾿Ερεχθέως ᾿Αχαιὸν ἐγέν- 
ynoe καὶ ἤίωνα, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ᾽Αχαιοὶ καὶ Ἴωνες 
καλοῦνται. Δῶρος δὲ, τὴν πέραν 
χώραν Πελοποννήσον λαβὼν, 
τοὺς κατοίκους ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
Δωριεῖς ἐκάλεσεν. Αἴολος δὲ, 
βασιλεύων τῶν περὶ Θετταλίαν τόπων, 
τοὺς ἐνοικοῦντας Αἰολεῖς προσηγόρευσε. 

Strabo (viii. p. 388) and Conén (Nar. 
27), who evidently copy from the same 
source, represent Dérus as going to 
settle in the territory properly known 
as Déris. : 
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habitants by that of Dérians, in the historical ages. In the view 
of the author of this genealogy, the D6tians are the range extent 
original occupants of the large range of territory north το μοι ins 
of the Corinthian Gulf, comprising /Etélia, Phokis, and 8°e#!°sy- 
the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. And this farther har- 
monises with the other legend noticed by Apollodérus, when he 
states that /t8lus, son of Endymién, having been forced fo expa~ 
triate from Peloponnésus, crossed into the Kurétid territory,’ and 
was there hospitably received by Dorus, Laodokus, and Polypeetés, 
sons of Apollo and Phthia. He slew his hosts, acquired the ter- 
ritory, and gave to it the name of Aitélia: his son Pleurén married 
Xanthippé, daughter of Dorus; while his other son, Kalydén, 
marrics A“olia, daughter of Amythaon. ere again we have the 
name of Dérus, or the Dérians, connected with the tract subse- 
quently termed /Etolia. That Dorus should in one place be called 
the son of Apollo and Phthia, and in another place the son of 
Hellén by a nymph, will surprise no one accustomed to the fluc- 
tuating personal nomenclature of these old legends: moreover the 
name of Phthia is easy to reconcile with that of Hellén, as both 
are identified with the same portion of Thessaly, even from the 
days of the Iliad. i 
This story, that the Dorians were at one time the occupants, or 
the chief occupants, of the range of territory between the river 
Acheléus and the northern shore of the Corinthian gulf, is at least 
more suitable to the facts attested by historical evidence than the 
legends given in Herodotus, who represents the Dérians as origi- 
nally in the Phthidtid; then as passing under Dérus, the son of 
Hellén, into the Histiadtid, under the mountains of Ossa and 
Olympus ; next, as driven. by the Kadmeians into the regions of 
Pindus ; from thence passing into the Dryopid territory, on Mount 
(Eta ; lastly, from thence into Peloponnésus.* The received story 
was, that the great Dorian establishments in Peloponnésus were 
formed by invasion from the north, and that the invaders crossed 
the gulf from Naupaktus,—a statement which, however disputable 
with respect to Argos, seems highly probable in regard both to 
Sparta and Messénia. ‘That the name of Dorians comprehended 
far more than the inhabitants of the insignificant tetrapolis of 
Doris Proper, must be assumed, if we believe that they conquered 


1 Apollod. i. 7, 6. Altwads... .] ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ τῆν χώραν Αἰτωλίαν ἐκάλεσε. 
φυγὼν εἰς τὴν Κουρητίδα χώραν, κτείνας | Again, i. 8,1. Πλευρὼν (son οὗ Altélus) 
τοὺς ὑποδεξαμένους Φθίας καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος | γήμας Ἐανθίππην τὴν Δώρου, παῖδα ἐγέν- 
υἱοὺς, Δῶρον καὶ Λαόδοκον καὶ Πολυποίτην, | νησεν ᾿Αγήνορα. 5 Herod. i. ὅθ. 
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Sparta and Messénia: both the magnitude of the conquest itself 
and the passage of a large portion of them from Naupaktus, har- 
monise with the legend as given by Apollodérus, in 
which the Dérians are represented as the principal inha- 
bitants of the northern shore of the gulf. The state- 
ments which we find in Herodotus, respecting the early 
migrations of the Dorians, have been conSidered as_pos- 
sessing greater historical value than those of the fabulist Apollo- 
dérus. But both are equally matter of legend, while the brief 
indications of the latter seem to be most in harmony with the facts 
which we afterwards find attested by history. 

It has already been mentioned that the genealogy which makes 
/Eolus, Xuthus and Dorus sons of Hellén, is as old as the Hesiodice 
Catalogue; probably also that which makes Hellén son of Deu- 
kalién. Aéthlius also is an Hesiodic personage: whether Am- 
phikty6n be so or not, we have no proof.' They could rot have 
been introduced into the legendary genealogy until after the. 
Olympic games and the Amphiktyonic council had acquired an 
established and extensive reverence throughout Greece. 

Respecting Dérus the son of Hellén, we find neither legends nor 
legendary genealogy ; respecting Xuthus, very little beyond the 
tale of Kreiisa and én, which has its place more naturally among 
the Attic fables. Acheus however, who is here represented as the 
son of Xuthus, appears in other storics with very different parent- 
age and accompaniments. According to the statement which we 
find in Dionysius of Halikarnassus, Achaus, Phthius and Pelasgus 
are sons of Poseidén and Larissa. They migrate from Pelopon- 
nésus into Thessaly, and distribute the Thessalian territory 
between them, giving their names to its principal divisions: their 
descendants in the sixth generation were driven out of that country 
by the invasion of Deukalién at the head of the Kurétes and the 


This form 

of the legend 
harmonises 
with the 
great esta- 
blishments of 
the historical 
Dérians. 


1 Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 57. Toy 
δὲ Ἐνδυμίωνα Ἡσίοδος μὲν ᾿Αεθλίου τοῦ 
Διὸς καὶ Καλύκης παῖδα λέγει... Καὶ 
Πείσανδρος δὲ τὰ αὐτά φησι, καὶ ᾿Λκουσί- 
λαος, καὶ Φερεκύδης, καὶ Νίκανδρος ἐν 
δευτέρῳ Αἰτωλικῶν, καὶ Θεόπομπος ἐν 
Ἐποποιΐαις. 

Respecting the parentage of Hellén, 
the references to Hesiod are very con- 
fused. Compare Schol. Homer. Odyss, 
x. 2, and Schol. Apollon, Rhod. iii. 
1086. See also Hellanic. Frag. 10. Di- 
dot. 

Apollodérus and Pherekydés before 


him (Fragm. 51. Didot), called Préto- 
geneia daughter of Deukalién; Pindar 
(Olymp. ix. 64) designated her as 
daughter of Opus. One of the strata- 
gems mentioned by the Scholiast to get 
rid of this genealogical discrepancy was 
the supposition that Deukalién had two 
names (διώνυμος) ; that he was also 
ae Opus. (Schol. Pind. Olymp. ix. 
85. 

That the Deukalide or posterity of 
Deukalién reigned in Thessaly, was 
mentioned both by Hesiod and Heka- 
tzeus, ap. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 265. 
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Leleges.' This was the story of those who wanted to provide an 
eponymus for the Achewans in the southefr districts of 


Achaus— 
‘Thessaly: Pausanias accomplishes the same object by ΔΉΜΩΝ ἢ 
different means, representing Achzcus the son of Xuthus pemeserves 

legend. 


as having gone back to Thessaly ard occupied the portion 
of it to which his father was entitled. Then, by way of explaining 
how it was that*thcre were Achewans at Sparta and at Argos, he 
tells us that Archander and Architclés the sons of Acheeus, came 
back from Thessaly to Peloponnésus, and married two daughters 
of Danaus: they acquired great influence at Argos and Sparta, 
and gave to the people the name of Achewans after their father 
Acheus.? 

Euripidés also deviates very materially from the Hesiodic gene- 
alogy in respect to these eponymous persons. In the drama called 
Ton, he describes Ién as son of Kreiisa by Apollo, but adopted by 
Xuthus according to him, the real sons of Xuthus and Kreiisa 
are Dérus and Acheus,*—eponyms of the Dérians and Acheans 
in the interior of Peloponnésus. And it is a still more capital 
point of difference that he omits ITellén altogether—_ Geneatogicat 
making Xuthus an Achean by race, the son of Aolus, ‘versie 
who is the son of Zcus.! This is the more remarkable, as in’ the 
fragments of two other dramas of Euripidés, the Melanippé and 
the /Molus, we find Hellén mentioned both as father of A‘olus 
and son of Zeus. To the general public even of the most in- 
structed city of Grecce, - fluctuations and discrepancies in these 
mythical genealogies seem to have been neither surprising nor 
offensive. 


Pelops, and inhabited Laconia, which 
was from them called Argos Achaicum, 
and that on the egnquest of the Dé- 
rians, they moved into Achaia pro- 


' Dionys. 1. A. R. i, 17. 

? Pausan. vii. 1, 1-3. Herodotus also 
mentions (ii. 97) Archander, son of 
Phthius and grandson of Achzus, who 


married the daughter of Danaus. _Lar- 
cher (Essai sur Ja Chronologie VHeéro- 
dote, ch. x. p. 321) tells us that this 
cannot be the Danaus who came from 
Egypt, the father of the fifty daughters, 
who must have lived two centuries 
earlier, as may be proved by chronolo- 
gical arguments: this must be another 
Danaus, according to him. 

Strabo seems to give a different story 
respecting the*Acheans in Pelopon- 
nésus: he says that they were tho 
original population of the peninsula, 
that they came in from Phthia with 


perly so called, expelling the Ioniana 
therefrom (Strabo, viii. p. 365), This 
narrative is, I presume, borrowed from 
Ephorus, 

3 Eurip. Ion, 1590. 

‘4 Kurip. Ion, 64. 

5 See the Fragments of these two 
plays in Matthiae’s edition; compare 
Welcker, Griechisch, Tragéd. v. il. p. 
842, If we may judge from the Frag- 
ments of the Latin Melanippé of Ennius 
(see Kragm. 2, ed. Bothe), Hellén was 
introduced as one of the characters of 
the piece. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE AZOLIDS, OR SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF ΠΟΙΌΝ. 


Ir two of the sons of Hellén, Dérus and Xuthus, present to us 
families comparatively unnoticed in mythical narrative, the third 
son, AZolus, richly makes up for the deficiency. From him we pass 
to his seven sons and five daughters, amidst a great abundance of 
heroic and poctical incident. 

In dealing however with these extensive mythical families, it is 
ἣν necessary to observe, that the legendary world of Greece, 

gends of a - ᾿ ae) 
Ser aa in the manner in which it is presented to us, appears 
Inted, after- invested with a degree of symmetry and coherence which 
thrown into. did not originally belong to it. For the old ballads and 
re stories which were sung or recounted at the multiplied 
festivals of Greece, each on its own special theme, have been lost : 
the religious narratives, which the Exegétés of every temple had 
present to his memory, explanatory of the peculiar religious cere- 
monies and local customs in his own town or Déme, had passed 
away. All these primitive elements, originally distinct and uncon- 
nected, are removed out of our sight, and we possess only an aggre- 
gate result, formed by many confluent streams of fable, and con- 
nected together by the agency of subsequent poets and logogra- 
phers. Even the earliest agents in this work of connecting and 
systematising-—ghe Hesiodic poets—have been hardly at all pre- 
served. Our information respecting Grecian mythology is derived 
chiefly from the prose logographers who followed them, and in whose 
works, since a continuous narrative was above all things essential to 
them, the fabulous personages are woven into still more compre- 
hensive pedigrees, and the original isolation of the legends still 
better disguised. Hekataeus, Pherekydés, Hellanikus, and Akusi- 
laus lived at a time when the idea of Hellas as one great whole, 
composed of fraternal sections, was deeply rooted inethe mind of 
every Greek; and when the hypothesis of a few great families, 
branching out widely from one common stem, was more popular 
and acceptable than that of a distinct indigenous origin in each of 
the separate districts. These logographers, indeed, have themselves 
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been lost; but Apollodérus and the varioys scholiasts, our great 
immediate sources of information respecting Grecian mythology, 
chiefly borrowed from them: so that the legendary world of Greece 
is in fact known to us through them, combined with the dramatic and 
Alexandrine poets, their Latin imitators, and the still later class of 
scholiasts—excapt indeed such occasional glimpses as we. obtain 
from the Tliad and the Odyssey, and the remaining Hesiodic frag- 
ments which exhibit but too frequently a hopeless diversity when 
confronted with the narratives of the logographers. 

Though /Kolus (as has been already stated) is himself called 
the son of Hellén along with Dérus and Xuthus, yet the legends 
concerning the At¥olids, far from being dependent upon this gene- 
alogy, are not all even coherent with it: moreover the name of 
/Eolus in the legend is older than that of Hellén, inasmuch as it 
occurs both in the Iliad and Odyssey.! Odysseus 5688 in 
the under-world the beautiful Tyré, daughter of Salmé- 
neus, and wife of Krétheus, son of A®olus. 

/Holus is represented as having reigned in Thessaly: his seven 
sons were Krétheus, Sisyphus, Athamas, Salméneus, Dein, His seven 
Magnés, and Periérés: his five daughters, Canacé, daughters. 
Aleyoné, Peisidiké, Calycé and Perimédé. The fables of this race 
seem to be distinguishéd By a constant introduction of the god 
Poseidén, as well’as by an unusual prevalence of haughty and pre- 
sumptuous attributes among the A¥olid heroes, leading them to 
affront the gods by. pretences of equality, and sometimes even by 
defiance. The worship of Poseidén must probably have been dif- 
fused and pre-eminent among a people with whom these legends 
originated. 


ALolus. 


Section L—Sons or AXouus. 


Salmoneus is not described in the Odyssey as son of AXolus, but 
he is so denominated. both in the Hesiodic Catalogue, and First 
by the subsequent logographers. His daughter Tyré Zimsncus, 
became enamoured of the river Enipeus, the most beautiful Ty" 
of all streams that traverse the earth; she frequented the banks 
assiduously, and there the god Poseidén found means to indulge his 
passion for her, assuming the character of the river-god himself. 
The fruit of this alliance were the twin brothers, Pelias and 


‘Iliad, vi. 154. Σίσυφος Αἰολίδης, [ Ἔνθ᾽ ἤτοι πρώτην Τυρὼ ἴδον (0 “τέἐ»ειαν, 
ἃς. Ἢ φάτο Σαλμωνῆος ἀμύμονος ἔκγονος εἶναι, 
Again, Odyss. xi. 234,— Φὴ δὲ Κρηθῆος γυνὴ ἔμμεναι Αἰολέδαο. 
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Néleus: Tyr6 afterwayds was given in marriage to her uncle Καὶ- 
theus, another son of AZolus, by whom she had Aisén, Pherés and 
Amytha6n—all names of celebrity in the heroic legends! The 
adventures of T'yré formed the subject of an affecting drama of 
Sophoklés, now lost. Her fathet had married a second wife, named 
Sidéré, whose cruel counsels induced him to punish,and torture his 
daughter on account of her intercourse with Poseidén. She was 
shorn of her magnificent hair, beaten and ill-used in various ways, 
and confined in a loathsome dungeon. Unable to take care of her 
two children, she had been compelled to expose them immediately 
on their birth in a little boat on the river Enipeus; they were pre- 
served by the kindness of a herdsman, and when grown up to man- 
hood, rescued their mother, and revenged her wrongs by putting to 
death the iron-hearted Sidéré.” This pathetic tale respecting the 
long imprisonment of Tyré is substituted by Sophoklés in place of 
the Homeric legend, which-represented her to have become the wife 
of Krétheus and mother of a numerous offspring.* ; 

Her father, the unjust Salmoneus, exhibited in his conduct the most 
insolent impiety towards the gods. He assumed the name and title 
even of Zeus, and caused to be offered to himself the sacrifices des- 
tined for that god : he also imitated the thunder and lightning, by 
driving about with brazen caldrons attd@heé to his chariot and cast- 
ing lighted torches towards heaven. Such wickedness finally drew 
upon him the wrath of Zeus, who smote him with a thunderbolt, 
and effaced from the earth the city which he had founded, with all 
its inhabitants.‘ 


1 Homer, Odyss. xi, 234-257; xv. 
226. 

2 Diodérus, iv. 68. Sophoklés. Fragm. 
1, Tupd. Σαφῶς Σιδηρὼ καὶ φέρουσα τοὔ- 
νομα. The genius of Sophoklés is occa- 
sionally seduced by this play upon the 
etymology of a name, even in the most 
impressive scenes of his tragedies. See 
Ajax, 425. Compare Hellanik. Fragin, 
p. 9, ed. Preller, There was a first and 
second edition of the Tyrd—rijs δευτέρας 
Tupods. Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 276, 
See the few fragments of the lost drama 
in Dindorf’s Collection, p. 53. The 
plot was in many respects analogous to 
the Antiopé of Kuripidés. 

8 A third story, different both from 
Homer and from Sophoklés, respecting 
Tyré, is found in Hyginus (Fab. Ix.): 
it is of a tragical cast, and borrowed, 
like so many@ther tales in that col- 
lection, from one of the lost Greek 
dramas. 


* Apollod.i. 9,7. ΣΣαλμωνεύς τ᾽ ἄδικος 
καὶ ὑπέρθυμος Περιήρης. Hesiod, Fragm. 
Catal. 8. Marktscheffel. 

Where the city of Salméneus was 
situated, the ancient investigators were 
not agreed; whether in the Pisatid, or 
in Elis, or in Thessaly (see Strabo, viii. 
p. 356). Euripidés in his A’olus placed 
him on the banks of the Alpheius 
(Eurip, Fragm. ol. 1). A village and 
fountain in the Pisatid bore the name 
of Salméné; but the mention of the 
river Enipeus seems to mark Thessaly 
as tho original seat of the legend. But 
the nuiveté of the tale preserved by 
Apollodérus (Virgil in the Atneid, vi. 
586, has retouched it) marks its ancient 
date: the final circumstance of that tale 
was, that tho city and its inhabitants 
were annihilated. xf 

Ephorus makes Salméneus king of the 
Epeians and of the Pisate (Fragm. 15, 
ed, Didot). The 
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Pelias and Néleus, “ both stout vassals of the great Zeus,” 
became engaged in dissension respecting the kingdom of petias ana 
Iélkos in Thessaly. elias got possession of it, and dwelt Nélevs. 
there in plenty and prosperity; but he had offended the goddess 
Héré ®y killing Sidéré upon her altar, and the effects of her wrath 
were manifested in his relations with his nephew Jason.’ + 

Néleus quitted Thessaly, went into Peloponnésus, and there 
founded the kingdom of Pylos. He purchased, by immense mar- 
riage presents, the privilege of wedding the beautiful Chléris, 
daughter of Amphién, king of Orchomenos, by whom he had twelve 
sons and but one daughter’—the faig and captivating Pérd, whom 
suitors from all the neighbourhood courted in marriage. But 
Néleus, “the haughtiest of living men,”* refused to entertain the 
pretensions of any of them: he would grant his daughter only to 
that man who should bring to him the oxen of Iphiklos, from Phy- 
laké in Thessaly. ‘These precious animals were carefully guarded, 
as well by herdsmen as by a dog whom neither man nor animal 
could approach. Nevertheless, Bias, the son of Amythaén, nephew 
of Néleus, being desperately enamoured of Péré, prevailed upon 
his brother Melampus to undertake for his sake the perilous.adven- 
ture, in spite of the prophetic knowledge of the latter, which fore- 
warued him that, though ΗΒ would ultimately succeed, the prize 
must be purchased by severe captivity and suffering. Melampus, 
in attgmpting to steal the oxen, was seized and put in prison ; from 
whence nothing but his prophetic powers rescued him. Being 
acquainted with the language of worms, he heard these animals 
communicating to cach other, in the roof over his head, that the 
beams were nearly eaten through and about to fallin. He com- 
municated this intelligence to his guards, and demanded to be con- 
veyed to another place of confinement, announcing that the roof 
would presently fall in and bury them. The prediction was ful- 
filled, and Phylakos, father of Iphiklos, full of wonder at this speci- 
men of prophetic power, immediately caused hin to be re- Pérd, Blas, 
leased. He further consulted him respecting the condition pus. 
of his son Iphiklos, who was childless; and promised him the 
possession of the oxen on condition of his suggesting the means 
whereby offspring might be ensured. A vulture having com- 
municated to Melampus the requisite information, Podarkés, the 


The lost drarifta of Suphoklés, called | 9. κρατέρω θεραπόντε Διὸς, δο. 
Zarpwveds, was a δρᾶμα σατυρικόν. See | 2 Diodér, iv. 68. ™ 
Dindorf’s Fragm. 483. 8 Νηλέα τε μεγάθυμον, ἀγανότατον 
1 Hom. Od. xi. 280, Apollod. i. 9, ζωόντων (Hom, Odyss. xv, 228). 
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son of Iphiklos, was, horn shortly afterwards. In this manner 
Melampus obtained possession of the oxen, and conveyed them 
to Pylos, ensuring to his brother Bias the hand of Péré.1 How 
this great legendary character, by miraculously healing the de- 
ranged daughters of Proetos, procured both for himself aed for 
Bias dominion in Argos, has been recounted ἀπ a preceding 
chapter. 

Of the twelve sons of Nélcus, one at least, Periklymenos,— 
besides the ever-memorable Nestér,—was distinguished for his 
Periklyme- Xploits as well as for his miraculous gifts. Poseidén, 
pias the divine father of the race, had bestowed upon him the 
privilege of changing his furm at pleasure into that of any bird, 
beast, reptile, or insect.2 He had occasion for all these resources, 
and he employed thein for a time with success in defending his 
family against the terrible indignation of Héraklés, who, provoked 
by the refusal of Néleus to perform for him the ceremony of purifi- 
cation after his murder of Iphitus, attacked the Néleids at Pylos. 
Periklymenos by his extraordinary powers prolonged the resistance, 
but the hour of his fate was at length brought upon him by the 
intervention of Athéné, who pointed him out to Héraklés while he 
was perched as a bee upon the hero’s chariot. He was killed, and 
Héraklés became completely victorious, overpowering Poseidén, 
Héré, Arés, and Hadés, and even wounding ‘the three latter, 
who assisted in the defence. Eleven of the sons of Yeleus 
perished by his hand, while Nestér, then a youth, was preserved 
only by his accidental absence at Geréna, away from his father’s 
residence.® 


' Hom, Od. xi. 278; xv. 234. Apol- 
lod, i. 9,12, The basis of this curious 
romance is in the Odyssey, amplified by 
subsequent poets, There are points, 
however, in the old Homeric legend, as 
it is briefly sketched in the fifteenth 
book of the Odyssey, which seem to 
have been subsequently left out or 
varied. Néleus seizes the property of 
Melampus during his absence; the lattor, 
returning with the oxen from Phylaké, 
revenges himself upon Néleus for the 
injury. Odyss. xv. 233. 

3 Hesiod, Catalog. ap. Schol. Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 156; Ovid, Metam. xii. p. 556; 
Eustath. ad Odyss. xi. p. 284. Poseidén 
carefully protects Antilochus, son of 
Nestor, in the Iliad, xiii. 554-563. 

3 Hesiod, Catalog. ap. Schol. Ven. ad 
Tliad, ii. 8336: and Steph. Byz. v. Γερηνία; 
Homer, 1]. v. 892; xi. 693; Apollodér. 


ii. 7,3; Hesiod, Scut. Here. 360; Pindar 
Ol. ix. 32. 

According to the Homeric legend, 
Néleus himself was not killed by Hé- 
vallés: subsequent poets or logogra- 
phers, whom Apollodérus follows, seem 
to have thought it an injustice, that the 
offence given by Néleus himself should 
have been avenged upon his sons and 
not upon himself; they therefore al- 
tered the legend upon this point, and 
rejected the passage in the lliad as 
spurious (see Schol. Ven. ad Iliad. xi. 
682), 

The refusal of purification by Néieus 
to Héraklés is a genuine legendary 
cause: the commentators, who were 
disposed to spread a qpating of history 
over these transactions, introduced an- 
other cause,—Néleus, as king of Pylos, 
had aided the Orchomeniana in their war 
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The proud house of the Néleids was now reduced to Nestor ; 
but Nestor singly sufficed to sustain its eminence. He xe, Μ᾿ 
appears not only as the defender and avenger of Pylos bis exploits. 
against the insolence and rapacity of his Epeian neighbours in Elis, 
but also as aiding the Lapithe in their terrible combat against the 
Centaurs, and as companion of Théseus, Peirithdus, and the other 
great legendary heroes who preceded the Trojan war. In extreme 
old age his once marvellous power of handling his weapons has 
indeed passed away, but his activity remains unimpaired, and his 
sagacity as well as his influence in counsel is greater than ever. He 
not only assembles the various Grecian chiefs for the armament 
against Troy, perambulating the districts of Hellas along with 
Odysseus, but takes a vigorous part in the siege itself, and is of 
pre-eminent service to Agamemndén. And after the conclusion of 
the siege, he is one of the few Grecian princes who returns to his 
original dominions. Η is found, in a strenuous and honoured old 
age, in the midst of his children and subjects,—sitting with the 
sceptre offfathority on the stone bench before his house at Pylos,— 
offering sacrifice to Poseidén, as his father Néleus had done before 
him,—and mourning only over the death of his favourite son Anti- 
lochus, who had fallen along with so many brave companions in 
arms, in the Trojan war.' 

After Nestér the line of the Néleids numbers undistinguished 
names,—Borus, Penthilus, and Andropompus,—three successive 
gertc%tions down to Melanthus, who on the invasion of Peloponnésus 
by the Herakleids. quitted Pylos and retired to Athens, where he 
became king, in a manner which I shall hereafter recount. His son 
Kodrus was the last Athenian king; and Néleus, one of xaeiasaown 
the sons of Kodrus, is mentioned as the principal conduc- [δ Kedrus. 
tor of what is called the Ionic emigration from Athens to Asia 
Minor? It is certain that during the historical age, not merely 
the princely family of the Kodrids in Milétus, Ephesus, and other 
Ionic cities, but some of the greatest families even in Athens itself, 
traced their hgoic lineage through the Néleids up to Poseidén ; 
and the legends respecting Nestor and Periklymenos would find 


against Héraklés and the Thébans (see 
Sch, Ven. ad Iliad. xi. 689). 

_ The neighbourhood of Pylos was dis- 
tinguished for its ancient worship both 
of Poseidén and of Hadés: there were 
abundant local legends respecting them 
(see Strabo, viii, pp. 344, 345). 

‘ About Nestor. Iliad, i. 260-275; ii, 
370; xi. 670-770; Odyas, iii. 5, 110, 409. 
VOL. 1, 


2 Wellanik. Fragm. 10, ed. Didot; 
Pausan. vii. 2, 3; Herodot. v. 65 ; 
Strabo, xiv. p. 633. Hellanikus, in 
giving the genealogy from Néleus to 
Melanthus, traces it through Perikly- 
menos and not through Nest6r: the 
words of Herodotus imply that he must 
have included Nestér. 

Φ 
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especial favour amidst Grecks with such feelings ana belief. The 
Kodrids at Ephesus, antl probably some other Ionic towns, long 
retained the title and honorary precedence of kings, even after they 
had lost the substantial.power belonging to the office. They stood 
in the same relation, embodying both religious worship and sup- 
posed ancestry, to the Néleids and Poscidén, as the chiefs of the 
ZEolic colonies to Agamemnén and Orestés. The Athenian despot 
Peisistratus was named after the son of Nestir in the Odyssey ; 
and we may safely presume that the heroic worship of the Néleids 
was as carefully cherished at the Ionic Milétus as at the Italian 
Metapontum.! 

Having pursued the line of Salméneus and Néleus to the end of 


Second __ its legendary carcer, we may now turn back to that of 
ine— * 7 
Krétheus. another son of Afolus, Krétheus,—a line hardly less cele- 


brated in respect of the heroic names which it presents. Alkéstis, 
the most beautiful of the daughters of Pelias,* was promised by her 
father in marriage to the man who could bring him a lion and a 
boar tamed to the yoke and drawing together. Admg@s, son of 
Pherés, the eponymus of Phere in Thessaly, and thus grandson of 
Krétheus, was enabled by the aid of Apollo to fulfil this condition, 
and to win her;* for Apollo happened at that time to be in his 
service as a slave (condemned to this penalty by Zeus for having 
put to death the Cyclopes), in which capacity he texded the herds and 
horses with such success, as to equip Eumélus (the son of Admé- 
tus) to the Trojan war with the finest horses in the Grecia rmy. 
Though menial duties were imposed upon him, even to the drudgery 
of grinding in the mill, he yet carried away with him a grateful 
and friendly sentiment towards his mortal master, whom he inter- 


1 Herodot. v. 67; Strabo, vi. p. 264; 
Mimnermus, Fragm. 9, Schneidewin. 

5 Thiad, ii, 715. 

8 Apollodér. i, 9, 15; 
Tliad, ii. 711. 

4 Euripid. Alkést. init. Welcker ; 
Griechisch. Tragod. (p. 344) on the 
lost play of Sophoklés called Admétus 
or Alkéstis; Hom. Dliad. ii, 766; Hygin. 
Fab. 50-51 (Sophoklés, Fr. Inc. 730; 
Dind. ap. Plutarch. Defect. Orac. p. 417). 
This tale of the temporary servitude of 
particular gods, by order of Zeus as a 
punishment for misbehaviour, recurs not 
unfrequent] among the incidents of 
the mythical world. The poet Panyasis 
(ap. Clem. Alexand, Adm. ad Gent. p. 
23)— 


Eustath. ad 


Ὑλῆ μὲν Δημήτηρ, TAR δὲ κλυτὸς ᾿Αμφιγνήεις, 
TAH δὲ Ποσειδάων, τλῆ δ᾽ ἀργυρότοξος ᾿Απολλὼν 
᾿Ανδρὶ παρὰ θνητῷ θητεύσεμεν εἰς ἐφιαυτόν" 

TAH δὲ καὶ ὀβριμόθυμος “Αρης ὑπὸ πατρὸς ἀνάγκης. 
The old legend followed out the funda- 
mental idea with remarkable consist- 
ency: Laémedén, the temporary 
master of Poseidén aff Apollo, threatens 
to bind them hand and foot, to sell 
them in the distant islands, and to cut 
off the ears of both when they come to 
ask for their stipulated wages (Iliad, 
xxi. 455). It was a new turn given to 
the story by the Alexandrine poets, 
when they introduced the motive of 
love, and inade the servitude voluntary 
on the part of Apollo (Kallimachus, 
Hymn. Apoll, 49; Tibullus, Eleg. ii. 3, 
11-30). 
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fered to rescue from the wrath of the goddess Artemis, when she 
was indjgnant at the omission of her name in his wedding sacrifices. 
Admétus was about to perish by a premature death, when jamais ana 
Apollo by earnest solicitation to the Fates, obtained for 4!*##s. 
him the privilege that his life should be prolonged, if he could find 
any person to die a voluntary death in his place. His father and 
his mother both refused to make this sacrifice for him, but the 
devoted attachment of his wife Alkéstis disposed her to embrace 
with cheerfulness the condition of dying to preserve her husband. 
She had already perished, when I{éraklés, the ancient guest and 
friend of Admétus, arrived during the first hour of lamentation ; 
his strength and daring enabled him to rescue the deceased Alkéstis 
even frofn the grasp of Thanatos (Death), and to restore her alive 
to her disconsolate husband.' 

The son of Pelias, Akastus, had reccived and sheltered Péleus 
when obliged to fly his country in consequence of the involuntary 
murder of Eurytiin. Kréthéis, the wife of Akastus, Peleus and 

A μὲ A the wife of 
becoming: enamoured of Péleus, made to him advances Akastus. 
which he repudiated. Exasperated at his refusal, and determined 
to procure his destruction, she persuaded her husband that Béleus 
had attempted her chastity: upon which Akastus conducted Péleus 
out upon a hunting excursion among the woody regions of Mount 
Pélion, contrived to steal from him the sword fabricated and given 
by Hépheestos, and then left him, alone and unarmed, to perish 
by δε hands of the Centaurs or by the wild beasts. By the 
friendly aid of the Centaur Cheirén, however, Péleus was preserved, 
and his sword restored to him: retufning to the city, he avenged 
himself by putting to death both Akastus and his perfidious wife.? 

But amongst all the legends with which the name of Pelias is con- 
nected, by far the most memorable is that of Jasén and the Argo- 
nautic expedition. Jasén was son of /Es6n, grandson of Krétheus, 
and thus great-grandson of /Molus. Pelias, having consulted the 
oracle respecting the security of his dominion at Iélkos, had received 
in answer a warning to beware of the man who should appear before 
him with only one sandal. He was celebrating a festival in honour 
of Poseidin, when it so happened that Jasén appeared before him 

' Eurip. Alkéstis, Arg.; Apollod. i. | p. 53, Wytt.). 

9, 15. To bring this beautiful legend | * The legend of Akastus and Péleus 
more into the colour of history, a new | was given in great detail in the Cata- 
version of it was subsequently framed: | logue of Hesiod (Catalog. Fragm. 20-21, 
Héraklés was eminently skilled in medi- | Marktscheff.); Schol. Pindar. Nem. iv. 
‘eine, and saved the life of Alkéstis whey | 95; Schol. Apoll, Rhod. 1, 224; Apol- 


she was about to perish from a desperate | lod. iii. 13, 2. 
malady (Plutarch, Amator, 17. vol. iv. 
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with one of his feet unsandaled: he had lost one sandal in wading 
through the swollen current of the river Anauros. Pelias immediately ἡ 
understood that this was the enemy against whom the oracle had 
forewarned him. As a means of averting the danger, he imposed 
Petias and Upon Jason the desperatetask of bringing back to Iélkos the 
Jasin. Golden Fleece,—the fleece of that ram ‘which had carried 
Phryxos ΓΝ Achaia to Kolchis, and which Phryxos ‘had dedicated 
in the latter country as an offering to the god Arés. he result of 
this injunction was the memorable expedition—of the ship Argé and 
her crew called the Argonauts, composed of the bravest and noblest 
youths of Greece—which cannot be conveniently included among 
the legends of the Afolids, and is reserved for a separate chapter. 
The voyage of the Argé was long protracted, and Pelias, per- 
Jasonangd suaded that neither the ship nor her erew would ever 
Medea. return, put to death both the father and mother of Jasén, 
together with their infant son. sn, the father, being permitted 
to choose the manner of his own death, drank bull’s blood while 
performing a sacrifice to the gods. At length, however, Jasin did 
return, bringing with him not only the golden fleece, but also 
Médea, danghter of Atétés, king of Kolchis, as his wife,—a woman 
distinguished for magical skill ‘and cunning, by whose assistance 
alone the Argonauts had succeeded in their project. Though 
determined to avenge himself upon Pelias, Jason knew that he 
could only succeed by stratagem. 116 romaine’ with his compa- 
nions at a short distance from Iélkos, while Médea, feigning h€rself 
a fugitive from his ill-usage, entered the town alone, aad procured 
access to the daughters of P@ias. By exhibitions of her magical 
powers she soon obtained unqualified ascendency over their minds, 
For example, she selected from the flocks of Pelias a ram in the 
extremity of old age, cut him up and boiled him in a caldron with 
herbs, and brought him out in the shape of a young and vigorous 
lamb :' the daughters of Pelias were made to believe that their old 
father could in like manner be restored to youth. In this persua- 
sion they cut him up with their own hands and cast, his limbs into 
the caldron, trusting that Médca would produce upon him the same 
magical effect. Médea pretended that an invocation to the moon 
was a necessary part of the ceremony: she went up to the top of 
the house as if to pronounce it, and there lighting the fire-signal 
' This incident was contained in one | says that the poet “extremos mentiendi 
of the earliest dramas of Euripidés, the | fines attingit.” 
Πελιάδες, now lost. Moses of Choréné The Ῥιζότομοι of Sophoklés seems also 


(Progymnasm. ap. Maii ad Euseb, p. 43), | to have turned upon the same catastrophe 
who gives an extract from the argument, | (see Fragm, 479, Dindorf). 
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concerted with the Argonauts, Jason an@ dis companions burst in 
and possessed themselves of the town. Satisfied with having thus 
revenged himself, Jasin yielded the principality of lélkos to Akas- 
tus, son of Pelias, and retired with Médea to Corinth. Thus did 
the goddess Héré gratify her ancient wrath against Pelias: she had 
constantly watched over Jason, and had carried the “ all-notorious ” 
Argo through its innumerable perils, in order that Jason might 
bring home Médea to accomplish the ruin of his uncle! The mis- 
guided daughters of Pelias departed as voluntary exiles to Arcadia: 
Akastus his son celebrated splendid funeral games in honour of his 


dgceased father.? 


Jasén and Médca retired from Tolkos to Corinth, where they 
resided ten years: their children were — Medeius, whom jratea at 


the Centaur Cheirén educated in 


1 The kindness of Héré towards Jasén 
seems to be older in the legend than her 
displeasure against Pelias ; at least it is 
specially noticed in the Odyssey, as the 
great cause of the escape of the ship 
Argd: ᾿Αλλ᾽ Ἥρη παρέπεμψεν, ἐπεὶ φίλος 
ἣεν ᾿Ιήσων (xii. 70). In the Ἡρδιοῆιο 
Theogony Pelias 8tands to Jason in the 
same relation as Eurysthens to Héra- 
klés,-—a severe taskmaster as well as a 
wicked and insolent man,—épiorhs Πε- 
Alns καὶ ἀτάσθαλος, ὀβριμόεργος (‘Theog. 
9958). Apollénius Rhodius keeps the 
wrath of Héré against Pelias in the fore- 
ground, i, 14; ii, 1134; iv. 242; see 
also Hygin, f. 13. 

There is great diversity in the stories 
given of the proximate circumstances 
connected with the death of Pelias: 
Eurip. Méd. 491; Apollodér. i. 9, 27; 
Diodér. iv. 50-52; Ovid, Metam, vii. 
162, 203, 297, 347; Pausan. viii, 11, 2; 
Schol, ad Lycoph. 175. 

In the legend of Akastus and Péleus, 
as recounted above, Akastus was made 
to perish by the hand of Péleus. I do 
not take upon me to reconcile these 


gp cetion: 

ausanias mentions that he could not 
find in any of the poets, so far as he had 
read, the names of the daughters of Pe- 
lias, and that the painter Mikén had 
given to them names (ὀνόματα δ᾽ αὐταῖς 
ποιητὴς μὲν ἔθετο οὐδεὶς, ὅσα γ᾽ ἐπελεξά- 
μεθα ἡμεῖς, &c., Pausan. viii. 11,1). Yet 
their names are given in the authors 
whom Diodérus copied; and Alkéstis, 
at any rate, was most memorable. Mi- 
k6én gave the names Asteropeia and An- 
tinoé, altogether different from those in 


the regions of Mount ©. 


Diodérus. Both Dioddrus and Hyginus 
exonerate Alkéstis from all share in the 
death of her father (Eygin. f. 24). 

The old poem called the Νόστοι (see 
Argum. ad Enrip. Méd. and Schol. 
Aristophan. Equit. 1321) recounted, that 
Médea had boiled in a caldron the old 
JEs6n, father of Jasén, with herhs and 
incantantions, and that she had brought 
him,out young and strong. Ovid copies 
this’ (Metam. vii, 162-205). It is sin- 
gular that Pherekydés and Simonidés 
said that she had performed this pro- 
cess upon Jason himself (Schol. Aris- 
toph. /. ¢.). Diogenes (ap. Stub. Flo- 
rileg. t. xxix. 92) rationalises the story, 
and converts Médea from an cnchantress 
into an improving and regenerating pre- 
ceptress. The death of Aisén, as de- 
scribed in the text, is given froin Diodérus 
and Apollodérus. Médea seems to have 
been worshipped as a goddess in other 
places besides Corinth (see Athenagor. 
Legat. pro Christ. 12; Macrobius, i. 12, 
p. 247, Gronov.). 

2 These funeral games in honour of 
Pelias were among the most renowned 
of the mythical incidents: they were 
celebrated in a special poem by Stesi- 
chorus, and represented on the chest of 
Kypselus at Olympia. Kastér, Me- 
leager, Amphiaraos, Jasén, Péleus, Mop- 
gos, &c., contended in them (Pausan. v, 
17, 4; Stesichori Frag. 1. p. 54, ed. 
Κίον; Athén. iv. 172). How familiar 
the details of them were to the mind of 
a literary Greck is indirectly attested 
by Plutarch, Sympos. v. 2, vol. iii. p. 
762, Wytt. 
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Parr I. 
Pélion,!—and Mermerus: and Pherés, born at Corinth. After 
they had resided there ten years in prosperity, Jas6n set his affec- 
τ tions on Glauké, daughter of Kreén? king of Corinth; and as her 
father was willing to give her tq, him in marriage, he determined 
to repudiate Médea, who received orders forthwith to leave 
Corinth.‘ Stung with this insult and bent upon revenge, Médea 
prepared a poisoned robe, and sent it as a marriage present to 
Glauké: it was unthinkingly accepted and put on, and the body 
of the unfortunate bride was burnt up and consumed. Kredn, her 
father, who tried to tear from her the burning garment, shared 
her fate and perished. The exulting Médea escaped by means 

a chariot with winged serpents furnished to her by her grandfather 
Hélios: she placed herself under the protection of A%géus at 
Athens, by whom she had a son named Médus. She left her 
young children in the sacred enclosure of the Akrawan Héré, 
relying on the protection of the altar to ensure their safety; but 
the Corinthians were so exasperated against her for the murder of 
Kren and Glauké, that they dragged the children away from the 
altar and put them to death. The miserable Jasén perished by a 
fragment of his own ship Argé, which fg} upon him while he was 
asleep under it,? being hauled on shore, according to the habitual 


practice of the ancients. 


! Hesiod, Theogon. 998. 

* According to the Schol. ad Eurip. 
Méd. 20, Jasén marries the daughter of 
Hippotés the son of Kreén, who is the 
son of Lykethos. Lykethos, after the 
departure of Bellerophén from Corinth, 
reigned twenty-seven years; then Kreon 
reigned thirty-five years; then came 
Hippotés. 

Apollodér. i. 9, 27; Diodédr. iv. 54. 
The Médea of Euripidés, which has for- 
tunately been preserved to us, is too 
well known to need express reference. 
He makes Médea the destroyer of her 
own children, and borrows from this 
circumstance the most pathetic touches 
of his exquisite drama. Parmeniskos 
accused him of having been bribed by 
the Corinthians to give this turn to the 
legend; and we may regard the accusa- 
tion as a proof that the older and more 
current tale imputed the murder of the 
children to the Corinthians (Schol. Eu- 
rip. Med. 275, where Didymos gives the 
story out of the old poem of Kroophylos). 
Ste also Milian, V. H. v. 21; Pausan. ii. 
3, 6. 

The most significant fact in respect to 
the fable is, that the Corinthians cefo- 


« 


brated periodically a propitiatory sacri- 
fice to Héré Akrwa and to Mermerus 
and Phérés, as an atonement for the sin 
of having violated the sanctuary of the 
altar. The legend grew out of this 
religious ceremdny, and was so arranged 
as to explain and account for it (see 
Eurip. Méd. 1376, with the Schol. 
Diodor. iv. 55). 

Mermerus and Phérés were the names 
given to the children of Médea and 
Jason in the old Naupaktian Verses; 
in which, however, the legend must 
have been recounted quite differently, 
since they said that Jasén and Médea: 
had gone from Idlkos, not to Corinth, 
but to Coreyra; and that Mermerus had 
perished in hunting on the opposite cO#- 
tinent of Epirus. Kinathén again, 
another ancient genealogical poet, called 
the children of Médea and Jasén Eriépis 
and Médos (Pausan. ii. 3,7). Diodérus 
gives them different names (iv. 34). 
Hesiod in the Thoogony speaks only of 
Medeius as the son of Jas6n. 

Médea does not appear either in the 
Iliad or Odyssey : in the former we find 
Agamédé, daughter of Augeas, “‘ who 
knows all the poisons (or medicines) 
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The first establishment at Ephyré, or Gorinth, had been founded 
by Sisyphus, another of the sons of /Kolus, brother of Thira mona 
Salméneus and Krétheus.!| The A¢olid Sisyphus was πον 
distinguished as an unexampled master of cunning and deceit. He 
blocked up the road along the isthmus, and killed the strangers 
who came along it by rolling down upon them great stones from 
the mountains above. Ile was more than a match even for the 
arch thief Autolykus, the son of Hermés, who derived from his 
father the gift of changing the colour and shape of stolen goods, 
so that they could no longer be recogised: Sisyphus, by marking 

is sheep under the foot, detected Autolykus when he stole them, 
and obliged him to restore the plunder. is penetration disco- 
vered the amour of Zeus with the nymph A¢gina, daughter of the 
river-god Asdpus. Zeus had carritd her off to the island of 
CEnéné (which subsequently bore the name of A“gina); .upon 
which Asédpus, eager to recover her, inquired of Sisyphus whither 
she was gone; the latter told him what had happened, on con- 
dition that he should provide a spring of water on the summit of 
the Acro-Corinthus. Zeus, indignant with Sisyphus for this reve- 
lation, inflicted upon him in Hadés the punishment of perpetually 
heaving up a hill a great and heavy stone, which, so soon as it 
attained the summit, rolled back 


with irresistible force into the plain 


which the earth nourishes” (Iliad, xi. 
740); in the latter we have Circé, sister 
of Métés father of Médea, and living in 
the Alan island (Odyss, x. 70). _Cireé 
is daughter of the god Hélios, as Médea 
is his grand-daughter, —she is herself a 
goddess. She is in many points the 
parallel of Médea: she forewarns and 
preserves Odysseus throughout his dan- 
gers, as M@lea aids Jusén: according to 
the Hesiodic story she has two children 
by Odysseus, Agrius and Latinus (The- 
ogon, 1001). 

Odysseus goes to Ephyré to Ilos the 
son of Mermerus, to procure poison for 
Ys arrows: Eustathius treats this Mer- 
merus as the son of Médea (see Odyss. i. 
270, and Eust.). As Ephyré is the le- 
gendary name of Corinth, we may pre- 
sume this to be a thread of the same 
mythical tissue. 

1 See Euripid. Aol,—Fragm. 1, Din- 
dorf; Dikwarch. Vit. Gree. p. 22. 

_ > Respecting Sisyphus, see Apollodér. 
1.9, 35 iii, 12, 6. Pausan. ii. 5, 1. 
Schol. ad Iliad. i. 180. Another legend 
about the amour of Sisyphus with Tyré, 


again in spite of all his efforts 


is in Hygin. fab. 60, and about the 
manner in which he overreached even 
Hadés (Pherekydés ap. Schol. Diad. vi. 
153). The stone rolled by Sisyphus in 
the under-world appears ἢ Odyss. xi. 
592. The name of Sisyphus was given 
during the historical age to men of craft 
and stratagem, such as Derkyllidés 
(Xenoph, Wellenic, iii. 1,8). He passed 
for the real father of Odysseus, though 
Hyene (ad Apollodér. i. 9, 3) treats this 
as another Sisyphus, whereby he de- 
stroys the suitableness of the predicate 
as regards Odysseus, The duplicatiofi 
and triplication of synonymous person- 
ages is an ordinary resource for the pur- 
pose of reducing the legends into a 
seeming chronological sequence. 

Even in the days of Eumélus a re- 
ligious mystery was observed respecting 
the tombs of Sisyphus and Néleus,— 
the latter had also died at Corinth,—no 
one could say where they were buried 
(Pausan. ii. 2, 2). 

Sisyphuseven overreached Persephoné, 
and made his escape from the under- 
world (Theognis, 702). 
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In the application of ¢ke Solid genealogy to Corinth, Sisyphus, 
the son of A‘olus, appears as the first name: but the old Corinthian 
poet.Eumélus either found or framed an heroic genealogy for his 
native city independent both of /Folus and Sisyphus. According 
to this genealogy, Ephyré, daughter of Oceanus anf Téthys, was 
the primitive tenant oF the ‘Corinthian territory, Asdpus of the 
Sikyénian: both were assigned to the god Hélios, in adjusting a 
dispute between him and Poseidén, by Briareus. eélios divided 
the territory between his.two sons A‘étés and Alécus: to the 
former he assigned Corinth, to the latter Sikyén. Alétés, obeying 
the admonition of an oracle, emigrated to Kolchis, leaving hig 
territory under the rule of Bunos, the son of Hermés, with t 
stipulation that it should be restored whenever cither he or any of 
his descendants returned. After the death of Bunos, both Corinth. 
and Sikyén were possessed by Epépeus, son of Alécus, a wicked 
man. His son Marathén left him in disgust and retired into 
Attica, but returned after his death and succeeded to his territory, 
which he in turn divided between his two sons Corinthos and 
Siky6n, «from whom the names of the two districts were first 
derived. Corinthos died without issue, and the Corinthians then 
invited Médea from Idikos as the representative of A%étés: she 
with her husband Jasén ΕΝ agit the sovereignty of Corinth. 


Corinthian This legend of Euiiftus, one of the earliest of the genea- 
genealogy . . 
of Euméiuss logical poets, so different from the story adopted by 


Neophrén or Euripidés, was followed certainly by Simonidés, and 
seemingly by Theopompus.? The incidents in it are imagined and 
arranged with a view to the supremacy of Médea; the emigration 
of Aétés and the conditions under which he transferred his sceptre, 
being so laid out as to confer upon Médea an hereditary title to 
the throne. The Corinthians paid to Médea and to her children 
solemn worship, cither divine or heroic, in conjunction with Héré 
Akrea,* and this was sufficient to give to Médea a prominent 


1 Pausan, ii. 1, 1; 8, 10. Schol. ad |“Immus ἐκτίθεται καὶ Ἑλλάνικος" ὅτι δὲ 


Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 74. Schol. Lycoph. 
174-1024. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
1212, 

2 Simonid. ap, Schol. ad Eurip. Méd. 
10-20; Theopompus, Fragm. 340, Didot; 
though Welcker (Der Episch. Cycl. p. 
29) thinks that this does not belong to 
the historian Theopompus, Epimenidés 
also followed the story of Eumélus in 
making Aiétés a Corinthian (Schol. ad 
Apoll. Rhod, iii. 242), 

3 Περὶ δὲ τῆς εἰς Κόρινθον μετοικήσεως, | 


βεβασίλευκε τῆς Κορίνθου ἡ Μήδεια, Εὔμη- 
Aos ἱστορεῖ καὶ Σιμωνίδης" ὅτι δὲ καὶ ἀθά- 
varos ἣν ἣ Μήδεια, Μουσαῖος ἐν τῷ περὶ 
᾿Ισθμίων ἱστορεῖ, ἅμα καὶ περὶ τῶν τῆς 
*Axpalas Ἥρας ἑορτῶν ἐκτιθείς (Schol. 
Enrip. Méd. 10). Compare also v. 1378, 
of the play itself, with the Scholia and 
Pausan. 11, 3, 6, Both Alkman and He- 
siod represented Médea as a goddess 
(Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis, 
p. 54, ed. Oxon.). 
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place in the genealogy composed by a {Corinthian poet, accus- 
tomed to blend together gods, heroes, and men in the antiquities 
of his native city. According to the legend of Eumélus, Jasin 
became (through Médea) king of Corinth ; but she’ concealed the 
children of their marriage in the temple of Héré, trusting that the 
goddess wouldsrender them immortal. Jasén, discovering her 
proceedings, left her and retired in disgust to Iélkos ; Médea also, 
being disappointed in her scheme, quitted the place, leaving the 
throne in the hands of Sisyphus, to whom, according to the stor@ 
of Theopompus, she had become attached.’ Other legends re- 
counted, that Zeus had contgacted..a,.passion for Médea, but that 
she had rejected his suit from fear of the displeasure of [éré ; 
who, as a recompense for such fidelity, rendered her children 
immortal :? moreover Médea had erected, by special command of 
Héré, the celebrated temple of Aphrodité at Corinth. ted once 

The tenor of these fables manifests their connexion with of different 


AULA : legends about 
the temple of Héré: and we may consider the legend Médea ana 
Sisyphus. 


of Médca as having been originally quite independent 
of that of Sisyphus, but fitted on to it, in seeming chronelogical 
sequence, so as to satisfy the feelings of those Aolids of Corinth 
who passed for his descendants. 

Sisyphus had for his sons Glaukos ayd Ornytién. Irom Glaukos 
sprang Bellerophén, whose romanti®@@idventures commence with 
the Iliad, and are further expanded by subsequent poets: according 
to some accounts he was really the son of Poseidén, the prominent 
deity of the AZolid family.* The youth and beauty of Bellerophén 
rendered him the object of a strong passion on the part 
of Anteia, wife of Preetos king of Argos. Finding her 
advances rejected, she coftracted a violent hatred towards him, 
and endeavoured by false accusations to prevail upon her husband 
to kill him. Proet«= refused to commit the deed under his own 
roof, but despatched him to his son-in-law the king of Lykia in 


Bellerophén. 


! Pausan. ii. ὃ, 10; Schol. Pindar. 
Olymp. xiii. 74. 

Ὁ Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 32-74; 
Plutarch, De Herodot. Malign. p. 871. 

3 Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 98, and Schol. 
ad 1; Schol. ad Iliad. vi. (55; this 
seers to be the sense of Iliad, vi. 191. 

The lost drama called Jobatés of So- 
phoklés, and the two by Euripidés 
called Sthenebeea and Bellerophén, handled 
the adventures of this hero. See the 
collection of the few fragments remain- 
ing in Dindorf, Fragm. Sophok, 280; 


Fragm, Eurip. p. 87-108; and Hygin. 
fab. 67, 

Welcker (Griechische Tragod. ii. p. 
777-800) has ingeniously put together 
all that can be divined respecting the 
two plays of Euripidés. 

Volcker secks to take out that 
Bellerophén is identical with Poseidén 
Hippios,—a separate personification of 
one of the attributes of the god Poseidén. 
For this conjecture he gives some plau- 
sible grounds (Mythologié des Japetisch. 
Geschlechts, p. 129 seq.). 
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Asia Minor, putting isto his hands a folded tablet full of destruc- 
tive symbols. Conformably to these suggestions, the most perilous 
undertakings were imposed upon Bellerophon. Ie was directed to 
attack the monster Chimera and to conquer the warlike Solymi as 
well as the Amazons: as he returned victorious from these enter- 
prises, an ambuscade was laid for him by the bravest Lykian war- 
riors, all of whom he slew. At length the Lykian king recognised 
him “as the genuine son of a god,” and gave him his daughter 
᾿Φὶ marriage together with half of his kingdom. The grandchildren 
of Bellerophon, Glaukés and Sarpédén,—the latter a son of his 
daughter Laodameia by Zeus,—combat as allies of Troy against 
the host of Agamemnon.' 

We now pass from Sisyphus and the Corinthian fables to another. 
Fourth» son of /Kolus, Athamas, whose family history is not less 
Molid line— - : εν 
Athumas, replete with mournful and tragical incidents, abundantly 
diversified by the pocts. Athamas, we are told, was king of 
Orchomenos; his wife Nephelé was a goddess, and he had by 
her two children, Phryxus and [ellé. After a certain time he 
neglected Nephelé, and took to himself as a new wife Ind, the 
daughter of Kadmus, by whom he had two sons, Learchus and 
Melikertés. In6, looking upon Phryxus with the hatred of a step- 
mother, laid a snare for his life. She persuaded the women to 
roast the seed-wheat, whick® when sown in this ‘condition, yielded 
no crop, so that famine overspread the land. Athamas, sending 
to Delphi to implore counsel and a remedy, reccived for answer 
through the machinations of [πὸ with the oracle, that the barren- 
ness of the fields could not be alleviated except by offering Phryxus 
as a sacrifice to Zeus. ‘The distress of the people compelled him 
to execute this injunction, and Phryxu@was led as a victim to the 
altar. But the power of his mother Nephelé snatched him from 
destruction, and procured for him from Hermés a ram with a fleece 
Phryxusana Of gold, upon which he and his sister Hellé mounted and 
more were carried across the sea. The ram took the direction 
of the Euxine sea and Kolchis: when they were crossing the 
Hellespont, Hellé fell off into the narrow strait, which took its 
name from that incident. Upon this, the ram, who was endued 
with speech, consoled the terrified Phryxus, and ultimately carried 
him safe to Kolchis: /®étés, king of Kolchis, son of the god 
Hélios and brother of Circé, received Phryxus kindly, and gave 
him his daughter Chalkiopé in marriage. Phryxus sacrificed the 


1 Tliad, vi. 155-210. 
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ram to Zeus Phyxios, suspending the goldei fleece in the sacred 
grove of Arés. 

Athamas—according to some both Athamas and Ind—were 
afterwards driven mad by the anger of the goddess Heré ; inso- 
much that the father shot his own son Learchus, and would also 
have put to death his other son Melikertés, if Ind had not snatched 
him away. She fled with the boy across the Megarian 
territory and Mount Geraneia, to the rock Moluris, over- 
hanging the Sarénic Gulf: Athamas pursued her, and in 
order to escape him she leaped into the sea. She became a sea- 
goddess under the title of Leukothea ; while the body of Meli- 
kertes was cast ashore on the neighbouring territory of Schonus, 
and buried by his uncle Sisyphus, who was directed by the 
Nereids to pay to him hevoic honours under the name of Palemén. 
The Isthmian games, one of the great periodical festivals of 
Greece, were celebrated in honour of the god Poseidén, in con- 
junction with Palemon as a hero. Athamas abandoned his terri- 
tory, and became the first settler of a neighbouring region called 


In6 and 
Palemon. 
—Isthmian 
games, 


from him Athamantia, or the Athamantian plain.! . 


1 Eurip. Méd. 1250, with the Scholia, 
according to which story Iné killed both 
her children :-— 


“Ivw μανεῖσαν ἐκ θεῶν, ὅθ᾽ ἡ Διὸς 
Δάμαρ νιν ἐξέπεμψε δώματων ἄλῃ. 


Compare Valckenaer, Diatribe in Eurip.; 
Apollodér. i. 9, t-2; Schol. ad Pindar. 
Argum. ad Isthm. p. 180. The many 
varieties of the fable of Athamas and 
his family may be seen in Hygin. fab. 
1-5; Philostephauus ap. Schol. Iliad, 
vii. 86: it was a favourite subject with 
the tragedians, and was hand@d by 
Aeschylus, Sophoklés and Euripidés in 
more than one drama (sce Welcker, 
Griechische Tragéd. vol. i. p. 312-332; 
vol. ii. p. 612). Heyne says that the 
proper reading of the name is Phrixus, 
not Phrycus, — incorrectly, I think : 
Φρύξος connects the name both with the 
story of roasting the wheat (φρύγειν), 
and also with the country Φρυγία, of 
which it was pretended that Phryxus 
was the Eponymus. Ind, or Leukothea, 
was worshipped as a heroine at Megara 
as well as at Corinth (Pausan, i. 42, 3): 
the celebrity of the Isthmian gaines 
carried her worship, as well as that of 
Palemdn, throughout most parts of 
Greece (Cicero, De Nat. Deor. iii. 16). 
She is the only personage of this family 
noticed either in the Iliad or Odyssey: 
in the latter poem she is a sea-goddess, 


who has once been a mortal, daughter 
of Kadmus; she saves Odysseus from 
imminent danger at sca by presenting 
to him her κρήδεμνον (Odyss, v. 4233; 
see the refinements of Aristidés, Orat. 
iii. p. 27). The voyage of Phryxus and 
Hellé to Kolchis was related in the 
IIesiodic Koiai: we find the names of 
the children of Phryxus by the daughter 
of /Kétés quoted from that poem (Schol, 
ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1123): both 
Hesiod and Pherekydés mentioned the 
golden fleece of the ram (Kratosthen. 
Catasterism. 19; Pherekyd, Fragm._53, 
Didot). ° 

Hekataus preserved the romance of 
the speaking ram (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
i. 256); but Hellanikus drupped the 
story of Hellé having fallen into the sea: 
according to him she died at Paktyé in 
the Chersonesus (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 
1144). 

The poet Asius seems to have given 
the genealogy of Athamas by Themisté 
much inthe same manner as we find it 
in Apollodérus (Pausan. ix. 23, 3). 

According to the ingenious refine- 
ments of Dionysius and Pulephatus, 
(Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1144; Pala- 
phat. de Incred. c. 31) the ram of 
Phryxus was after all_a man named 
Krios, a faithful attend@ who aided in 
his escape ; others imagined a ship with 
a ram’s head at the bow. 
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The legend of Athamas connects itself with some sanguinary 
heehee religious rites and very peculiar family customs, eed 
the legend prevailed at Alos, in Achaia Phthistis, down: to a time 

later than the historian Herodotus, and of which some 
remnant existed at Orchomenos even in the days of Plutarch. 
Athamas was worshipped at Alos as a hero, having both a chapel 
and a consecrated grove, attached to the temple of Zeus Laphystios. 
On the family of which he was the heroic progenitor, a special 
curse and disability stood affixed. The eldest of the race was 
forbidden to enter the prytaneion or government-house : if he was 
found within the doors of the building, the other citizens laid hold 
of him on his going out, surrounded him with garlands, and led 
him in solemn procession to be sacrificed as a victim at the altar 
of Zeus Laphystios. The prohibition cawried with it an exclusion 
from all the public meetings and ceremonies, political as well as 
religious, aud from the sacred fire of the state: many of the indi- 
viduals marked out had therefore been bold enough to transgress 
it. Some had been seizéd on quitting the building and actually 
sacrificed ; others had fled the country for a long time to avoid a 
similar fate. : 

The * guides who conducted Xerxes and his army through 
southern Thessaly detailed to him this existing, practice, coupled 
with the local legend, that Athamas, together with Ind, had sought 
to compass the death of Phryxus, who however had escaped to 
Kolehis; that the Achwans had been enjoined by an oracle ‘to 
offer up Athamas himself as an expiatory sacrifice to release the 
country from the anger of the gods; but that Kytissoros, son of 
Phryxus, coming back from Kolchis, had intercepted the sacrifice 
of Athamas,’ whereby the anger of th®gods remained still unap- 
peased, and an undying curse rested upon the family. 

That such human sacrifices continued to a greater or less 
extent, even down to a period later than Herodotus, among the 
family who worshipped Athamas as their heroic ancestor, appears 
certain: mention is also made of similar customs in parts of 
Arcadia, and of Thessaly, in honour of Péleus and Cheirén.4 But 


1 Plutarch, Quest. Grac. ὁ. 38, p. 
299. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 655. with a garland on his head, on the 
2 Of the Atbamas of Sophoklés, turn- | point of being sacrificed as an expiation 
ing upon this intended but not con-| for the death of his son Phryxus, 
summated sacrifice, little is known, | when Héraklés interposes and rescues 
except from a passage of Aristophanés | him. 
and the Scholiggupon it (Nubes, 258)— 8. Herodot. vii. 197. Plato, Minés, p. 
ἐπὶ τί javov; οἴμοι, Σώκρατες, 315, 
ὥσπερ με τὸν ᾿Αθάμανθ' ὅπως μὴ θύσετε, * Plato, Minds, ο. 5. Καὶ οἱ τοῦ ᾿Αθά- 


Athamas was introduced in this drama 
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we may reasonably presume, that in the period of greater humanity 
which Herodotus witnessed, actual sacrifice had become very rare. 
The curse and the legend still remained, but were not called 
into practical working, except during periods of intense national 
suffering or apprehension, during which the religious sensibilities 
were always greatly aggravated. We cannot at all doubt, that 
during the alarm created by the presence of the Persian king with 
his immense and ill-disciplined host, the minds of the Thessalians 
must have been keenly alive to all that was terrific in their national 
stories, and all that was expiatory in their religious solemnities. 
Moreover, the mind of Xerxes himself was so awe-struck by the 
tale, that he reverenced the dwelling-place consecrated 
to Athamas. The guides who recounted to him the 
romantic legend, gave it as the historical and gencrating 
cause of the existing rule and practice: a critical inquirer is forced 
(as has been remarked before) to reverse the order of precedence, 
and to treat the practice as having been the suggesting cause of 
its own explanatory legend. 

The family history of Athamas, and the worship of Zeus 
Laphystios, are expressly connected by ILerodotus with Alog in 
Achza Phthidtis—one of the towns enumerated in the Iliad as 
under the command of Achilles. But there was also a mountain 
called Laphystiony and a temple and worship of Zeus Laphystios 
between Orchomenos and Koréoneia, in the northern portion of the 
territory know@ in the historical ages as Boeotia. Jlere too the 
family story of Athamas is localised, and Athamas is presented to 


Traces of 
ancient hu- 
man sacri- 
fice, 


μαντος ἔκγονοι, οἵας θυσίας θύουσιν, “EA- 
Anves ὄντες. Asa testimony to the fact 
still existing or believed to exis®, this 
dialofhe is quite sufficient, though not 
the work of Plato. 

Μόνιμος δ᾽ ἱστορεῖ, ἐν rf τῶν θαυμασίων 
συναγωγῇ ἐν Πέλλῃ THs Θετταλίας Ἀχαιὸν 
ἄνθρωπον Πηλεῖ καὶ Χείρωνι καταθύεσθαι. 
(Clemens Alexand. Admon, ad Gent. p. 
27, Sylb.) Respecting the sacrifices at 
the temple of Zeus Lykicus in Arcadia, 
see Plato, Republ. viii. p. 565. Pau- 
sanias (viii. 38, 5) seems to have shrunk, 
when he was upon the spot, even from 
inqGiriung what they were—a_ striking 
proof of the fearful idea which he had 
conceived of them. Plutarch (De De- 
fectu Oracul. ο. 14) speaks of τὰς πάλαι 
ποιουμένας ἀνθρωποθυσίας. The Schol. 
ad Lycophron. 229, gives a story of 
children being sacrificed to Melikertés 
at Tenedos; and Apollodérus (ad Por- 


phyr. de Abstinentia, ii. 55, see Apollod. 
Fragin. 20, ed. Didot) said that the La- 
cediemonians had sacrificed a man to 
Arés—kat Λακεδαιμονίους φησὶν ὁ ᾿Απολ- 
λόδωρος τῷ ἔλρει θύειν ἄνθρωπον. About 
Salamis in Cyprus, see Lactantius, De 
Falsi Religione, ic. 21. “ Apud Cypri 
Salaminem, humanam  hostiam Jovi 
Teucrus immolavit, idque sacrificium 
posteris tradidit: quod est nuper Ila- 
driano imperante sublatuin.” 

Respecting human sacrifices in his- 
torical Greece, consult a good section in 
K. Ε΄. Hermann’s Gottesdienstliche Al- 
terthiimer der Griechen (sect. 27). Such 
sacrifices had been a portion of primitive 
Grecian religion, but had gradually be- 
come obsolete everywhere—except in 
one or two solitary cases, which were 
spoken of with horror. Even in these 
cases, too, the reality the fact, in 
later times, is not beyond suspicion, 
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us as king of the districts of Koréneia, Haliartus and Mount 
Athaanas in Laphystion : "he is thus interwoven with the Orcbo- 
the district menian genealogy.'. Andreus (we are told), son of the 
menos. —_ river Péneios, was the first person who settled in the region : 
from him it received the nameeAndréis. Athamas, coming subse- 
quently to Andreus, received from him the territory of Koréneia 
and Haliartus with Mount Laphystion: he gave in marriage to 
Andreus Euippé, daughter of his son Leucén, and the issue of this 
marriage was Eteoklés, said to be the son of the river Képhisos. 
Korénos and Haliartus, grandsons of the Corinthian Sisyphus, 
were adopted by Athamas, as he had lost all his children. But 
when his grandson Presbdn, son of Phryxus, returned to him from 
Kolchis, he divided his territory in such manner that Korénos and 
Haliartus became the founders of the towns which bore their 
names. Almén, the son of Sisyphus, also received from Eteoklés 
a portion of territory, where he established the village Almdnes.? 

With Eteoklés began, according to a statement in one of the 
Hesiodic poems, the worship of the Charites or Graces, so long 
and so solemnly continued at Orchomenos in the periodical festival 
of the Charitésia, to which many neighbouring towhs and districts 
vteowite. seem to have contributed.2 He also distributed the 
fia inhabitants into two tribes—Eteokleia and Képhisias. 
thsta. He died childless, and was succeeded by Almos, who 
had only two daughters, Chrysé and Chrysogeneia. The son of 
Chrysé by the god Arés was Phlegyas, the father@nd founder of 
the warlike and predatory Phlegye, who despoiled every one 
withia their reach, and assaulted not only the pilgrims on their 
road to Delphi, but even the treasures of the temple itself. The 
offended god punished them by continued thunder, by earthquakes, 
and,by pestilence, which extinguished all this impious race, &cept 
a scanty remnant who fied into Phokis. 

Chrysogeneia, the other daughter of Almos, had for issue, by 
the god Poseidén, Minyas: the son of Minyas was Orchomenos. 
From these two was derived the name both of Minya for the 
people, and of Orchomenos for the town.‘ During the reign of 
Orchomenos, Hyéttus came to him from Argos, having become 
an exile in consequence of the death of Molyros: Orchomenos 


1 Pausan. ix. 34, 4. Minyas, which was treated by the Tana- 
3 Pausan, ix, 34, 5. gran poetess Korinna, the contempo- 
3 Ephorus, Fragm. 68, Marx. gery of Pindar (Antonin. Liberalis, Narr. 
4 Pausan. gm 36, 1-3. See also 8] x.). 


legend, abo he three daughters of 
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assigned to him a | portion of land, where he founded the village 
called Hyéttus.' Orchomenos, having no ‘igsue, was succeeded by 
Klymenos, son of Presbén, of the house of Athamas: Klymenos 
was slain by some Thébans* during the festival of Poseidén at 
Onchéstos; and his eldest son, Erginus, to avenge his death, 
attacked the Thébans with his utmost force ;—an attack, in which 
he was so succésstul, that the latter were forced to submit,’and to 
pay him an annual tribute. 

The Orchomenian power was now at its height: both Minyas 
and Orchomenos had been princes of surpassing wealth, Foundation 
and the former had built a spacious and durable edifice 2. sre" 
which he had filled with gold and silver. But the chomenos. 
success of Erginus against Thébes was soon terminated and 
reversed by the hand of the irresistible Héraklés, who overthrow 
rejected with disdain the claim of tribute, and even Dy Hfrakles 
mutilated the envoys sent to demand it: he not only Tens 
emancipated Thébes, but broke down and impoverished Orcho- 
menos.” Erginus in his old age married a young wife, from 
which match sprang the illustrious heroes, or gods, Tropho- 
nius and Agamédés; though many (amongst whom is Trophonins 
Pausanias himself) believed Trophonius to be the son medes. 
of Apollo.? ‘Trophénius, one of the most memorable persons in 
Grecian mythology, was worshipped as a god in various places, 
but with especial sanctity as Zeus ‘lrophénius at Lebadeia: in his 
temple af this town, the prophetic manifestations outlasted those of 
Delphi itselfit Trophonius and Agamédés, enjoying matchless 
renown as architects, built® the temple of Delphi, the thalamus 
of Amphitryon at Thébes, and also the inaccessible vault of 
Hyrieus at Hyria, in which they are said to have left one stone 
removeable at pleasure so as to reserve for themselves a secret. 
entrance. They entered so frequently, and stole so much ‘gold 


1 This exile of Hyéttus was recounted 
in the Koiai. Hesiod. Fragm. 148, 
Markt. 

2 Pausan. ix, 37, 2, Apollod. ii. 4, 
11, Diodér. iv. 10. The two latter tell 
us that Erginus was slain. Klymendé is 
among the wives and daughters of the 
heroes seen by Odysseus in Hadés: she 
is termed by the Schol. daughter of 
Minyas (Odyss. xi. 325). 

5 Pausan. ix, 37, 1-3. Λέγεται δὲ ὁ 
Τροφώνιος "Ἀπόλλωνος εἶναι, καὶ οὐκ 
᾿Ἐργίνον: καὶ ἐγώ τε πείθομαι, καὶ ὅστις 
παρὰ Τροφώνιον ἦλθε δὴ μαντευσόμενος. 

4 Plutarch, De Defectu Oracul. ο. 5, 


p. 411. Strabo, ix. p. 414. The men- 
tion of the honeyed cakes, both in 
Aristophanes (Nub. 508) and Pausanias 
(ix. 39, 5), indicates that the curious 
preliminary ceremonies, for those who 
consulted the oracle of Trophénius, re- 
mained the same after a lapse of 550 
years. Pausanias consulted it himself. 
There had been at one time an oracle of 
Teiresias at Orchomenos: but it had 
become silent at an early period (Plu- 
tarch, Defect. Oracul. c. 44, p. 434). 

» Homer, Hymn. Apoll, 296. Pausan. 
ix. 11, L- 
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and silver, that Hyrieus, astonished at his ined, at length spread 
a fine net, in which Agamédés was inextricably caught : Trophé- 
nius cut off his brother’s head and carried it away, so that the 
body, which alone remained, was insufficient to identify the thief. 
Like Amphiaraos, whom he resembles in more than one respect, 
Trophénius was swallowed up by the earth near Lebadeia. : 

From Trophénius and Agamédés the Orchomenian genealogy 
Askalaphos passes to Askalaphos and Talmenos, the sons of Arés by 
nos, Astyoché, who are named in the Catalogue of the Ihad 
as leaders of the thirty ships from Orchomenos against Troy. 
Azeus, the grandfather of Astyoché in the Iliad, is introduced as 
the brother of Erginus? by Pausanias, who does not carry the 
pedigree lower. 

eThe gencalogy here given out of Pausanias is deserving of the 
more attention, because it seems to have been copied from the 
special history of Orchomenos by the Corinthian Kallippus, who 
again borrowed from the native Orchomenian poet, Chersias: the 
works of the latter had never come into the hands of Pausanias. 
It illustrates forcibly the principle upon which these mythical 
genealogies were framed, for almost every personage in ,the series 
is an Eponymus. Andreus gave his name to the country, Athamas 
to the Athamantian plain; Minyas, Orchomenos, Korénus, Hali- 
artus, Almos, and Hyéttos, are each in like manner connected 
with some name of people, tribe, town, or village; while Chrysé 
and Chrysogeneia have their origin in the reputed ancient wealth 


Discrepan. Of Orchomenos. Abundant discrepancies are found, 
cles in the } i vs 1 

ces in the i however, in respect to this old genealogy, if we look to 
genealogy. other accounts. According to one statement, Orcho- 


menus was the son of Zeus, by Isioné, daughter of Danaus ; 
Minyas was the son of Orchomenos (or rather Poseidon) by Her- 
mippé, daughter of Bedtos; the sons of Minyas were Presbén, 
Orchomenos, Athamas, and Diochthéndas.* Others represented 
Minyas as son of Poseidén by Kallirrhoé, an Oceanic nymph,‘ 
while Dionysius called him son of Arés, and Aristodémus, son of 
Aleas: lastly, there were not wanting authors who termed both 


1 Pausan. ix. 37, 3. A similar story, | a totally different genealogy, The ro- 


but far more romantic and amplified, 
is told by Herodotus (ii, 121), r@specting 
the treasury-vault of Rhampsinitus, king 
of Egypt. Charax (ap. Schol. Aristoph. 
Nub. 808) gives the same tale, but 
is the scene in the treasury-vault of 
eas, king @} Elis, which he says was 
baile by TropBonius, to whom he assigns 


mantic adventures of the tale rendered 
it entinently fit to be interwoven at some 
point or another of legendary history, 
in any country. : 

3 Pausan, ix. 58, 6; 29, 1. 

8. Schol. Apollén. Rhod. i. 230, Com- 
pare Schol. ad Lycophron, 873, & 

* Schol. Pindar, Olymp. xiv. 5. 
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Minyas and Orchomenos sons of Etcoklés.’ Nor do we find in 
any one of these genealogies the name of Amphidn the son of 
Tasus, who figures so prominently in the Odyssey as king of Orcho- 
menos, and whose beautiful daughter Chloris is married to Néleus, 
Pausanias mentions him, but not as ‘king, which is the denomination 
given to him ing Homer.’ , 

The discrepancies here cited are hardly necessary in order to 
prove that these Orchomenian genealogies possess no historical 
value. Yet some probable inferences appear dedfeible from the 
general tegor of the legends, whether the facts and persons of 
which they are composed be real or fictitious. 

Throughout all the historical age, Orchomenos is a member 
of the Beotian confederation, But the Besdtians are 
said to have been immigrants into the territory which 
bore their name from Thessaly ; and prior to the time 
of their immigration, Orchomenos and the surrounding 
territory appear as possessed by the Minyz, who are recognised 
in that locality both in the Tad and in the Odyssey,? and from 
whom the constantly recurring Eponymus, king Minyas, is borrowed 
by the genealogists. Poetical legend connects the Orchomenian 
Minyie on the one side, with Pylos and Triphylia in Peloponnésus ; 
on the other side, with Phthidtis and the town of Idlkos in Thes- 
saly ; also with Corinth,’ through Sisyphus and his sons. Phere- 
kydés represented Néleus, king “of Pylos, as having also been king 
of Orchomenos.? In the region of Triphylia, near to or coinci- 
dent with Pylos, a Minyeian river is mentioned by Homer; and 
we find traces of residents called Minyw even in the historical 
times, though the account given by Herodotus of the Nay in which 
they came thither i is strange and unsatisfactory.’ 

Before the great Giauiees which took place in the ΠΕ of 


Probable 
inferences as 
tu the ante- 
historical 
Orchomenos. 


τ Schol. Pindar. Isthm. i. @. Other 
discrepancies in Schol. Vett. ad Iliad. 
ii. Catalog. 18, 

2 Odyss. xi. 283. 


1 Schol. Apoll, Rhod, ii. 1186. i, 230. 
Σκήψιος δὲ Δημήτρίος φησι τοὺς περὶ τὴν 
Ἰωλκὸν οἰκοῦντας Μινύας καλεῖσθαι; ἢ and 
i. 763. Thy γὰρ ᾿Ιωλκὸν of Μίνναι ᾧκουν, 


Pausan, ix. 36, 3 


3 liad, τἰς ὅ, 11, Odyss. χὶ 283, He- ὥς φησι agate ἐν Συμμικτοῖς: also 
siod, Fragm. Eoiai, 27, Diints. “ev δ᾽ Eustath, ad Iliad. ii, δῖ, Steph. Byz. 


᾿Ορχόμενον Muvufiov. Pindar, Olymp. | v. Μινύα. 


xiv. 4. Παλαιγόνων Μινυᾶν ἐπίσκοποι. 
Herodot. i. 146, Pausanias calls them 
Minyz even in their dealings with Syla 
(ix. 50, 1). Buttmann, in his Disserta- 
tion (ἴδον die Minyw der Altesten Zeit, 
in the Mythologus, Diss, xxi. p. 218), 
doubts whether the name Minyz was 
ever a real name; but all the passages 
make against his opinion. 


VOL. 1. 


Orvuemience and Pylos ran 
together in the mind of the poct of the 
Odyssey, xi, 454. 

5 Pherekyd. Fragm. 56, Didot. We 
see by the 55th Fragment of the same 
author, that he extended the genealogy 
of Phryxos to Phere in Thessaly. 

6 Herodot. ἵν, 145, Stgabo, viii. 337— 
347. Hom. Iliad, xi, 721. Pausan, v. 
1, 7, ποταμὸν Μιννήϊον, near Klis. 


I 
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Greece from the imntigration of the Thesprotians into Thessaly, 
of the Beedtians into Βωδίία, and of the Dérians and Atélians 
into Peloponnésus, at a date which we have no means of deter- 
mining, the Minye and tribes fraternally connected with them 
seem to have occupied a large portion of the surface of Greece, 
from Iélkos in Thessaly to Pylos in the Peloponnésus. The wealth 
of Orchomenos is renowned even in the Iliad;! and when we 
study its topography in detail, we are furnished with a probable 
explanation both of its prosperity and its decay. Orchomenos was 
Τὰ carly situated on the northern bank of the lake Kapais, which 
industry. receives not only the river Képhisos from the valleys of 
Phokis, but also other riverg from Parnassus and IIelicén. The 
waters of the lake find more than one subterranean egress—partly 
through natural rifts and cavities in the limestone mountains, partly 
through a tumel pierced artificially more than a mile in length— 
into the plain on the north-eastern side, from whence they flow into 
the Euboean sea near Larymna.? And it appears that, so long 
as these channels were diligently watched and kept clear, a large 
-portion of the lake was in the condition of alluvial land, pre- 
eminently rich and fertile. But when the channels came to be 
either neglected, or designedly choked up by an enemy, the water 
accumulated to suclf a degree, as to occupy the soil of more than 
one ancient town, to endanger the position of Κῦρα, and to 
occasion the change of the site of Orchomenos itself from thesplain 
to the declivity of Mount Iyphanteion. An engineer, Kratés, 
began the clearance of the obstructed water-courses in the reigu 
Kmisseries ΟΥ̓ Alexander the Great, and by his commission—the 
Kopats. destroyer of Thébes being anxious to re-establish the 
extinct prosperity of Orchomenos. Tle succeeded so far as _par- 
tially to drain and diminish the lake, whereby the site of more 
than one ancient city was rendered visible: but the revival of 
Thébes by Kassander, after the deceasé® of Alexander, arrested 
the progress of the undertaking, and the lake soon regained its 


1 liad, ix. 381, | the last by about 5900 feet: they are 
® See the description of these channels | now of course overgrown and stopped 
or Katabothra in Colonel Leake’s Tra- | up (vol. i. p. 115), 
vels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ὁ, 15, Forchhammer states the length of 
. 281-293, and still more elaborately | this tunnel as considerably greater than 
in Fiedler, Reise durch alle Theile des | what is here mentioned. “He also gives 
KonigreichsGriechenlands, Leipzig, 1840. | a plain of the Lake Kopais with the 
He traced fifteen perpendicular shafts | surrounding region, which I have in- 
sunk for the purpose of admitting air | serted in this History. 
into the tunnel, the first separatéd from 
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former dimensions, to contract which io” farther attempt was 
made.! 

According to the Théban legend,” Héraklés, after his defeat of 
Erginus, had blocked up the exit ef the waters, and converted the 
Orchomenian plain intoa lake. The spreading of these waters is 
thus connected*with the humiliation of the Minye; and there can 
be little hesitation in ascribing to these ancient tenants of Orcho- 
menos, before it became boeotised, the enlargement and preserva- 
tion of the protective channels. Nor could such an object have 
been accomplished, without combined action and acknowledged 
ascendancy on the part of that city over its neighbours, extending 
even to the sea at Larymna, where ghe river Képhisos discharges 
itself. Of its extended influence, as well .as of its maritime 
activity, we find a remarkable evidence in the ancient and vene- 
rated Amphiktyony at Kalauria. The little island so oi ampni- 
named, near the harbour of Troezén, in Peloponnésus, ΠΥ 
was sacred to Poseidon, and an asylum of inviolable sanctity. ΑἹ 
the temple of Poscidén, in Kalauria, there had existed, from 
unknown date, a periodical sacrifice, celebwated by seven cities in 
common—Hermione, E Uaioe, Aigina, Athens, Prasia, Nauplia, 
and the Minyeian Orel vomenos, This ancient religions combi- 
nation dates fromm the time when Nauplia was independent of 
Argos, and Prasiz of Sparta: Argos and Sparta, according to the 
usual practice in Greece, coutinued to fulfil the obligation each on 
the part of its respective dependent.? Six out of the seven states 
are at once sca-towns, and near enough to Kalauria to account for 
their participation in this Amphiktyony. But the junction of 
Orchomenos, from its comparative remoteness, becomes inexpli- 
cable, except on the suppggition that its territory reached the sea, 
and that it enjoyed a considerable maritime traffic—a fact which 
helps to elucidate both its legendary comexion with Ldlkos, and 
its partnership in what i$ called the Iéuic emigration.* 

The great power of Orchomenos was broken down and the city 


' We owe this interesting fact to 2 Diodér. iv. 18. Pausan. ix. 38. 5. 
Strabo, who is however both concise 3 Strabo, viii. p. 374. Ἦν δὲ καὶ 
and unsatisfactory, viii, p. 406-407. It ᾿Αμφικτυονία τις περὶ τὸ ἱερὸν τοῦτο, 
was affirmed that there had been two | ἕπτα πόλεων al μετεῖχον τῆς θυσίας" ἦσαν 
ancient towns, named LKleusis and | δὲ Ἑρμιὼν, ᾿Επίδαυρος, Atywa, ᾿Αθῆναι, 
Athéne, originally founded by Cecréps, Πρασιεῖς, « Ναυπλιεῖς, ᾿Ορχόμενος ὁ Mt 
situated on the lake, and thus over- | νύειος. Ὑπὲρ μὲν οὖν τῶν Ναυπλιέων 
flowed (Steph. Byz. v. ᾿Αθῆναι. _picgen. ᾿Αργεῖοι, ὑπὲρ Πρασιέων δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, 
Laért. iv. 283, Pausan. ix. 24,2). For | ξυνετέλουν. 
the plain or marsh near Orchomenos, 4 Pausan. ix. 17 1; 26, 1. 
see Plutarch, Sylla, c. 20-22. 
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reduced to a sccondary and half-dependent position by the 
Orchomenos Boedtians of ‘Thébes; at what time and under what cir- 
and Thebes. cumstances, history has not preserved. The story that 
the Théban hero, Héraklés, resqicd his native city from servitnde 
and tribute to Orchomenos, since it comes from a Kadmeian and 
not frota an Orchomenian legend, and since the details of it were 
favourite subjects of commemoration “in the Théban temples,' 
affords a presumption that Thébes was really once dependent on 
Orchomenos. Moreover the savage mutilations inflicted by the 
hero on the tribute-secking envoys, so faithfully portrayed in his 
surname Rhinokoloustés, infuse into the mythe a portion of that 
bitter feeling which so long prevailed between Thébes and Orcho- 
menos, and which led the Thébans, as soon as the battle of Leuktra 
had placed supremacy in their hands, to destroy and depopulate 
their rival.2 The ensuing generation saw the same fate retorted 
upon Thébes, combined with the restoration of Orchomenos. The 
legendary grandeur of this city continued, long after it had ceased 
to be distinguished for wealth and power, imperishably recorded 
both in the minds of he nobler citizens and in the compositions 
of the poets: the emphatic language of Pausanias shows how much 
he found concerning it in the old epic.’ 


Section I.—Davanters or Ao.vs. 


With several of the daughters of Afolus memorable mythical 
pedigrees and narratives are connected. Alkyone married 
Kéyx, the son of Edsphoros, but both she and her 
husband displayed in a high degree the overweening insolence 
common in the A¢olic race. The wife called her husband Zcus, 
while he addressed her as Héré, for whtch presumptuous act Zcus 
punished them by changing both into birds.‘ 


Alkyone and 
Kéyx. 


Herod. i. 146. Paugan. vii. 2, 2. Pansan. ix. 34, 5. See also the 


Theocrit, xvi. 104— 


Ὦ ᾿Ετεόκλειοι θύγατρες θεαὶ, αἱ Μινύειον 
᾿Ορχόμενον φιλέοισαι, ἀπεχθόμενόν ποκα Θή- 
Bars. 


The Scholiast gives a senso to these 
words much narrower than they really 
bear. See Diodér. xv. 79; Pausan. ix. 
15. In the oration which Isokratés 
places in the mouth of a®Platwan, com- 
plaining of the oppressions of Thébes, 
the ancient servitude and tribute to 
Orchomenos are cast in the teeth of the 
Thébans (Isokrat. Orat. Plataic, vol. iii. 
p. 32, Auger>. 


fourteenth Olympic Ode of Pindar, ad- 
dressed to the Orchomenian Asopikus. 
The learned and instructive work of 
K. O. Miiller, Orchomenos und die 
Minyer, embodies everything which can 
be known respecting this once-memor- 
able city; indeed the contents of the 
work extend much further than its title 
promises, 

4 Apollodor. i, 7, 4. Kéyx,—king of 
Trachin,—the frjend of Héraklés and 
protector of the Herakleids to the extent 
of his power (Hesiod. Scut. Hereul. 355- 
473; Apollodor. ii. 7,5; Hekate. Fragin. 
353, Didot). 
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Canacé had by the god Poseidon several children, amongst 


whom were Epépeus and Aléeus.'| Aloeus married Iphi- 
médea ; who became enamoured of the god Poseidon, 
and boasted of her intimacy with him. She had by him two sons, 
Otos and Ephialtés, the huge ahd formidable Aldids,—Titanic 
beings, nine fathoms in height and nine cubits in breadth, even in 
their boyhood, before they had attained their full strength. These 
Aloids defied and insulted the gods in Olympus. They paid their 
court to Héré and Artemis ; moreover they even seized and bound 
Arés, confining him in a brazen chamber for thirteen months. * No 
one knew where he was, and the intolerable chain would have 
worn him to death, had not Eribooa, the jealous stepmother of the 
Aldids, revealed the place of his detention to Hermés, who carried 
him surreptitiously away when at the last extremity. Arés could 
obtain no atonement for such an indignity. Otos and Ephialtés 
even prepared to assault the gods in heaven, piling up Ossa on 
Olympus and Pelion on Ogsa, in order to reach them. And this 
they would have accomplished had they been allowed to grow to 
their full maturity ; but the arrows of Apollo put a timely end to 


Canacé— the 
Aloids, 


their short-lived career.” 


' Canacé, daughter of Eolus, is a 
subject of deep tragical interest both in 
Kuvipidés and Ovid. The cleventh 
Hervic Kpistle of the latter, founded 
mainly on the lost tragedy of the for- 
mer called /Nolus, purports to be from 
Canacé to Macareus, and contains a 
pathetic description of the ill-fated pas- 
sion between a brother and sister: see 
the Fraginents of the Aolus in Dindorf’s 
collection, In the tale of Kaunos and 
Byblis, both children of Milétos, the 
results of an incestuous passion are dif- 
ferent, but hardly less melancholy (Par- 
thenios, Narr. xi.). 

Makar, the son of /Molus, is the pri- 
mnitive settler of the island of Lesbos 
(Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 37): moreover, in 

‘the Odyssey, /Eolus, son of Hippotés, 
the dispenser of the winds, has six sons 
and six daughters, and marries the for- 
mer to the latter (Odyss. x. 7). The 
two persgns called 2olus are brought 
into connexion genealogically (sce Schol. 
ad Odyss. 1. ¢., and Diodér. iv. 67), but 
it seems probable that Euripidés was 
the first to place the names of Macareus 
and Canacé in that relation which confers 
upon them their poetical celebrity. Svs- 
tratus (ap, Stobeum, t. 614, p. 404) can 
hardly be considered to have borrowed 
from: any older source than Euripidés. 


Welcker (Griech. Tragéd. vol. ii. p. 860) 
puts together all that can be known re- 
specting the structure of the lost drama 
of Kuripidés. 

? ΠΙᾺ, v. 886; Odyss, xi. 806; Apol- 
lodér. i, 7, 4. So Typhécus in the 
Hesiodic Theogony, the last enemy of 
the gods, is killed before he comes to 
inaturity (Theog. 837). For the dif- 
ferent turns given to this ancient Ho- 
meric legend, see Heyne, ad Apollodér. 
l. c., and Hyginus, f. 28. The Aléids 
were noticed in the Hesiodic poems (ap. 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 482), Odysseus 
doves not see them in Hadés, as Heyne 
by mistake says; he sees their mother 
Iphimédea. Virgil (Kn. vi. 582) assigns 
to them a place among the sufferers of 
punishment in Tartarus. 

Eumiélus, the Corinthian poet, desig- 
nated Alécus as son of the god Ifélios 
and brother of iétés, the father of 
Médea (Eumél. Fragm. 2, Marktscheffel ). 
The scene of their death was subse- 
quently laid in Naxos (Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
88): their tombs were scen at Anthédén 
in Beotia | Saher ix, 22, 4). The 
very curious legend alluded to by Pau- 
sanias from Hegisinoos, the author of 
an Atthis,—to the effect that Otos and 
Ephialtés were the first to establish the 
worship of the Muses in Helikén, and 


any 
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The gencalogy assigned to Kalyké, another daughter of Aolus, 
καιγκᾶ. πὰς conducts us from Thessaly to Elis and A®tolia. She 
πα Married Aéthlius (the son of Zeus by Pratogeneia, 
alogy. daughter of Deukalion and sister of Iellén), who con- 
ducted a colony out of Thessaly, and settled: in the territory of 
Klis, Te had for hig son Endymién, respecting whom the 
Hesiodic Catalogue and the Koiai related several wonderful things. © 
Zeus granted him the privilege of determining the hour of his own 
death, and even translated him into heaven, which he forfeited by 
daring to pay court to Héré: his vision in this criminal δἰ οὐδοῦ 
was cheated by a cloud, and he was cast out into the under- 
world.! According to other stories, his great beauty caused the 
goddess Séléne to become enamoured of him, and to visit him by 
night during his sleep:—the sleep of Endymion became a pro- 
verbial expression for enviable, undisturbed, and deathless repose.” 
Endymion had for issue (Pausanias gives us three different accounts, 
and Apollodérus a fourth, of the name of his wife), Epeios, .1t6lus, 
Pawdn, and a daughter Eurykydé. He caused his three sons to 
run a race on the stadium at Olympia, and Epeios, being vie- 
toriaus, was rewarded by becoming his successor in the kingdom : 
it was after him that the people were denominated Epcians. 

Epeios had no male issue, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Eleios, son of Kurykydé by the god Poseidéh: the name of 
the people was then changed from Epcians to Eleiaus. ΤΟΙ, 
the brother of Epeios, having slain Apis, son of Phorénens, was 
compelled to fice from the country: he crossed the Corinthian gulf 
and scttled in the territory then called ISurétis, but to which he 
gave the name of A‘télia.® 
that they founded Askra along with | supposed to be dealing with personages 
Qééklos, the son of Poscidén,—is one | and adventures historically real — but 
which we have no means of tracing | altogether misleading in regard to these 
farther (Pausan, ix. 29, 1). legendary characters. For here the 

The story of the Aléids, as Diodérus | general conception of Ephialtés and his 
gives it (v. 51, 52), diverges on almost | attributes is im both cases the same; 
every point: it is evidently borrowed | but the particular adventures ascribed 
from some Naxian archwologist, and the | to him cannot be made to consist,-as 
only information which we collect from | facts, one with the other. 
it is, that Otos and Ephialtés received, ! Hesiod, Akusilaus and Pherekydés, 
heroic honours at Naxos, Tho views ; ap. Schol. Apollén. Rhod. iv.57. “Iv δ᾽ 
of O. Miller (Orchomenos, p, 387) αὐτῷ θανάτου ταμίης. The Scholium is 
appear to me unusually vague and | very full of matter, avd exhibits many 
fanciful. ' of the diversities in the tale of Endymién: 

Ephialtés takes part in the combat of | see also Apollodér. i. 7,5; Pausan. v. 1, 
the giants against the go (Apollodér. 2; Condn, Narr. 14. 

t, 6, 2), where Heyne remarks, as in 80 | ἢ Theocrit, ii, 49; xx. 35; where, 
many other cases, ““ Ephialtés hic non | however, Endymién is connected with 


confundendus cum altero Aléei filio.’’ | Latmos in Karia (see Schol. ad /oc.). 
An observation just indeed, if we are; * Pausan, v. 1. 3-6 ; Apollodér.i.7, 6. 
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The son of Eleios,—or, according to other accounts, of the god 
Hélios, of Poseidén, or of Phorbas,'—is”Augeas, whom 
we find mentioned in the Iliad as king of the Epeians or 
Kleians. Augeas was rich in all sorts of rural wealth, and pos- 
sessed herds of cattle so numerous, that the dung of the animals 
accumulated in the stable or cattle-enclosures beyond all power of 
endurance, Eurystheus, as an insult to Héraklés, imposed upon 
him the obligation of cleansing this stable: the hero, disdaining 
to carry off the dung upon his shoulders, turned the course of the 
river Alpheios through the building, and thus swept the encum- 
branee away.” But Augeas, in spite of so signal a service, refused 
to Héraklés the promised reward, though his son Phyleus protested 
against such treachery, and when he found that he could not induce 
his father to keep faith, retired in sorrow and wrath to the island 
of Dulichi6n.? To avenge the deceit practised upon him, Héraklés 
invaded Elis; but Augeas had powerful auxiliaries, especially his 
nephews, the two Molionids (sons of Poscidén by Molioné, 
the wife of Aktor), Eurytos and Kteatos. These two 
miraculous brothers, of transcendant force, grew together,—having 
one body, but two heads and four arms.‘ Such was their irresist- 
ible might, that Iléraklés was defeated and repelled from Elis : 
but presently the Eleians sent the two Moliouid brothers as Theéri 


Augeas. 


‘The Molionid 
brothers, 


' Apollodér. ii, 5, 5; Schol. Apol. 
KRhod. i, 172. In all probability, the 
old legend made Augeas the son of the 
god Hélios: Hélios, Augeas and Aga- 
médé area triple series parallel to the 
Corinthian genealogy, Hélios, Afétés and 
Médea; not to mention that the ctyimo- 
logy of Augeas connects him with I[élios, 
Theocritus (xx. 55) designates him as the 
son of tho god Hélios, through whose 
favour his cattle are made to prosper 
and multiply with such astonishing suc- 
cess (xx. 117). 

2 Diodor. iv. 13. “YBpews ἕνεκεν Ev- 
ρυσθεὺς προσέταξε καθᾶραι: ὁ δὲ Ἡρακλῆς 
τὸ μὲν τοῖς ὥμοις ἐξενεγκεῖν αὐτὴν ἀπεδο- 
κίμασεν, ἐκκλίνων τὴν ἐκ τῆς ὕβρεως αἰσ- 
χύνην, &c. (Pausan. v. 1, 7; Apollo- 
dor. ii. 5, 5.) 

It may not be improper to remark 
that this fable indicates a purely pas- 
toral condition, or at least a singularly 
rude state of agriculture; and the way 
in which Pausanias recounts it goes 
even beyond the genuine story; ὡς καὶ 
τὰ πολλὰ τῆς χώρας αὐτῷ ἤδη διατελεῖν 
ἀργὰ ὄντα ὑπὸ τῶν βοσκημάτων τῆς κόπ- 
pov. The slaves of Odysseus however 
know what use to make of the dung 


heaped before his outer fence (Odyss. 
xvil. 299); not so the purely carnivor- 
ous and pastoral Cyclops (Odyss. ix, 
329). The stabling, into which the 
cattle go from theiv pasture, is called 
κόπρος in Homer,—~’EA@otaas és κόπρον, 
ἐπὴν βοτανῆς κορέσωνται ( Odyss, x. 41 1): 
compare Hiad, xviii. 575.--- Μυκηθμῷ δ᾽ 
ἀπὸ κόπρου ἐπεσσεύοντο πέδονδε. 

The Augeas of Theocritus has abun- 
dance of wheat-land and vineyard, as 
well as cattle: he ploughs his land three 
or four times, and digs his vineyard 
diligently (xx. 20-82). 

3 The wrath and retirement of Phy- 
leus is mentioned in the Iliad (ii. 633), 
but not the cause of it. 

+ These singular properties were as- 
cribed to them both in the Hesiodic 
poems and by Pherekydés (Schol. Ven. 
ad 1]. xi. 715-750, et ad Il. xxiii. 68), 
but not in the Iliad. The poet Ibykus 
(Fragm. 11, Schneid, ap, Athenz, ii, 57) 
calls them ἅλικας ἰσοκεφάλου», ἑνιγυίους, 
*AuporépouMyeyadras ἐν ὠέῳ ἀργυρέῳ. 

There were temples and divine honours 
to Zeus Molién (Lactantius, de Falsa 
Religions, i. 22). 
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(sacred envoys) to the \sthmian games, and Héraklés, placing him- 
self in ambush at Kleéna, surprised and killed them as they passed 
through. For this murderous act the Eleians in vain endeavoured 
to obtain redress both at Corinth and at Argos; which is assigned 
as the reason for the self-ordaincd exclusion, prevalent throughout 
all the historical age, that no Eleian athléte would ever present 
himself as a competitor at the Isthmiem games.' The Molionids 
being thus removed, Héraklés again invaded Elis, and killed 
Augeas along with his children,—all except Phyleus, whom he 
brought over from Dulichion, and put in possession of his fathe®s 
kingdom. According to the more gentle narrative which Pausa- 
nias adopts, Augeas was not killed, but pardoned at the request of 
Phyleus.? THe was worshipped as a hero* even down to the time 
of that author. 

Tt was on occasion of this conquest of Elis, according to the old 
mythe which Pindar has ennobled ina magnificent ode, that 
Heraklés first consecrated the ground of Olympia and established 
the Olympic games. Such at least was one of the many fables 
respecting the origin of that memorable institution. 

It,has already been mentioned that /étdlus, son of Endymion, 
Moan  (itted Pelopounésus in consequence of having slain 
genealogy. Αγ 5. "fhe country on the north of the Corinthian gulf, 
between the rivers Euénus and Achelons, received from him the 
name of A‘tolia, instead of that of Kurétis: he acquired possession 
of it after having slain Dorus, Laodokus, and Polypoctes, sons of 
Apollo and Phthia, by whom he had been well received. He had 
by his wife Pronoé (the daughter of Phorbas) two sons, Pleurén 
and Kalydon, and from them the two chief towns in Aft6lia were 
named.° — Pleuron married Xanthippé, daughter of Dorus, and had 


1 Pausan. v. 2, 4. The inscription | mién, Alexinus; next CEnomaus and 
cited by Pausanias proves that this was | Pélops, then Héraklés. Some counted 
tho reason assigned by the Fleian athlétes | fen generations, others three, between 
themselves for the oxclusion; but there | Héraklés and Tphitus, who renewed the 
wero several different stories. discontinued Olympic gates (sec Armen, 

2 Apollodér, ii. 7, 2. Diodér. iv. 33. | Euseb. copy. 6. xxxii. p. 140), 

Pausan. v. 2,23 5,2. It seeins evident δ Kphorus said that Aitélus had been 
from these accounts that the genuine | expelled by Salméneus king of the 
legend represented [éraklés as having | Epeians and Pisata (ap. Strabo, viii Ρ. 
been defeated by the Molionids: the | 557): he must have had before him a 
unskilful evasions both of Apollodorus | different story and different genealogy 
and Diodoérus betray this. Pindar | from that which is given in the text. * 

(Olymp. xi. 25-50) gives the story with- | © Apollodér. i. 7, ὃ, Dérus, son of 
out any flattery to Héraklés. Apollo and Phthia, killed by ’ Etolus, 

5 Pausan, v. 4, 1. after having hospitably received him, is 

4 The Armenian copy of Eusebius | here mentioned. Nothing at all” is 
gives ἃ different genealogy respecting | known of this; but the conjunction of 
Elis and Pisa: Aéthlius, Epeius, Endy- | names ig such as to render it probable 
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for his son Agéndr, from whom sprang Portheus, or Porthaén, and 
Demoniké: Euénos and Thestius were children of the latter by 
the god Arés.! 

Portheus had three sons, Agrius, Melas and (ineus: among the 
offspring of Thestius were Althe and Léda,”—names «news, 
which bring us,to a period of interest in the legendary ‘ryseus.” 
history. Léda marries Tyudareus and becomes mother of Helena 
and the Dioskuri: Althea marries (Eneus, and has, among other 
children, Meleager and Deiancira; the latter being begotten by 
thé god Dionysus, and the former by Arés.*  Tydeus also is his 
xon, the father of Diomédés: warlike eminence goes hand in 
hand with tragic calamity among the members of this memorable 
family. 

We are fortunate enough to find the legend of Althwa and 
Meleager set forth at considerable length in the Tliad, Legend of 
in the speech addressed by Phoonix to appease the wrath omen” 
of Achilles. Qneus, king of Kalydon, in the vintage sacrifices 
which he offered to the gods, omitted to include Artemis: the 
miscuided man either forgot her or cared not for her ;* and the 
goddess, provoked by such an insult, sent against the vineyards of 
(Eneus a wild boar of vast size and strength, who tore up the trees 
hy the root, and laid prostrate all their fruit. So terrible was this 
hoar, that nothing less than a numerous body of men could venture 
to attack him: Meleager, the son of Ceneus, however, having got 
together a considerable uumber of companions, partly from the 
Kurétes of Pleurén, at length slew him. But the anger of Artemis 
was not yet appeased. She raised a dispute among the combatants 
respecting the possession of the boar’s head and hide—the trophies 


that there was some legend connected ἃ 
with them: possibly the assistance given | 
by Apollo to the Kurétes against the | 
Aitolians, and the death of Mcleager by | 
the hand of Apollo, related both in the 
Eoiai and the Minyas (Pausan. x. 31, 2), 
may have been grounded upon it. The 
story connects itself with what is stated | 
by Apollodérus about Dorus sun of 
Hellén. 

1 According to the ancient genealo- 
gical poet Asius, Thestius was son of 
Agénér the son of Pleurén (Asii Fragm. 
6, p. 413 ed. Marktsch.). Compare the 
genealogy of /Etélia and the general 
remarks upon it, in Brandstiiter, Ge- 
schichte des AStol. Landes, &c., Berlin, 
1844, p. 23, seq. 

? Respecting Léda, sce the statements 


‘living at Pleur6n and Kalydon. 


of Ibykus, Pherekydés, Helanikus, &e., 
(Schol, Apollon. Rhod. i. 110). The 
reference to the Corinthiaca of Eunélus 
is curious: it is a specimen of the matters 
upon which these old genealogical poems 
dwelt. 

3 Apollodér. i. 8, 1; Euripidés, Melea- 
ger, Frag. 1. The three sons of Portheus 
are named in the Iliad (xiv. 116) as 
The 
name (fneus doubtless brings Dionysus 
into the legend. 

4 λὺ Adder’, ἢ οὐκ ἐνόησεν" ἀάσσατο δὲ 
μέγα θυμῷ (Liad, ix. 533). The destruc- 
tive influence of Até is mentioned be- 
fore, v. 502. The piety of Xenophon 
reproduces this ancient circumstance, — 
Otvews δ᾽ ἐν γήρᾳ ἐπιλαθομένου τῆς θεοῦ, 
&c, (De Venat. c. 1). 
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of victory. In this Llispute Meleager slew the brother of his 
mother Althea, prince of the Kurétes of Pleurén: these Kurétes 
attacked the Atélians of Kalyd6n in order to avenge their chief. 
So long as Meleager contended in the field the Atélians had the 
superiority. But he presently tefused to come forth, indignant at 
the curses imprecated upon him by his mother., For Althea, 
wrung with sorrow for the death of her brother, flung herself upon 
the ground in tears, beat the earth violently with her hands, and 
implored Hadés and Persephoné to inflict death upon Mcleager,— 
a prayer which the unrelenting Krimnyes in Erebus heard but too 
well. So keenly did the hero resent this behaviour of his mother, 
that he kept aloof from the war. Accordingly the Kurétes not 
ouly drove the Attolians from the field, but assailed the walls and 
gates of Kalydén, and were on the point of overwhelming its dis- 
mayed inhabitants. There was no hope of safety except in the 
arm of Meleager; but Meleager lay in his chamber by the side 
of his beautiful wife Kleopatra, the daughter of Idas, and heeded 
not the necessity. While the shouts of expected victory were heard 
from the assailants at the gates, the ancient men of Atélia and 
the, priests of the gods carnestly besought Mcleager to come 
forth,’ offermg him his choice of the fattest land in the plain of 
Kalydén. Ilis dearest friends, his father Cincus, his sisters, and 
even his mother herself, added their supplications-—but he remained 
inflexible. At length the Kurétes penctrated into the town and 
began to burn it: at this last moment, Kleopatra his wife addressed 
to him her pathetic appeal, to avert from her and from his family 
the desperate horrors impending over them all. Meleager could 
no longer resist: he put on his armour, went forth from his 
chamber, and repelled the enemy. But when the danger was 
over, his countrymen withheld from him the splendid presents 
which they had promised, because he had rejected their prayers, 
and had come forth only when his own haughty caprice dictated? 

Such is the legend of Meleager in the Hiad: a verse in the 
second book mentions simply the death of Meleager, without farther 
details, as a reas os why Thoas appeared in command of the ΖΕ 1ο- 
lians before Troy.* 

Later poets both enlarged and altered the fable. The Hesiodic 
Eoiai, as well as the ald poem called the Minyas, represented 
Meléager as having been slain by Apollo, who aided the Kurétes 

' These priests formed the Chorus in 3 Yliad, ix, 525-595. 


the Meleager of Sophoklés (Schol. ad | 3 Miad, ii. 642. 
Hliad, ix. 575). 
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in the war; and the incident of the burniife brand, though quite 
at variance with Homer, is at least as old’as the tragic 

3 " = Ἧ How altered 
poet Phrynichus, earlier than Aéschylus.!. The Meera, by poets 
or Fates, presenting themselves to Althaa shortly after the “"" """ 
birth of Meleager, predicted that tlte child would die so soon as the 
brand then burping on the fire near at hand should be Althea and 
consumed. Althea snatched it from the flames and extin- brand’ 
cuished it, preserving it with the utmost care, until she became 
incensed against Meleager for the death of her brother. She then 
cast it into the fire, and ag soon as it was consumed the life of 
Meleager was brought to a close. 

We know from the censure of Pliny, that Sophoklés heightened 
the pathos of this subject by his account of the mournful death of 
Meleager’s sisters, who perished from excess of grief. They 
were changed into the birds ¢alled Meleagrides, and their never- 
ceasing tears ran together into amber.” But in the hands of 
Kuripidés—whether originally through him or not,’ we cannot 
tell—Atalanta became the prominent figure and motive of the 
piece, while the party convened to hunt the Kalydénian boar was 
made to comprise all the distinguished heroes from every quarter 
of Greece. Jn fact, as Heyne justly remarks, this event is one of 
the four aggregate dramas of Grecian heroic life,t along with the 
Argonautic expedition, the siege of Thébes, aud the Trojan war. 

Yo accomplish the destruction of the terrific animal which 
Artemis in her wrath had sent forth, Meleager assembled 
not merely the choice youth among the Kurétes and 
AMtélians (as we find in the Iliad), but an illustrious 
troop, including Kastor and Pollux, Idas and Lynkeus, Péleus 
and Telamén, Théseus and Peirithous, Ankeus and Képheus, 
Jason, Amphiaraus, Admétus, Eurytién and others. Nestor and 
Phoenix, who appear as old men before the walls of Troy, exhi- 
bited their early prowess as auxiliaries to the suffering Kaly- 


Grand Kaly- 
donian boar- 
hunt— Ata- 
lanta, 


doénians.® 


' Pausan, x. 31,2. The Πλευρώνιαι, 
a lost tragédy of Phrynichus. 

? Plin. Ἢ. N. xxxvii. 2, 11. 

* There was a tragedy of /Eschylus 
called ᾿Αταλάντη, of which nothing re- 
tee (Bothe, AEschyli Fragm. ix. p. 

). : 

Of the more recent dramatic writers, 
several selected Atalanta as their sub- 
ject (see Brandstiter, Geschichte /AEto- 
liens, p. 65). 

4 There was a poem of Stesichorus, 


Conspicuous amidst them all stood the virgin Atalanta, 


Συόθηραι (Stesichor. Fragm. 15, p. 72). 

> The catalogue of these heroes is in 
Apollodér. i. 8, 23; Ovid, Metamor. 
viii, 300; Hygin. fab. 173. Euripidés, 
in his play of Meleager, gave an enume- 
ration and description of the heroes (see 
Fragm. 6 of that play, ed. Matth.). 
Nestér, in this picture of Ovid, however, 
does not appear quite so invincible as in 
his own speeches in the Iliad. The 
mythographers thought it necessary to 
assign a reason why Héraklés was not 
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daughter of the Arcallian Scheeneus; beautiful and matchless for 
swiftness of foot, but Ilving in the forest as a huntress and unac- 
ceptable to Aphrodité.! Several of the heroes were slain by the 
boar ; others escaped, by various stratagems: at length Atalanta 
first shot him in the back, nexttAmphiaraus in the eye, and, lastly, 
Meleager killed him. Enamoured of the beauty of Atalanta, 
Meleager made over to her the chief spoils of the animal, on the 
plea that she had inflicted the first wound. But his uncles, the 
brothers of Thestius, took them away from her, asserting their 
rights as next of kin,’ if Meleager declined to keep the prize for 
himself: the latter, exasperated at this behaviour, slew them. 
Althea, in deep sorrow for her brothers and wrath against her 
son, is impelled to produce the fatal brand which she had so long 
treasured up, and consign it to the flames.* The tragedy con- 
cludes with the voluntary death both of Althea and Kleopatra. 
Interesting as the Arcadian huntress, Atalanta, is in herself, she 
is an intrusion, and not a very convenicnt intrusion, into the 
Hlomeric story of the Kalydénian  boar-hunt, wherein another 
female, Kleopatra, already occupied the fore-ground. But the 
more recent version became accredited throughout Greece, and 
was sustained by evidence which few persons in those days felt any 
inclination to controvert. Vor Atalanta carried away with her the 
spoils and head of the boar into Arcadia ; and there for successive 
centuries hung the identical hide and the gigantic tusks, of three 
feet in length, in the temple of Athéne Alea at Tegea.  Kallima- 
Relics of the Chus mentions them as being there preserved, in the third 
por οι, century before the Christian ara ;* but the extraordinary 
Pegea, value set upon them is best proved by the fact that the 
emperor Augustus took away the tusks from Tegea, along with 
the great statue of Athéné Alea, ane conveyed them to Rome, to 
be there preserved among the public curiosities. Even a century 
and a half afterwards, when Pausanias visited Greece, the skin 


present at the Kalydénian adventure: | few more of the latter, 


he was just at that time in servitude 
with Omphalé in Lydia (Apollod. ii. ὁ, 
3). This seems to have been the idea 
of Ephorus, and it is much in his style 
of interpretation (see Ephor. Fragm. 9, 
ed. Didot). 

' Jiuripid. Meleag. Fragm. vi. Matt.— 
Κύπριδος δὲ μίσημ᾽, ᾿Αρκὰς ᾿Αταλάντη, κύνας 
Καὶ τόξ᾽ ἔχουσα, &c. 

There was* drama “ Meleager ” both 

of Sophoklés and Euripidés: of the for- 
mor hardly any fragments remain, —a 


? Hyginus, fab. 229, 

3 Diodér. iv. 34, Apollodérus (. 8; 
u-4) gives first the usual narrative, in- 
cluding Atalanta; next, the Homeric 
narrative with some additional cireum- 
stances, but not including either Atalanta 
or the fire-brand on which Meleager’s 
life depended, 

* Kallimachus, Hymn. ad Dian. 217.— 

Οὔ μιν ἐπικλητοὶ Καλυδώνιοι ἀγρευτῆρες 

Μέμφονται κάπροιο' τὰ γὰρ σημηΐα νίκης 

'Αρκαδίην εἰσῆλθεν, ἔχει δ᾽ ἔτε θηρὸς ὀδόντας. 
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worn out with age was shown to him, whe the robbery of the 
tusks had not been forgotten. Nor were these relies of the boar 
the only memento preserved at Tegea of the heroic enterprise. 
On the pediment of the temple of Athéné Alea, unparalleled in 
Peloponnésus for beauty and grandeur, the illustrious statuary 
Skopas had exoeuted one of his most finished reliefs, representing 
the Kalydonian hunt. Atalanta and Meleager were placed in the 
front rank of the assailants; while Ankeus, one of the Tegean 
heroes, to whom the tusks of the boar had proved fatal,’ was repre- 
sented as sinking under his death-wound into the arms of his 
brother Epochos. And Pausanias observes, that the Tegeans, 
while they had manifested the same honourable forwardness as 
other Arcadian communities in the conquest of Troy, the repulse 
of Xerxés, and the battle of Dipwa against Sparta-—might fairly 
claim to themselves, through Ankeus and Atalanta, that they 
alone amongst all Arcadians had participated in the glory of the 
Kalydonian boar-hunt.? So entire and unsuspecting is the faith 
both of the Tegeans and of Pausanias in the past historical reality 
of this romantic adventure. Strabo indced tries to transform the 
romance into something which has the outward semblance of 
history, by remarking that the quarrel respecting the boar’s head 
and hide cannot have been the real cause of war between the 
Kurétes and the’/Mtolians; the true ground of dispute (he con- 
tends) was probably the possession of a portion of territory.’ Tis 
remarks on this head are analogous to those of Thucydidés and 
other critics, when they ascribe the Trojan war, not to the rape of 
Helen, but to views of conquest or political apprehensions. But 
he treats the general fact of the battle between the Kurétes and 
the Aitolians, mentioned in the Iliad, as something unquestionably 
real and historical—recapitulating at the same time a variety of 


1 See Pherekyd. Frag. 81, ed. Didot, 

® Pausan. vili. 45, 4; 46, 1-3; 47, 2. 
Lucian, adv. Indoctum, ὁ. 14, t. lil. p. 
111, Reiz. 

The officers placed in charge of the 
public cusiosities or wonders at Rome 
(οἱ ἐπὶ τοῖς θαύμασιν) affirmed that one 
of the tusks had been accidentally broken 
in the voyage from Greece: the other 
was kept in the temple of Bacchus in 
the Imperial Gardens. 

It is numbered among the memorable 
exploits of Théseus that he vanquished 
and killed a formidable and gigantic 


this Krommyéniau sow was the mother 
of "8 Kalydénian boar (Strabo, viii. p. 
380), 

3 Straho, x. p. 466. Πολέμου δ᾽ ἐμπε- 
govros τοῖς Θεστιάδαις πρὸς Οἰνέα καὶ 
Μελέαγρον, ὃ μὲν Ποιητὴς, ἀμφὶ σνὸς 
κεφαλῇ καὶ δέρματι, κατὰ τὴν περὶ τοῦ 
κάπρου μυθολογίαν: ὠς δὲ τὸ εἰκὸς, περὶ 
μέρους τῆς χώρας, &c. This remark is 
also similar to Mr. Payne Knight’s cri- 
ticism on the true causes of the Trojan 
war, which were (he tells us) of a poli- 
tical chargcter, indepennt of Helen 
and her abaaction (Prolegom. ad Homer. 


sow, in the territory of Krommyon near | ¢. 53). 


Corinth, According to some critics, 
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discrepancies on the act of different authors, but not giving any 
decision of his own respecting their truth or falsehood. 

In the same manner as Atalanta was intruded into the Kaly- 
dénian hunt, so also she scems to have been introduced into the 
memorable funeral games celebrated after the decease of Pelias at 
Télkosy in which she had no place at the time when the works on 
the chest of Kypselus were executed.'! But her native and genuine 
locality is Arcadia; where her race-course, near to the town of 
Methydrion, was shown even in the days of Pausanias.’? This 
race-course had been the scene of destruction for more than one 
Atalanta unsuccessful suitor. For Atalanta, averse to marriage, 
vanquished . 
fu te race had proclaimed that her hand should ouly be won by the 
gem. competitor who would surpass her in running: all who 
tried and failed were condemned to die, and many were the persons 
to whom her beauty and swiftness, alike unparalleled, had proved 
fatal. At length Meilanion, who had vainly tricd to win her 
affections by assiduous services in her hunting excursions, ventured 
to enter the perilous lists. Aware that he could not hope to 
outrun her except by stratagem, he had obtained, by the kindness of 
Aphrodité, three gelden apples from the garden of the Hesperides, 
which he successively let fall near to her while engaged in the 
race. The maiden could not resist the temptation of picking them 
up, and was thus overcome : she became the wife of Meilanién, and 
the mother of the Arcadian Parthenopwus, one of the seven chiefs 
who perished in the siege of 'Thébes.* 


1 Compare Apollodér. iii, 9. 2, and { ingly in Euripides also) is called Hip- 


Pausan. v. 17, 4. Sho ix made to 
wrestle with Péleus at these funeral 
games, which seems foreign to her cha- 
racter. 

2 Pausan, viii, 35, 8. 

3. Respecting the varieties in this in- 
teresting story, see Apollod. iii. 9, 2; 
Hygin. f. 185; Ovid. Metam, x. 560-700; 
Propert. i. 1, 20; ‘Elian V. H. xiii. i. 


Μειλανίωνος σωφρονέστερυ. — Aristo- 
“phan. Lysistrat. 786 and Schol. In the 


ancient representation on the chest of 
Kypselus (Paus. v. 19, 1), Meilanién 
was exhibited standing near Atalanta, 
who was holding a fawn: no match 
or competition in running was indi- 
cated. 

There is great discrepancy in the 
naming and patronymic description of 
the parties inQhe story. Thyeo different 
persons are announced as fathers of 
Atalanta, Schceneus, Jasus and Menalos; 
the successful lover in Ovid (and seem- 


pomenés, uot Meilanién, In the Hesiodie 
poems Atalanta was danghter of Scha- 
neus; Hellanikus called her daughter 
of Jasus, See Apollodér. 1, c.; Kalli- 
mach, Hymn to Dian. 214, with the 
noto of Spanheim; Schol, Kurip. Pho- 
niss, 150; Schol. Theocr. Idyll. iii. 40; 
also the ample commentary of Bachet 
de Meziviac, sur les Epitres d'Ovide, 
vol. i. p. 366. Servius (ad Virg. Eclog. 
vi. 61; Aneid, iii. 113) calls Atalanta a 
native of Skyros. : 

Both the ancient scholiasts (see Schol, 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 769), and the modern 
commentators, Spanheim and Heyne, - 
seek to escape this difficulty by sup- 
posing two Atalantas,—an Arcadian and 
a Bodtian: assuming the principle of 
their conjecture to be admissible, they 
ought to suppose at least three. 

Certainly, if personages of the Grecian 
mythes are to be treated as historically 
real, and their adventures as so many 
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We have yet another female in the farkily of GEncus, whose 
name the legend has immortalised. His daughter Deia- 
neira was sought in marriage by the river Acheléus, who 
presented himself in various shapes, first as a serpent and after- 
wards asa bull. From the importunity of this hateful suitor she 
was rescued byethe arrival of Héraklés, who encountered Achelons, 
yanquished him and broke off one of his horns, which Achelous 
ransomed by surrendering to him the horn of Amaltheia, endued 
with the miraculous property of supplying the possessor with abun- 
dance ofgany food and drink which he desired. Heéraklés being 
rewarded for his prowess by the possession of Deianeira, made over 
the horn of Amaltheia as his marriage-present to Gineus.' Com- 
pelled to leave the residence of Ginecus, in consequence of having 
in a fit of anger struck the youthful attendant Eunomus, and 
involuntarily killed him,” Heéraklés retired to Trachin, crossing the 
river Euénus, at the place where the Centaur Nessus was accus- 
tomed to carry over passengers for hire. Nessus carried over 
Deianeira, but when he had arrived on the other side, began to 
treat her with rudeness, upon which Heéraklés slew him with an 
arrow tinged by the poison of the Lernwan hydra. The dying 
Centaur advised Deiancira to preserve the poisoned blood which 


Deianeira. 


exaggerated or miscoléured facts, it will 
be uceessary to repeat the process of 
multiplying entities to an infinite extent. 
And this is one among the many rea- 
sons for rejecting the fundamental sup- 
position. 

But when we consider these person- 
ages as purely legendary, so that an 
historical basis can neither be affirmed 
nor denied respecting them, we escape 
the necessity of such inconvenient stra- 
tagems. ‘The tegt of identity is then 
to be sought in the attributes, not in the 
legal description,—in the predicates, uot 
in the subject. Atalanta, whether born 
of one father or another, whether be- 
longing to one place or another, is beau- 
tiful, cold, repulsive, daring, swift of 
foot and skilful withthe bow,—these 
attributes constitute her identity. ‘The 
Scholiast on Thpocritus (iii. 40), in vin- 
dicating his supposition that there were 
two Atalantas, draws a distinction 
founded upon this very principle: he 
Says that the Badtian Atalanta was 
τοξοτίς, and the Arcadian Atalanta δρο- 
wala. But this seems an over-refine- 
ment: both the shooting and the run- 
ning go to constitute an accomplished 
huntress. 


In respect to Parthenopmus, called by 
Euripidés and by so many others the 
son of Atalanta, it is of sume importance 
to add, that Apollodérus, Aristarchus, 
and Antimachnus, the author of the 
Thebaid, assigned to him a pedigree 
entircly different, — making him an 
Argeian, the son of Talaos and Lysi- 
maché, and brother of Adrastus. (Apol- 
lodér. i. 9, 13; Aristarch. ap. Schol, 
Soph, Cid. Col. 1320; Antimachus ap. 
Schol. /Mschyl. Sep. Theb. 532; and 
Schol. Supplem. ad Eurip. Phooniss. t. 
vill. p. 461, ed. Matth. Apollodérus is 
in fact inconsistent with himself in 
another passage. ) 

1 Sophokl. Trachin. 7. The horn of 
Amaltheia was described by Pherekydés 
(Apollod. ii. 7, 5): see also Strabo, x. p. 
458, and Dioddér, iv. 35, who cites an 
interpretation of the fables (of εἰκάζοντες 
ἐξ αὐτῶν τἀληθές) to the effect that it 
was symbolical of an embankment of 
the unruly river by Héraklés, and con- 
sequent recovery of very fertile land. 

® Hellanikus (ap. Athen. ix. p. 410) 
mentioning this incident, ia two different 
works, called the attendant by two dif- 
ferent names. 
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flowed from his wound, telling her that it would opérate as a 
philtre to regain for her the affections of Héraklés, in case she 
should ever be threatened by a rival. Some time afterwards the 
hero saw and loved the beautiful [olé, daughter of Etrytos, king of 
(Kchalia: he stormed the town, killed Eurytos, and made Iolé his 
captive. The misguided Deianeira now had recourse to her sup- 
posed philtre : she sent as a present to Héraklés a splendid tunic, 
imbued secretly with the poisoned blood of the Centaur. Héraklés 


Death of 
Héraklés. 


adorned himself with the tunic on the occasion of offering 
a solemn sacrifice to Zeus on the promontory o@Kénaon 


in Kubcea: but the fatal garment, when once put on, clung to him 
indissolubly, burnt his skin and flesh, and occasioned an agony of 


pain from which he was only relieved by death. 


Deianeira slew 


herself in despair at this disastrous catastrophe.' 
We kave not yet exhausted the eventful career of Gineus and 
Tydews--old his family—ennobled among the AXtolians especially, 


age of 
(rnens, 


both by religious worship and by poetical eulogy—and 


favourite themes not merely in some of the Tlesiodic poems, ‘but 
also in other ancient epic productions, the Alkmaénis and the 


Cyclic Thébais.? 


By another marriage, (ineus had for his son 


Tydeus, whose poctical celebrity is attested by the many different 
accounts given both of the name and condition of his mother. 


1 The beautiful drama of the Tra- 
chiniw has rendered this story familiar : 
compare Apollod. ii. 7,1, Uygin. ἔν 36. 
Diod6r. iv. 36-37. 

The capture of Cichalia (Οἰχαλίας 
ἅλωσις) was celebrated in a very ancient 
epic poem by Kreophylos, of the Ho- 
meric and not of the Hesiodic character; 
it passed with many as the work of 
Hower himself. (See Diintzer, Fragm. 
Epic. Grecor. p.8. Welcker, Der Epische 
Cyclus, p. 229.) The same subject was 
algo treated in the Hesiodic Catalogue, 
or in the Koiai (see Hesiod, Fragm. 
129, ed. Marktsch.): the number of the 
children of Eurytos was there enune- 
rated, 

This exploit seems constantly men- 
tioned as the last performed by Héra- 
klés, and as immediately preceding his 
death or apotheosis on Mount (Eta: but 
whether thg legend of Deianeira and the 
poisoned tunic be very old, we cannot 
tell. 

The tale of the death of Iphitos, son 
of Eurytos, by Herakles, is as ancient 
as the Odyssey (xxi. 19-40): but it is 
there stated, that Eurytos dying left his 


memorable bow to his son Iphitos (the 
bow is given afterwards by Iphitos to 
Odysseus, and is the weapon so fatal 
to the suitors),—a statement not very 
consistent with the story that Qichalia 
was taken and Murytos slain by Héra- 
kléy. Τὸ ix plain that these were dis- 
tinct and contradictory legends, Com- 
pare Soph, Trachin. 260-285 (where 
Iphitos dies before Eurytos), not only 
with the passage just cited from the 
Odyssey, but also with Pherekydés, 
Fragm. 34, Didot. 

Hyginus (f. 35) differs altogether in 
the parentage of Deianeira: he ealls her 
daughter of Dexamenos: his account of 
her marriage with Héraklés is in every 
respect at variance with Apolloddérus. 
[ the latter, Mnésimaché is the daugh- 
ter of Dexamenos; Héraklés rescues her 
from the importunities of the Centaur 

Surytion (ii, 6, 5). 

2 Sce the references in Apollod, i. 8, 
4-5, Pindar, Isthin. iv. 2. Μελέταν 
δὲ σοφισταῖς Διὸς ἕκατι πρόσβαλον σεβι- 
μενοι Ἔν μὲν Λἰτωλῶν θυσίαισι φαεν- 
vais Οἰνεΐδαι κρατεροὶ, &c, 
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Tydeus, having slain his cousins, the sons of Melas, who were 
conspiring against (ineus, was forced to become an exile, and took 
refuge at Argos with Adrastus, whose daughter Deip¥lé he 
married. ‘Lhe issue of this marriage was Diomédés, whose brilliant 
exploits in the siege of Troy were not less celebrated than those of 
his father at the siege of Thébes. After the departure of Tydeus, 
(Encus was deposed by the sons of Agrios. He fell into extreme 
poverty and wretchedness, from which he was only rescued by his 
grandson Diomédés, after the conquest of Troy.' The sufferings 
of this @cient warrior, and the final restoration and revenge by 
Diomédés, were the subject of a lost tragedy of Euripidés, which 
even the ridicule of Aristopbanés demonstrates to have been emi- 
nently pathetic? 

Though the genealogy just given of (ποι 19 in part Eomeric, 
and seems to have been followed generally by the mytho- piscrepant 
graphers, yet we find another totally at variance with it sevelgys. 
in Hekataeus, which he doubtless borrowed from some of the old 
poets: the simplicity of the story annexed to it seems to attest its 
antiquity. Orestheus, son of Deukalisn, first passed into /¢tlia, 
and acquired the kingdom: he was father of Phytios, who was 
father of Gsneus, A“tolus was son of Cfncus.* 

The original mjgration of Aftélus from Elis to Ztélia—and the 
subsequent establishment in Elis of Oxylus, his descendant in the 
tenth generation, along with the Dérian invaders of Pcloponnésus 
—were commemorated by two inscriptions, one in the agora of 
Elis, the other in that of the A‘télian chief town, Thermun, en- 
graved upon the statues of A‘tdlus and Oxylus ὁ respectively. 


1 Hekat. Fragm, 341, Didot. In this * Timoklés, Comic. ap. Athene. vii. 
story GEneus is connected with the first | p. 223.— 
discovery of the vine and the aking of Τέρων τις ἀτυχεῖ;; κατέμαθεν τὸν Οἰνέα. 
wine (οἶνος): compare Πγρίῃ, f. 129, and Ovid. Heroid. ix. 133-— 
Servius ad Virgil. Georgie, i,-9. : parades 

2 See Welcker (Griechisch. Tragéd. ii. | ‘eu! devota domus! Solio sedet Agrios alto: 
p. 583) on the lost tragedy called (Enea desertum nuda senects premit. 
QEncus. 4 Ephor. Fragm. 29, Didot ap. Strab. x. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE PELOPIDS. 


Amona the ancient legendary genealogies there was none which 
Misfortunes figured with greater splendour, or which attrac to itself 
brityorine ὦ higher degree of poetical interest and pathos, than that 
Pelopids. of the Pelopids—Tantalus, Pelops, Atreus ‘and Thyestés, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus and /fgisthus, Helen and Klytem- 
néstra, Orestés awd Elektra and Hermioné. Each of these cha- 
ractcrs isa star of the first magnitude in the Grecian hemisphere : 
each name suggests the idea of some interesting romance or some 
harrowing tragedy: the curse, which taints the family from the 
beginning, inflicts ‘multiplied wounds at every successive gene- 
ration. So, at least, the story of the Pelopids presents itself, after 
it ‘had been successively expanded and decorated by epic, lyric, 
and tragic pocts. It will be sufficient to touch briefly upon events 
with which every reader of Grecian poctry is more or less familiar, 
and to offer some remarks upon the way in which they were 
coloured and modified by different Grecian authors. 

Pelops is the eponym or name-giver of the Peloponnésus : to 


rewps— find an eponym for every conspicuous local name was 
ane the invariable turn of Grecian retrospective fancy. The 
nésus. name Peloponnésus is not to be found either in the Hiad 


or the Odyssey, nor any other denomination which can be attached 
distinctly and specially to the entire peninsula. But we mect with 
the name in one of the most ancient post-[omeric poems of which 
any fragments have been preserved—the Cyprian Verses—a poem 
which many (seemingly most persons) even of the contemporaries 
of Herodotus ascribed to the author of the Iliad, though Herodotus 
contradicts the opinion.’ The attributes by which the Pelopid 
Agamemnon and his house are marked out and distinguished from 
the other heroes of the Hiad, are precisely those which Grecian 
. 
> Hesiod. ii, 117. Fragment. Epiec. | Also the Homeric Hymn. Apoil. 419, 
Gree. Diintzer, ix. Κύπρια, 8.— 430, and Tyrteus, Fragm, 1.— 
Alwa τε Λυγκεὺς (Εὐνομ {α)---Εὐρεῖαν Πέλοπος νῆσον ἀφικόμεθα. 
Tatyerov προσέβαινε ποσὶν ταχέεσσι πεποιθῶς, | The Schol. ad Iliad. ix. 246, intimates 


‘Axpérarov δ᾽ ἀναβὰς διεδέρκετο νῆσον ἅπασαν | that the name Πελοπόννησος occurred in 
Τανταλίδεω Πέλαπος. one or more of the Hesiodic epics. 
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imagination would naturally seek in an eponymus—superior wealth, 
power, splendour, and regality. Not only Agamemnon himself, 
but his brother Menelaus, is “more of a king” even than Nestor 
or Diomédés. ἢ The gods have not,given to the king of the “ much- 
golden” Mykéne greater courage, or strength, or ability, than to 
various other chiefs ; but they have conferred upon him a fnarked 
superiority in riches, power, and dignity, and have thus singled 
him out as the appropriate leader of the forces." He enjoys this 
pre-eminence as belonging to a privileged family and as inheriting 
the heavg@a-descended sceptre of Pelops, the transmission of which 
is described “by Homer in a very remarkable way. The sceptre 
was made “by T[éphzstos, who presented it to ‘Zeus; Zeus gave 
it to Hermés, Hlermés to the charioteer Pelops; Pelops peauetion 
gave it to Atreus, the ruler of men; Atreus at his death 10. or 
left it to Thyestés, the rich cattle-owner ; Thyestés in Peers 
his turn left it to his nephew Agamemnon to carry, that he might 
hold dominion over many islands and over all Argos.” ἢ 

We have here the unrivalled wealth and power of the “king of 
men, Agamemnon,” traced up to his descent from Pelops, and 
accounted for, in harmony with the recognised epical agencies, by 
the present of the special seeptre of Zeus through the hands of 
Τὺ ; the latter being the wealth-giving god, whose blessing is 
most efficacious in furthering the process of acquisition, whether 
by theft or by accelerated multiplication of flocks and herds.? The 
wealth and princely character of the Atreids were proverbial 
anong the ancient epic pvots. Paris not only carries Kingly at. 


i tributes of 
away Helen, but much property alung with her τ the te famny. 


V Wiad. ix. 37. Compare ii. 580. Dio- | Μηδὲ σύ γ᾽ αἰδόμενος σῇοι φρεσὶ, τὸν μὲν ἀρείω 
mnédes addresses Agamemnon — Καλλείπειν, σὺ δὲ χείρον᾽ ὁπάσσεαι αἰδοῖ εἴκων, 
Σοὶ δὲ διάνδιχα δῶκε Κρόνου παῖς ἀγκυλομήἥτεω" “Es γενεὴν ὁρόων, Ἐπ καὶ βασιλεύτερός ἐστιν. 
Σκήπτρῳ μέν τοι δῶκε τετιμῆσθαι περὶ πάντων: Ὡς ἔφατ', ἔδδεισε δὲ περὶ ξανθῷ Μενελάῳ. 
᾿Αλκὴν δ᾽ οὔτοι δῶκεν, ὅ,τε κράτος ἐστὶ μέ- 2 liad. ii, 101, 

Treks 8 Jliad, xiv. 491. Hesiod, ‘Theog. 
A similar contrast is drawn by Nestor | 444. Homer, Hymn, Mereur. 526-568. 
Cl. i, 280) between Agamemnédn and |”OABov καὶ πλούτου δώσω περικάλλεα 
Achilles. Nestér says to Agamemnon | ῥάβδον, Compare Eustath, δὰ Iliad, 
(IL. ix, 69)— xvi. 182. 
= iy x Η » . ἃς ΕΣ a 4 i lll, 72: li a « μα 
Ατρείδη, σὺ μὲν ἄρχε: σὺ γὰρ βασιλεύτατός) , Hind, iii. 725 vii. 363. _In the He- 

ἐσσι. siodic Koiai was the following couplet 

te β : Ga sane a 
And this attribute attaches to Menelaus cee 59, Be 43, Drintsor): τὴ 
as well as to his brother. For when |"AA«i μὲν γὰρ ἔδωκεν ᾿Ολύμπιος Λἰακίδῃσιν, 
Diomédés is about to choose his com-| Nodv δ᾽ ᾿Αμυθαονίδαις, πλοῦτον δ᾽ ἔπορ᾽ ᾿Ατ- 
panion for the night expedition into the | ρείδῃσι. 
Trojan camp, Agamemnon thus ad-} Again, Tyrteus, Fragm. 9, 4.— 
dresses him (x, 232)— 
Tov μὲν δὴ ἕταρόν γ᾽ αἱρήσεαι, ov κ᾽ ἐθέλησθα 
Φαινομένον τὸν ἄριστον, ἐπεὶ μεμάασί γε πολλοί: 


Οὐδ' εἰ Τανταλίδεω Πέλοπος βασιλεύτερος εἴη, 
&e, 


K 2. 
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house of Menclaus, ate Télemachus visits it in the Odyssey, is so 
resplendent with gold and silver and rare ornament,' as to strike 
the beholder with astonishment and admiration. The attributes 
assigned to Tantalus, the fathey of Pelops, are in conformity with 
the general idea of the family —superluman abundance and enjoy- 
ments, and intimate converse with the gods, to such a degree that 
his head is turned, and he comnits inexpiable sin. But though 
Tantalus himself is mentioned, in one of the most suspicious pas- 
sages of the Odyssey (as suffering punishment in the under-world), 
he is not anounced, nor-is any one else announced, ag@father of 
Pelops, unless we are to construe the lines in the Tia as implying 
that the latter was son of Ifermcés. In the conception of the 
author of the Iliad, the Pelopids are, if not of divine origin, at 
least a mortal breed specially favoured and ennobled by the gods 
—beginning with Pelops, and localised at Mykéue. No allusion 
is made to any comexion of Pelops either with Pisa or with 
Lydia. . 

The legend which connected Tantalus and Pelops with Mount 
Sipylus may probably have grown out of the Alolic settlements at 
Magnésia and Kymé. Both the Lydian origin and the Pisatic 
Homeric SOVereignty of Pelops are adapted to times later than the 
ἘοΙῦρϑι Thad, when the Olympic games had acquired τὸ  them- 
selves the general reverence of Greece, and had come to serve 
as the religious and reereative centre of the Peloponnésus—and 
when the Lydian and Phrygian heroic names, Midas and Gygés, 
were the types of wealth and luxury, as well as of chariot-driving, 
in the imagination of a Greek. The inconsiderable villages of 
the Pisatid derived their whole importance from the vicinity of 
Olympia: they are not deemed worthy of notice in the Catalogue 
of Ifomer. Nor could the genealogy which connected the eponym 
of the entire peninsula with Pisa have obtained currency in Greece 
unless it had been sustained by pre-established veneration for the 
locality of Olympia. But. if the sovereign of the humble Pisa was 
to be recoguised as forerunner of the thrice- -wealthy princes of 
Lydia, Pisa, Mykéna, it beeame necessary to assign some explanatory 
Hobie cause of his riches. Hence the supposition of his being 
additions. 4) Immigrant, son of a wealthy Lydian named Tantalus, 
who was the offspring of Zeus and Plouté. Lydian wealth and 
Lydian chariot-driving rendered Pelops a fit person to oceupy his 
place in the legend, both as ruler of Pisa and progenitor of the 


1 Odyss. iv. 45-71, 
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Mykénean Atreids. Even with the ddndecion of these two cir- 
cumstances there is considerable difficulty, for those who wish to 
read the legends as cousecutive history, in making the Pelopids 
pass smoothly and plausibly from Pisa to Mykéne. 

[ shall briefly recount the legends of this great heroic family as 
they came to etand im their full and ultimate growth, after the 
localisation of Pelops at Pisa had been tacked on as a preface to 
Homer's version of the Pelopid gencalogy. 

Tantalus, residing near Mount Sipylus in| Lydia, had two 
children, Pelops and Niobé. Le was a man of immense posses- 
sions and pre-eminent happiness, above the lot of humanity: the 
gods communicated with him freely, received him at their ban- 
quets, and accepted of his hospitality in return. Intoxicated with 
such prosperity, Tantalus became guilty of gross wickedness. He 
stole nectar and ainbrosia from the table of the gods, and revealed 
their seerets to mankind: he killed and served up to 
them at a feast his own son Pelops. The gods were 
horror-struck when they discovered the meal prepared for them : 
Zeus restored the mangled youth to life, and as Démétér, then 
absorbed in grief for the loss of her daughter Persephoné, had 
eaten a portion of the shoulder, he supphed an ivory shoulder in 
place of it. Tantalus expiated his guilt by exemplary punishment. 
He was placed in’the under-world, with fruit and water seemingly 
close to him, yet eluding his touch as often as he tried to grasp 
them, and leaving his hunger and thirst incessant and unappeased.! 
Pindar, in a very remarkable passage, finds this old legend revolt- 
ing to his feelings: he rejects the tale of the flesh of Pelops having 
been served up and eaten, as altogether unworthy of the gods. 

Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus, was married to Amphion, and 
had a numerous aud flourishing offspring of seven sons 
and seven daughters. Though accepted as the intimate 
friend and companion of Léto, the mother of Apollo and Artemis,’ 
she was presumptuous enough to triumph over that goddess, and 
to place herself on a footing of higher dignity, on account of the 


Tantalus, 


Niobe. 


' Diodér. iv, 77. Hom. Odyss, xi. 
582, Pindar gives a different version of 
the punishment inflicted on Tantalus - 
ἃ vast stone was perpetually impending 
over his head, and threatening to fall 
(Olymp. 1,56; Isth, vii. 20). 

* Pindar, Olymp. i. 45. ‘Compare the 
sentiment of Iphigencia in Kuripidés, 
Iph. 'Taur, 387. 

* Sapphé (Fragm. 82, Schneidewin),— 


Λατὼ καὶ Νιόβα μάλα μὲν φίλαι ἧσαν ἑταῖραι. 
Sappho assigned to Niobé cighteen chil- 
dren (Aul. Gell. N. A. iv. Δ. xx. 7); 
Hesiod gave twenty; Homer twelve 
(Apollod. iii. 5). 

The Lydian historian Xanthus gave a 
totally different version both of the 
genealogy and of the misfortunes of 
Niobé (Parthen, Narr, 33). 
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superior number of her children. Apollo and Artemis avenged 
this insult by killing all the sons and all the daughters: Niobé, 
thus left a childless and disconsolate mother, wept herself to death, 
and was turned into a rock, which the later Grecks continued 
always to identify on Mount Sipylus.' 

Some authors represented Pelops as οὶ being a Lydian, but a 
king of Paphlagénia; by others it was said that Tantalus, having 
become detested from his impieties, had been expelled from Asia 
by Dus the king of Troy,—an imeident which served the double 
purpose of explaining the transit of Pelops to Grecce, and of im- 
parting to the siege of ‘Troy by Agamemnon the character of 
retribution for wrongs done to his ancestor? When Pelops came 
over to Greece, he found Cfnomaus, son of the god Arés and 
Harpima, in possesgion of the principality of Pisa, immediately 
petopsand bordering on the district of Olympia. Cnomaus, having 
vigat” been apprised by an oracle that death would overtake 
Tish him if he Pergnitted his daughter Hippodameia to marry, 
refused to give her in marriage except to some suitor who should 
beat him in a chariot-race from Olympia to the isthmus of 
Corinth * the ground here selected for the legendary victory of 
Pelops deserves attention, inasmuch as it is a line drawn from the 
assumed centre of Pcloponnésus to its extremity, and thus com- 
prises the whole territory with which Pelops*is connected as 
eponym. <Any suitor overmatched in the race was doomed to 
forfeit his life; and the flcetness of the Pisan horses, combined 
with the ΑΜ] of the charioteer Myrtilus, had already caused 
thirteen unsuccessful competitors to perish by the lance ‘of Gino- 
maus.* Pelops entered the lists as a suitor: his prayers moved 
the god Poscidén to supply him with a golden chariot and winged 
horses; or according to another story, he captivated the affections 
of Hippodameia herself, who persuaded the chariotecr Myrtilus to 
loosen the wheels of G&nomaus before he started, so that the latter 
was overturned and perished in the race. Tlaving thus won the 
hand of Hippodameia, Pelops became prince of Ῥίβα." He put 
to. death the chariotecr Myrtilus, either from indignation at his 


1 Ovid, Metam. vi.164-311, Pausan.| * Pindar, Olym. i. 140. The chariot 
i, 21,5; viii, 2, 3. race of Pelops and CEnomaus was repre- 
2 Apollon. Rhod. ii, 358, and Schol.; | sented on the chest of Kypselus at 
Ister. Fragment. 59, Dindorf; Diodsr. | Olympia: the horses of the former were 
iv. 74. given as having wings (Pausan, v. 17, 4). 
3 Diodér, iv. 74. Pherekydés gave the same story (ap. 
4 Pausaniag (vi. 21, 7) had read their | Schol. ad Soph. Elect. 504). 
names in the Hesiodic Το αὶ, 
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treachery to Génomaus,’ or from jealousy on the score of Mippo- 
dameia ; but Myrtilus was the son of Hetmés, and though Pelops 
erected a temple in the vain attempt to propitiate that god, he left 
a curse upon his race which future calamities were destined pain- 
fully to work out.’ . 

Pelops had. ἃ numegpus issue by ΠΙρροάαπιοία: Pitthcus, 
Treezen and Epidaurus, he eponyms of the two Argolic 


“ιν: . Chariot 

cities so called, are said to have been among them : vietory of 
A . as -elops—his 

Atreus and Thyestés were also his sons, and his daughter priucipanty 


isa, 


Nikippé married Sthenclus of Mykénz and became the ἢ 
mother of Eurystheus.* We hear nothing of the principality of 
Pisa afterwards: the Disatid villages become absorbed into the 
larger aggregate of Elis, after a vain struggle to maintain their 
separate, right of presidency ὄνον. the Olympic festival. But the 
legend ran that Pelops left his name to the whole peninsula: 
according to Thucydidés, he was enabled to do this because of the 
great wealth which he had brought with hin from Lydia into a 
poor territory. ©The historian leaves out all the romantic interest 
of the genuine legends—preserving only this one circuntstance, 
which, without being better attested than the rest, carries with it, 
from its common-place and prosaic character, a pretended historical 
plausibility.* 

Besides his namerous issue by Hippodameia, Pelops had an 
illegitimate son named Chrysippus, of singular grace and Atreus, 
beauty, towards whom he displayed so much affection as Chryeippas. 
to excite the jealousy of Hippodamceia and her sons. Atreus and 
Thyestés conspired together to put Chrysippus to ach, for which 
they were banished by Pelops and retired to Mykénz,’—an event 
which brings us into the track of the Homeric legend. For Thu- 
eydidés, having found in the death of Chrysippus a suitable ground 
for the secession of Atreus from Pelcps, conducts him at once to 
Mykéne, and shows a train of plausible circumstances to account 


1 Itis noticed by Herodotus and others 
as a remarkable fact, that no mules were 
ever bred in the Eleian territory: an 
Kleian who wished to breed a mule sent 
his mare for the time out of the region. 
The Eleians themselves ascribed this 
phenomenon to a disability brought on 
the land by a curse from the lips of 
(Enomiaus (Herod, iv. 80; Plutarch, 
Quiest. Grave, p. 303), 

f * Paus. v. 1, 1; Sophok. Elektr. 508 ; 
Kurip. Ovest. 985, with Schol.; Plato, 
Kratyl. p. 395. 


3 Apollod. ii. 4, ὅ. Pausan. ii. 30, 8; 
26, 3; v. 8, 1. Hesiod, ap. Schol. ad 
Tliad, xx. 110. 

4 Thucyd. 1. 5. 

5 We find two distinct legends re- 
specting Chrysippus: his abduction by 
Laius king of Thébes, on which the lost 
draina of Euripidés called Chrysippus 
turned (see Welcker, Griech. Tragédien, 
ii, p. 536), and his death by the hands 
of his half-brothers. Hyginus (f. 85) 
blends the two togother. 
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for his having mounted the throne. Eurystheus, king of Mykéne, 
was the maternal nephew of Atreus: when he engaged in any 
foreign expedition, he naturally entrusted the regency to his uncle ; 
the people of Mykéne thusbecame accustomed to be governed 
by him, and he on his part madecefforts to conciliate them, so that 
when Eurystheus was defeated and slain jp Attica, the Mykénean 
people, apprehensive of an invasion from the Hérakleids, chose 
Atre@ as at once the most powerful and most acceptable person 
for his successor.!. Such was the tale which Thucydidés derived 
“ from those who had learnt ancient Pelopounésian matters most 
clearly from their forefathers.” The introduction of so much 
sober and quasi-political history, unfortunately unauthenticated, 
contrasts strikingly with the highly poetical legends of Pelops and 
Atreus, which precede and follow it. : 

Atreus and Thyestés are known in the Tiad only as successive 
possessors of the sceptre of Zeus, which Thyestés at his 


Family 

h ἩΣΑΥ͂ 
among the death bequeathes to Agamemnon. The family dissen- 
Pelopids. 


sions among this fated race commence, in the Odyssey, 
with Agamemnon the son of Atreus, and /Egisthus the son of 
Thyestés. But subsequent poets dwelt upon an implacable quarrel 
between the two fathers. The cause of the bitterness was dif- 
ferently represented: some alleged that Thyestés had intrigued 
with the Krétan Acropé, the wife of his brother ; other narratives 
mentioned that Thyestés procured for himself surreptitiously the 
possession of a lamb with a golden fleece, which had been de- 
signedly intygduced among the flocks of Atreus by the anger of 
Hermés, as"@ cause of enmity and ruin to the whole family? 
Atreus, after a violent burst of indignation, pretended to be récon- 
ciled, and invited Thyestés to a banquct, in which he served up to 
him the limbs of his own son. The father ignorantly partook of 
the fatal meal. Even the all-secing Hélios is said to have turned 
back his chariot to the east in order that he might escape the 
shocking spectacle of this Thyestéan banquet: yet the tale of 
Thyestéan revenge—the murder of Atreus perpetrated by ‘gis- 


1 Thucyd. i. 9, λέγουσι δὲ of τὰ Πελο- 
ποννησίων σαφέστατα μνήμῃ παρὰ τῶν 
πρότερον δεδεγμένοι. According to Hel- 
lanikus, Atreus the elder son returns to 
Pisa after the death of Pelops with a 
great army, and makes himself master 
of his father’s principality (Hellanik. ap. 
Scho]. ad Hiad. ii. 105). Hellanikus 
does not seem to have been 80 solicitous 
as Thucydidés to bring the story into 


confoMmity with Homer. The circum- 
stantial genealogy given in Schol. ad 
Eurip. Orest. 5, makes Atreus and Thy- 
estés reside during their banishment at 
Makestus in Triphylia: it is given with- 
out any special authority, but may per- 
haps come from Hellanikus. 

ΣΛΆΒΟΙ]. Agamem, 1204, 1253, 1608; 
Hygin. 85; Attii Fragm. 19, 
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thus, the incestuous offspring of Thyestés by his daughter Pelopia 
—is no less replete with horrors.’ 
Homeric legend is never thus regplting. Agamemnén and 
Menelaus are known to us chiefly with their Homeric Agamemnin 
κ᾿ Φ a and Mene- 
attributes, which have not been so darkly overlaid by tus. 
subsequent pocty as thosegpf Atreus and Thyestés. Agamomnén 
and Menelaus are affectionate brothers ; they marry two sigters 
the daughters of T'yndareus king of Sparta, Klytonntatne ed 
"Helen; for Helen, the real offspring of Zeus, passes as the 
daughter of T'yndarcus.? The “king of men” reigns at Mykéne ; 
Menelaus succeeds Tyndareus at Sparta. Of the rape of Helen, 
and the siege of Troy consequent upon it, I shall speak elsewhere : 
I now touch only upon the family legends of the Atreids. Mene- 
laus, on his return from Troy with the recovered Helen, is driven 
by storms far away to the distant regions of Phoenicia and Egypt, 
and is exposed to a thousand dangers and hardships before he 
again sets foot in Peloponnésus. But at length he reaches Sparta, 
resumes his kingdom, and passes the rest of his days in uninter- 
rupted happiness and splendour: being moreover husband of the 
’eodlike Helen and son-in-law of Zeus, he is even spared the pangs 
of death. When the fulness of his days is past, he is transported 
to the Elysian fields, there to dwell along with “ the golden-haired 
Rhadamanthus” ut a delicious climate and in undisturbed repose.* 
Far different is the fate of the king of men, Agamemnén. 
During his absence, the unwarlike A‘gisthus, son of ‘Thyestés, had 
seduced his wife Klytamnéstra, in spite of the special @arning of 
the gods, who, watchful over this privileged family, had sent their 
messenSer Hermés expressly to deter him from the attempt. A 
venerable bard had been left by Agamemnon as the companion 
and monitor of his wife, and so long as that guardian was at hand, 
/gisthus pressed his suit in vain, But he got rid of the bard by 
sending him to perish in a desert island, and then won without 
difficulty the undefended Klyteemnéstra. Ignorant of what had 
passed, Agamemndén returned from ‘Troy victorious and full of 
hope to his native country; but he had scareely landed when 
/Egisthus invited him to a banquet, and there, with the aid of the 
treacherous Klytemnéstra, in the very hall of festivity and con- 
gratulation, slaughtered him and his companions “ like oxen tied to 


) Hygin, fab. 87-88, 3 Hom. Odyss. 280-300; iv. 83-560. 
* So we must say in conformity to| 4 Odyss, i. 38; iii, 910,- -ἀνάλκιδος 
the ideas of antiquity: compare Homer, Αἰγίσθοιο. 
Niad, xvi176: and Herodot. vi. 33. 
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the manger.” Ifis concubine Kassandra, the prophetic daughter 
of Priam, perished along with him by the hand of Klytemnéstra 
herself! The boy Orestés, ge only male offspring of Agamemnon, 
was stolen away by his nurse, and placcd in safety at the residence 
of the Phokian Strophius. 

For, seven years A‘gisthus and Klytemnéstra reigned in tran- 
ores quillity at Mykéne on the _throne of the murdered 

® Agamemnodn. But in the eighth year the retribution , 
announced by the gods overtook them: Orestés, grown to man- 
hood, returned and avenged his father, by killing A%gisthus, 
according to Homer; subsequent poets add, his mother also. He 
recovered the kingdom of Mykéne, and succeeded Menclaus in 
that of Sparta. Wlermioné, the only daughter of Menclaus and 
Helen, was sent into the realm of the Myrmidons in Thessaly, as 
the bride of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, according to the promise 
made by her father during the siege of Troy? 

IIere ends the Homeric legend of the Pelopids, the final act 
of Orestés being cited as one of unexampled glory.? Later poets 
made many additions: they dwelt upon his remorse and hardly- 
earned pardon for the murder of his mother, and upon his devoted 
friendship for Pylades; they wove many interesting tales, too, 
respecting his sisters Iphigeneia and Elektra and his cousin Her- 
mioné,—names which have become naturalised in every climate 
and incorporated with every form of poetry. 

These poets did not at all scruple to depart from Homer, and 
to give other genealogies of their own, with respect to the chief 
persons of the Pelopid family. In the iad and Odyssey, Aga- 
memnon is son of Atreus: in the Hesiodic Koiai and ἰὰ Stesi- 
chorus, he is son of Pleisthenes the son of Atreus.4| In Homer 
he is specially marked as reigning at Mykéne ; but Stesichorus, 
Simonidés and Pindar’*represented him as having both resided 


1 Odyss. iii. 260-2753 iv. 512-537; 


the children of Helen, remarks that we 
xi. 408. Deinias, in his Argolica, and 


ought not to divert our attention from 


other historians of that territory, fixed 

the precise day of the murder of Aga- 

memn6n,—the thirteenth of the month 

Gamélién (Schol. ad Sophokl. Elektr. 
, 275), 

2 Odyss. iii. 306; iv. 9. 

3 Odyss. i. 299, 

4 Hesiod. Fragm. 60, p. 44, edt Diint- 
zer ; Stesichor. Fragm. 44, Kleine, The 
Scholiast ad Soph. Elektr, 539, in refer- 
ence to another discrepancy between 
Ifomer and the Hesiodic poems about 


that which is moral and salutary to our- 
selves in the pocts (τὰ ἠθικὰ καὶ χρήσιμα 
ἡμῖν τοῖς ἐντυγχάνουσι), in order to 
cavil at their genealogical contradic- 
tions, 

Welcker in vain endeavours to show’ 
that Pleisthenés was originally intro- 
duced as the father of Atreus, not as 
his son (Griech. Tragid. p. 678). 

5 Schol. ad Kurip. Orest. 46. Ὅμηρος 
ἐν Μυκήναις φησὶ τὰ βασιλεῖα Tou’ Aya- 
μέμνονος" Στησίχορος δὲ καὶ Σιμωνίδης, 
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aud perished at Sparta or at Amykle. According to the ancient 
Cyprian Verses, Helen was represented as the daughter of Zeus 
and Nemesis: in one of the Hesiodie poems she was introduced 
as an Oceanic nymph, daughter of Oceanus and 'Téthys.! The 
genealogical discrepancies, even as to the persons of the principal 
heroes and henpines, are far too numerous to be cited, nar is it 
necessary to advert to them, except as they bear upon the ungyail- 
ing attempt to convert such legendary parentage into a be of 
historical record or chronological calculation. 

The ILomeric poems probably represent that form of the legend, 
respecting Agamemnon and Orestés, which was current and popular 
among the /Kolic colonists. Orestés was the great heroic chief of 
the /folie emigration; he, or his sons, or his descendants, are 
supposed to have conducted the Achzans to seek a new home, 
when they were no longer able to make head against the invading 
Dorians: the great families at Tenedos and other A‘olic cities, 
even during the historical sera, gloried in tracing back their pedi- 
grees to this illustrious source.’ The legends connceted with the 
heroic worship of these mythical sancestors form the basis of the 
character and attributes of Agamemnon and his family, as depisted 
in Homer, in which Mykéne appears as the first place in Pelo- 
pomésus, and Sparta only as the second: the former the special 
residence of “ the king of men ;” the latter that of his younger 
and inferior brother, yet still the seat of a member of the princely 
Polopids, and moreover the birth-place of the divine Helen. Sparta, 
Argos, and Mykéne are all three designated in the Iliad by the 
goddess ΠΟ as her favourite cities 3° yet the connexion of 
Mykeénew with Argos, though the two towns were only ten miles 
distant, is far less intimate than the connexion of Mykéne with 
Sparta. When we reflect upon the very peculiar manner capi 
in which Homer identifies Héré with tfe Grecian host Mykene. 
and its leader,—for she watches over the Greeks with the active 
solicitude of a mother, and her antipathy against the Trojans is 
implacable to a degree which Zeus cannot comprehend,‘—and 


ἐν Λακεδαιμονίᾳ. Pindar, Pyth. xi. 31; 


Strabo, xiii. p. 582). There were Pen- 
Nem. viii, 21, Stésichorus had com- 


thilids at Mityléné, from Penthilus, son 


posed an ᾿Ορέστεια, copied in many 
points from a still more ancient lyric 
Oresteia by Xanthus: compare Athen. 
Xu. p. S15, and /Elian, V. L. iv. 26. . 

β Ifesiod. ap. Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. 
x. 150, 


* See the ode of Pindar addressed to 


Avistagoras of Tencdos (Nem. xi. 35; | 


of Orestés (Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 13, 
Schneid.), 

3 liad, iv. 52. 
Heérakleid, 350. 

4 Tliad, iv. 31. Zeus says to Hérd,— 
Δαιμονίη, τί νύ σε Πρίαμος, Πριάμοιό τε παῖδες 
Ἰόσσα κακὰ ῥέζεσκον ὅτ᾽ ἀσπερχὲς μενεαίνεις 
Ἰλώον ἐξαλάπαξαι ἐὐκτίμενον πτολίεθρον 5 


Compare Euripid. 
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when we combine this with the ancient and venerated Héreon, or 
temple of Héré, near Mykénaw, we may partly explain to ourselves 
the pre-eminence conferred upon Mykéna in the ΠΙᾺ] and Odyssey. 
The Héreon was situated between Argos and Mykéne; in later 
times its priestesses were named and its affairs administered by 
the Argeians: but as it was much nearer to Mykéne than to 
Argos, we may with probability conclude that it originally belonged 
to the former, and that the increasing power of the latter enabled 
them to usurp to themselves a religious privilege which was always 
an object of envy and contention among the Grecian communities. 
The Aolic colonists doubtless took out with them in their emigra- 
tion the divine and heroic legends, as well as the worship and 
ceremonial rites, of the Héraon; and in those legends the most 
exalted rank would be assigned to the close-adjoining and adminis- 
tering city. 

Mykénx maintained its independence even down to the Persian 
Legendary invasion. Lighty of its heavy-armed citizens, in the 
importance ἢ 
of Μγκῦπιο, ranks of Leonidas at Thermopyle, and a number not 
inferior at Plataa, upheld the splendid heroic celebrity of their 
city, during a season of peril, when the more powerful Argos dis- 
graced itself by a treacherous neutrality. Very shortly afterwards 
Mykénz was enslaved and its inhabitants expelled by the Argeians. 
Though this city so long maintained a separate’ existence, its im- 
portance had latterly sunk to nothing, while that of the Dérian 
Argos was augmented very much, and that of the Dorian Sparta 
still more. 

The name of Mykéne is imperishably enthroned in the Iliad 
and Odyssey; but all the subsequent fluctuations of the legend 
tend to exalt the glory of other cities at its expense. The recog- 
nition of the Olympic games as the grand religious festival of 
Peloponnésus gave vogut to that genealogy which connected 
Pelops with Pisa or Elis and withdrew him from Mykéne. More- 
over, in the poems of the great Athenian tragedians, Mykéne is 
constantly confounded.and treated as one with Argos. If any one 
of the citizens of the former, expelled at the time of its final subju- 
gation by the Argeians, had witnessed at Athens a drama of 
ANschylus, Sophoklés, or Euripidés, or the recital of an ode of 
Pindar, he would have heard with grief and indignation the city 


Ei δὲ σύ γ᾽, εἰσελθοῦσα πύλας καὶ τείχεα μακρὰ, Again, XVill. 358,— 
“Apdv βεβρώθοις Πρίαμον [ϊριάμοιό τε παῖδας, ἡ ῥά νυ σεῖο 
ἤλλλους τε Τρώας, τότε κεν χόλον ἐξακέσαιο. "EE αὑτῆς ἐγένοντο καρηκομόωντες ᾿Αχαιοί, 
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of his oppressors made a partner in the heroic glories of his own.' 
But the great political ascendency acquired by Sparta ΕΝ 
contributed still farther to degrade Mykéne, by disposing φοἰπεῖβοπὲ 
subsequent poets to treat the chief of the Grecian arma- risa of Angos 
nent against Troy as having be&n a Spartan. It has cate 
been already pentioned that Stésichorus, Simonidés and | Pindar 
adopted this version of the legend. We know that Zeus Aga- 
memnon, as well as the hero Menelaus, was worshipped at the 
Dorian Sparta ;? and the feeling of intimate identity, as well as of 
patriotic pride, which had grown up in the minds of the Spartans 
connected with the name of Agamemnon, is forcibly evinced by the 
reply of the Spartan Syagrus to Gelén of Syracuse at the time of 
the Persian invasion of Greece. Gelén was solicited to lend his 
aid in the imminent danger of Greece before the battle of Salamis: 
he offered to furnish an immense auxiliary force, on condition that 
the supreme command should be allotted to him. “ Loudly indeed 
would the Pelopid Agamemnon ery out (exclaimed Syagrus in 
rejecting this application), if he were to learn that the Spartans 
had been deprived of the headship by Gelon and the Syracusans.” 5 
Nearly a century before this event, in obedience to the injunc- 
tions of the Delphian oracle, the Spartans had brought back from 
Tegea to Sparta the bones of “the Laconian Orestés,” as Pindar 
denominates hint:* the recovery of these bones was Agamemnon 
amounced to them as the means of reversing a course (gue 
of ill-fortune, and of procuring victory in their war against °°?" 
Tegea.® ‘The value which they set upon this acquisition, and the 
decisive results ascribed to it, exhibit a precise analogy with the 
recovery of the bones of Théseus from Skyros by the Athenian 
Kim6n shortly after the Persian invasion.’ The remains sought 
were those of a hero properly belonging to their own soil, but 
who had died in a foreign land, and of whose protection and assist- 
ance they were for that reason deprived. And the superhuman 
magnitude of the bones, which were contained in a coffin seven 
cubits long, is well-suited to the legendary grandeur of the son 
of Agamemnon. 


' See the preface of Dissen to the | ὑπὸ Γέλωνός τε καὶ τῶν Συρακουσίων : 
tenth Nem. of Pindar. compare Homer, Mliad, vii. 125. See 

* Clemens Alexandr. Admonit. ad| what appears to be an imitation of the 
Gent. p. 24. ᾿Αγαμέμνονα γοῦν τινα Ala| same passage in Josephus, De Bello 
ἐν Σπάρτῃ τιμᾶσθαι Στάφυλος ἱστορεῖ. | Judaico, iii, 8,4. Ἦ μέγαλά γ᾽ ἂν στε- 
See also (Enomaus ap, Euseb. Prieparat. | νάξειαν of πάτριοι νόμοι, &e. 
Evangel. v. 28, 4 Pindar, Pyth. xi. 16. 

ἢ Herodot. vii, 159. 7H κε μέγ᾽ olud-| 5 Herodot. i. 68. 
ξειεν ὁ Πελοπίδης ᾿Λγαμέμνων, πυθόμενος Ϊ 5 Plutarch, Théseus, ο, 36, Cimdn, ο, 
Σπαρτιήτας ἀπαραιρῆσθαι τὴν ἡγεμονίαν | 8; Pausan. iii. 3, 6. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LACONIAN AND MESSENIAN GENEALOGIES. 


Tue carlicst names in Lacénian genealogy are, an indigenous 
Lelex-an-  Lelex and a Naiad nymph Kleochareia. From this pair 
in Laconia. sprung a son Eurotas, and from him a daughter Sparta, 
who became the wife of Lacelasion: son of Zeus and Taygeté, 
daughter of Atlas. Amyklas, son of Lacedmin, had two sons, 
Kynortas and Hyakinthus—the latter a beautiful youth, the 
fayourite of Apollo, by whose hand he was accidentally killed 
while playing at quoits: the festival of the Hyakinthia, which 
the Lacedwméonians generally, and the Amykliwans with special 
solemnity, celebrated throughout the historical ages, was traced 
back to this legend. Kynortas was succeeded by his son Periérés, 
who married Gorgophoné, daughter of Perseus, and had a nume- 
rou’ issue—Tyndareus, Ikarius, Aphareus, Leukippus, and ΤΠρ- 
pokoon. Some authors gave the genealogy differently, making 
Periérés, son of AXolus, to be the father of Kynertas, and A¢balus 
son of Heynortis, from whom sprung Tyndareus, Tkarius and 
Hippokoon.' 

Both Tyndareus and Ikarius, expelled by their brother Hippo- 
Tyndarengs Koon, were forced to seek shelter at the residence of 
and Leda. Thestius, king of Kalyd6n, whose daughter, Léda, Tyn- 
dareus espoused. Jt is numbered among the exploits of the omni- 
present Héraklés, that he slew Hippekoon and his sons, and 
restored Tyndarcus to his kingdom, thus creating for the subse- 
quent Hérakleidan kings a mythical title to the throne. Ἐ ynda- 
reus, as well as his brothers, are persons of interest in legendary 
narrative: he is the father of Kastér—of Timandra, married to 
Offspring of Echemus, the hero of Tegea?—and of Klytamnéstra, 


eda— 


1. Kastor, married to Agamemnon. Pollux and the ever-memor- 
‘Timandra, Ν . x 7 
Klytemnes- Able Helen are the offspring of Léda by Zeus. Ikarius 


ΡΟ ΤΙ is the father of Penelopé, wife of Odysseus: the con- 
Helen.’ trast. between her behaviour and that of Klytemnéstra 
and IIelen became the more striking in consequence of their being 


1 Compare Apollod. iii. 10, 4. Pau- as ap. Schol. Pindar, Olymp. 
san. iii, 1, 4. xi. 79. 
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80 nearly related. Aphareus is the father of Idas and Lynkeus, 
while Leukippus has for his daughters, Phoebé and Magia. 
According to one of the Iesiodic poems, Kastor and Pollux were 
both sons of Zeus by Léda, while Helen was neither daughter of 
Zeus nor of Tyndareus, but of Oceanus and Téthys.' 

The brothers Kastér and (Polydeukés, or) Pollux are po less 
celebrated for their fraternal affeetion than for their great bodily 
accomplishments: Kastir, the great charioteer and horse-master ; 
Pollux, the first of pugilists. They are enrolled both among the 
hunters of the Kalydénian boar and among the heroes of the 
Argonautic expedition, in which Pollux represses the yastor ana 
insolence of Amykus, king of the Bebrykes, on the '"™ 
coast of Asiatic Thrace—the latter, a gigantic pugilist, from whom 
no rival has ever escaped, challenges Pollux, but is vanquished 
and killed in the fight.’ 

The two brothers also undertook an expedition into Attica for 
the purpose of recovering their sister Helen, who had been carried 
off by Théseus in her early youth, and deposited by him at 
Aphidna, while he accompanied Peirithous to the under-world, in 
order to assist his friend in carrying off Persephoné. The force 
of Kastor and Pollux was irresistible, and when they re-demanded 
their sister, the people of Attica were anxious to restore her: but 
no one knew where Théseus had deposited his prize. The invaders, 
not believing in the sincerity of this denial, proceeded to ravage 
the country, which would have been utterly ruined, had not 
Dekclus, the eponymus of Dekeleia, been able to indicate Aphidna 
as the place of conccalment. The indigenous Titakus betrayed 
Aphidna to Kastor and Pollux, and Ilclen was reco- Legend of 
vered: the brothers, in evacuating Attica, carried away  Dekeleia. 
into captivity A<thra, the mother of Théscus. In after-days, when 
Kastér and Pollux, under the title of the Dioskuri, had come to 
be worshipped as powerful gods, and when the Athenians were 
greatly ashamed of this act of ‘Théseus—the revelation made by 
Dekelus was considered as entitling him to tlie lasting gratitude 
of his country, as well as to the favourable remembrance of the 


' Hesiod. ap. Schol. Pindar, Nem. | Amykus is slain in the contest: in that 
x. 150, Fragm. Hesiod. Diintver. 58, | of Theokritus he is only conquered and 
p. 44, Tyndareus was worshipped as | forced to give in, with a promise to re- 
a god at Lacedemén (Varro ap. Serv. | nounce for the future his brutal con- 
ad Virgil. Alneid. viii. 275). duct: there were several different narra- 
_ ἢ Apollén. Rhod. ii, 1-96, Apollod. | tives. See Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ii, 
1,9, 20. Theokrit, xxii. 26-135. In the | 106. 
account of Apollénius and Apolloddrus, 
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Lacedeménians, who maintained the Dekeleians in the constant 
enjoyment of certain honorary privileges at Sparta,’ and even 
spared that déme in all their invasions of Attica. It is not impro- 
bable that the existence of this legend had some weight in deter- 
mining the Lacedwmdnians to select Dekeleia as the place of their 
occupption during the Peloponnésian war. ᾿ 

The fatal combat between Kastér and Polydeukés on the one 
side, and Idas and Lynkeus on the other, for the possession of the 
daughters of Leukippus, was celebrated by more than one ancient 
poet, and forms the subject of one of the yet remaining [dylls of 
Theokritus. Leukippus had formally betrothed his daughters to 
Idas and Lynkeus; but the Tyndarids, becoming en- 
amoured of them, outbid their rivals in the value of the 
customary nuptial gifts, persuaded. the father to violate his promise, 
and carried off Phoebé and Ilaéira as their brides. Idas and 
Lynkeus pursued them and remonstrated against the injustice : 
according to Theokritus, this was the cause of the combat. But 
there was another tale, which seems the older, and which assigns 
a different cause to the quarrel. The four had jointly made a 
predatory incursion into Arcadia, and had driven off some cattle, 
but did not agree about the partition of the booty—Idas carried 
off into Messénia a portion of it which the Tyndarids claimed as 
their own. ΤῸ revenge and reimburse themselves, the Tyndarids 
invaded Messénia, placing themselves in ambush in the hollow of 
an ancient oak. But Lynkeus, endued with preternatural powers 
of vision, mounted to the top of Taygetus, from whence, as he 
could sce over the whole Peloponnésus, he detected them in their 
chosen place of concealment. Such was the narrative of the ancient 
Cyprian Verses. Kastor perished by the hand of Idas, Lynkeus 
by that of Pollux. 148, seizing a stone pillar from the tomb of 
his father Aphareus, hurled it at Pollux, knocked him down and 
stunned him; but Zeus, interposing at the critical moment for the 
protection of his son, killed Idas with a thunderbolt. Zeus would 
have conferred upon Pollux, the gift of immortality, but the latter 
could not endure existence without his brother: he entreated per- 


Idas and 
Lynkeus. 


1 Diodér. iv. 63. Herod, ix. 73, | where he gives several different versions 


Δεκελέων δὲ τῶν τότε ἐργασαμένων ἔργον 
χρήσιμον ἐς τὸν πάντα χρόνον, ὡς αὐτοὶ 
ἐΑθηναῖοι λέγουσι. According to other 
authors, it was Akadémus who made 
the revelation, and the spot called,Aka- 
démia, near Athens, whieh the Laceda- 
inénians spared in consideration of this 


service (Pluterch, Théseus, 31, 32, 33, | "Ἕλκετον. 


of this tale by Attic writers, framed 
with the view of exonerating Théseus). 
The recovery of Helen and the captivity 
of Athra were represented on the an- 
cient chest of Kypselus, with the follow- 
ing curious inscription :— 

Turgapida ‘EAdvav φέρετον, Αἴθραν δ᾽ ᾿Αθέναθεν 
Paugan, v.19, 1 
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mission to share the gift with Kastér, and both were accordingly 
permitted to live, but only on every other day.' 

The Dioskuri, or sons of Zeus,—as the two Spartan heroes, 
Kastér and Pollux, were denomipated,—were recognised in the 
historical days of Greece as gods, and received divine honours. 
This is even noticed in a passage of the Odyssey, which is at any 
rate a very old interpolation, as well as in one of the Great tune 
Homeric hymns. What is yet more remarkable is, that Yors2") κιο 
they were invoked during storms at sea, as the special Pisku. 
and all-pewerful protectors of the endangered mariner, although 
their attributes and their celebrity seem to be of a character so 
dissimilar. They were worshipped throughout most parts of Greece, 
but with pre-eminent sanctity at Sparta. 

Kastor and Pollux being removed, the Spartan genealogy passes 
from Tyndareus to Menclaus, and from him to Orestés, 

Originally it appears that Messéué was a name for the western 
portion of Laconia, bordering on what is called Pylos: it is so 
represented in the Odyssey,.and Ephorus seems to have included 
it amongst the possessions of Orestés and his descendants.” 
Throughout the whole duration of the Messénico-Dérian kingdom, 
there never was any town called Messéné: the town was first 
founded by Epameinondas, after the battle of Leuctra. The heroic 
genealogy of Messénia starts from the same name as that pfessenian 
of Lacénia — from the indigenous Lelex: his younger "sy 
son Polyka6n, marries Messéné, daughter of the Argeian Triopas, 
and settles the country. Pausanias tells us that the posterity of 
this pair occupicd the country for five generations; but he in 
vain searched the ancient gencalogical poems to find the names of 
their descendants.? To them succeeded Periérés, son of Kolus ; 
and Aphareus and Leukippus, according to Pausanias, were sons of 
Periérés, 

Aphareus, after the death of his sons, founded the town of Aréné, 
and made over most part of his dominions to his kinsman Néleus, 
with whom we pass into the Pylian genealogy. 


' Cypria Carm. Fragm. 8. p. 13, Diint- | ably to the Tyndarids; but probably 
zer, Lykophrén, 538-566 with Schol. | the account least favourable to them is 
Apollod. fii, 11, 1. Pindar, Nem. x 55- | the oldest, since their dignity went on 
90. ἑτερήμερον ἀθανασίαν: also Homer, | continually increasing, until at last they 
Odyss. xi. 302, with the Commentary | became great deities, 
of Nitzsch, vol. iii, p. 245. : 2 Odyas. xxi. 15. Dioddér. xv.66. 

The combat thus ends more favour- 8 Pansan, iv. 2, 1. 
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CHAPTE ER IX. 
ARCADIAN GENEALOGY. 


Tue Arcadian divine or heroic pedigree begins with Pelasgus, 
whom both Hesiod and Asius considered as gn indige- 
nous man, though Akusilaus the Argeian represented 
him as brother of Argos, the son of Zeus by Niobé, daughter of 
Phoroneus. Akusilaus wished to establish a community of origin 
between the Argeians and the Arcadians. 

Lykaén, son of Pelasgus and king of Arcadia, had, by different 
Lykaon ana Wives, fifty sons, the most savage, impious and wicked of 
bis Afty sons. mankind: Muzenalus was the eldest of them. Zeus, in 
order that he might himself become a witness of their misdeeds, 
presented himself to them in disguise. They killed a child and 
served it up to him for a meal; but the god overturned the table 
and struck dead with thunder Lykaén and all his fifty sons, with 
the single exception of Nyktimus, the youngest, whom he spared 
at the earnest intercession of the goddess Gwa (che Earth). The 
town near which the table wds overturned received the name of 
Trapezus (‘Tabletown). 

This singular legend (framed on the same etymological type as 
τὰ that of the ants in Atgina, recounted elsewhere) seems 
Tain νὰ ancient, and may probably belong to the Hesiodic Οδία- 
punished by logue. But Pausanias tells us a story in many respects 

"different, which was represented to him in Arcadia as the 
primitive local account, and which becomes the more interesting, as 
he tells us that he himself. fully believes it. Both tales indeed go 
to illustrate the same point—the ferocity of Lyka6n’s character, as 
well as the cruel rites-which he practised. -Lykaéu was the first 
who established the wortthip and solemn games of Zeus Lykay: 
he offered up‘ child to Zeus, aiid made libations with the blood 
upon the altar. Immediately after having papers this act, he 
was changed into a wolf,! 


Pelasgus. 


1 Ap ollodér. ii, 8, 1. Hygin. fab. | Orelli*® Lykaén is mentioned as the 
176, ‘Bratosthet Cate, rism, 8. Pan- | first founder of the temple of Zeus Ly- 
τος yili, 2, 2-3. A rent story re- | keus in Schol. Eurip. Orest. 1662; but 

pecting the imtolation of the chitd is nothing is there said about the human 
in ee Nikolaus Damask. Fragm. p. *41, | sacrifice or its consequences. In the 
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“Of the truth of this narrative (observes Pausanias) 1 feel per- 
suaded : it has been repeated by the Arcadians from old_ Deep reti- 

A . 7 A 5 a gious faith of 
times, and it carries probability along with it. For the Pausanias. 
inen of that day, from their justice and piety, were guests and 
companions at table with the gods, who manifested towards them 
approbation whtn they were good, and anger if they behaved.ill 
in a palpable manner: indeed at that time there were some, who 
having once been men, became gods, and who yet retain their 
privileges as such—Aristwus, the Krétan Britomartis, Héraklés 
son of Alkména, Amphiaraus the son of Oiklés, and Pollux and 
Kastor besides. We may therefore believe that Lykaén became 
a wild beast, and that Niobé, the daughter of Tantalus, became a 
stone. But in my time, wickedness having enormously increased, 
“go as to,overrun the whole earth and all the cities in it, there are 
no farther examples of men exalted into gods, except by mere 
title and from adulation towards the powerful : moreover the anger 
of the gods falls tardily upon the wicked, and is reserved for them 
after their departure from hence.” 

Pausanias then proceeds to censure those who, by multiplying 
false miracles in more recent times, tended to rob the His view of 
“ . ᾿ - Ἂν . past and pre- 

old and genuine miracles of their legitimate credit and_ sent worla. 
esteem. The pagsage illustrates forcibly the views which a reli- 
gious and instructed pagan took of his past time—how inseparably 
he blended together in it gods and men, and how little he either 
recognised or expected (ὃ find in it the naked phenudmena and 
historical laws of connexion which belonged to the world before 
him. Ile treats the past as the province of legend, the present as 
that of history; and in doing this he is more sceptical than the 
persons with whom he conversed, who- believed not only in the 
ancient, but even in tle receut, and falsely reported miracles. It 
is true that Pausanias does not always proceed consistently with 
this position : he often rationalises the stories of the past, as if he 


historical times, the festival and solem- ‘tinued. to, be told in connexion with 
nities of the Lykaa do not seem to have | them (Pfato, de Republic, viii. c. 15, p. 
been distinguished materially from the*{ 417). «Compare Pliny, H. N. viii. 34. 
other agénes of Greece (Pindar, Olymp. /This passage of Plato seems to afford 
xiii. 104; Nem. x. 46): Xenias the Ar- | distinct indication that the practice of 
cadian, one of the generala in the army | offering human victims at the altar of 
of Cyrus the younger, celebrated the | the Lykwan Zeus was neither prevalent 
solemnity with great magnificggce in | nor recent, but at most only traditional, 
the march through Asia Minos, (Xen. | and antiquated ; and it therefore limits 
Anab. i. 2, 10). But the fable of the | the sense or invalidates the authority of 
human sacrifice, and the subsequent | the gPseudo-Plftonic dialogue, Minos, 
transmutation of the person who had  ο. 5.. 

eaten human food, into a wolf, con- 
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expected to find historical threads of connexion; and sometimes, 
though more rarely, ‘accepts the miracles of the present. But in 
the present instance he draws a broad line of distinction between 
présent and past, or rather between what is recent and what is 
ancient. His criticism is, in the main, analogous to that of 
Arriar in regard to the Amazons—denying their ¢xistence during 
times of recorded history, but admitting it during the early and 
unrecorded ages. 

In the narrative of Pausanias, the sons of Lykaén, instead of 
perishing ‘by thunder from Zcus, become the founders of the 
various towns in Arcadia. And as that region was subdivided into 
a great number of small and independent townships, each having 
its own eponym, so the Arcadian heroic genealogy appears broken 
up and subdivided. Pallas, Orestheus, Phigalus, Trapezeus, 
Menalus, Mantinéus, and Tegeatés, are all numbered among 
the sons of Lykaéu, and are all eponyms of various Arcadian 
towns.’ 

The legend respecting Kallist6 and Arkas, the eponym of 
Kuso , Arcadia generally, seems to have been originally quite 
and ‘rkas.” independent of and distinct from that of Lykadn. Eu- 
mélus, indeed, and some other poets made Kallisté6 daughter of 
Lykaén: but neither Hesiod nor Asius, nor Pherekydés, acknow- 
ledged any relationship between them.? The beautiful Kallisté, 
companion of Artemis in the chase, had bound herself by a vow 
of chastity: Zeus, either by persuasion or by force, obtained a 
violation of the vow, to the grievous displeasure both of Héré and 
Artemis. The former changed Kallisté into a bear, the latter, 
when she was in that shape, killed her with an arrow. Zeus gave 
to the unfortunate Kallist6 a place among the stars, as the con- 
stellation of the Bear: he also preserved the child Arkas, of which 
she was pregnant by him, and gave it to the Atlantid nymph Maia 
to bring ἀρ. 

Arkas, when he became king, obtained from Triptolemus and 


Azan, communicated to his. people the first rudiments of agti- 
Apheidas, 
Elatus. culture ; he also taught them to make bread, to spin, and 


to weave. He had three sons—Azan, Apheidas, and Elatus: 
the first was the eponym of Azania, the northern region of Ar- 
cadia ; the second was one of the heroes of Tegea; the third was 
father of Ischys (rival of Apollo for thé affections of Koronis), as 

1 Paus. viii. 8: Hygin, fab, 177. 2, Hesiod. apud Eratosthen. Catas- 


3 Apollod., iii. 8, 2. terism. 1. Fragm. 182, Marktsch, Hy- 
3 Pausan, viii. 3, 2. Apollod, iii, 8, gin. f. 177, ἢ Ἶ 


‘the chief heroic ornament of Tegea. When Hyllus 
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well as of Aupytus and Kyllén: the name of A‘pytus among the 
heros of Arcadia is as old as the Catalogue in the Iliad.) ἡ 

Aleus, son of Apheidas and king of Tegea, was the founder of 

the celebrated temple and worshjp of Athéné Alea in Ateus, 
A ἢ ~ Augé, Téle- 

that town. Lykurgus and Képheus were his sons, Augé phus. 

his daughter, who was seduced by Héraklés, and secretly bore to 
him a child: the father, discovering what had happened, sent 
Augé to Nauplius to be sold into slavery: Teuthras, king of 
Mysia in Asia Minor, purchased her and made her his wife: her 
tomb was shown at Pergamus on the river Kaikus even in the time 
of Pausanias.? 

From Lykurgus,? the son of Aleus and brother of Augé, we 
pass to his son Ankzeus, numbered among the Argonauts, finally 
killed in the chase of the Kalydénian boar, and father of Agape- 
nor, who leads the Arcadian contingent against ‘Troy,—(the 
adventures of his niece the Tegeatic huntress Atalanta, have 
already been touched upon,)—then to Echemus, son of Aéropus 


and grandson of the brother of Lykurgus, Képheus. Echemus is 


9 Ankeus— 

the son of Héraklés, conducted the Hérakleids on their Pcbeme= 

first expedition against Peloponnésus, Echemus commanded the 
Tegcan troops who assembled along with the other Peloponnésians 
at the isthmus of Corinth, to repel the invasion: it was agreed 
that the dispute should be determined by single combat, and 
{chemus, as the champion of Peloponnésus, encountered and 
killed Hyllus. Pursuant to the stipulation by which they had 
bound themselves, the Hérakleids retired, and abstained for three 
generations from pressing their claim upon Peloponnésus. This 
valorous exploit of their great martial hero was cited and appealed 


1 Homer, Iliad, ii. G04, Pind. Olymp. 
vi. 44-63. 

The tomb of Mpytus, mentioned in 
the Iliad, was shown to Pausanias be- 
tween Pheneus and Stymphalus (Pau- 
san. viii. 16, 2). Apytus was a cogno- 
men of Hermés (Pausan. viii. 47, 3). 

The hero Arkas was worshipped at 
Mantineia, under the special injunction 
of the Delphian oracle (Pausan. viii. 


5 Pausan. viii. 4, 6. Apollod. iii. 9, 1. 
Diodér. iv. 33, : 

A separate legend rospecting Augé 
and the birth of Télophus was current 
at Tegea, attached to the temple, statue, 
and cognomen of Eileithyia in the Te- 
geatic agora (Pausan, viii. 48, 5). ." 


Hekatzeus seoms to have narrated in 
detail the adventures of Augé (Pausan. 
viii. 4, 4; 47, ὃ. Hekate. Fragm. 345, 
Didot). 

Euripidés, followed a different story 
about Augé and the birth of Télephus 
in his lost tragedy called Augé. (See 
Strabo, xiii. p. 615.) Respecting the 
Μυσοὶ of AEschylus, and the two lost 
dramas, ᾿Αλεαδαὶ and Μυσοὶ of Sopho- 
klés, little can be made out. (See 
Welcker, Griechisch. Tragéd, p. 53, 
408-414.) 

3 There were other local genealogies 


‘of Tegea deduced from Lykurgus: Bé- 


tachus, eponym of the déme Bétachide 
at that place, was his grandson (Nico- 
laus ap. Steph. Byz. v. Βωταχίδαι). 
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to by the Tegeates before the battle of Platea, as the principal 
evidence of their claim to the second post in the combined army, 
next in point of honour to that of the Lacedeménians, and superior 
to that of the Athenians: the latter replied to them by producing 
as counter-evidence the splendid heroic decds of Athens,—the 
protection of the Hérakleids against Eurystheus, the victory over 
βοῶ the Kadmeians of Thébes, and the complete defeat of 
kills Hyllus the Amazons in Attica.! Nor can there be any doubt 
pacwetfom that these legendary glories were both recited by the 
DEANE: speakers, and heard by the listeners, with profound and 
undoubting faith, as well as with heart-stirring admiration. 

One other person there is—Ischys, son of Elatus and grandson 
of Arkas—in the fabulous genealogy of Arcadia, whom it would 
be improper to pass over, inasmuch as his name and adventures 
are connected with the genesis of the memorable god or hero 
Korénis ana sculapins, or Asklépius. Kordnis, daughter of Phle- 
Asklépins.  ovas, and resident near the lake Boebéis in Thessaly, was 
beloved by Apollo and became pregnant by him: unfaithful to 
the god, she listened to the propositions of Ischys son of Elatus, 
and consented to wed him: a raven brought to Apollo the fatal 
news, which so incensed him that he changed the colour of the 
bird from white, as it previously had been, into black? Artemis, 
to avenge the wounded dignity of her brother, put Kordnis to 
death ; but Apollo preserved the male child of which she was 
about to be delivered, and consigned it to the Centaur Cheirén to 
be brought up. The child was named Asklépius or A‘sculapius, 


and acquired, partly from the teaching of the beneficent leech 


Cheirén, partly from inborn and superhuman aptitude, a know- 
ledge of the virtues of herbs and a mastery of medicine and sur- 
gery, such as had never before been witnessed. Te not only 
cured the sick, the wounded, and the dying, but even restored the 
dead to life. Kapaneus, Eriphylé, Hippolytus, Tyndareus and 


. 1 Herodot. ix. 27. Echemus is de- | T¢ μὲν dp’ ἄγγελος ἦλθε κόραξ, ἱερῆς ἀπὸ δαιτὸς 
scribed by Pindar (0]. xi. 69) as gaining Πυθὼ ἐς ἠγαθέην, καὶ ῥ' ἔφρασεν ἔργ᾽ ἀΐδηλα 
the prize of wrestling in the fabulous | Φοίβῳ ἀκερσεκόμῃ, ὅτι Ἴσχυς γῆμε Κόρωνιν 
Olympic games, on their first establish- | Εἱλατίδης, Φλεγύαο διογνήτοιο θύγατρα. 
ment by Héraklés. He also found a (Hesiod, Fr.) 
place in the Hesiodic Catalogue as hus- | Tho change of the colour of the crow is 
band of Timandra, the sister of Helen | noticed both in Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 
and Klytemnéstra (Hesiod, Fragm. 105, 632, in Antonin. Liberal. c. 20, and in 

“Pp. rare ciptpmeticey 8; Ἠοαϊοᾶ, maen ovina ad Virgil. Aneid. vii. 761, 

ΝῊ ie ᾽ , . t “ce 7 . ” 
141-142, Mar hee Girkb Ἴχο , ough the name ‘‘ Corvo custode ejus 


ones the ! τι 
442; Phorekydés, Fragma. 8; Akusilaus, | if it wore mech ΜΙ αι ἀρ ΑἹ letter, as 
Fragm., 25, Didot, : ᾿ 
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Glaukus were all affirmed by different poets and logographers to 
have been endued by him with a new life. But Zeus now found 
himself under the necessity of taking precautions lest mankind, 
thus unexpectedly protected against sickness and death, should no 
longer stand in need of the immortal gods: he smote Asklépius 
with thunder and killed him. Apollo was so exasperated .by this 
slaughter of his highly-gifted son, that he killed the Cyclépes who 
had fabricated the thunder, and Zeus was about to condemn him 
to Tartarus for doing so; but on the intercession of Laténa he 
relented, and was satisfied with imposing upon him a temporary 
servitude in the house of Admétus at Phere. 

Asklépius was worshipped with very great solemnity at Trikka, 
at Kos, at Knidus, and in many different parts of 
Grecce, but especially at Epidaurus, so that more than 
one legend had grown up respecting the details of his 
birth and adventures: in particular, his mother was by 
some called Arsinoé. But a formal application had been made on 
this subject (so the Epidaurians told Pausanias) to the oracle of 

‘Delphi, and the god in reply acknowledged that Asklépius was 
his son by Korénis.? The tale above recounted seems to have 
been both tle oldest and the most current. It is adorned by 
Pindar in a noble ode, wherein however he omits all mention of 
the raven as messenger—not specifying who or what the spy was 
from whom Apollo learnt the infidelity of Korénis. By many this 
was considered as an improvement in respect of poetical effect, but 
it illustrates the mode in which the characteristic details and sim- 


Extended 
worship of 
Asklépius— 
numerous 
legends, 


! Schol. Eurip. Alkést. 1; Diodér. iv. 
71; Apollodér. iii. 10, 3; Pindar, Pyth. 
iii. 59; Sextus Empiric. adv. Grammatic. 
i. 12, p. 271. Stesichorus named Eri- 
phylé—the Naupaktian verses, Hippo- 
lytus — (compare Sorvius ad Virgil. 
M®ueid. vii. 761) Panyasis, Tyndareus; 
a proof of the popularit; 
among the poets. Pindar says that 
/Escnlapius was ‘tempted by gold” to 
raise a man from the dead, and Plato 
(Legg. iii, p. 408) copies him: this 
svems intended to afford some colour 
for the subsequent punishment. ‘‘ Mer- 
cede id captum (observes Boeckh. ad 
Dindar. 1, ¢.) Aésculapium fecisse recen- 
tior est fictio; Pindari fortasse ipsius, 
quem tragici secuti sunt; haud dubie a 
medicorum avaris moribus profecta, qui 
Grecorum medicia nostrisque communes 
sunt.” The rapacity of the physicians 
(granting it to be ever so well-founded, 
both then and now) appears to me less 


of this taleg 


likely to have operated upon the mind 
of Pindar, than the disposition to ex- 
tenuate the cruelty of Zeus, by imput- 
ing guilty and sordid views to Asklépius, 
Compare the citation from Dikarchua, 
infra, p. 153. 

2 Pausan. ii. 26, where several dis- 
tinct stories are mentioned, each spring- 
ing up at some one or other of the sanc- 
tuaries of the god: quite enough to 
justify the idea of three sculapii 
(Cicero, N. Ὁ. iii. 22), 

Homer, Hymn. ad sculap. 2. The 
tale briefly alluded to in the Homeric 
Hymn. ad Apollin. 209, is evidently 
different: Ischys is there the companion 
of Apollo, and Korénis is an Arcadian 
dainsel. 

Aristidés, the fervent worshipper ef 
Asklépius, adopted the story of Korénis, 
and composed hymns on the γάμον Ko- 
ρωνίδος καὶ γένεσιν τοῦ θεοῦ (Orat. 23, 
p. 463, Dind.). 
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plicity of the old fables! came to be exchanged for dignified 
gencralities, adapted to the altered taste of society. 

Machaén and Podalcirius, the two sons of Asklépius, command 
Meckibn © the contingent from Trikka, in the north-west region of 
leirius. Thessaly, at the siege of ‘Troy by Agamemnon? ‘They 
are the leeches of the Grecian army, highly prized and consulted 
by all the wounded chiefs. Their medical renown was further 
prolonged in the subsequent poem of Arktinus, the Iu-Persis, 
wherein the one was represented as unrivalled in surgical opera- 
tions, the other as sagacious in detecting and appreciating morbid 
symptoms. It was Podalecirius who first noticed the glaring eyes 
and disturbed deportment which preceded the suicide of Ajax? _ 

Galen appears uncertain whether Asklépius (as well as Diony- 
και 5118) Was originally a god, or whether he was first a man 

umerous A 
Asklépiads and then became afterwards a god se but Apollodérus 
ae professed to fix the exact date of his apotheosis.6 Through- 

“out all the historical ages the descendants of Asklépius 
were numerous and widely diffused. ‘The many families or gentes 
called Asklépiads, who devoted themselves to the study and prac-" 
tico of medicine, and who principally dwelt near the temples of 
Asklépius, whither sick and suffering men came to obtain relief— 
all recognised the god, not merely as the object of their common 
worship, but also as their actual progenitor. ' Like Solén, who 
reckoned Néleus and Poseiddn as his ancestors, or the Milésian 
Hekateus, who traced his origin through fifteen successive links to 
a god—like the privileged gens at Pélion in Thessaly,’ who con- 


1 See Pindar, Pyth. iii. The Scholiast | 4 ᾿Ασκληπιός ye rot καὶ Διόνυσος, εἴτ᾽ 
puts a construction upon Pindar’s words | ἄνθρωποι πρότερον ἤστην εἴτε καὶ ἀρχῆθεν 
which is at any rate far-fetched, if in- | @eof (Galen, Protreptic. 9. t. 1. p. 22, 
deed it be at all admissible: he supposes | Kuhn). Pausanias considers him as 
that Apollo knew the fact from his own | θεὸς ἐξ ἀρχῆς (ii. 26, 7). In the im- 
omniscience, without any informant, | portant temple at Smyrna he was wor- 
and he praises Pindar for having thus¢ shipped as Ζεὺς ᾿Ασκληπιός (Aristidés, 
transformed the old fable. But the | Or. 6. p. 64; Or. 23. p. 456, Dind.). 
words οὐδ᾽ ἔλαθε σκόπον seem certainly 5 Apollodér. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
to imply some informant: to suppose |i. p. 381; see Ileyne, Fragment. Apol- 
that σκόπον means tho god’s own mind, | lodér, p. 410. According to Apollo- 
is a atrained interpretation. dérus, the apotheosis of Héraklés and 

2 Tliad, ii. 730. The Messénians laid | of A’sculapius took place at the same 
claim to the sons of Asklépius as their | time, thirty-eight years after Héraklés 
heroes, and tried to justify the preten- | began to reign at Argos. 
sion by a forced construction of Homer | 5 About Hekateus, Herodot. ii, 143; 


*(Pauaan. iii, 4, 2). about Solin, Diogen, Laért. Vit. Platon. 
ὁ ὅ Arktinus, Epicc. Grec. Fragm. 2, | init. : 
p. 22, Diintzer. The Ilias Minor men-| A curious fragment, preserved from 


tioned the death of Machaén by Eury- | the lest works of Dikmarchus, tells us 
ἘΠ pylus, son of Télephus (Fragm. 5, p. 19, | of the descendants of the Centaur Chei- 
Diintzer). rén at the town of Pélion, or perhaps at 
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sidered the wise Centaur Cheirén as their progenitor, and who in- 
herited from him their precious secrets respecting the medicinal 
herbs of which their neighbourhood was full,—Asklépiads, even of 
the later times, numbered and specified all the intermediate links 
which separated them from their primitive divine parent. One of 
these genealogivs has been preserved to us, and we may he sure 
that there were many such, as the Asklépiads were found in many 
different places.'| Among them were enrolled highly instructed 
and accomplished men, such as the great Hippocratés and the 
historian Ktésias, who prided themselves on the divine origin of 
themselves and their gens*—so much did the legendary element 
pervade even the most philosophical and positive minds of historical 
Greece. Nor can there be any doubt that theif means 
of medical observation must have been largely extended 
by their vicinity to a temple so much frequented by the 
sick, who came in confident hopes of divine relief, and 
who, whilst they offered up sacrifice and prayer to /sculapius, 
and slept in his temple in order to be favoured with healing sug- 
gestions in their dreams, might, in case the god withheld his 


Temples of 

Asklepius— 
sick persons 
healed there, 


supernatural aid, consult his living descendants.* The sick visitors 


the neighbouring town of Démétrias,— 
it is not quite certaingwhich, perhaps at 
both (see Dikwarch, Fragment. od. | 
Fuhr, p. 408). Ταύτην δὲ τὴν δύναμιν 

ἕν τῶν πολιτῶν olde γένος, 6 δὴ λέγεται 

Χείρωνος ἀπόγονον εἶναι: παραδίδωσι δὲ 

καὶ δείκνυσι πατὴρ υἱῷ, καὶ οὕτως ἡ δύνα- 

Mis φυλάσσεται, ὡς οὐδεὶς ἄλλος olde τῶν 

πολιτῶν: οὐχ ὅσιον δὲ τοὺς ἐπισταμένους ' 
τὰ φάρμακα μισθοῦ τοῖς καμνοῦσι βοηθεῖν, 

ἀλλὰ προῖκα. 

Plato, de Repub]. iii. 4 (p. 391). 
᾿Αχιλλεὺς ὑπὸ τῷ σοφωτάτῳ Χείρωνι τε- 
θράμμενος. Compare Xenophon, De 
Venat. c. 1, 

1 See the genealogy at length in Le 
Clerc, Histoire de la Médecine, lib. ii. c. 
2. p. 78. also p, 287; alao Littré, Intro- 
duction aux (Huvres Completes d’ Hip- 
pocrate, t. i. p. 34. Hippokratés was 
the seventeenth from /Esculapius. 

Theopompus the historian went at 
considerable length into the pedigree of 
the Asklépiads of Kés and Knidus, 
tracing them up to Podaleirius and his 
first settlement at Syrnus in Karia (see 
Theopomp. Fragm. 111, Didot): Poly- 
anthus of Kyréné composed a special 
treatise περὶ τῆς τῶν ᾿Λσκληπιαδῶ; γενέ- 


vews, (Sextus Empiric. adv. Grammat. 
1. 12. p. 271); see Stephan. Byz. v. Kés, 


and especially Aristidés, Orat, vii. Aselé- 
piade, The Asklépiads were even rec- 
koned among the ’Apxnyérat of Rhodes, 
jointly with the Heérakleids (Aristidés, 
Or. 44, ad Rhod. p. 839, Dind.). 

In the extensive sacred enclosure at 
Epidaurus stood the statues of Asklépius 
and his wife Epioné (Pausan. ii. 29, 1): 
two daughters @re coupled with him by 
Aristophanés, and he was considered 
especially εὔπαις (Plutus, 654); Jaso, 
Panakeia and Hygieia are named by 
Aristidés. 

2 Plato, Protagor. c. 6. (p. 511). ‘In- 
ποκράτη τὸν Κῶον, τὸν τῶν ᾿Ασκληπιαδῶν; 
Iso Phiedr. ο. 121 (p. 270), About 
Ktésias, Galen, Opp. t. v. p. 652, Basil. ; 
and Bahrt, Fragin. Ktésie, p. 20. Aris- 
totle (see Stahr. Aristotelia, i, p. 32) 
and Xenophdén, the physician of the em- 
peror Claudius, were both Asklépiads 
(Tacit. Annal. xii. 61). Plato, de Re- 
pub]. iii, 405, calls them τοὺς κομψοὺς 
᾿Ασκληπιάδας. 

Pausanias, a distinguished physician 


iat Gela in Sicily, and contemporary 


of the philosopher Empedoklés, wi 
also an Asklépiad: see the verses o 
Empedoklés upon him, Diogen. Laért. 
viii. 61. 

3 Strabo, viii. p. 374; Aristophan, 
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at K6s, or Trikka, or Epidaurus, were numerous and constant, and 
the tablets usually hung up to record the particulars of their mala- 
dies, the remedies resorted to, and the cures operated by the god, 
formed both an interesting decoration of the sacred ground and an 
instructive memorial to the Asklépiads.’ υ 
The genealogical descent of Hippocratés and the other Asklé- 
piads from the god Asklépius is not only analogous to that of 
Hekatzus and Solon from their respective ancestoral gods, but also 
to that of the Lacedemonian kings from Héraklés, upon the basis 
of which the whole supposed chronology of the ante-historical times 
has been built, from Eratosthenés and Apollodérus down to the 
chronologers of the present century.’ I shall revert to this here- 


after. 


Vesp. 122; Plutus, 635-750; where the 
visit to the temple of AMsculapius is 
described in great detail, though with a 
broad farcical colouring. 

During the last illness of Alexander 
the Great, several of his principal offi- 
cers slept in the temple of Serapis, in 
the hope that remedies would be sug- 
gested to them in their dreams (Arrian, 
vii, 26). 

Pausanias, in describing the various 
temples of Asklépius which he saw, an- 
nounces as a fact quige notorious and 
well understood, ‘‘Here cures are 
wrought by the god” (ii. 36, 1; iii. 26, 
7; vii, 27, 4): see Suidas, v. ’Aplorap- 
xos. The orations of Aristidés, espe- 
cially the 6th and 7th, Asklépiue and the 


Asklépiude, are the most striking mani- 
festations of faith and thanksgiving to- 
wards Aisculapins, as well as attestations 
of his extensive working throughout the 
Grecian world; also Orat. 23 and 25, 
Ἱερῶν Λόγος, 1, 3; and Or. 45 (De Rhe- 
torica, p. 22, Dind.), αἵ τ᾽ ἐν ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ 
τῶν ἀεὶ διατριβόντων ἀγελαὶ, &e, 

! Pausan. il. 27, 35 36, 1. Ταύταις ἐγ- 
γεγράμμενά ἐστι καὶ ἀνδρῶν καὶ γυναικῶν 
ὀνόματα ἀκεσθέντων ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ, 
πρόσετιοδὲ καὶ νόσημα, ὅ,τι ἕκαστος ἐνό- 
σησε, καὶ ὅπως, ἰάθη,---ἰ 0. cures are 
wrought by the god himself: 

2 “ Apollodérus cetatem Herculis pro 
cardine chronologie habuit” (Heyne, ad 
Apollodér. Fragm. p. 410). 
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CILAPTER X. 


AAKUS AND HIS DESCENDANTS-—-ZGINA, SALAMIS, AND 
PHTHIA. 


Tne memorable heroic genealogy of the Avakids establishes a 
fabulous connexion between /Mgina, Salamis, and Phthia, which 
we can only recognise as a fact, without being able to trace its 
origin. 

ASakus was the son of Zeus, born of AMgina, daughter of 
Asopus, whom the god had carried off and brought into #atus— 
the island to which he gave her name: she was after- and Agina, 
wards married to Aktér, and had by him Mencetius, father of 
Patroclus. As there were two rivers named Asépus, one between 
Phhus and Sikyén, and another between Thebes and Plataaa—so 
the Auginétan heroic genealogy was connected both with that, of 
Thébes and with that of Phlius; and this belief led to practical 
consequences in the minds of those who accepted the legends as 
genuine history. *For when the Thébans, in the 68th Olympiad, 
were hard-pressed in war by Athens, they were directed by the 
Delphian oracle to ask assistance of their next of kin. Recollect- 
ing that Thébé and Agina had been sisters, common daughters of 
Asépus, they were induced to apply to the Avginéctans as their next 
of kin, and the A‘ginétans gave them aid, first by sending to them 
their common heroes, the Afakids, next by actual armed force.' 
Pindar dwells emphatically on the heroic brotherhood between 
Thébes, his native city, and Afgina.” 

/akus was alone in AXgina: to relieve him from this solitude, 
Zeus changed all the ants in the island into men, and thus omspring of 
provided him with a numerous population, who, from their: fae Tete. 
origin, were called Myrmidons.* By his wife Endéis, ™9-Phdkus. 


1 Herodot, v. 81. tails of the miracle: he says that Zeus 

? Nem, iv. 22. Isth. vii. 16. raised men from the earth, at the prayer 
_ 3 This tale, respecting the transforma- | of AHakus (ii, 29, 2): other authors re- 
tion of the ants into men, is as old as/ tained the etymology of Myrmidons 
the Hesiodio Catalogue of Women. Seo | from μύρμηκες, but gave a different ex- 
Diintzer, Fragm. Epice. 21, p. 34; evi-| planation (Kallimachus, Fragm. 114, 
dently an etymological tale from the! Diintzer.) Μυρμιδόνων ἐσσῆνα (Strabo, 
name Myrmidones. Pausanias throws | viil. p.375.) Ἐσσὴν, ὁ οἰκιστής (Hygin. 
aside both the etymology and the de- | fab. 52). 
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daughter of Cheirén, AZakus had for his sons Péleus and Tela- 
mén: by the Nereid Psamathé, he had Phokus. A monstrous 
crime had then recently been committed by Pelops, in killing the 
Arcadian prince, Stymphalus, under a simulation of friendship and 
hospitality: for this the gods had smitten all Greece with famine 
and harrenness. ‘The oracles affirmed that nothing could relieve 
Greece from this intolcrable misery except the prayers of A‘akus, 
the most pious of mankind. Accordingly envoys from all quarters 
flocked to Afgina, to prevail upon AZakus to put up prayers for 
them: on his supplications the gods relented, and the suffering 
immediately ceased. The grateful Grecks established in A°gina 
the temple and worship of Zeus Panhellénius, one of the lasting 
monuments and institutions of the island, on the spot where Avakus 
had offered up his prayer. Tht statues of the envoys 
who had come to solicit him were yet to be seen in the 
Makcion, or sacred edifice of AXakus, in the time of 
Pausanias: and the Athenian Isokratés, in his eulogy of 
Evagoras, the despot of Salamis in Cyprus (who traced his descent 
through Teukrus to A®akus), enlarges upon this signal miracle, 
reoounted and believed by other Greeks as well as by the Aginé- 
tans, as a proof both of the great qualities and of the divine favour 
and patronage displayed in the career of the /Makids' A®akus 
was also employed to aid Poseidén and Apollo in building the 
walls of Troy.? 

Péleus and Telamén, the sons of Aakus, contracting a jealousy 
of their bastard brother, Phékus, in consequence of his 
eminent skill in gymnastic contests, conspired to put him 
to death. Telamén flung his quoit at him while they 
were playing together, and Péleus despatched him by a blow with 
his hatchet in the back. They then conccaled the dead body in a 
wood, but /Makus, having discovered both the act and the agents, 
banished the brothers from the island. For both of them eminent 
destinies were in store. 


. 


According to the Thessalian legend, 
Myrmid6n was the son of Zeus by 
Eurymedusa, be wee? of Kletor; Zeus 
having assumed the disguise of an ant 
(Clemens. Alex. Admon, ad Gent. p. 25, 


Prayers of 
J®akus - - 
procure relief 
for Greece. 


Phokus 
killed by 
Péleus and 
Telam6n. 


provoked the Lord to anger by their 
inventions; and the plague was great 
among them ;” “Then stood up Phinees 
and prayed, and so the plague ceased ;”’ 
‘‘And that was counted unto him for 
righteousness, among all posteritics for 
evermore.” 

3 Pindar, Olymp. viii. 41, with the 
Scholia. Didymus did not find this 


Sylb.). 

1 Apollod. ili, 12, 6. Isokrat. Evagr. 
Encom. vol. ii. p. 278, Auger, Pausan. 
i, 44, 13; ii. 29, 6. Schol. Aristoph. 


Equit. 1253. ἢ 
ὁ in the 106th Psalm, respecting the 
Israelites and Phinees, v. 29, “ They 


story in any other poet older than 
Pindar. 
8 Apollod. iii. 12, 6, who relates the 
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While we notice the indifference to the moral quality of actions 
implied in the old Hesiodic legend, when it imputes distinctly and 
nakedly this proceeding to two of the most admired persons of the 
heroic world —it is not less instructive to witness the change of 
feeling which had taken place in the age of Pindar. That warm 
culogist of the gseat AZakid race hangs down his head with shame, 
and declines to recount, though he is obliged darkly to glance at, 
the cause which forced the pious AZakus to banish his sons from 
/Egina, It appears that Kallimachus, if we may judge by a short 
fragment, manifested the same repugnance to mention 1{.} 

Telamén retired to Salamis, then ruled by Kychreus, the son of 
Poseidén and Salamis, who had recently rescued the etamsn, 
island from the plague of a terrible serpent. This animal, p2a'n’ 
expelled from Salamis, retired to Eleusis in Attica, °@™* 
where it was received and harboured by the goddess Démétér in 
her sacred domicile.? Kychreus dying childless left his dominion 
to Telamén, who, marrying Peribora, daughter of Alkathvos, and 
granddaughter of Pelops, had for his son the celebrated Ajax. 
Telamén took part both in the chase of the Kalydénian boar and 
in the Argonautic expedition: he was also the intimate friend apd 
companion of Héraklés, whom he accompanied in his enterprise 
against the Amazons, and in the attack made with only six ships 
upon Laomedén, king of Troy. ‘This last enterprise having proved 
completely successful, Telamén was rewarded by Héraklés with 
the possession of the daughter of Laomedén, Hésioné—who bore 
to hin Teukros, the most distinguished archer amidst the host of 
Agamemnon, and the founder of Salamis in Cyprus.% 

Péleus went to Phthia, where he married the daughter of 


ii, 75-80. Isthm. vii. 40). 
2 Apollod. iii, 12, 7. | Euphoridén, 
Fragm. 5, Diintzer, p. 43, Epicce. Greec. 


tale somewhat differently ; but the 
old epic poem Alkmmonis gave the 


details (ap. Schol. Eurip. Andromach. 
685)— 

Ἔνθα μὲν ἀντίθεος Τελαμὼν τροχοειδέϊ δίσκῳ 

Πλῆξε κάρη" ἸΙηλεὺς δὲ θοῶς ἀνὰ χεῖρα τα- 

νύσσας 

᾿Αξίνην ἐύχαλκον ἐπεπλήγει μετὰ νῶτα. 

1 Pindar, Nem. v. 15, with Scholia, 
and Kallimach, Frag. 136. Apollénius 
Rhodius represents the fratricide as 
inadvertent and unintentional (i. 92); 
one instance amongst many of the ten- 
dency to soften down and moralise the 
ancient tales, 


There may have been a tutelary ser- 
pent in the temple at Eleusis, as there 
was in that of Athéné Polias at Athens 
(Herodot. viii. 41, Photius,-v. Οἰκοῆρον 
ὄφιν.  Aristophan, Lysistr. 759, With 
the Schol.). 
3 Apollod. iii. 12, 7. 
Strab. ix. p. 393. i 
The libation and prayer of Héraklés, 
prior to the birth of Ajax, and his fixing 
the name of the yet unborn child, from 
eagle (αἰετὸς) which appeared in 
Seecoane to his words, was detailed in 


Hesiod. ap. 


Pindar, however, seems to forget this | the Hesiodic Eoiai, and is celebrated by 


incident when he speaks in other places 


Pindar (Isthm. v. 30-54). See also the 


of the general character of Péleus(Olymp. | Scholia. 
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Eurytién, son of Aktér, and received from him the third part 
Pew of his dominions. ‘Taking part in the Kalydénian 
Frias boar-hunt, he unintentionally killed his father-in-law 
with Thetis, Eurytidn, and was obliged to flee to lélkos, where he 
received purification from Akastus, son of Pelias: the danger to 
which he became exposed, by the calumnious accusations of the 
enamoured wife of Akastus, has already .been touched upon in a 
previous sectfon.. Péleus also was among the Argonauts; the 
most memorable event in his life however was his marriage with 
the sea-goddess Thetis. Zeus and Poseid6n had both conceived 
a violent passion for Thetis. But the former having been fore- 
warned by Prométheas that Thetis was destined to give birth to a 
son more powerful than his father, compelled her, much against 
her own.will, to marry Péleus ; who, instructed by the intimations 
of the wise Cheirén, was enabled to seize her on the coast called 
Sépias in the southern region of Thessaly. She changed her form" 
several times, but Péleus held her fast. until she resumed her 
‘original appearance, and she was then no longer able to resist. 
ΑἸ} the. gods were present, and brought splendid: gifts to these 
memorable nuptials: Apollo sang with his harp, Poseidén gave to 
Péleus the immortal horses Xanthus and Balius, and Cheirén 
presented a formidable spear, cut from an ash-tree on Mount 
Pélion. We shall have reason hereafter to recognise the value of 
both these gifts in the exploits of Achilles.? Σ 

-The prominent part assigned to Thetis. in the Thad is well 
known, and the post-Homeric poets of the Legend of Troy intro- 
duiced her as actively concurring first to promote the glory, finally 
to -bewail the death, of her distinguished son? _Péleus having sur- 
vived both his son Achilles and his grandson Neoptolemus, is ulti- 
mately directed to place himself. on, the very spot where he had 
originally seized Thetis, and thither the goddess comes: herself to 
7 Apollodér. ili. 13,5. Homer, Iliad, | Pharsalus in Thessaly, called Theti- 
xviii. 434; xxiv. 62, Pindar, New. iv. | deium. Thetis is said to have been- 
88; Isthm. vii.27-50. Herodot. vii. ' carried by Péleus to both. these places: 
192% Catullua, Carm.64, Epithal. Pel. | probably it grew up round a temple and 


. et Thetidos, with the prefatory remarks | sanctuary of this» goddess (Pherekyd. 

of Dosring. ΠΝ Frag. 16, Diddt; Hellanik. ap, Steph. 

The nuptials fF Péleus and Thetis | Byz. Θεστιδεῖον). ' ᾿ 

were much celébrated in the Hesiodic | 2 See the arguments of the loat poms, 
Catalogue, or perhaps in the Eoiai |-the Cypria and the /thiopis, as given 
(Dintzer, Epic. Greec, Frag. 36, p. 39), | by Proclus, in Dintzer, Fragm. Epic. 
and Aigimius—see Schol. ad Apollongs Gr. p. 11-18; also Schol, ad Hiad, xvi. 
Rhad: iv. 869--where there is a curious" 140; and the extract- from the lost 
attempt af Staphylus to rationalize the ψΨυχοστασία of /Eschylus, ap. Plato. de 
marriage.of Péleus and ‘Thetis. Republie. -ii, ¢, 21 (p. 382, St.). 

There was a town, seemingly near “ we 
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fetch him away, in order thajhe may exchange the desertion and 
decrepitude of age for a life of immortality along with the Néreids.' 
The spot was indicated to Xerxés when he marched into Greece by 
the Iénians who accompanied him, and his magi offered solemn 
sacrifices to her as well as to the other Néreids, as the presiding 
goddesses and mistresses of the coast.? e 
Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, too young to 
engage in the commencement of the siege of ‘Froy, comes yeoptoie- 
on the stage after the death of his father as the indis- ™* 
pensable and prominent agent in the final capture of the city. He 
returns victor from Troy, not to Phthia, but to Epirus, bringing 
with him the captive Andromaché, widow of Hectér, by whom 
Molossys is born to him. He himself perishes in the full vigour 
of life at.Delphi by the maehinations of Orestés, son of Aga- 
memndn. But his son Molossus—like Fleance, the son of Banquo, 
in. Macbeth—becomes the father of the powerful race of Molossian 
kings, who played so conspicuous a part during the declining | 
vigour of the Grecian cities, and to whom the title and parentage 
of AXakids was a source of petvuliar pride, identifying them by 
community of heroic’ origin with genfine and undisputed Helléney.’ 
«The glories of Ajax, the second grandson of A¥akus, before 
Troy, are surpassed only by those of Achilles. He sjax—nis 


. 4 . . . Ν 
perishes by his own*hand, the victim of an insupportable $2 yaa" 


feeling of humiliation, because a less worthy claimant is τας τοῦς in 


allowed to carry off from him the arms of the departed At! 
Achilles. Hig son Phileus receives the citizenship of Athens, and- 
the gens or déme called. Philaide traced up to him its name and 
its origin: moreover the distinguished Athenians, Miltiadés and 
Thucydidés, were regarded as members of this heroic progeny.* 
Teukrus escaped from the perils of the siege of Troy, as well as 


from those of the voyage. homeward, and reached Salamis Teukrus, 
in safety. But his father Tclam6n, indignant at his banished 
having returned without Ajax, refused to receive him, °7?™ 


and compelled him to expatriate. He conducted his followers,to 


' Eurip. Androm. 1242-1260; Pindar, | friend of Péleus, not his brother,—not 
Olymp. ii. 86, Ἐπ ὀρ ἣν the son of akus (iii. 12,7): this seems 
Herodot. vii. 198. an inconsistency. The®e was however a 
5 Plutarch, Pyrrh, 1; Justin. xi. 3; | warm dispute between the Atheuians 
Eurip, Androm, 1253; Arrian, Exp.| and the Megariana respecting the title 
Alexand.i, 11. . to the hero Ajax, who was claimed by 
* Pherekydés and Hellanikus ap, | both (see Pausan. i. 42, 4; Plutarch, 
Marcellin. Vit. Thucydid. init.; Pausan. | /. c.): the Megarians accused Peisistratus 
Nu. 29,4; Plutarch, Solén, 10. Accord- | of having interpolated a line into the 
ing to Apollodérus,. however, Phere- | Catalogue in the Iliad (Strabo, ix. p. 
kydés said that Tolamén was vonly the | 394). ; 
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Cyprus, where he founded the city, of Salamis: his descendant 
Evagoras was recognised as a Teukrid and as an /Kakid even in 
the time of Isokratés.' 

Such was the splendid heroic genealogy of the Aakids,—a 
family renowned for military excellence. The Zakeion at gina, 
in whjch prayer and sacrifice were offered to Avakus, remained in 
undiminished dignity down to the time of Pausanias.? This gene- 


Piftusion of ΙΟΡῪ connects together various eminent gentes in Achaia 
Θ ual sage . . . . . i 
genealogy. Dhthidtis, in Atgina, in Salamis, in, Cyprus, and amongst 


the Epirotic Molossians. Whether we are entitled to’ infer from 
it that the island of A%gina was originally peopled by Myrmidones 
from Achaia Phthidtis, as O. Miiller imagines,’ I will not pretend 
to affirm. These mythical pedigrees secm to unite together special 
clans or gentes, rather than the bulk of any community—just as 
we know that the Athenians generally had no part in the A®akid 
genealogy, though certain particular Athenian families laid claim 
to it. The intimate friendship between Achilles and the Opuntian 
hero Patroklus—and the community of name and frequent con- 
junction between the Lokrian Ajax, son of Oileus, and Ajax, son 
of. Telamdn—connect the A@kids with Opus and the Opuntian 
Lokrians, in a manner which we have uo farther means of explain- 
ing. Pindar too represents Meneetius, father of Patroklus, as son 
of Aktér and /Kgina, and therefore maternal brother of AZakus.‘ 

1 Herodot. vii. 90; Iaokrat. Enc, | ture, ἐν épearrot (Pausan. i, 28, 12; ii. 
Evag. ut sup. ; Sophokl. A 984-995; 29, 7). 


Vellei, Patercul. i. 1; ischyl. Pers.| 3. Hesiod. Fragm. Diinta. Eoiai, 55, p. 
891, and Schol. The return from Troy | 43,— 


of Teukrus, his banishment by Telamén, 
and his settlement in Cyprus, formed 
the subject of. the Τεῦκρος of Sophoklés, 
and of a tragedy under a similar title by 
Pacuvius (Cicero de Orat. i. 58; ii. 46); 
Sophokl. Ajax, 892; Pacuvii Fragm. 
Teucr, 15.— i 
“ Te repudio, nec recipio, natum abdico, 
Facesve,” 


The legend of Teukros was conpected: 
in Attic archeology with the peculiar 
functions and formalities of the judica- 


᾿Αλκὴν μὲν γὰρ ἔδωκεν ᾿Ολύμπιος Αἰακίδαισι, 


Νοῦν δ᾽ ᾿Αμυθαονίδαις, πλοῦτον δ᾽ ἔπορ᾽ 'Ar- 
ρείδῃσι. 
Polyb. v, 2.— 

Αἰακίδας, πολέμῳ κεχαρηότας Hire δαιτί. 

5. See his Aiginetica, p. 14, his earliest 
work, 

‘ Pindar, Olymp. ix. 74. The hero 
Ajax, son of Uileus, was especially wor- 
shipped at Opus; solemn festivals and 
games were celebrated in his honour, 


σπᾶν. ΧΙ. ERECHTHEUS, 
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CHAPTER ΧΙ. 
ATTIC LEGENDS AND GENEALOGIES. 


THE most ancient name in Attic archaeology, as far as our means 
of information reach, is that of Erechtheus, who is men- Erechtheus 
tioned both in the Catalogue of the Iliad and in a brief hthunons. 
allusion of the Odyssey. Born of the Earth, he is brought up by 
the goddess Athéné, adopted by her as her ward, and installed in 


her temple at Athens, where the Athenians offer to him annual 


sacrifices. The Athenians are styled in the Iliad, “the people of 
Erechtheus.”?! This is the most ancient testimony concerning 


Erechtheus, exhibiting him as a divine or heroic, certainly a super- 
human person, and identifying him with the primitive germination 
Gf I may use a term, the Grecian equivalent of which would have 
pleased an Athenian ear) of Attic man. And he was recognised 
in this same character, even at the close of the fourth century before 
the Christian era, by the Butada, one of the most ancient and 
important Gentes at Athens, who boasted of him as their original 
ancestor: the genealogy of the great Athegjan orator Lykurgus, 
a member of this family, drawn up by his son Abrén, and painted 
on a public tablet in the Erechtheion, contained as its first and 
highest name, Ercchtheus, son of Héphwstos and the Earth. In 
the Erechtheion, Erechtheus was worshipped conjointly with Athéné : 
he was identified with the god Poseidén, and bore the denomina- 
tion of Poseidén Erechtheus: one of the faynily of the Butade, 
chosen among themselves by lot, enjoyed the privilege and per- 
formed the functions of hereditary priest.” Lferodotus also assigns 
the same earth-born origin to Erechtheus ἢ but Pindar, the old 


' Wiad, ii, 546. Odyss. vii. 81.— καὶ Ἐρεχθέως τοῦ Γῆς καὶ Ἡφαίστου. . . 


καὶ ἐστὶν αὐτὴ ἡ καταγωγὴ τοῦ γένους 


Οἱ δ᾽ ap’ ᾿Αθήνας εἶχον. . .. 
Δῆμον ᾿Ερεχθῆος μεγαλήτορος, ὅν ποτ᾽ ᾿Αθήνη 
Θρέψε, Διὸς θυγάτηρ, τεκε δὲ ζείδωρος "Apovpa 
Κὰδ δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αθήνῃσ' εἷσεν ἑῷ ev πίονι νηῷ, 
"EvOd5e μιν ταύροισι καὶ ἀρνειοῖς ἱλάονται 
Κοῦροι ᾿Αθηναίων, περιτελλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν. 


3 See the Life of Lykurgus, in Plu- 
tarch’s (I call it by that name, as it is 
always printed with his works) Lives of 
the Ten Orators, tom. iv, p. 382-384, 
Wytt. Κατῆγον δὲ τὸ γένος ἀπὸ τούτων 
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τῶν ἱερασαμένων τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος, &c. “Os 
τὴν ἱερωσύνην Ποσειδῶνος ᾿Ερεχθέως εἶχε 
(pp. 382, 883). Erechtheus Πάρεδρος of 
Athéné-—Aristides, Panathenaic, p. 184, 
with the Scholia of Frommel. 

Butés, the eponymus of the Butade, 
is the first priest of Poseidén Erichtho- 
nius: Apollod. iii, 15, 1. So Kallias 
(Xenoph. Sympos. viii. 40), ἱερεὺς θεῶν 
τῶν dn "Ἐρεχθέως. 

3 Herodot, viii. 55. 
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poem called the Danais, Euripidés, and Apollodérus—all name 
Erichthonius, son of Héphastos and the Earth, as the being who 
was thus adopted and made the temple-companion of Athéné, while 
Apollodérus in another place identifies Erichthonius with Posei- 
don.’ The Homeric scholiast treated Erechtheus and Erichthonius 
as the same person under two names: and since, in regard to 
such mythical persons, there exfsts no other test of identity of the 
subject except perfect similarity of the attributes, this seems the 
reasonable conclusion. 

We may presume, from the testimony of Homer, that the first 
Attic legends AN oldest conception of Athens and its sacred acropolis 
fromuier, Places it under the special protection, and represents it 
cach deme 28 the settlement and favourite abode of Athéné, jointly 
haditsown. with Poseidén ; the latter being the inferior, though the 
chosen companion of the former, and therefore exchanging his divine 
appellation for the cognomen of Erechtheus. But the country called 
Attica, which, during the historical ages, forms one social and po- 
litical aggregate with Athens, was originally distributed into many 
independent démes or cantons, and included, besides, various reli- 
gious clans or hereditary sects (if the expression may be permitted) ; 
that is, a multitude of persons not necessarily living together in the 
same locality, but bound together by an hereditary communion of 
sacred rites, and claiming privileges as well as ‘performing obliga- 
tions, founded upon typ traditional authority of divine persons for 
whom they had a common veneration. Even down to the beginning 
of the Peloponnésian war, the demots of the various Attic démes, 
though long since embodied in the larger political union of Attica, 
and having no wish for separation, still retained the recollection of 
their original political autonomy. They lived in their own separate 
localitics, resorted habitually to their own temples, and visited Athens 
only occasionally for private or political business, or for the great pub- 
lic festivals. Hach of these aggregates, political as well as religious, 
had its own eponymous god or hero, with a genealogy more or less 
extended, and a train of mythical incidents more or less copious, 
attached to his name, according to the fancy of the local exegetes 
and poets. ‘The eponymous heroes Marathén, Dekelus, Kolénus, 

1 Harpokration, v, Αὐτοχθών. Ὁ δὲ | Erichthonius, Etymologicon Magn. 
Πίνδαρος καὶ ὁ τὴν Aavatda πεποιηκὼς | EpexGeds. Plato ( Kritias, c. 4) employs 
φασιν, "Ἐριχθόνιον ἐξ Ἡφαίστου καὶ Τῆς | vague and general language to describe 
φανῆναι. Euripidés, Ion, 21. Apollod. | the agency of Héphestos and Athéné, 


iii. 14,6; 15,1. Compare Plato, Timeus, | which the old fable in Apollodérus (iii. 


ο. 6. : 2 14, 6) details in coarser terms. See 
2 Schol. ad Tliad. ii, 516, where he | Ovid, Metam. ii. 757. : 
cites also Kallimachus for the story of 
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or Phlyus, had each their own title to worship, and their own po- 
sition as themes of legendary narrative, independent of Erechtheus, 
or Poseidén, or Athéné, the patrons of the acropolis common to all 
of them. ‘ 

But neither the archeology of Attica, nor that of its various 
component fractisns, was much dwelt upon by the ancient yitué no- 
epic pocts of Greece. Théseus is noticed both in the jit 
Iliad and Odyssey as having carried off from Kréte Ari- ?°*'* 
adné, the daughter of Minos—thus commencing that connexion 
between the Krétan and Athenian legends which we afterwards find 
so largely amplified—and the sons of ‘Théseus take flart in the 
Trojan war.'| The chief collectors and narrators of the Attic 
mythes were, the prose logographers, authors of the many com- 
positiois called Atthides, or warks on Attic archeology. These 
writers—Hellanikus, the contemporary of Herodotus, is the earliest 
composer of an Atthis expressly named, though Pherckydés also 
touched upon the Attic fables—these writers, I say, interwove into 
one chronological series the legends which either greatly occupied 
their own fancy, or commanded the most general reverence among 
their countrymen. In this way the religious and political legends 
of Eleusis, a town originally independent of Athens, but incorpo- 
rated with it before the historical age, were worked into one con- 
tinuous sequence along with those of the Erechtheids. In this way, 
too, Nekrops, the eponymous hero of the pgrtion of Attica called 
Kekropia, came to be placed in the mythical chronology at a higher 
point even than the primitive god or hero Erechtheus. 

Ovygés is said to have reigued in Attica? 1020 years before the 
first Olympiad, or 1796 years b.c. In his time happened 
the deluge of Deukalién, which destroyed most of the 
inhabitants of the country. After a long interval, Kekrops, an 
indigenous person, half man and half serpent, is given to us by 
Apollodérus as the first king of the country ; he bestowed upon the 
land, which had before been called Akté, the name of Kekropia. 
In his day there ensued a dispute between Athéné and Poseidén 
®specting the possession of the acropolis at Athens, which each of 
them coveted. First, Poseidén struck the rock with his trident, 
and produced the well of salt water which existed in it, called the 


Kekrops. 


) Athra, mother of Théseus, is also | d’Hérodote, ch. ix. 8. 1, p. 278) treats 
tnentioned (Homer, Iliad, iii. 144). both the historical personality and the 
? Hellanikus, Fragm, 62; Philochor. | date of Ogygés as perfectly well authen- 
Fragm. 8, ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. x. | ticated. 
10, p. 489, Larcher (Chronologie 
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Erechthéis: next came Athéné, who planted the sacred olive-tree 
ever afterwards seen and vencrated in the portion of the Erech- 
theion called the cell of Pandrosus. The twelve gods decided the 
dispute; and Kekrops having testified before them that Athéné 
had rendered this inestimable service, they adjudged the spot to 
her iy preference to Poscidén. Both the ancient ¢live-tree and the 
well produced by Poseidén were seen on the acropolis, in the temple 
consecrated jointly to Athéné and Erechtheus, throughout the his- 
torical ages. Poseiddn, as a mark of his wrath for the preference 
given to Athéné, inundated the Thriasian plain with water.’ 

During the reign of Kekrops, Attica was laid waste by Karian 
pirates on the coast, and by invasions of the Adnian inhabitants 
from Bodtia. Kekrops distributed the inhabitants of Attica into 
twelve local sections—Kckropia,eTetrapolis, Epakria, Dvekeleia, 
Eleusis, Aphidna, Thorikus, Braurén, Kythérus, Sphéttus, Képhi- 
sius, Phalérus. Wishing to ascertain the number of inhabitants, he 
commanded each man to cast a single stone into a general heap : 
the number of stones was counted, and it was found that there were 
twenty thousand.’ 

«Kekrops married the daughter of Aktaus, who (according to 
Pausanias’s version) had been king of the country before him, and 
had called it by the name of Aktwa* By her he had three 
daughters, Aglaurus, Ersé and Pandrosus, and'‘a son, Erysichthén. 

Erysichth@n died without issue, and Kranaus succeeded him,— 
another indigenous person and another eponymus,—for the name 
Kranai was an old denomination of the inhabitants of Attica.‘ 
Kranaus- Kranaus was dethroned by Amphiktydn, by some called 
Pandion. an indigenous man; by others, a son of Deukalidn: 
Amphikty6n in his turn was expelled by Erichthonius, son of 
Hépheestos and the Earth,—the same person apparently as Erech- 
theus, but inserted by Apollodorus at this point of the series. 
Erichthonius, the pupil and favoured companion of Athéné, placed 
in the acropoks the original Palladium or wooden statue of that god- 
dess, said to have dropped from heaven : he was moreover the first 
to celebrate the festival of the Panathenea. He married the nymph 
Pasithea, and had for his son and successor Pandién.  Erichthonius 

} Apollod. iii. 14, ι; Herodot, viii! 2 Philochor. ap, Strabo, ix. p. 397. 
55; Ovid, Metam. vi. 72. The im-| 3 The Parian .chronological marble 
pression of Poseidon’s trident is still | designates Akteus as an indigenous per- 


shown on the rocky floor of the Erech- | son, Marmor Parium, Epoch. 3, Pausan. 
theum at Athens. The story current | i. 2, 5. 
among the” Athenians represented Ke- | 4 Herod. viii. 44. Kpavaal ᾿Αθῆναι, 
krops.as the judge of this controversy | Pindar, 
(Xenoph. Memor. iil. 5, 10). > Apollod. iii, 14,6. Pauaan. i, 26, 7. 


Crap. ΧΙ. PANDION.—PROKNE.—TEREUS. 


was the first person who taught the art of breaking in horses to the 
yoke, and who drove a chariot and four.! 

” In the time of Pandién, who succeeded to Erichthonius, Dionysus 
and Démétér both came into Attjea; the latter was 


Danghters 
received by Keleos at Eleusis.? Pandién married the payaen 
nymph Zeuxipp’ and had twin ‘sons, Erechtheus and [heir 

aA A = A rysx Tay 
Butés, and two daughters, Prokné and Philoméla. he Tes 


two latter are the subjects of a memorable and well-known legend. 
Pandi6n having received aid in repelling the Thébans from 'Tércus, 
king of Thrace, gave him his daughter Prokné in marriage, by 
whom he had a son, Itys. The beautiful Philoméla, going to visit 
her sister, inspired the barbarous Thracian with an_ irresistible 
passion ; he violated her person, confined her in a distant. pastoral 
hut, and pretended that she was dead, cutting out her tongue to pre- 
vent her from revealing the truth. After a long interval, Philo- 
méla found means to inform her sister of the cruel deed which 
had been perpetrated ; she wove into a garment words describing 
her melancholy condition, and despatched it by a trusty messenger. 
Prokné, overwhelmed with sorrow and anger, took advantage of the 
free egress cnjoyed by women during the Bacchanalian festival to 
go and release her’sister: the two sisters then revenged themselves 
upon Téreus by killing the boy Itys, and serving him up for his 
father to eat: after the meal had been finished, the horrid truth 
was revealed to him. ‘Téreus snatched a hatchet to pit Prokné to 
death : she fled, along with Philoméla, and all the three were changed 
into birds—Prokné became a swallow, Philoméla a nightingale, and 
Tereus an hoopoe.? This tale, so popular with the poets, and so 
illustrative of the general character of Grecian legend, is not less 
remarkable in another point of view—that the great. historian 
Thueydidés seems to allyde to it as an historical fact,! not however 
directly mentioning the final metamorphosis. 

' Virgil, Georgie, iii. 114. 


3 The mythe of tho visit of Démétér 
Sate : 
to Eleusis, orf which occasion she vouch- 


Odyssey, xix. 523, and the adventures 
of the old Attic fable. The hoopoe 
still continued the habit of chasing the 


safed to teach her holy rites to the 
leading Kleusinians, is more fully 
touched upon in my first chapter, 

3 Apollod. iii. 14, 8; /Esch. Supplic. 
51; Soph. Elektr. 107; Ovid, Meta- 
morph, vi, 425-670, Hyginus gives the 
fable with some additional cireum- 
stances, fab, 45, Antoninus Liberalis 
(Nar. 11), or Boous, from whom he 
copies, has composed a new narrative 
by combining together the names of 
Pandareos and Aédon, as given in the 


nightingale: it was to the Athenians 
a present fact. See Schol. Aristoph. 
Aves, 212. 

4 Thucyd. ii. 29. He makes express 
meution of the nightingale in connexion 
with the story, though not of the 
metamorphosis. See below, chap. xvi. 
So also does Pausanias mention and 
reason upon it as a real incident: he 
founds upon it several moral reflections 
(i. 5, 4; x. 4, 5): the author of the 
Λόγος ᾿ΕἘπιτάφιος, ascribed to Demos- 


Parr I, 
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After the death of Pandién, Erechtheus succeeded to the king- 
dom, and his brother, Butés, became priest of Poscidén Erichtho- 
nius; a function which his descendants ever afterwards exercised, 
the Butade or Etcobutadie. Erechtheus seems to appear in three 
characters in the fabulous history of Athens—as a god, Poseidén 
Erechtheus'—as a hero, Erechtheus, son of the Earth—and now, as 
a king, son of Pandién: so much did the ideas of divine and human 
rule become confounded and blended together in the imagination 
of the Greeks in reviewing their carly times. 

The daughters of Erechtheus were not less celebrated in Athenian 
legend than those of Pandién. Prokris, one of them, is 


Daughters of i. . a 
Erechtheus. among the heroines seen by Odysseus in Tadés: she 
—Prokris. 


became the wife of Kephalus, son of Deionés, and lived 
in the Attic déme of Thorikus, 

Kreiisa, another daughter of Erechtheus, seduced by Apollo, 
becomes the mother of Ion, whom she exposes immediately 


Kreiisa,— 
Greithyia, after his birth, in the cave ΠΌΡΕ of the acropolis, conceal- 
Bora ing the fact from every one. Apollo prevails upon 


Hermés to convey the new-born child to Delphi, where he is brought 
up as a servant of the temple, without knowing his parents. Kreiisa 
marries Xuthus, son of A®olus, but continuing childless, she goes 
with Xuthus to the Delphian oracle to inquire for a remedy. The 
god presents to them Idn, and desires them to’ adopt him as their 
son: their Acheeus is afterwards born to them, and J6n and 
Acheeus become the eponyms of the Idnians and Acheeans.? 
Oreithyia, the third daughter of Erechtheus, was stolen away by 
the god Boreas while amusing herself on the banks of the Ilissus, 
and carried to his residence in Thrace. The two sons of this mar- 
riage, Zétés and Kalais, were born with wings: they took part in 
the Argonautic expedition, and engaged in the pursuit of the har- 


thenés, treats it in the same manner, as, 


a fact onnobling the tribe Pandionis, 
of which Pandion was the eponymus. 
The same author, in touching upon 
Kekrops, the eponymus of the Kekropis 
tribe, cannot believe literally the story 
of his being half man and half serpent: 
he rationalises it, by saying that Kekrops 
was so called because in wisdom he 
was like a man, in strength like a ser- 
pent (Demosth. p. 1397, 1598, Reiske). 
Hesiod glances at the fable (Opp. Di. 
566), ὀρθρογόη Πανδιονὶς ὦρτο χελιδών ; 
soe also /Mlian, V. H. xii. 20. The 
subject was handled by Sophoklés in his 
lost Téreus. 


' Poseidén is sometimes spoken of 
under the name of Erechtheus simply 
(Lycophrén, 158). See Hesychius, v. 
Ἐρεχθεύς. . : 

* Upon this story of Ién is founded 
the tragedy of Muripidés which bears 
that name, I conceive many of the 
points of that tragedy to be of the 
invention of Euripidés himself; but to 
represent Ién as son of Apollo, ποὺ of 
Xuthus, seems a genuine Attic legend. 
Respecting this drama, see O. Miiller, 
Hist, of Dorians, ii. 2, 13-15, I doubt 
however the distinction which he draws 
between the Ionians and the other popu- 
lation of Attica, 
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pies: they were slain at Ténos by Héraklés. Kleopatra, the 
daughter of Boreas and Oreithyia, was married to Phineus, and had 
two sons, Plexippus and Pandién ; but Phincus afterwards espoused 
a second wife, Idea, the daughter of Dardanus, who, detesting the 
two sons of the former bed, accuseé them falsely of attempting her 
chastity, and peysuaded Phineus in his wrath to put out the cyes of 
both. For this cruel proceeding he was punished by the Argonauts 
in the course of their voyage.' ; 

On more than one occasion the Athenians derived, or at least 
believed themselves to have derived, important bencfits 
from this marriage of Boreas with the daughter of their 
primeval hero: one inestimable service, rendered at a 
juncture highly critical for Grecian independence, de- 
serves to Be specified? At the time of the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxés, the Grecian ficet was assembled at Chalkis and Artemision 
in Euboa, awaiting the approach of the Persian force, so over- 
whelming in its numbers asgwell by sea as on and. The Persian 
flect had reached the coast of Magnésia and the south-eastern 
corner of Thessaly without any material damage, when the Athenians 
were instructed by an oracle “to invoke the aid of their son-in- 
law.” Understanding the advice to point to Boreas, they suppli- 
cated his aid and that of Orefhyia most carnestly, as well by prayer 
as by sacrifice,* and the event corresponded to their wishes. A 
furious north-casterly wind immediately arose, and gontinued for 
three days to afflict the Persian fleet as it lay on an unprotected 
coast: the number of ships driven ashore, both vessels of war and 


Prayers of 
the Athe- 
nians to 
Boreas— his 
gracious help 
in their 
danger. 


of provision, was immense, and 
was never thoroughly repaired. 


1 Apollodér, iii. 15, 2; Plato, Phadr. 
ce. 3; Sophok. Antig. 984; also the 
coplaus Scholion on Apollén. Rhod. i. 

The tale of Phineus is told very dif- 
forently in the Argonautic expedition as 
given by Apollénius Rhodius, ii, 180, 
From Sophoklés we learn that this was 
the Attic version. “ 

The two winged sons of Boreas and 
their chase of the Harpies were noticed 
in the Hesiodic Catalogue (see Schol. 
Apollén. Rhod. ii, 296), But whether 
the Attic legend of Oreithyia was recog- 
nised in the Hesiodic poems seems not 
certain. 

Both Aschylus and Sophoklés com- 
posed dramas on the subject of Oreithyia 
(Longin. de Sublimit. ¢. 3). 


the injury done to the armament 
Such was the powerful succour 


Atheniensis, filia Terrigenee, et a Borea 
in Thraciam rapta” (Servius ad Virg. 
Aineid. xii. $3). Terrigena is the ynye- 
νὴς ᾿Ἐρεχθεύς. Philochorus (Fragm. 30) 
rationalised the story, and said that it 
alluded to the effects of a violent wind. 

2 Herodot, vii. 189. Οἱ δὲ ὧν ᾿Αθη- 
vaiol σφι λέγουσι βοηθήσαντα τὸν Βορῆν 
πρότερον, καὶ τότε ἐκεῖνα κατεργάσασθαι" 
καὶ ἱρὺν ἀπελθόντες Βορέω ἱδρύσαντο παρὰ 
ποταμὸν λισσον. 

3 Herodot. 1. ὁ. ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὸν Βορῆν 
ἐκ θεοπροπίου ἐπεκαλέσαντο, ἐλθόντος σφι 
ἄλλου χρηστηρίου, τὸν γαμβρὸν ἐπίκουρον 
καλέσασθαι. Βορῆς δὲ, κατὰ τὸν “Ἑλλή- 
νων λόγον ἔχει γυναῖκα ᾿Αττικὴν, ᾽Ὥρει- 
θυίην τὴν Ἐρεχθῆος. Κατὰ δὴ τὸ κῆδος 
τοῦτο, οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, συμβαλλεόμενοί σφι 


“Orithyia | τὸν Βορῆν γαμβρὸν εἶναι, &c. 
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which the Athenians derived, at a time of their utmost need, from 
their son-in-law Boreas; and their gratitude was shown by conse- 
crating to him a new temple on the banks of the Tlissus. 

T ite three remaining daughters of Erechtheus—he had six in 


Frechthens all’—were in Atheniaa legend yet more venerated than 
and Eumol- 
pus, their sisters, on account of having voluntarily devoted 


themscives to death for the safety of their country. Eumolpus of 
Eleusis was the son of Poseidén and the eponymous hero of the 
sacred gens called the Eumolpids, in whom the principal functions, 
appertaining to the mysterious rites of Déméter at Eleusis, were 
vested by hereditary privilege. He made war upon Erechtheus 
and the Athenians, with the aid of a body of Thracian allies ; 
indeed it appears that the legends of Athens, originally foreign 
and unfriendly to those of Kleusis, represented him as hé&ing been 
himself a Thracian born and an immigrant into Attica.? - Ricapest- 
ing Eumolpus however and his parentage, the discrepancies much 
excced even the measure of license usua] in the Jegendary genealo- 
gies, and some critics, both ancient and modern, have neuen to 
reconcile these contradictions, by the usual stratagem of supposing 
two or three different persons of the same name. Even Pausa- 
nias, so familiar with this class of unsworn witnesses, complains of 
the want of native Hleusinian gencatgists,? and of the extreme 
license of fiction in which other anions hail indulzed. 

In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, the most ancient. testimony 

1 Suidas and Photius, v. Πάρθενοι: 
Protogeneia and Pandora are given as 
the names of two of them, The sacrifice 


of Pandéra, in the Iambi of Hippénax 
(Hippénact. Fragm, xxi. Welek. ap. 


order to vindicate the rights of his father 
Poseidon to the sovereign patronage of 
the city. MWygiuus copies this (fab, 46). 

3 Pausun, 1. 38, ὦ, ᾿ἸἘλευσίνιοί τε 
ἀρχαῖοι, ἅτε οὐ προσόντων σφισι γενεαλό- 


Athen. ix, p. 370), seems to allude to 
this daughter of Erechtheus, 

2 Apollodér. iii, 15, 8; Thueyd. 1, 
15; Isokratés (Panegyr. t. i. p. 200; 
Vanathenaic. t. ii, p. 460, Auger), Ly- 
kurgus, cont. Leocrat. p. 201, Reiske; 
Pausan, i, 38, 33; Kuripid. Mrechth, 
Fragm. The Schol. ad Soph, did, Col. 
1048, gives valuable citations from Ister, 
Akestodorus and Androtién: we sce 
that the inquirers of antiquity found it 
difficult to explain how the Eumolpids 
could have acquired their ascendant pri- 
vileges in the management of the Fleu- 
sinia, seeing that Kumolpus himself was 
a foreigner, Ent etra, τί δήπυτε of Εὐ- 
μολπίδαι τῶν τελετῶν ἐξάρχουσι, ξένοι 
ὄντες. Thucydidés does not call Kumol- 
pus a Thracian: Strabo's language is 
very large and vague (vii. p. 321): Iso- 
kratés gays that he ΕΝ ΟΝ Athens in 


yor, ἄλλα τε πλάσασθαι δεδώκασι καὶ μά- 
λιστα ἐς τὰ γένη τῶν ἡρώων. See Heyne 
ad Apollodér, iii, 15, 4. “ Kumolpi 
nomen modo comimunicatum pluribus, 
modo plurium hominum res et facta 
cumulata in unum, Is ad quem Her- 
cules venisse dicitur, serior etate fuit: 
antiquior est is de quo hoe loco agitur 

. antecessisse tamen hune debet 
alius, qui cum Triptolemo vixit,’ &c. 
See the learned and valuable comments 
of Lobeck in his Aglaophaius, tom. i. 
p. 206-213: in regard to the discrepan- 
cies of this narrative he observes, I 
think, with great justice (p. 211), “quo 
uno exemplo ex innumerabilibus delecto, 
arguitur eorum temeritas, qui ex variis 
discordibusque poetarum et mythogra- 
phorum narratiunculis, antique fame 
‘formam et quasi lincamenta recognos¢i 
posse sperant.” 
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before us,—composed, to all appearance, earlier than the complete 
incorporation of Eleusis with Athens, —Eunolpus appears (to 
repeat briefly what has been stated in a previous chapter) as one 
of the native chiefs or princes ef Eleusis, along with Triptolemus, 
Dioklés, Polyxeinus and Dolichus ; Keleos is the king, or principal 
among these chigfs, the son or lineal descendant of the cponymous 
Eleusis himself. To these chiefs, and to the three daughters of 
Keleos, the goddess Démétér comes in her sorrow for the loss of 
her daughter Persephoné: being hospitably entertained by Keleos 
she reveals her true character, commands that a temple shall be 
built to her at Eleusis, and prescribes to them the rites according 
to which they are to worship her.’ Such seems ‘to have been the 
ancient story of the Kleusinians respecting their own religious 
antiquities? Keleos, with Metaneira his wife, and the other chiefs 
here mentioned, were worshipped at Eleusis, and from thence 
transferred to Athens as local gods or heroes.” Eleusis became 
incorporated with Athens, apparently not very long before the 
time of Solén; and the Eleusinian worship of Démétér was then 
received into the great religious solemnities of the Athenian state, 
to which it owes its remarkable subsequent extension and com- 
manding influence. In the Atticised worship of the Eleusinian 
Demeter, the Eumolpids and the Kérykes were the principal 
hereditary functionaries: Eumolpus, the eponym of this great 
family, came thus to play the principal part in the Athtnian 
legendary version of the war between Athens and Eleusis, An 
oracle had pronounced that Athens could only be rescued from his 
attack by the death of the three daughters of Erechtheus ; 
their generous patriotism consented to the sacrifice, and 
their father put them to death. 116 then went forth 


Voluntary 
self-sacrifice 
of the three 
daughters of 


a Erechtheus. 
confidently to the battle, totally vanquished the enemy, 
and killed Eumolpus with his own hand’ Erechtheus was wor- 


2 Keleos and Metaneira were wor- 
shipped by the Athenians with divine 
honours (Athenagoras, Legat. p. 53, ed. 
Oxon.): perhaps he confounds divine 
and heroic honours, as the Christian 
controversialists against Paganism were 
disposed to do,  Triptolemus had a 


| Homer, Hymn. ad Cerer, 153- 


TO. 


+. Ἧ δὲ κύουσα θεμιστοπόλοις βασιλεῦσι 
Δεῖξεν Τριπτολέμῳ τε, Διόκλεί τε πληξίππῳ, 
Εὐμόλπου τε Bin, ἹΚελέῳ θ᾽ ἡγήτορι λαῶν, 
Δρησμοσύνην ἱερῶν. 


Also vy, 105,— 


Τὴν δὲ ἴδον Κελέοιο ᾿Ελευσινίδαο θύγατρες. 
Nn . . . . 
The hero Fleusis is mentioned in Pau- 


sinias, i, 3%, 7; some said that he was 
the son of Hermés, others that he was 


ue son of Ogyges. Compare Hygin. f. 
τος 


temple at Eleusis (Pausan. i. 38, 6). 

3 Apollodér. iii, 15, 4. Some said 
that Jmmaradus, son of Kumolpus, bad 
been killed by Erechtheus (Pausan, i. 
5, 2); others, that both Eumolpus and 
his son had experienced this fate (Schol, 
ad Eurip. Phoeniss. 854). But we learn 
from Pansanias himeclf what the story 
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shipped as a god, and his daughters as goddesses, at Athens.’ 
Their names and their exalted devotion were cited along with 
those "of the warriors of Marathén, in the public assembly of 
Athens, by orators who sought to arouse the languid patriot, or to 
denounce the cowardly desertér ; and the people listened both to 
one and the other with analogous feelings of grateful veneration, 
as well as with equally unsuspecting faith in the matter of fact.’ 

Though Erechtheus gained the victory over Eumolpus, yet the 
story represents Poscidén as having put an end to the life and 
reign of Erechtheus, who was (it scems) slain in the battle. He 
was succecded by his son Kekrops IT., and the latter again by his 
son Pandién IL.,3—two names unmarked by any incidents, and 
which appear to be mere duplication of the former Kekrops and 
Pandidn, placed there by the gencalogisers for the purpose of filling 
up what seemed to them a chronological chasm. 

Apollodérus passes at once from Erechtheus to his son Nekrops IL, 
then to Pandion IT., next to the four sons of the latter, A¢geus, 
Pallas, Nisus and Lykus. But the tragedians here insert the story 


κι nad Of Nuthus, Kreiisa, and l6n; the latter being the von of 


Jon. 


Kreiisa by Apollo, but given by the god to Xuthus, and 


adopted by the’latter as his own. l6n becomes the successor of 


in the interior of the Erechtheion was, — 
that Krechtheus killed Eumolpus (i. 
27, Bde 

} Cicero, Nat. Deor, iti. 19; Philo- 
chor. ap. Schol, idip, Col, 100. Three 
daughters of Erechtheus perished, and 
three daughters were worshipped (Apol- 
lodér, ili, 15, 4; Hesychius, Zedyos τρι- 
πάρθενον; Eurip. Erechtheus, Fragin. 
8, Dindorf); but both Euripidés and 
Apollodérus said that Erechthens was 
only required to sacrifice, and only did 
sacrifice, one, —— the other two slew 
themselves voluntarily, from affection 
for their sister. IT cannot but think (in 
spite of the opinion of Welcker to the 
contrary, Griechisch. Tragéd, ii. p. 722 
that the genuine legond represented 
Frechtheus as having sacrificed all 
three, as appears in the Ién of Euripi- 
dés (276) -— 

ἰὸν. Πατὴρ "Epex@ets σὰς ἔθυσε συγγό- 

3 vous ; 
Creiisa. “Evdy mpd γαίας σφάγια παρθένους 

κτανειν. 

Ton, Σὺ δ᾽ ἐξεσώθης πῶς κασιγνήτων μόνη ; 
Cretsa. Βρέφος Δέογνον μητρὸς ἦν ἐν ἀγκάλαις. 
Compare with this passage, Demosthen. 


Adyos Ἐπιτάφ. p. 1397, Reisk. Just 
before, the death of the threc daughters 


of Kekrops, for infringing the commands 
of Athéné, had been mentioned,  Kuri- 
pidés modified this in his Erechtheus, 
for he there introduced the mother 
Praxithea consenting to the immolation 
of one daughter, for the rescue of the 
country from a foreign invader: to pro- 
pose to a mother the inmolation of 
three daughters at once, would have 
been too revolting. In most instances 
we find the strongly marked features, 
the distinct and glaring incidents as 
well as the dark contrasts, belong to 
the Hesiodic or old post-Homerie legend ; 
the changes made afterwards go to soften, 
dilute, and to complicate, in proportion 
as the feelings of the public become 
milder and more humane; sometimes 
however the later poets add new hor- 
rors, 

? See the striking ovidence contained 
in the oration of Lykurgus against 
Leocratés (p. 201-204, Reiske; Demos- 
then. Ady. Ἐπιτάφ. 1. 6.; and Xenophon. 
Momor. iii. 5, 9): from the two latter 
passages we see that the Athenian story 
represented the invasion under Kumolpus 
as a combined assanlt from the western 
continent. 

3 Apollodér. iii. 15, 5; Eurip. Ién, 
282; Erechth. Fragm, 20, Dindorf. 
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Erechtheus, and his sons (Teleon, Hoplés, Argadés, and Aigikorés) 
become the eponyms of the four ancient tribes of Athens, which 
subsisted until the revolution of Kleisthenés. Ién himself is the 
eponym of the Iénic race both in Asia, in Europe, and in the 
Agean islands: Dorus and Achfeus are the sons of Kretisa by 
Xuthus, so that [én is distinguished from both of thempby being of 
divine parentage.' According tu the story given by Phildchorus, 
I6n rendered such essential service in rescuing the Athenians from 
the attack of the Thracians under Eumolpus, that he was afterwards 
made king of the country, and distributed all theginhabitants into 
four tribes or castes, corresponding to different Modes of life,— 
soldiers, husbandmen, goatherds, and artisans? And it scems that 
the legend explanatory of the origin of the festival Boedromia, ori- 
ginally important enough to furnish a name to one of the Athenian 
months, was attached to the aid thus rendered by Idu.3 

We pass from I6n to persons of far greater mythical dignity and 
interest,-—-Avveus and his son Théseus. 

Pandién had four sons, A’geus, Nisus, Lykus, and Pallas, 
between whom he divided his dominions. Nisus received. sons of 
the territory of Megaris, which had been under the sway Aes Be 
of Pandion, and there founded the seaport of Nisiea, Lykus was 
made king of the eastern coast, but a dispute afterwards ensued, 
and he quitted tlte country altogether, to establish himself on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, among the ‘Termile, to whom he 
gave the name of Lykians.t A‘geus, as the elslest of the four, 
beeame king of Athens; but Pallas reecived a portion both of the 
south-western coast and the interior, and he as well as his children 
appear as frequent enemies both to A%gcus and to Théseus. Pallas 
is the eponym of the déme Palléné, and the stories respecting him 
and his sons seem to be connected with old and standing feuds 
among the different démes of Attica, originally independent com- 
munitics., ‘These feuds penetrated into the legend. They explain 
the story which we find that Aigeus and ‘Théseus were not genuine 
Erechtheids, the former being denominated a supposititious child 
to Pandién.® 


1 Eurip. [6n, 1570-1595, The Kreiisa 3 Philochor. ap. Harpocrat. v. Βοηδ- 
of Sophoklés, a lost tragedy, seems to ια. 
have related to the same subject, 4 Sophokl. ap. Strab. ix. p. 392; He- 
Pausanias (vii. 1, 2) tells us that | rodot, 1, 173; Strabo, xii, p. 573. 
Xuthus was chosen to arbitrate between 5 Plutarch, Théseus, c. 13. Αἰγεὺς 
the contending claims of the sons of θετὸς γενόμενος Πανδίονι, καὶ μηδὲν τοῖς 
Erechtheus. *Epexdeldais προσήκων. Apollodér. iii, 
2 Philochor. ap. Harpocrat. v. Boyd- | 15, 6. 
ρόμια; Strabo, vill. p. 583. 
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/Egeus' has little importance in the mythical history except as 
the father of Théseus: it may even be doubted whether his name 
is anything more than a mere cognomen of the god Poseidén, who 
was (as we are told) the real father of this great Attic 
Héraklés. As I pretend only to give a very brief outline 
of the geneggl territory of Grecian legend, I cannot permit myself 
to recount in detail the chivalrous career of Théscus, who is found 
both in the Kalydénian boar-hunt and in the Argonautic expe- 
dition—his personal and victorious encounters with the robbers 
Sinnis, Prokruggés, Periphétés, Skiron, and others—his valuable 
service in riddifg his country of the Krommyonian sow and the 
Marathénian bull—his conquest of the Minotaur in Kréte, and his 
escape from the dangers of the labyrinth by the aid of Ariadné, 
whom he sabsequently carries off and abandous—his many amorous 
adventures, and his expeditions both against the Amazons and into 
the under-world along with Peirithous.’ 

Thucydidés delineates the character of Théseus as a man who 
combined sagacity with political power, and who conferred upon his 
country the inestimable benefit of uniting all the separate and self- 
governing démes of Attica into onc common political society? — From 
the well-earned reverence attached to the assertion of Thucydidés, 
it has been customary to reason upon this assertion as historically 
authentic, and to treat the romantic attributes Which we find in 
Plutarch and Diodérus as if they were fiction superinduced upon 
this basis of fact.e Such a view of the case is in my judgemeut erro- 
neous. he athletic and amorous knight-errant is the old version 
of the character—the profound and long-sighted politician is a sub- 


Théseus. 


1 Mgeus had by Médea (who took 
refuge at Athens after her flight from 
Corinth) a son named Médus, who 
passed into Asia, and was considered as 
the eponymus and progenitor of the 
Median people. Datis, the general, who 
commannded the invading Persian army 
at the battle of Marathdén, sent a formal 
communication to the Athenians an- 
nouncing himself as the descendant of 
Médus, and requiring to be admitted as 
king of Attica: such is the statement of 
Diodérus (Exe. Vatic. vii.-x. 48: see 
also Schol. Aristophan. Pac. 289). 

2 Ovid. Metamorph. vii, 433.— 

wee e eee “Te, maxime Thesen, 

Mirata est Marathon Cretei sanguine Tauri; 

Quodque Suis securus arat Cromyona colonus, 

Munus opusque tuum est. Tellus Epidauria 

per te 


Clavigeram vidit Vuleant occumbere prolem : 
Vidit ef. immanem Cephisias ora Procrustem. 
Cercyonis letum vidit Cerealis Mleusin. 
Occidit ille Sinis,’ &c. 


Respecting the amours of Théseus, 
Ister cspecially seems to have entered 
into great details; but some of them 
were noticed both in the Hesiodic poems 
and by Kekrops, not to mention Phere- 
kydés (Athen. xiii. p. 557). Peirithous, 
the intimate friend and companion of 
Théseus, is the eponymous hero of the 
Attic déme or gens Perithoide (Ephorus 
ap. Photium, v. Περιθοῖδαι). 

+ Thueyd. ii, 15. Ἐπειδὴ δὲ Θησεὺς 
ἐβασίλευσε, γενόμενος μετὰ τοῦ ξυνετοῦ 
καὶ δυνατὸς, τά τε ἄλλα διεκόσμησε τὴν 
χώραν, καὶ κατάλυσας τῶν ἄλλων πόλεων 
τά τε βουλευτήρια καὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς, ἐς τὴν 
νῦν πόλιν. . . . ξυνῴκισε πάντας. 
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sequent correction, introduced indeed by men of superior mind, but 
destitute of historical warranty, and arising out of their desire to 
find reasons of their own for concurring in the veneration which the 
general public paid more easily and heartily to their national 
hero. Théseus, in the Iliad and Odyssey, fights with the ‘ane 
Lapithe agains’ the Centaurs: Théseus, in the Hesiodie paems, is 
misguided by his passion for the beautiful Aéglé, daughter of Pano- 
peus :! and the Théseus described in Plutarch’s biography is in great 
part a continuation and expansion of these saine or similar attributes, 
mingled with many local legends, explaining, like the Fasti of Ovid, 
or the lest Aitia of Kallimachus, the original genesis of prevalent 
religious and social customs.? Plutarch has doubtless greatly softened 
down and modified the adventures which he found in the Attic logo- 
graphers, as well as in the poetical epics called Théséis. For in his 
preface to the life of Théseus, after having emphatically declared 
that he is about to transeend the boundary both of the known and 
the knowable, but that the temptation of comparing the founder of 
Athens with thefounder of Rome is irresistible, he concludes with 
the following remarkable words: “I pray that this fabulous matter 
may be so far obedient to my endeavours as to receive, when puri- 
fied by reason, the aspect of history: in those cases where it haugh- 
‘tily scorns plausibility and will admit no alliance with what is pro- 
bable, I shall beg’ for indulgent hearers, willing to receive antique 
narrative in a mild spirit.” We here see that Plutarch Platareh— 
sat down, not to recount the old fables as he found them, handling the 
is . matter of 
but to purify them by reason and to impart to them the legend 
aspect of history. We have to thank him for having retained, after 
this purification, so much of what is romantic and marvellous; but 
we may be sure that the sources from which he borrowed were more 
romantic and marvellous still. It was the tendency of the enlight- 
ened men of Athens, from the days of Solén downwards, to refine 
and politicise the character of Théseus:* even Peisistratus expunged 
from one of the Hesiodie poems the line which described the violent 


His legend- 


1 Thiad, i. 265; Odyss. xi. 321. I do 
not notice the suspected line, Odyss, xi. 
690. 

2 Diodérus also, from his disposition 
to assimilate Théseus to Héraklés, has 
given us bis chivalrous as well as his 
political attributes (iv. 61). 

3 Plutarch, Théseus, i. Εἴη μὲν οὖν 
ἡμῖν, ἐκκαθαιρόμενον λόγῳ τὸ μυθῶδες 
ὑπακοῦσαι καὶ λαβεῖν ἱστορίας ὄψιν" ὅπου 
δ᾽ ἂν αὐθαδῶς τοῦ πιθανοῦ περιφρονῇ, καὶ 


μὴ δέχηται τὴν πρὸς τὸ εἰκὸς 
μίξιν, εὐγνωμόνων ἀκροατῶν δεησόμεθα, 
καὶ πράως τὴν ἀρχαιολογίαν προσδεχο- 
μένων. 

4 See Isokratés, Panathenaic, (t. ii. p. 
510-512, Auger); Xenoph. Memor. iii. 5, 
10. In the Helene Encomium, Iso- 
kratés enlarges moro upon the personal 
exploits of Théseus in conjunction with 
his great political merits (Ὁ. ii. p. $42- 
350, Auger). 
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passion of the hero for the fair Auglé:' and the tragic poets found 
it more’ congenial to the feelings of their audience to exhibit him 
as a dignified and liberal sovereign, rather than as an adventurous 
single-handed fighter. But the logoeraphers and the Alexandrine 
poets remained more faithful to the old fables. The story of 
Hekalé, the hospitable old woman who received and blessed Thé- 
seus when he went against the Marathénian bull, and whom he 
found dead when hg came back to recount the news of his success, 
was treated by Kallimachus :* and Virgil must have had his mind 
full of the unrefined legends, when he numbered this Attic Héra- 
klés among the, unhappy sufferers condemned to endless pevance in 
the under-world. 

Two however among the Théseian fables cannot be dismissed 
without some special notice,—-the war against the Amazons, and 
the expedition against Kréte. The former strikingly illustrates 
the facility as well as the tenacity of Grecian legendary faith ; the 
latter embraces the story of Daedalus and Minos, two of the most 
eminent among Grecian ante-historical personages. 

The Amazons, daughters of Arés and Hgrmonia,* are both early 
Legend of Creations, and frequent reproductions, of the ancieut 
the Amazons. enic—which was indeed, we may generally remark, 
largely occupied both with the exploits and sufferings of women, or 
heroines, the wives and daugh#@rs of the Grécian heroes—and 
which recognised in Pallas Athéné the finished type of an irre- 
sistible female warrior. A nation of courageous, hardy and inde- 
fatigable women, dwelling apart from men, permitting only a short 
temporary intercourse for the purpose of renovating their numbers, 
and burning out their right breast with a view of enabling them- 
selves to draw the bow freely, —this was at once a general type stimu- 
lating to the fancy of the poets, and a theme eminently popular with 
his hearers. Nor was it at all repugnant to the faith of the latter, 
who had no recorded facts to guide them, and no other standard of 
credibility as to the past except such poctical narratives themselves 
—to conceive communities*of Amazons as haying actually existed 


1 Plutarch, Théseus, 20, νούσης (probably spoken by Théseus 
2 See the epigram of Krinagoras, An- | himself, see Plutarch, Théseus, c. 14). 
tholog. Pal. vol. AL ᾿ pid ep. Xv. ed. Ἴθι, πρηεῖα γυναικῶν, 
Brunck. and Kallimach. Frag. 40. Τὴν ὁδὸν, ἣν ἀνίαι θυμαλγέες ob περόωσιν' 
᾿Αεέδει δ᾽ (Kallimachus) ‘ExdAns re φιλοξείνοιο Πόλλακι σεῖ᾽, ὦ μαῖα, φιλοξείνοιο καλιῆς 
καλῶν; Μνησόμεθα' ξυνὸν γὰρ ἐπαύλιον ἔσκεν ἅπασι. 
Καὶ Θησεῖ Μαραθὼν οὖς ἐπέθηκε πόνους. 3 -Virgil, Δμοϊᾷ, vi. 617.“ Sedet 
Some beautiful lines are preserved by | aternumque sedebit Infelix Théseus.” 
sate . : 
Suidas, v. ᾿Επαύλια, περὶ Ἑκάλης Oa-| * Pherekyd, Fragin. 35, Didot, 
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in anterior time. Accordingly we find these warlike females con- 
stantly reappearing in the ancient poems, and universally accepted 
as past realities. In the Iliad, when Priam wishes to illustrate em- 
phatically the most numerous host ip which he ever found 

himself included, he tells us that it was assembled in tence” 
Phrygia, on the banks of the Sangarius, for the purpose of registing 
the formidable Amazons. When Bellerophén is to be employed on 
a deadly and perilous undertaking,’ by those who indirectly wish to 
procure his death, he is despatched against the Amazons. In the 
fEthiopis of Arktinus, describing the post-Homeric war of Troy, 
Penthesileia, queen of the Amazons, appears as the most effective 
ally of the besieged city, and as the most formidable enemy of the 
Greeks, succumbing only to the invincible might of Achilles? The 
Argonautic heroes find the Amazons on the river Thermédén, in 
their expedition along the southern coast of the Euxine. To the 
same spot Iéraklés goes to attack them, in the performance of the 
ninth labour imposed upon him by Eurystheus, for the purpose of 
precuring the girdle of the Amazonian queen [ippolyté ;3 and we 


Its antiquity 


are told that they had not yet recovered from the losses 
sustained in this severe aggression when Théseus also as- 
saulted and defeated them, carrying off their queen An- 


Glorious 
achieve- 
ments of the 
Aiazons. 


‘tiopé.* This injury they avenged by invading Attica,—an under- 


1 Jliad, iii. 186; vi, 152, 

3 See Proclus’s Argument of the lost 
ALthiopis (Fragm. Epicor. Greecor. ed. 
Diintzer, p. 16). We are reduced to 
the first book of Quintus Smyrnamus for 
some idea of the valour of Penthesileia: 
it is supposed to be copied iore or less 
closely from the /Ethiopis. Sve 'l'ych- 
sen’s Dissertation prefixed to his edition 
of Quintus, sections 5 and 12. Com- 
pare Dio. Chrysostom. Or. xi. p. 350, 
Reisk. Philostratus (Heroiea, ¢. 19, p. 
751) gives a strange transformation of 
this old epical narrative into a descent 
of Amazons upon the island sacred to 
Achilles. 

3 Apollon, Rhod. 11, 966, 1004; Apol- 
lod. ii. 5-9; Dioddr. ii. 46; iv. 16. The 
Amazons were supposed to speak the 
Thracian language (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
fi. 952), though some authors asserted 
them to be natives of Libya, others of 
fEthiopia (ib, 965). 

Hellanikus (Fragm. 33, ap. Schol. 
Pindar. Nem, iii, 65) said that all the 
Argonauts had assisted Héraklés in’ this 
expedition: the fragment of the old 
epic poem (perhaps the ᾿Αμαζόνια) there 


quoted mentions Telamén specially. 

4 Tho many diversities in the story 
respecting Thésecus and the Amazon 
Antiopé are well set forth in Bachet de 
Meziriac (Commentaires sur Ovide, t, i. 
Ρ. 317). : 

Welcker (Der Epische Cyclus, p. 315) 
supposes that the ancient epic poem, 
called by Suidas ᾿Αμαζόνια, related to 
the invasion of Attica by the Ama- 
zons, and that this poem is the same, 
under another title, as the ᾿Ατθὶς of 
Hegesinous cited by Pausanias: I cannot 
say that he establishes this conjecture 
satifactorily, but the chapter is well 
worth consulting. The epic Théséis 
scems to have given a version of the 
Aimazonian contest in many respects 
different from that which Plutarch has 
put together out of the logographers 
(see Plat. Thés.28): it contained a nar- 
rative of many unconnected exploits 
belonging to Théseus, and Aristotle cen- 
sures it on that account as ill-constructed 
(Poetic. ὁ. 17). 

The ᾿Αμαζφονὶς or ᾿Αμαζονικὰ of Onasus 
can hardly have been (as Heyne sup- 
poses, ad Apollod. ii, 5, 9) an epic 
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taking (as Plutarch justly observes) “ neither trifling nor feminine,” 
especially if, according to the statement of Hellanikus, they crossed 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus on the winter ice, beginning their march 
from the Asiatic side of the Palus Meotis.| They overcame all 
the resistances and difficulties of this prodigious march, and pene- 
trated,even into Athens itself: where the final bdttle, hard-fought 
and at one time doubtful, by which Théseus crushed them, was 
fought—in the very heart of the city. Attic antiquaries confidently 
pointed out the exact position of the two contending armies: the 
left wing of the Amazons rested upon the spot occupied by the 
commemorative monument called the Amazoneion ; the right wing 
touched the Pnyx, the place in which the public assemblies of the 
Athenian democracy were afterwards held. The details and flue- 
tuations of the combat, as well as the final triumph and consequent 
truce, were recounted by these authors with as complete faith and 
as much circumstantiality as those of the battle of Plateea by Hero- 
dotus. The sepulchral edifice called the Amazoucion, the tomb or 
pillar of Antiopé near the western gate of the city—the spot called 
the Horkomosion near the temple of Théseus—even the hill of 
Aveiopagus itself, and the sacrifices which it was customary to offer 
to the Amazons at the periodical festival of the Théseia—were all 
so many religious mementos of this victory > which was moreover 
a favourite subject of art both With the sculptor and the painter, 
at Athens as well as in other parts of Greece. 

No portion of the ante-historical epic appears to have been more 
deeply worked into the national mind of Greece than this invasion 
and defeat of the Amazons. It was not only a constant theme of 
the logographers, but was also familiarly appealed to by the popu- 
lar orators along with Marathon and Salamis, among those antique 
exploits of which their fellow-citizens might justly be proud. It 
formed a part of the retrospective faith of Herodotus, Lysias, Plato. 
and Isokratés,? and the exact date of the event was settled by the 


poem: we may infer from the rational- 
ising tendency of the citation from it 
(Schol, ad Theocrit. xiii. 46, and Schol. 


cratiOn, vy. ᾿Αμαζονεῖον ; Aristophan. 
Lysistrat. 678, with the Scholia, 2118- 
chyl. (Kumenid, 685) says that the 


Apollén. Rhod. i, 1207) that it was a 
work in prose. There was an ᾿Αμαζονὶς 
by Possis of Magnésia (Athenewus, vii. 
Σ 296), 

' Plutarch, Théseus, 27, Pindar 
(Olymp. xiii. 84) represents the Ama- 
zons as having come from the extreme 
north, when Bellerophon conquers them. 

3 Plutarch, Théseus, 27-28; Pausan. 
i, 2, 4; Plato, Axiochus, c. 2; Harpo- 


Amazons assaulted the citadel from the 
Areiopagus :— 


Πάγον τ' ὕλρειον τόνδ᾽, ᾿Αμαζόνων ἕδραν 

Σκηνάς τ᾽, ὅτ᾽ ἦλθον Θησέως κατὰ φθόνον 

Στρατηλατοῦσαι, καὶ πόλιν νεόπτολιν 

Τήνδ᾽ ὑψίπυργον ἀντεπύργωσάν ποτε. 

3 Herodot. ix. 27. Lysias (Epitaph. 
ο. 3) represents the Amazons as ἄρχουσαι 
πολλῶν ἔθνων : the whole race, according 
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chronologists.'' Nor did the Athenians stand alone in such a belief. 
Throughout many other regions of Greece, both European and 
Asiatic, traditions and memorials of the Amazons were found. At 
Megara, at Troezen, in Laconia near Cape Teenarus, at Cheroneia 
in Beeétia, and in more than one part of Thessaly, sepulchres or 
monuments of the Amazons were preserved. The warlike women 
(it was said), on their way to Attica, had not traversed those coun- 
tries without leaving some evidences of their passage.” 

Amongst the Asiatye Greeks the supposed traces of the Amazons 
were yet more numerous. Their proper territory was qpeir 
asserted to be the town and plain of Themiskyra, near ‘ly. 
the Grecian colony of Amisus, on the river Thermédén, a region 
called after their name by Roman historians and geographers. 
But they were believed to have conquered and occupied in earlier 
times a much wider range of territory, extending even to the coast 


of Iénia and Abéolis. 


Ephesus, Smyrna, Kymé, Myrina, Paphos 


and Sinopé were affirmed to have been founded and denominated 


by them.' 


to him, was nearly extinguished in their 
unsuccessful and calamitous invasion of 
Attica, Isokratés (Panegyriec. t. i. p. 
206, Auger) says the same: also Pana- 
thénaic. t. ili, p. 460, Apger; Demosth. 
Epitaph. p. 1991, Reisk.  Pausanias 
quotes Pindar’s notice of the invasion, 
and with the fullest belief of its his- 
torical reality (vii. 2. 4). Plato men- 
tions the invasion of Attica by the 
Amazous in the Menexenus (c. 9), but 
the passage in the treatise De Legg. c. 
ii, p. 804,- -ἀκούων yap δὴ μύθους πα- 
λαιοὺς πέπεισμαι, &C.—is even ἃ stronger 
evidence of his own belief. And Xeno- 
phon, in the Anabasis, when he com- 
pares the quiver and the hatchet of his 
barbarous enemies to ‘those which the 
Amazons carry,” evidently believed him- 
self to be speaking of real persons, 
though he could have seen only the 
costumes and armature of those painted 
by Mikén and others (Anabas. iv. 4, 10; 
compare /Eschy]. Supplic. 293, and 
Aristophan. Lysistr. 678; Lucian, Ana- 
chars. c. 34, v. iii, p. 318). 

How copiously the tale was enlarged 
upon by the authors of the Atthides, we 
see in Plutarch, Théseus, 27-28. 

Hekatweus (ap. Steph. Byz. ᾿Αμαζο- 
μεῖον; also Fragm., 350, 351, 352, Didot) 
and Xanthus (ap. Hesychium, v. Bou- 
λεψίη) both treated of the Amazons: 
the latter passage ought to be added to 
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Some authors placed them in Libya or Ethiopia ; and 


the collection of the Fragments of Xay- 
thus by Didot. 
Clemens Alexandr, Stvomat. i. p. 
336; Manmor, πη, Epoch, 21, 
2 Plutarch, Thés. 27-28. Steph. Byz. 
. ᾿Αμαζονεῖον. Pausan, ii. 32, 8; iil. 


3 Pherckydés ap. Schol. Apollon. Rh. 
τ. 875-992; Justin, ii, 4; Strabo, xii. 
p. O47. Θεμίσκυραν, τὸ τῶν ᾿Αμαζόνων 
οἰκητήριον τ Diodar. ii, 45-46; Sallust 
ap. Serv. ad Virgil. duneid, xi, 659; 
Pompon, Mela, i. 19; Plin. Tl. N. vi. 
+. The geography of Quintus Curtius 
(vi. +) and of Philostratus (Heroic, ὁ. 
19) is on this point indetinite, and even 
inconsistent. 

4 Ephor. Fragm. 87, Didét. Strabo, 
xi. p. 5053 xi, p. 5735 xiii, p. 622. 
Pausan, iv. 31, 65 vii, 2, 4, Tacit. 
Ann, iii, 61, Schol. Apollon, Rhod, ii. 
960, 

The derivation of the name Sinopé 
from an Amazon was given by Hekatieus 
(Fragm, 352). Themiskyra also had one 
of the Amazons for its eponymus (Ap- 
pian, Bell. Mithridat. 78). fers 

Some of the most venerated religious 
legends at Sinopé were attached to the 
expedition of Héraklés against the Ama- 
yons: Autolykus, the oracle-giving hero, 
worshipped with great solemnity even 
at the tine when the town was besieged 
by Lucullus, was the companion of 
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when the Pontic Greeks on the north-western shore of the Euxine 
had become acquainted with the hardy and daring character of the 
Sarmatian maidens,—who were obliged to have slain each an enemy 
in battle as the condition of obtaining a husband, and who arti- 
ficially prevented the growth of the right breast during childhood,— 
theyspould imagine no more satisfactory mode cf accounting for 
such attributes than by deducing the Sarmatians from a colony of 
vagrant Amazons, expelled by the Grecian heroes from their terri- 
tory on the Thermédén.! Pindar ascribed the first establishment 
of the memorable temple of Artemis at Ephesus to the Amazons. 
And Pausanias explains in part the pre-eminence which this temple 
enjoyed over every other in Greece by the widely diffused renown of 
its female founders,” respecting whom he observes (with perfect 
truth, if we admit the historical character of the old epic), that 
women possess an unparalleled force of resolution in resisting 
adverse events, siyce the Amazons, after having been first roughly 
handled by Iléraklés, and then completely defeated by Théseus, 
eould yet find courage to play so conspicuous a part in the defence 
of Troy against the Grecian besiegers.* 

e It is thus that in what is called carly Grecian history, as the 
Greeks themselves looked back upon it, the Amazons 
were among the most prominent and undisputed per- 
sonages. Nor will’the circumstance appear wonderful if 
we reflect, that the belief in them was first established at 
a time when the Grecian mind was fed with nothing clse but reli- 
gious legend and epic poetry, and that the incidents of the supposed 
past, as received from these sources, were addressed to their faith 
and feelings, without being required to adapt themselves to any 
canons of credibility drawn from present experience. But the time 
came when the historians of Alexander the Great audaciously 
abused this ancient credence. Amongst other tales calculated to 


Universally 
received as 
a portion of 
the Greck 
past. 


Héraklés (Appian, ib. c. 83). Even a 


to check the growth of the right breast: 
small mountain village in the territory 


of Ephesus, called Latoreia, derived its 
name from one of the Amazons (Athena. 
i. P 31). 
Herodot. iv. 
pres the long tale imagined by the 
ontic Greeks, of the origin of the 
Sarmatian nation. Compare Hippo- 
cratés, De Aére, Locis et Aquis, c. 17; 
Ephorus, Fragm. 103; Skymn. Chius, 
ν. 102; Plato, Legg. vii. p. 804; Diodgy. 
ii. 34. 
The testimony of Tippokratés certi- 
fies the practice of the Sarmatian women 


108-117, where he | 


| Toy δέξιον δὲ μαζὸν οὐκ ἔχουσιν. Παι- 
δίοισι γὰρ ἐοῦσιν ἔτι νηπίοισιν αἱ μητέρες 
χαλκεῖον τετεχνήμενον ἐπ᾿ αὐτέῳ τούτῳ 
| διάπυρον ποιέουσαι, πρὸς τὸν μαζὸν τιθέασι 
τὸν δέξιον" καὶ ἐπικαίεται, ὥστε τὴν αὔξη- 
σιν φθείρεσθαι, ἐς δὲ τὸν δέξιον ὦμον καὶ 
| βραχίονα πᾶσαν τὴν ἴσχυν καὶ τὸ πλῆθος 
ἐκδιδόναι. 

Ktésias also compares ἃ warlike Sakian 
woman to the Amazons (Fragm. Persic. 
' Gi. pp. 221, 449, ΒΑ). 

3 Pausan. iv. 31,6; vii. 2,4. Dionys. 
Poriégét. 828. 

3 Pausan, i. 15. 2. 
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exalt the dignity of that monarch, they affirmed that after his 
conquest and subjugation of the Persian empire, he had been 
visited in Hyrcania by Thalestris, qucen of the Amazons, 
who, admiring his warlike prowesg was anxious to be 
enabled to return into her own country in a condition to 
produce offspring of a breed so invincible! But the 
Greeks had now been accustomed for a century and a half to 
historical and philosophical criticism—and that uninguiring faith, 
which was readily accorded to the wonders of the past, could no 
longer be invoked for them when tendered as present reality. For 
the fable of the Ainazons was here reproduced in its naked sim- 
plicity, without being rationalised or painted over with historical 
colours. 

Some literary men indecd, among whom were Démétrius of 
Skepsis, and the Mitylenwan Theophanés, the companion of 
Pompey in his expeditions, still continued their belief bdth in 
Amazons present and Amazons past; and when it became noto- 
rious that at least there were none such on the banks of the Ther- 
médén, these authors supposed them to have migrated from their 
original locality, and to have settled in the unvisited regions north 
of Mount Caucasus.? Strabo, on the contrary, feeling that the 
grounds of disbelief applied with equal force to the ancient stories 
and to the modern,’rejected both the one and the other. But he 
remarks at the same time, not without some surprise, that it was 
usual with most persons to adopt a middle course,—to retain the 
Amazons as historical phenomena of the remote past, but to dis- 
allow them as realities of the present, and to maintain that the 
breed had died out® ‘The accomplished intellect of Julins Caesar 


1 Arrian, Exped. Alex, vii. 13; com- 


Amazons 
produced as 
present by 
the historians 
of Alexan- 
der.,* 


of Asiatic Sarmatia, north of the Caspian 
«This 


pare iv. 15; Quint. Curt, vi. 4; Justin, 
xhii. 4, The note of Freinshemius on 
the above passage of Quintus Curtius is 
full of valuable references on the subject 
of the Amazons, 

2 Strabo, xi. p. 503-504; Appian, 
Bell. Mithridat. c. 103; Plutarch, Pom- 
peius, ὦ. 856, Plin. N. H. vi. 7. Plu- 
tarch still retains the old description of 
Amazons from the mountains near the 
Thermédén: Appian keeps clear of this 
geographical error, probably copying 
more exactly the language of Theo- 
phanés, who must have been well aware 
that when Lucullus besieged Themis- 
kyra, he did not find it defended by the 
Amazons (see Appian, Bell. Mithridat. 
c. 78). Ptolemy (v. 9) places the Ama- 
zons in the imperfectly known regions 


and near the river Rha (Volga), 
fabulous community of women (observes 
Forbiger, Handbuch der alten Geo- 
graphie, ii. 77; p. 457) was a phenome- 
non inuch tov interesting for the geo- 
graphers easily to relinquish.” 

3 Strabo, xi. p. 505. Ἴδιον δέ τι συμ- 
βέβηκε τῷ λόγῳ περὶ τῶν ᾿Αμαζόνων. Οἱ 
μὲν γὰρ ἄλλοι τὸ μυθῶδες καὶ τὸ ἱστορικὸν 
διωρίσμενον ἔχουσι' τὰ γὰρ παλαιὰ καὶ 
ψευδῆ καὶ τερατῶδη, μῦθοι καλοῦνται" 
[ Note, Strabo docs ποὺ always speak of 
the μῦθοι in this disrespectful tone; ho 
is sometimes much displeased with those 
who dispute the existence of an histori- 
cal kernel in the inside, especially with 
regard to Homer.] ἡ δ᾽ ἱστορία βούλεται 
τἀληθὲς, ἄντε παλαιὸν, ἄντε νέον" καὶ τὸ 
τερατῶδες ἢ οὐκ ἔχει, ἣ σπάνιον. Περὶ δὲ 
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did not scruple to acknowledge them as having once conquered and 
held in dominion a large portion of Asia.’ And the compromise 
between early, traditional, and religious faith on the one 

hand, and established habits of critical research on the 
the historieal other, adopted by the historian Arrian, deserves to be 
w+ transeribed in his own words, as illustrating strikingly the 
powerful sway of the old legends even over the most positive-minded 
Greeks :—“ Neither Aristobulus nor Ptolemy (he observes), nor 
any other competent witness, has recounted this (visit of the Ama- 
zons and their queen to Alexander): nor does it seem to me that 
the race of the Amazons was preserved down to that time, nor 
have they been noticed either by any one before Alexander, or by 
Xenophdn, though he mentions both the Phasians and the Kolchians, 
and the other barbarous nations which the Greeks saw both before 
and after their arrival at Trapezus, in which marches they must 
have met with the Amazons, if the latter had been still in existence. 
Yet τὲ ὦ ineredible to me that this race of women, celebrated as 
they have been by authors so many and so commanding, should 
never have existed at all. he story tells of Uéraklés, that he set 
out from Greece and brought back with him the girdle of their 
queen Lfippolyté: also of Theseus and the Athenians, that they 
were the first who defeated in battle and repelled these women in 
their invasion of Europe; and the combat ot the Athenians with 
the Amazons has been painted by Mikou, not less than that between 
the Athenians and the Persians. Moreover Herodotus has spoken 
in many places of these women, and those -Athenian orators who 
have pronounced panegyrics ou the citizens slain in battle, have 
dwelt upon the victory over the Amazons as among the most 


Conflict of 
faith and 


τῶν ᾿Αμαζύνων τὰ αὐτὰ λέγεται καὶ νῦν 
καὶ παλαὶ, τερατώδη τ᾽ ὄντα, καὶ πίστεως 
πόῤῥω. Tis γὰρ ἂν πιστεύσειεν, ὡς γυ- 
ναικῶν στράτος, ἢ πόλις, ἢ ἔθνος, συσταίη 
ἂν πότε χωρὶς ἀνδρῶν ; καὶ οὐ μόνον συσ- 
ταίη, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐφόδους ποιήσαιτο ἐπὶ τὴν 
ἀλλοτρίαν, καὶ κρατήσειεν οὐ τῶν ἐγγὺς 
μόνον, ὥστε καὶ μέχρι τῆς νῦν ᾿Ιωνίας 
προελθεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ διαπόντιον στείλαιτο 
στρατίαν μέχρι τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς; ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν 
ταῦτά γε αὐτὰ καὶ νῦν λέγεται περὶ αὐτῶν' 
ἐπιτείνει δὲ τὴν ἰδιότητα καὶ 
τὸ πιστεύεσθαι τὰ παλαιὰ μᾶλ- 
λον ἢ τὰ νῦν. There are however 
other passages in which he speaks of the 
Amazons as realities. 

Justin (ii, 4) recognises the great 
power and extensive conquests of the 
Amazons in very early times, but says 
that they gradually declined down to 


the reign of Alexander, in whose time 
there were just @ fem remaining; the 
queen with these few visited Alexander, 
but shortly afterwards the whole breed 
became extinct. This hypothesis has 
the merit of convenience, perhaps of 
ingenuity, 

1 Suetonius, Jul. Cesar, c. 22. “In 
Syridé quoque regnasse Semiramin (Julius 
Cesar said this), magnamque Asie par- 
tem Amazonas tenuisse quondam.” 

In the splen@d triumph of the em- 
peror Aurelian at Rome after the defeat 
of Zenobia, a few Gothic women who 
had been taken in arms were exhibited 
among the prisoners ; the official placard 
carried along with them announced them 
as Amazons (Vopiscus Aurel, in Histor. 
August. Scrip. p. 260, ed. Paris). 
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memorable of Athenian exploits. If the satrap of Media sent 
any equestrian women at all to Alexander, I think that they 
must have come from some of the neighbouring barbarous tribes, 
practised in riding and equipped jg the costume generally called 
Amazonian.””} 

There cannot e a more striking evidence of the indelible'force 
with which these ancient legends were worked into the national 
faith and feelings of the Greeks, than these remarks of a judicious 
historian upon the fable of the Amazons. Probably if any plausible 
mode of rationalising it, and of transforming it into a quasi-political 
event, had been offered to Arrian, he would have been better pleased 
ty adopt such a middle tern and would have rested comfortably 
in the supposition that he believed the legend in its trae meaning, 
while his less inquiring countrymen were imposed upon by the 
exaggerations of pocts. But as the story was presented to him 
plam and unvarnished, either for acceptance or rejection, his 
feelings as a patriot and a religious man prevented him from 
applying to the past such tests of credibility as his untrammeled 
reason acknowledged to be paramount in regard to the present. 
When we see moreover how much his belief was strengthened, arid 
all tendency to scepticism shut out, by the familiarity of his eye 
and memory with sculptured or painted Amazons’—we may calcu- 
laté the irresistibl@ force of this sensible demonstration on the 
convictions of the unlettered public, at once more deeply retentive 
of passive impressions, aud unaccustomed to the countervailing 
habit of rational investigation into evidence. Had the march of 
an army of warlike women, from the ‘Thermédéu or the Tanais 
into the heart of Attica, been recouuted to Arrian as an incident 
belonging to the time of Alexander the Great, he would have 
rejected it no less emphatically ghan Strabo; but cast back as it 
was into an undefined past, it took rank among the hallowed tradi- 
tions of divine or heroic antiquity,—gratifying to extol by rhetoric, 
but repulsive to scrutinise in argument.* 

1 Arrian, Expedit, Alexand. vii. 13, 10 indisputable), why are we required to 

2 Ktésias described as real animals, \ presume, in the absence of all proof, an 
existing in wild and distant rogions, the historical basis for each of those other 
heterogeneous and fantastic combina- narratives, such as the Kalydénian boar- 
tions which he sawfoulptured in the hunt, the Argonantic expedition, or the 
East (see this stated and illustrated in siege of Troy, which go to make up, 
Bahr, Preface to the Fragm. of Ktésias, along with the story of the Amazons, 
pp. 58, 59). _ the aggregate matter of Grecian legend- 

3 Heyne observes (Apollodér. ii, 5,9) ary faith? {f the tale of the Amazons 
with respect to the fable of the Ama- could gain currency without any such 
zons, “In his historiarum fidem aut’ support, why not other portions of the 


vestigia nemo quesiverit.” Admitting ancient epic ¢ : 
the wisdom of this counsel (and 1 think Αἱ author of casy belief, Dr. F. Nagel, 
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vindicates the historical reality of the 
Amazons (Geschichte der Amazonen, 
Stutgart, 1838), I subjoin here a 
different explanation of the Amazonian 
tale, proceeding from another author 
who rejects the historical basis, and 
contained in a work of learning and 
value (Guhl, Hphesiuca, Berlin, 1843, p. 
132) -% 

“Td tantum monendum videtur, Ama- 
zonas nequaquamn historice accipiendas 
esse, sed e contrario totas ad mytbo- 
logiam pertinere. Karu enim fabulas 
quuin ex frequentium hierodularum 
gregibus in cultibus et sacris Asiaticis 
ortas esse ingeniose ostenderit Tolken, 
jam inter omnes mytholugie peritos constat, 
Amazonibus nihil fere nisi peregrini 
cujusdam cultis notionem expressum 
ease, ejusque cum Greecorum religione 
certamen frequentibus istis pugnis de- 
signatum esse, quas cuin Atmazonibus 
tot Grecorum heroes habuisse crede- 
bantur, Hercules, Bellerophon, Theseus, 
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Achilles, et vel ipse, quem Ephesi 
cultum fuisse supra ostendimus, Diony- 
sus. Que Amazonum notio primaria, 
quum paulatim Kuemeristica (ut ita 
dicam) ratione ita transformaretur, ut 
Amazone pro vero feminarum populo 
haberentur, necesse quoque erat, ut 
omnibus fere locis, ubi ejusmodi reli- 
gionum certamina’ locum habuerunt, 
Amazones habitasse, vel eo usque pro- 
cessisse, erederentur, Quod cum nus- 
quam inanifestins fuerit, quam in Asié 
niinore, et potissimum in e& parte que 
Grecian versus vergit, haud mirandum 
est omnes fere ejus ore urbes ab Ama- 
zonibus conditas putari,” 

Ido not know the evidence upon which 
thi conjectural interpretation rests, byt 
the statement of it, though it boasts so 
many supporters among mythological 
critics, carries no appearance of pruba- 
bility to ny mind. Priam fights against 
the Amazons as well as the Grecian 
heroes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
KRETAN LEGENDS.—MINOS AND HIS FAMILY. 


To understand the adventures of Théseus in Kréte, it will be 
necessary to touch briefly upon Minds and the Krétan heroic 
genealogy. 

Minés and Rhadamanthus, according to Homer, are sons of 
Zeus, by Europé,' daughter of the widely-celebrated yyinos ana 
Phoenix, born in Kréte. Minds is the father of Deuka- fe aan ae 
lién, whose son Tdomencus, in conjunction with Mérionés, 2s 
conducts the Kretan troops to the host of Agamemmnén before Troy. 
Minés is ruler of Knossus, and familiar companion of the great 
Zeus. 116 is spoken of as holding guardianship in Kréte—not 
necessarily meaning the whole of the island: he is farther deco- 
rated with a golden sceptre, and constituted judge over the dead in 
the under-world to settle their disputes, in which function Odysseus 
finds him—-this however by a passage of comparatively late inter- 
polation into the Odysscy. He also had a daughter named 
Ariadné, for whom the artist Daedalus fabricated in the town of 
Knossus the representation of a complicated dance, and who was 
ultimately carried off by ‘Théseus: she died in the island of Dia, 
deserted by Théscus and betrayed by Dionysos to the fatal wrath 
of Artemis. Rhadamanthus seems togapproach to Minds both in 
judicial functions and posthumous dignity. Ife is conveyed ex- 
pressly to Eubooa, by the semi-divine sea-carriers the Phaacians, to 
inspect the gigantic corpse of the carth-born Tityus—the longest 
voyage they ever undertook. He is moreover after death promoted 
to an abode of undisturbed bliss in the Elysian plain at the ex- 
tremity of the earth.” 


1 Europé was worshipped with very | its leaves (Theophrast. Hist. Plant. i. 9), 
peculiar solemnity iwthe island of Kréte 2 Homer, Iliad, xiii. 249. 450; xiv. 
(see Dictys Cretensis, De Bello Trojano, | 321, Odyss, xi. 322-568; xix. 179; iv. 
i.e. 2), A | ὅθεν, Sul, : 

The venerable plane-tree, under which | The Homeric Minds in the under- 
Zeus and Europé had reposed, was still | world is not a judge of the previous 
shown, hard by a fountain at Gortyn ; lives of the dead, so as to determine 
in Kréte, in the time of Theophrastug: | whether they deserve reward or punish- 
it was said to be the only plane-tree | ment for their conduct on earth: such 
in the neighbourhood which never cast | functions are not assigned to him earlier 
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According to poets later than Homer, Europé is brought over 
by Zeus from Pheenicia to Kréte, where she bears to him 
three sons, Minds, Rhadamanthus and Sarpédon, The 
latter leaves Kréte and settles jn Lykia, the population of which, 
as well as that of many other portions of Asia Minor, is connected 
by vayjous mythical genealogies with Kréte, thouga the Sarpéd6én 
of the Lliad has no connexion with Kréte, and is not the son of 
Europé. Sarpédon, having become king of Lykia, was favoured 
by his father, Zeus, with permission to live for three generations.' 
At the same time the youthful Miletus, a favourite of Sarpédén, 
quitted Kréte, and established the city which bore his name on the 
coast of Asia Minor. Rhadamanthus became sovercign of and 
lawgiver among the islands in the Aégean: he subsequently went to 
Beedtia, where he married the widowed Alkméné, mother of Héraklés. 

Europé finds in Kréte a king Astérius, who marries her and 
adopts her children by Zeus ; this Astérius is the sou of Krés, the 
eponym of the island, or (according to another genealogy by which 
it was attempted to be made out that Minds was of Dorian race) 
he was a son of the daughter of Krés by T'ecktamus, the sou of 
Dérus, who had migrated into the island from Greece. 

Minds married Pasiphaé, daughter of the god llélios and Per- 


Europé. 


Paxiphae seis, by whom he had Katreus, Deukalién, Glaukus, 
anc ne . ὦ 5 
Minotaur. Androgeos,—names marked in the legéndary narrative, — 


together with several daughters, among whom were Ariadné and 
Phedra. He offended Poseid6n by neglecting to fulfil a solemnly- 
made vow, and the displeased god atticted his wife Pasiphaé with 
a monstrous passion for a bull. ‘The great artist Daedalus, son of 
Eupalamus, a fugitive from Athens, became the confidant of this 
amour, from which sprang the Minotaur, a creature half-man and 
half-bull? ‘This Minotaur was imprisoned by Minds in the laby- 
rinth, an inextricable enclosure constructed by Da:dalus for that 
express purpose by order of Minds. 


than the time of Plato. He administers | the logographers to account for the 


justice anony the dead, who are con- 
ceived as a sort of society, requiring 
some presiding judge : θεμιστεύοντα νε- 
κύεσσι, with regard to Minds, is said 
very much like (Odyss. xi. 484) νὸν δ᾽ 
αὖτε μέγα κρατέεις νεκύεσσι with regard 
to Achilles, See this inatter partially 
illustrated in Heyne’s Excursus xi. to 
the sixth book of the Hnueid of Virgil. 

1 Apollodér. iii, 1, 2. Kal αὐτῷ δι- 
δωσι Ζεὺς ἐπὶ τρεῖς γενεὰς Civ. This 
circumstance is evidently imagined by ' 


appearance of Sarpédén in the Trojan 
war, fighting against Idomeneus, the 
grandson of Minés, Nisus is the epony- 
mus of Niswa, the port of the town of 
Megara: his tomb was shown at Athens 
(Pausan, i. 19,5). Minds is the eponym 
of th® island of Minoa (opposite the port 
of Nisaa), where it was affirmed that the 
fleet of Minds was stationed (Pausan. i. 
44, 5), 
2 Apollodér. iii, 1, 2, 
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Minés acquired great nautical power, and expelled the Karian 
inhabitants from many of the islands of the A®gean, gots ana 
which he placed under the government of his sons on Ns 
the footing of tributaries. He undertook several expeditions 
against various places on the coast—one against Nisus, the son of 
Pandion, king of Megara, who had amongst the hair of his head 
one peculiar ‘Tock of a purple colour: an oracle had pronounced 
that his life and reign would never be in danger so long as he 
preserved this precious lock. The city would have remained inex- 
p&tgnable, if Skylla, the daughter of Nisus, had not conceived a 
violent passion for Minds. While her father was asleep, she cut 
off the lock on which his safety hung, so that the Krétan king 
soon became victorious. Instead of performing his promise to 
carry Skylla away with him to Kréte, he cast her from the stern of 
his vessel into the sea: both Skylla and Nisus were changed into 
birds. 

Androgeos, son of Minds, having displayed such rare qualities 
as to vanquish all his competitors at the Panathenaic peatn of 
festival in Athens, was sent by ἤρου the Athenian king auneeret 
to contend against the bull of Marathén,—an enterprise tyrinst s 
in which he perished, and Minds made war upon Athens ΗΝ 
to avenge his death. He was for a long time unable to take the 
city: at length he prayed to his father Zeus to aid him in obtaining 
redress from the Athenians, and Zeus sent upon them pestilence 
aud famine. In vain did they endeavour to avert these calamities 
by offering up as propitiatory sacrifices the four daughters of 
Hyakinthus. Their sufferings still continued and the oracle 
directed them to submit to any terms which Minds might exact. 
He required that they should send to Kréte a tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidcus, periodically, to be devoured by the 
Minétaur,?— offered to him in a labyrinth constructed by Deedalus, 
including countless different passages, out of which no person 
could escape. 

Every ninth year this offering was to be ΠΡ ἢ The more 
common story was, that the youths and maidens thus Athenian | 
destined to destruction were selected by lot—but the the Minotaur. 
logographer Hellanikus said that Minos came to Athens and 


' Apollodér. iii. 15, 8. See the Ciris of | story with tolerable fidelity; Ovid takes 
Virgil, a juvenile poem on the subject | considerable liberties with it (Metam. 
of this fable; also Hyginus, f. 198; | viii. 5-150). 
pce ay Hippol, 1200, Propertius 2 Apolloddr, iti. 15, 8. 

(iii. 21) gives the features of the 
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chose them himself.! The third period for despatching the vic- 
tims had arrived, and Athens was plunged in the deepest afilic- 
tion, when Théseus determined to devote himself as one of them, 
and either to terminate the sanguiuary tribute or to perish. He 
prayed to Poseidin for help; while the Delphian god assured 
him that Aphrodité would sustain and extricate him. On arriving 
Selfdevotion 80 Kunossus he was fortunate enough to captivate the 
of Theseus affections of Ariadné, the daughter “of Minds, who sup- 
Minowwur plied him with a sword and a clue of thread. With 
“the former he contrived to kill the Minotaur, the latter 
served to guide his footsteps in escaping from the labyrinth. 
Having accomplished this triumph, he left Kréte with his ship 
and companions unhurt, carrying off Ariad{ié, whom however he 
soon abandoned on the island of Naxos. On his way home to 
Athens, he stopped at Delos, where he offered a grateful sacrifice 
to Apollo for his escape, and danced, along with the young men 
and maidens whom he had rescued’ from the Mindtaur, a dance 
called the Geranus, imitated from the twists and convolutions of 
the Krétan labyrinth. It had been concerted with his father 
Afigeus, that if he succeeded in his enterprise against the Minotaur, 
he should on his return hoist white sails in his “ship i in place of the 
black canvass which she habitually carried when employed on this 
mournful embassy. But Theseus forgot to make the change of 
sails ; so that A®geus, seeing the ship return with her equipment 
of mourning unaltered, was impressed with the sorrowful con- 
viction that his son had perished, and ‘cast himself into the sea. 
The ship which made this voyage was preserved by the Athenians 
with careful solicitude, being constantly repaired with new timbers, 
down to the time of the Phalerian Démétrius: every year she was 
sent from Athens to Delos with a solemn sacrifice and spccially- 
nominated envoys. ‘The priest of Apollo decked her stern with 
Athenian  gatlands before she quitted the port, and during the 
commemora- time which elapsed until her return, the city was under- 
monies. stood to abstain from all acts car rying with them public 
impurity, so that it was unlawful to put to death any person even 
under formal sentence by the dikastery. ‘This accidental circum- 
stance becomes especially memorable, from its having postponed 
for thirty days the death of the lamented Sokratés.? 
1 See, on the subject of Théscus and human victims paid by Athens to Minés 
the Minotaur, Eckermann, Lehrbuch is an historical fact. Upon what this 
der Religions Geschichte und Mytho- belief is grounded, I confess I do not 


logie, vol. ii, ch. xiii. p. 133. He see. 
pintains that the tribute of these 2 Plato, Phedon, c. 2, 3; Xenoph. 


ES 
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The legend respecting Théscus, and his heroic rescue of the 
seven noble youths and maidens from the jaws of the Minitaur, 
was thus both commemorated and certified to the Athenian public, 
by the annual holy ceremony and by the unquestioned identity of 
the vessel employed in it. Ther were indeed many varicties in 
the mode of nasrating the incident ; and some of the Attic logo- 
graphers tricd to rationalise the fable by transforming the Minétaur 
into a general or a powerful athlete, named Taurus, whom Théseus 
vanquished in Kréte.! But this altered version never overbore the 
old fanciful character of the tale as maintained by the poets. A 
great number of other religious ceremonies and customs, as well as 
several chapels or sacred enclosures in honour of different heroes, 
were connected with different acts and special ordinances of Thé- 
seus. ‘To every Athenian who took part in the festivals of the 
Oschophoria, the Pyanepsia, or the Kybernésia, the name of this 
great hero was familiar; while the motives for offering to hin 
solemn worship at his own special festival of the Théseia, became 
evident and impressive. 

The same Athenian legends which ennobled and decorated the 
character of Théscus, painted in repulsive colours the attributes of 
Minds ; and the traits of the old Homeric comrade of Zeus were 
buried under those of the conqueror and oppressor of Athens. 
His history, like that of the other legendary personages of Greece, 
consists almost entirely of a string of family romances amity of 
and tragedies. I1is son Katreus, father of Aéropé, wife Min 
of Atreus, was apprised by an oracle that he would perish by the 


Memor. iv. 8,2. Plato especially noticed 


τοὺς δὶς ἔπτα ἐκείνους, the seven youths | 


and seven maidens whom Théseus con- 
veyed to Kréte and brought back safely: 
this number seems an old and constant 


feature in the legend, maintained by Ὁ 
Sappho and Bacchylidés, as well as by | 
Euripidés (Here. Fur, 1318). See Ser- | 


vius ad Virgil. Aneid. vi. 21. 
1 For the general narrative and its 
discrepancies, see Plutarch, Thés. ον. 1ὅ-- 


19; Diodér. iv. 60-62; Pausan. i. 17, | 


3; Ovid, Kpist. Ariadn. Thés. 104, In 
that other portion of the work of 
Diodérus which relates more especially 
to Kréte, and is borrowed from Krétan 
logographers and historians (v. 64-80), 
he mentions nothing at all respecting 
the war of Minés with Athens. 

In the drama of Euripidés called Thé- 
seus, the genuine story of the youths 
and maidens about to be offered as food 
to the Mindtaur was introduced (Schol, 


ad Aristoph. Vesp. 312). 

Ariadué figures in the Odyssey along 
with Théseus: she is the daughter of 
Minos, carried off by Théseus from 
Kréte, and killed by Artemis in the 
way home: there is no allusion to 
Mindtaur, or tribute, or self-devotion of 
Théseus (Odyss. xi. 324). This is pro- 
bably the oldest and simplest form of 
the legend—one of the many amorous 
(compare Theognis, 1232) adventures of 
Théseus: the rest is added by post- 
Homeric poets. 

The respect of Aristotle for Minés 
induces him to adopt the hypothesis 
that the Athenian yoyths and maidens 
were not put to death in Kréte, but 
grew old in servitude. (Aristot. Fragm. 
Βοττιαίων Πολιτεία, p. 106, ed. Neu- 
mann, of the Fragments of the treatise 
Περὶ Πολιτειῶν, Plutarch, Quest. το. 
p. 298). 
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hand of one of his own children: he accordingly sent them out of 
the island, and Althzmenés, his son, established himself in Rhodes. 
Katreus having become old, and fancying that he had outlived the 
warning of the *eracle, went over to Rhodes to see Althemenés. 
In an accidental dispute which arose between his attendants and 
the islanders, Althemenés inadvertently took part and slew his 
father without knowing him. Glaukus, the youngest son of Minés, 
pursuing a mouse, fell into a reservoir of honey and was drowned. 
No one knew what had become of him, and his father was incon- 
solable; at length the Argeian Polycidus, a prophet wonderfully 
endowed by the gods, both discovered the boy and restored him to 
life, to the exceeding joy of Minds.' 

The latter at last found his death in an cager attempt to overtake" 
Mindsang 2H punish Daedalus. T his great artist, the eponymous 
eens hero of the Attic gens or déme called the Dwdalida, and 
latter to ~~ the descendant of Erechtheus through Métion, had been 
Sicily. . . . . ie . 

tried at the tribunal of Arciopagus and banished for 
killing his nephew ‘Talos, whose rapidly improving skill excited his 
envy.” He took refuge in Kréte, where he acquired the confidence 
of Minds, and was employed (as has been already mentioned) in 
constructing the Jabyrinth ; subsequently however he fell under the 
displeasure of Minds, and was confined as a close prisoner in the 
inextricable windings of bis own edifice. lis unrivalled skill and 
resource however did not forsake him. Ife manufactured wings 
both for himself and for his son Ikarus, with which they flew over 
the sea. The father arrived safely in Sicily at Iamikus, the resi- 
dence of the Sikanian king Kokalus; but the son, disdaining pa- 
ternal example and ἀΠηΙση  ρη, flew 80. high that his wings were 
melted by the sun and he fell into the sea, which from him was 
called the Ikarian sea.* 

Dedalus remained for some time in Sicily, leaving in various 
Min6s goes Parts of the island many prodigious evidences of mecha- 
Kae terig Bical and architectural skill* At length Minds, bent 
kined. upon regaining possession of his person, undertook an 
expedition against Kokalus with a numerous fleet and army. Ko- 
kalus, affecting readiness to deliver up the fugitive, and receiving 
Minis with apparent friendship, ordered a bath to be prepared for 


1 Apolloddr, iii. cap. 2-3, ane in Sicily (Ephor, Fr. 99; 
2 Pherekyd. Fragm. 105; Melnik Philist. Fragm. 1, Didot) ; probably 
Fragm. 82 (Didot) ; Pausan. vii. 4, | Antiochus noticed it also (Diodér. xii. 


3 Diodér. iv. 79; Ovid, Maranon: | 71). Kokalus was the point of com- 
viii. 181. Both Ephorus and Philistus | mencement for the Sicilian historians. 
Tggptioned the coming of Daedalus to: 4 Diodér. iv. 80, 
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him by his three daughters, who, eager to protect Daedalus at any 
price, drowned the Krétan king in the bath with hot water.' Many 
of the Krétans who had accompanied him remained in Sicily and 
founded the town of Minoa, which they denomipated after him. 
But not long afterwards Zeus infstigated all the inhabitants of 
Kréte (except she towns of Polichna and Presus) to. ¥., 

undertake with one accord an expedition against Ka- seftrments’ 


elsew here—- 


mikus for the purpose ofsavenging the death of Minds. connected 
αὶ β ‘i oF % : with tl 
They besieged Kamikus in vain for five years, until at voyage of 


last. famine compelled them to return. On their way bei 
along the coast of Italy, in the Gulf of Tarentum, a terrible storm 
destroyed their fleet and obliged them ,to settle permanently in 
*the country: they founded Hyria with other cities, and became 
Messapian Iapygians. Other settlers, for the most part Greeks, 
immigrated into Kréte to the spots which this movement had left 
vacant. In the second generation after Minds, occurred the Trojan 
war. The departed Minds was exceedingly offended with the 
Krétans for co-operating in avenging the injury to Menelaus, since 
the Grecks generally had lent no aid to the Krétans in their expe- 
dition against the town of Kamikus. He semt upon Kréte, after 
the return of Idomenecus from Troy, such terrible visitations’ of 
famine and pestilence, that the population again died out or expa- 
triated, and was egain renovated by fresh immigrations, ὁ 
‘Lhe intolerable suffering? thus brought upon the Krétans aoe 
by the anger of Minds, for having co-operated in the ὅρια μον 
general Grecian aid.to Menclaus, was urged by them fino." 
to the Greeks as the reason why they could take no part 

in resisting the invasion of Xerxés; and it is even pretended that 
they were advised and encouraged to adopt this ground of excuse 


by the Delphian oracle.’ 


1 Pausan. vil. 4, 5; Schol, Pindar. | question being put by the Krétan en- 
Nem. iv. 95; Hygin. fab. 44; Conon, , voys whether it would be better for 
Narr. 25; Ovid, Ibis, 291.— ‘ thein to aid the Greeks against Xerxés 
or not, is highly emphatic and poetical: 
70 νήπιοι, ἐπιμέμφεσθε ὅσα ὑμῖν ἐκ τῶν 
Μενελέω τιμωρημάτων Μίνως ἔπεμψε μη- 
This story formed the subject of a lost νίων δακρύματα, ὅτι of μὲν οὐ ξυνεξεπρή- 
drama of Sophoklés, Καμίκιοι or Μίνως; ξαντο αὐτῷ τὸν ἐν Καμίκῳ θάνατον γενό- 
it was also told by Kallimachus, ἐν μενον, ὑμεῖς δὲ κείνοισι τὴν ἐκ Σπάρτης 
Αἰτίοις, as well as by Philostephanus ἁρπαχθεῖσαν ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὺς βαρβάρου γυναῖκα. 
(Schol. Iliad, ii. 145), | Tf such an answer was ever returned 

3. This curious and very characteristic ; at all, I cannot but think that it must 
narrative is given by Herodot. vii. 169-- | have been from some oracle in Kréte 
: | itself, not from Delphi. The Delphian 

3 Herodot. vii. 169. The answer as- ; oracle could never have so far forgotten 
eribed to the Delphian oracle, on the | ita obligations to the general eae of 


“Vel tua maturet, sicut Minola fata, 
Per caput infuse fervidus humor aqua.’”” 
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Such is the Minds of the poets and logographers, with his 

Portrait of legendary and romantic attributes: the familiar comrade 

8:-- ᾿ . A 
how varied.” of the great Zeus,—the judge among the dead in Hadés, 
—the husband of Pasiphaé, daughter of the god Iélios,— the 
father of the goddess Ariadne, as well as of Audrogeos, who 
perishes and is worshipped at Athens,' and of the boy Glaukus, 
who is’ miraculously restored to life by a prophet,—the person be- 
loved by Skylla, and the amorous pursuef of the nymph or goddess 
Britomartis,?—the proprietor of the Labyrinth and of the Minétaur, 
and the exactor of a periodical tribute of youths and maidens from 
Athens as food for this monster,—lastly, the follower of the fugitive 
artist Dedalus to Kamikus, and the victim of the three ill-disposed 
daughters of Kokalus in a bath. With this strongly-marked por-' 
trait, the Minds of Thucydidés and Aristotle has scarcely anything 
in common except the name. He is the first to acquire Thalusso- 
kraty, or command of the A¥gean sea: he expels the Karian inha- 
bitants from the Cyclades islands, and sends thither fresh colonists 
under his own sons; he put down piracy, in order that he may 
receive his tribute regularly ; lastly, he attempts to conquer Sicily, 
but fails in the enterprise and perishes.*? Here we have conjectures, 
derived from the analogy of thé Athenian maritime empire in the 
historical times, substituted in place of the fabulous incidents, and 
attached to the name of Minds, : 

In the fable a tribute of seven youths and seven maideng is pajd 
to him periodically by the Athenians ; in the historicised narrative 
this character of a tribute-collector is preserged, but the tribute is 
money collected from dependent islands ;* and Aristotle points out 
Greece, at that critical moment, which | ons, ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἠδύνατο, τοῦ Tas προσόδϑὴς 


involved moreover the safety of all its μᾶλλον ἰέναι αὐτῷ. See also ὁ. 8. 
own treasures, as to deter the Krétans |  Aristot. Polit. ii. 7, 2. Δοκεῖ δ᾽ ἡ 


from giving assistance. | νῆσος καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἀρχὴν τὴν Ἑλληνικὴν 
' Hesiod. Theogon. 949; Pausan, i. ! πεφυκέναι καὶ κεῖσθαι καλῶς. .. διὸ καὶ 
1,4. Thy τῆς θαλάσσης ἀρχὴν κατέσχεν ὁ MI- 


* 

2 Kallimach, Hymn. ad Dian. 189. : νως, καὶ τὰς νήσους τὰς μὲν ἐχειρώσατυ, 
Strabo (x. p. 476) dwells also upon the | ras δὲ ᾧκισε' τέλος δ᾽ ἐπιθέμενος τῇ Σι- 
atrange contradiction of the Jegends : κελίᾳ τὸν βίον ἐτελεύτησεν ἐκεῖ περὶ 
concerning Minds: I agree with Hoeckh Κάμικον. 

(Kreta, ii. p. 93) that δασμόλογος in this! Ephorus (ap. Skymn. Chi. 542) re- 
assage refers to the tribute exacted | peated the saine statement: he men- 
rots Athens for the Minotaur. tioned also the indigenous king Krés. 

3 Thucyd. i. 4. Μίνως yap, παλαίτατος | ‘It is curious that Herodotus ex- 
ὧν ἀκοῇ ἴσμεν, ναυτικὸν ἐκτήσατο, καὶ ᾿ pressly denies this, and in language 
τῆς νῦν Ἑλληνικῆς θαλάσσης ἐπὶ πλεῖστον . which shows that he had made special 
ἐκράτησε, καὶ τῶν Κυκλάδων νήσων ἦρξέ | inquiries about it: he says that the 
τε καὶ οἰκιστὴς αὐτὸς τῶν πλείστων ἐγέ- | Karians or Leleges in the islands (who 
vero, Κᾶρας ἐξελάσας καὶ robs ἑαυτοῦ | were, according to ‘Thucydidés, expelled 
παῖδας ἡγεμόνας ἐγκαταστήσας: τό τε. by Minds) paid no tribute to Minds, 
λῃστικὸν, ὡς εἰκὸς, καθήρει ἐκ τῆς θαλάσ- but manned his navy, i. e. they stoud 
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to us how conveniently Kréte is situated to exercise empire over 
the AXgean. The expedition against Kamikus, instead of being 
directed to the recovery of the fugitive Deedalus, is an attempt on 
the part of the great thalassokrat to conquer Sicily. Herodotus 
gives us generally the same view’ of the character of Minés as 
a great maritime king, but his notice of the expedition against 
Kamikus includes the mention of Dedalus as the intended ‘object 
of 1.) Ephorus, while he described Minés as a commanding and 
comprehensive lawgiver imposing his commands under the sanction 
of Zeus, represented him as the imitator of an carlier lawgiver 
named Rhadamanthus, and also as an immigrant into Kréte from 
the Aolic Mount Ida, along with the priests or sacred companions 
of Zeus called the Idi Dactyli. Aristotle too points him out as 
the author of the Syssitia, or publie meals common in Kréte as 
well as at Sparta,—other divergences in a new direction from the 
spirit of the old fables”? . 

The contradictory attributes ascribed to Minds, together with the 
perplexities experienced by those who wished to introduce a regular 
chronological arrangement into these πὰ εξ events, has led 
both in ancient and in modern times to the @&pposition of tyo 
kings named Minds, one the grand§on of the other,—Minos L., the 
son of Zeus, lawgiver and judge,—Minos IL, the thalassokrat,—a 
gratuitous conjecture, which, without solving the problem required, 
only adds one to the numerous artifices employed for imparting the 
semblance of history to the disparate matter of legend. The Kré- 
tans were at all times, from Homer downward, expert and practised 
seamen. But that they were ever united under one government, 
or ever exercised maritime dominion in the A¢gean is a fact which 
we are neither able to affirm nor to deny. The Odyssey, in so far 
as it justifies any inference at all, points against such a supposition, 
since it recognises a great diversity both of inhabitants and of 
languages in the island, and designates Minds as king specially of 


to Minds much in the same relation! Ephorus, Fragm. 63, 64, 65. He set 
as Chios and Lesbos stood to Athens | aside altogether the Homeric genealogy 


(Herodot. i. 171). One may trace here 
the influence of those discussions which 
must have been prevalent at that time 
respecting the maritime empire of 
Athens. 

' Herodot. vii. 170. Λέγεται γὰρ 
Μίνω κατὰ ζήτησιν Δαιδάλου ἀπικόμενον 
ἐς Σικανίην, τὴν νῦν Σικελίην καλουμένην, 
ἀποθανεῖν βιαίῳ θανάτῳ. ᾿Ανὰ δὲ χρόνον 
Κρῆτας, θεοῦ σφὶ ἐποτρύνοντος, &c. 

3 Aristot. Polit. ii. 7, 1; vii. 9, 2.} 


of Minés, which makes him brother of 
Rhadamanthus and born in Kréte. 

Strabo, in pointing out the many con- 
tradictions respecting Minos, remarks, 
Ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἄλλος λόγος οὐχ ὁμολογού- 
μενος, τῶν μὲν ξένον τῆς νήσου τὸν Μίνω 
λεγόντων, τῶν δὲ ἐπιχώριον. .By the 
former he doubtless means Ephorus, 
though he has not here specified him 
(x. p. 477). 
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Knéssus: it refutes still more positively the idea that Minés put 
down piracy, which the Homeric Krétans as well as others con- 
tinue to practise without scruple. 

Herodotus, though he in some places speaks of Minds as a person 
historically cognisable, yet in ‘one passage severs him pomtedly 
from the generation of man. The Samian despot,‘ Polykratés (he 
tells is) was the first person who aspired to nautical dominion, ex- 
cepting Minds of Knéssus, and others before him (if any such 
there ever were) who may have ruled the sca; but Polykratés is 
the first of that which is called the generation of man who aspired 
with much chance of success to govern Iénia and the islands of the 
Egegp.”! Here we find it manifestly intimated that Minds did 
not belong to the generation of man, and the tale given by the 
historian respecting the tremendous calamities which the wrath of 
the departed Minds inflicted on Kréte confirms the impression. 
The king of Knéssus is a god or a hero, but not a man; he belongs 
to legend, not to history. He is the son as well as the familiar 
companion of Zeus; he marries the daughter of Hélios, and Ari- 
adné is numbered among his offspring. To this superhuman person 
are ascribed the @lest and most revered institutions of the island, 
religious and political, togeth@ with a period of supposed ante- 
historical dominion. That there is much of Krétan religious ideas 
and practice embodied in the fables concerning Minds can hardly 
be doubted ; nor is it improbable that the tale of the youths and 
maidens sent from Athens may be based in some expiatory offer- 
ings rendered to a Krétan divinity. ‘The orgiastie worship of 
Zeus, solemnized by the armed priests with impassioned motions 
and violent excitement, was of ancient date in that island, as well 
as the connexion with the worship of Apollo both at Delphi and 
at Délos. To analyse the fables and to elicit from them any ,trust- 
worthy particular facts, appears to me a fruitless attempt. The 
religious recollections, the romantic invention, and the items of 
matter of fact, if any such there be, must for ever remain indis- 
solubly amalgamated as the poct originally blended them, for the 
amusement or edification of his auditors. Loeckh, in his in- 
structive and learned collection of facts respecting ancient Kréte, 


1 Herodot. iii, 122. Πολυκράτης γὰρ | ἔχων Ἰωνίης τε καὶ νήσων ἄρξειν. 
ἐστὶ πρῶτος τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν Ἑλλήνων, ὃς The expression exactly corresponds 
θαλασσοκρατέειν ἐπενοήθη, παρὲξ Mivwds | to that of Pausanias, ix. 5, 1, ἐπὶ τῶν 
τε τοῦ Κνωσσίου, καὶ εἰ δή τις ἄλλος πρό- καλουμένων ‘Hpdwy, for the age preced- 
Tepos τούτον ἦρξε τῆς θαλάττης: τῆς δὲ ing the ἀνθρωπηΐη γενέη; also viii. 2, 1, 
ἀνθρωπηΐης λεγομένης yevéns | és τὰ ἀνωτέρω τοῦ ἀνθρώπων γένους. 
Πολυκράτης ἐστὶ πρῶτος ἔλπιδας πολλὰς 
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construes the mythical genealogy of Minds to denote a combination 
of the orgiastic worship of Zeus, indigenous among the Eteokrétes, 
with the worship of the moon imported from Phoenicia, and signified 
by the names Europé, Pasiphaé and Ariadué.! This is specious 
asa conjecture, but Ido not venture to speak of it in terms of 
greater confidenge. ; 
From the connexion of religious worship and legendary tales 
between Krete and various parts of Asia Minor,—the aginity no. 
Troad, the coast of Milétus and Lykia, especially be- yen kre 
tween Mount Ida in Kréte, and Mount Ida in 210 015,---- Mire. 
it seems reasonable to infer an ethnographical kindred or relation- 
ship between the inhabitants anterior to the period of Hilenic 
occupation. The tales of Irétan settlement at Minoa and En- 
gyion on the south-western coast of Sicily, and in Lapygia on the 
Gulf of Tarentuf, conduct us to a similar presumption, though the 
want of evidence forbids our tracing it farther. In the tine of 
Herodotus, the Eteokrétes, or aboriginal inhabitants of the island, 
were confined to Polichna and Prasus; but in earlier times, prior 
to the encroachments of the Hellénes, they had occupied the larger 
portion, if not the whole of the island. Minds Was originally thgir 
hero, subsequently adopted by the immigrant Hellénes,—at least 
TIerodotus considers him as barbarian, not TTelenic? 


' Woeckh, Kreta, vol. ii, pp. 56-67, | them ina manner totally different from 
Κι ὁ. Miter also (Dorier, ii. 2, ΤῈ) puts 1 Hoeckh, 
a religious interpretation upon these 2 Herodot. i, 173, 
Kretu-Attie legends, but he explains | ᾿ 
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CHAPTER XITI. 
ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION, 


Tuk ship Argo was the theme of many songs during the oldest 
Ship Διβὸ periods of the Grecian epic, even earlier than the Odyssey. 
vayssey, The king /étés, from whom she is departing, the hero 
Jasoi who commands her, and the goddess Héré, who watches 
over him, enabling the Argo to traverse distances and to eseape 
dangers which no ship had ever before encountered, are all cireum- 
stances briefly glanced at by Odysseus in his narrative to Alkinous. 
Moreover Eunéus, the son of Jason and Uypsipylé, governs Lemnos 
during the siege of Troy by Agamemnon, and carries on a friendly 
traffic with the Grecian camp, purchasing from them their Trojan 
prisoners.? 

‘The legend of “Plalus in Achaia Phthidtis, respecting tle. reli- 
gious solemmities connected with the family of Athamas and 
Phryxus (related in a previous chapter) is also interwoven with 
the voyage of the Argonauts; and both the legend and the- 
solemnities scem evidently of great antiquity. We know further, 
that the adventures of the Argd were narrated not only by Hesiod 


in Hesiod and in the Hesiodié poems, but also by Eumélus and the 
and Eumé- " ς . 
ws. author of the Naupaktian verses—by the latter seemingly 


at considerable length.’ But these pocms are unfortunately lost, 


; 6, Diintz. p. 61. 


' Odyss, xii. 69.— U 
Hanélus, Fyag. 2, 3, ὃ, p. 65, Diintz. 


Oly δὴ κείνη ye παρέπλει ποντόπορος νῆυς, 


᾿Αργὼ πασιμέλουσα, παρ᾽ Abjruo πλέουσα" 

Καί νύ κε τὴν ἔνθ᾽ ὦκα βάλεν μεγάλας ποτὶ 
πέτρας, 

᾿Αλλ᾽ Ἦρη παρέπεμψεν, ἐπεὶ φίλος fev ᾿Ιήσων. 

See also Iliad, vii. 470, 

> See Hesiod, Fragm. Catalog. Fr. 6, 
p. 33, Diintz.; Lod, Frag, 36, p. 59; 
Frag. 72, p. 47. Compare Schol. ad 
Apollén. Rhod. i. 459 ii, 178-297, 1125 ; 
iv. 254-284. Other poetical sourees— 

The old epic poem dyimius, Frag. 5, 
p. 57, Diintz. 

Kinethén in the Herakléia touched 
upon the death of Hylas near Kins in 
Mysia (Scholy Apollén, Rhod. i. 1357), 

The epic poem Nanpaktia, Frag. 1 to 


Epimenidés, the Krétan prophet and 
poet, composed a poem in 6500 lines, 
᾿Αργοῦς ναυπηγίαν τε, καὶ ᾿Ιάσονος εἰς 
Κόλχους ἀπυπλοῦν (Diogen. “Lar. i, 10, 
5), which is noticed more than once in 
the Scholia ou Apollénius, on snbjects 
connected with the poem (ii. 1125; iii. 
42). See Mimnerm. Frag. 10, Schneide- 
win, p. 85. 

Antimachus,in his poem Lydé, touched 
upon the Argonautic expedition, and 
has been partially copied by Apollénius 
Rhod. (Schol. Ap, Rh, i. 1290; ii, 296; 
iii, 4105 iv. 1153). 

The logographers Pherekydés and 
Hekatzeus seem to have related the ex- 


pedition at considerable length. 
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nor have we any means of determining what the original story 
was; for the narrative, as we have it, borrowed from later sources, 
is enlarged by local tales from the subsequent Greek colonics— 
Kyzikus, [Herakléia, Sinopé, and gthers. 

_Jasdn, commanded by Pelias to depart in quest of the golden 
fleece belonging*to the speaking ram whigh had carried ,. 


. 
Jasdo and 


away Phryxus and Llellé, was encouraged” by the oracle iis hereic 
to invite the noblest youth of Greece to his aid, and fifty ΡΣ 
of the most distinguished amongst them obeyed the call. H¢éraklds, 
Théseus, Telamén and Péleus, Kastor and Pollux, Idas and 
Lynkeus—Zétés and Kalais, the winged sons of Borcas—Mele- 
ager, Amphiarans, Képhcus, Laertés, Autolykus, Meneetius, ‘Aktor, 
Erginus, Euphémus, Ankawus, Poeas, Periklymtnus, Augeas, Eu- 
rytus, Admétus, Akastus, Keeneus, Kuryalus, Péneleds and Léitus, 
Askalaphus and Jalmenus, were among them. Argus the son of 
Phryxus, dirceted by the promptings of Athéné, built the ship, 
inserting in the prow a piece of timber, from the celebrated oak 
of Dedona, which was endued with the faculty of speceh:' Tiphys 
was the steersman, Idm6n (the son of Apollo) and Mopsus accom- 
panied them as prophets, while Orpheus came to amuse their 
weariness, and reconcile their quarrels, with his harp.? 


und Kunst (Gottingen, 1746, 2)" Stiick, | stemmate deducenda ordinem  ipsiun 
p. 61) contains an instructive Disserta- | nature congruere videbam. Naim et ἡ 
tion by Groddeck, Ueber die Argenan- | linie militia adseribi videbata Heroas, 
tika, a summary of the various autho- | quisper nature leges et ordinem fati eo 
rities respecting this expedition. ἮΝ Ὰ vita extrahere non potuére, ut 
' Apollon, Rhod. i, 525; iv. 580, | aliis ab hae expeditione remotis Heroum 
Apollodér, i. 9, 10. Valerius Flaceus | militiiy nomina dedisse narrari deberent 
(i, 800) softens down the speech of the | a Poctis οὐ Mythologis. In idem etiam 
ship Argé into ὁ, dream of Jason. Alex- | tempus avos ct nepotes conjici, consan- 
ander Polyhistor explained what wood ; guineos wtate longe infeviores privribus 
was used (Plin, HN, xiii. 22). ut wquales adjungi, concoquere vix 
2 Apollénius Rhodius, Apollodorus, | posse videtur.”—~ Art. Ancaus : ‘Scio 
Valerius Flaccus, the Orphie Argonau- | objici posse, si seriem illam imajorem 
tica, and Hyginus, have all given Cata- | respiciamus, hune Ancwum simul cum 
logues of the Argonautie heroes (there | proavo suo Valao in eandem profectum 
was one also in the lost tragedy called ; fuisse expeditionem, Sed similia ex- 
Λήμνιαι of Sophoklés, seo Welcker, Gr. | empl in aliis occurrent, et in fabulis 
Trag, i. 327): the discrepancics among ; rationem temporum non semper accu- 
them are numerous Sind irreconcileable. | ratam Ποῦ deducere.” — Art, Juséa: 
Burmann, in the Catalogus Argonau- | ‘Hlerculi eniin jam provecté state ad- 
taruin, prefixed to his edition of Valevius | hwsit Thescus juvenis, eb in Amazonid 
Flaccus, has discussed them copiously. | expeditione socius fuit, interfuit huic 
I transcribe one or two of the remarks | expeditioni, venatui apri Calydonii, οὖ 
of this conscientious and laborious | rapuit Helenain, qe cirea Trojanum 
critic, out of many of a similar tenor, | bellam = maxime floruit : que omnia 
on the impracticability of a fabulous | si Theseus tot tempornm intervallis dis- 
chronology. Immediately before the | tincta egit, secula duo vel tria vixisse 
first article, Acastus—‘‘ Neque enim in | debuit. Certe Jason Hypsipylem nep- 
wtatibus Argonautarum ullam rationein | tem Ariadnes, nee videre, nec Lemni 


᾿ ο 2 
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First they touched at the island of Lémnos, in which at that 


Lémnos. 


time there were no men; for the women, infuriated by 


jealousy and ill-treatment, had put to de: ath their fathers, 


husbands, and brothers.” 


The Argonauts, after some difficulty, 


were received with friendship, and even admitted into the greatest 


intimacy. 
of the island was the 


They staid some months, and the subseuent population 
uit of their visit. 


Ilypsipylé, the queen 


of the island, bore to Jason two sons.! 
They then proceeded onward along the coast of Thrace, up the 
Tellespont, to the southern coast of the Propoutis, inhabited by 


the Doliones and their king Kyzikus. 
entertained, but after their departure were 


fere they were kindly 
driven back to the 


same spot by a storm; and as they landed in the dark, the inha- 


bitants did not know them. 
which the clffef, Kyzikus, was killed by Jasén ; whereby 
much grief was occasioned as soon as the real facts 
After Kyzikus had been interred with 
every demonstration of mourning and solemnity, the 
Argonauts proceeded along the coast of Mysia? 
the voyage, they left Héraklés behind. 


Adventures 
at Kyzikus, 
in Bithynia, 
&e, Hera. 
klés and 
Ifylas. 
neus. 


vnie became known. 


A battle took place, in 


In this part of 
For Hylas, his favourite 


youthful companion, had been stolen away by the nymphs of a 
fountain, and Iéraklés, wandering about in search of him, neg- 
¥ 


lected to return. 


At last he sorrowfully retired, exacting hos- 


tages from the inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Kius that 


they would persist in the search.’ 


Φ 
cognosecere potuit.” — Art. Aleleayer : 
“Unum est quod alicui longum ordi- 
nem majorum recensenti serupulum 
movere possit: nimis longum interval- 
lum inter Zolum et Meleagruin inter- 
cedere, ut potuerit interfuisse huic cx- 
peditioni: cum nonus fere numerctur 
ab Molo, et plurimi ut Jason, Argus, ct 
alii δου θὰ tantum ab Aolo generatione 
distent. Sed swpe jam notavimus, 


frustra temporum concordiam in fabulis | 


«αν! 

Read also the articles Custdr 
Pollue, Nestor, Déleus, Stuphylns, &e. 

We may stand excused fur keeping 
clear of a chronology which is fertile 
only in difficulties, and ends in nothing 
but illusions. 

' Apollodér, i. 9, 17; Apollén. Rhod. 
i, 609-915; Herodot, iv. 145. Theo- 
kritus (idyll, xiii. 29) omits all mention 
of Lémmos, and represents the Argé as 
arriving on the third day from Idlkos at 
the Hellespont. Diodérus (iv, 11) also 


and 


lcaves out Lemnos. 

? Apollon. Rhod. 
lodor, i..9, 18. 

5. Apollodér. i. 9, 19. This was the 
religious legend, explanatory of a gere- 
mony performed for many centuries by 
the people of Prusa: they ran round 
the lake Askanius shouting and cla- 
mouring for Hylas—‘‘ut littus Hyla, 
fyla omne sonaret.” (Virgil, Eclog.) 
“in cujus memoriam adhue 
solemni cursationc lacum populus cir- 
cuit et Hylam voce clamat,” Solinus, 
ο, 42, . 

There is endless discrepancy as to the 
concern of Héraklés with the Argonauntic 
expedition, A story is alluded to in 
Aristotle (Politic. iii, 9) that the ship 
Argd herself refused to take him on 
board, because he was so much superior 
in stature aad power to all the other 
heroes—od γὰρ ἐθέλειν αὐτὸν ἄγειν τὴν 
᾿Αργὼ μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων, ὡς ὑπερβάλλοντα 
πολὺ τῶν πλωτήρων. ‘This was the story 


940-1020; Apol- 
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They next stopped in the country of the Bebrykians, where the 
boxing contest took place between the king Amykus and the 
Argonaut Pollux :' they then proceeded onward to Bithynia, the 
residence of the blind prophet Phipeus. is blindness had been 
inflicted by Poseidén as a punishment for having communicated to 
Phryxus the way to Kolchis. The choice κι been allowed to him 
between death and blindness, and he had preferred the latter? 
116 was also tormented by the harpies, winged monsters who came 
down from the clouds whenever his table was set, snatched the 
food from his lips and imparted to it a foul and unapproachable 
odour. In the midst of this misery, he hailed the Argonauts as 
his deliverers—his prophetic powers having enabled him to foresee 
their coming. ‘The meal being prepared for him, the harpies ap- 
proached as ; usual, but Zetes fuid KSalais, the winged sons of Boreas 
drove them away and pursued them. ‘They put forth all their 
speed, and prayed to Zeus to be enabled to overtake the monsters ; 
when Hermés appeared and directed them to desist, the harpies 
being ferbidden further to molest Phineus,* and retifing again to 
hae native cavern in Krcte.! 

Phineus, gratefnl for the relief afforded to him by the Argonauts, 
ἤροντο "Hien of the dangers of their voyage and of ae pre- 
cautions necessary for their msg: and through his suggestions 
they were enabled to pass through the terrific rocks called Sympleé- 
gades. These were two rocks which alternately opened ane te 
ntl shut, with a swift and violent collision, so that it was ylégades. 
difficult even for a bird to fly through during the short. interval. 
When the Argé arrived at the danacrots spot, Euphémus let loose 


of Pherekydes (Ir. 67, Didot) as well 1 See above, chap, vill, 

as of Antimachus (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2 Such was the old narrative of the 
i, 1299): it is probably a very ancient | Hesiodie Catalogue and Koiai. See 
portion of the legend, inasmuch as it 1 Sehol. Apollgn. Rhod, ii, 181-295, 
ascribes to the ship sentient powers, in 4 'This again was the old Hesiodic 
consonance with her other miraculous | story (Schol. Apoll. Rhod, ii, 296),-— 
properties. The etymology of Aphetie 
in Thessaly was connected with the tale ὃ ; 
of Hérakiés having there been put on, Apollodérnus (i. 9, 21). Apollénius (178-- 
shore from the Argé (Herodot. vii. 193): } 800), and Valerius Flace, (iv, 428-430) 
Ephorus said that he-staid away volun- | agree in most of the circumstances, 
tarily from fondness for Omphalé (Frag. * Such was the fate of the harpies as 
9, Didot). The old epie poet Kinathén | given in nae old Naupaktian Verses. 
said that Héraklés had placed the Kian | (See Fri Heke Kp. Gree, Diintzer, Nau- 
hostages at Trachin, aud that the Kians | pakt, Εν. ὦ, p. 61.) 

ever afterwards maintained a respectful The adventure of the Argonauts 
correspondence with-that place (Schol. | with Vhincus is given by Diodérus in 
Ap. Rh. i, 1357). This is the explana-|a manner totally different (Diodér. iv, 
tory legend connected with some exist- | 44): he seems to follow Dionysius of 
ing custom, which we are unable further | Mityléné (see Schol. Apollou, Rhod. ii, 
to unravel. 207). 


“ORO vty’ εὔχεσδον Λινηίῳ ὑψιμέδοντι. 
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a dove, which flew through and just escaped with the loss of a few 
feathers of her tail. This was a signal to the Argonauts, according 
to the prediction οὗ Phincus, that they might attempt the passage 
with confidence. Accordingly they rowed with all their might, 
and passed safely through : thé clos'ng rocks, held for a moment 
asunder by the powerful arms of Athéné, just crashed the orna- 
ments at the stern of their vessel. It had been deereed by the 
gods, that so soon as any ship once got through, the passage should 
for ever afterwards be safe and easy to all. The rocks became 
fixed in their separate places, and never again closed. 

After again halting on the coast of the Mariandynians, where 
their steersman ‘Tiphys died, as well as in the country of the 
Amazons, and after picking up the sons of Phryxus, who had been 
cast away by Poscid6n in their attempt to return from Kolehis to 
Greece, they arrived in safety at the river Phasis and the residence 
of Atetés. In passing by Mount Caucasus, they saw the eagle 
which gnawed the liver of Prométheus nailed to the rock, and 
heard the greans of the sufferer himself. The sons of Phrysus 
Arrivarat Were cordially welcomed by their mother Chalkiopée? 
ae Application was made to Afétes, that he would grant to 
the Argonauts, heroes of divine parentage and sent forth by the 
mandate of the gods, possession of the golden fleece: their aid in 
return was proffered to him against any or all of his encinies. 
But the king was wroth, and peremptorily refused, except upon 
conditions which seemed impracticable.*  Téphiestos had given 
him two ferocious and untameable bulls, with brazen feet, which 
breathed fire from their nostrils: Jasén was invited, as a proof 
both of his illustrious descent and of the sanction of the gods to 
his voyage, to harness these animals to the yoke, so as to plough a 
large field and sow it with dragon’s teeth. Perilous as the con- 
dition was, cach one ofgthe heroes volunteered to, make the attempt. 
Idmén especially encouraged Jason to undertake it,” and the god- 
Conations esses Téré and Aphrodité made straight the way for 
‘Tees him.’ ~ Meédea, the daughter of .étés and Eidyia, 


eae having seen the youthful hero in his interview with her 


ficece. father, had conceived towards him a passion which dis- 


1 Apollodér. i. 9,22. Apollon. Rhod. ' paktian Verses (Schol. Apollén. Rhod. 
ii. 310-615. ili, 515-325): Apollénius and others 
® Apollodér. i. 9,25. Apollén. Rhod. altered it. Jdmon, according to thei, 


ii, 850-1257, died in the voyage before the arrival at 
3 Apollén, Rhod, ili, 520-385, , Kolchis. 
* Apollon. Rhod. iii, 410, Apollodér. 6 Apollon. Rhod, iii. 50-200. Valer. 
i. 9, 23, Face. vi. 440-180, Hygin, fab, 22. 


“s’This was the story of the Nau- 
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posed her to employ every means for his salvation and success. She 
had received from Hekaté pre-eminent magical powers, and she 
prepared for Jason the powerful Prometheian unguent, extracted 
from a herb which had grown where the blood of Prométheus 
dropped. The body of Jasén having been thus pre-incdieated, be- 
cane invulnerable! cither by fire or by warlike weapons, He 
undertook the enterprise, yoked the bulls without suffering’ injury, 
and ploughed the field: when he had sown the dragon’s teeth, 
armed men sprung out of the furrows. But he had been fore- 
warned by Médea to cast a vast rock into the midst of them, upon 
which they began to fight with each other, so that he was easily 
enabled to subdue them all.? ὲ 
The task preseribed bad thus been triumphantly performed. 
ef Petes not only refused to hand over the golden ΠΡ 
fleeee, but even took measures for scerctly destroying ei 
the Argonauts and burning their vessel. IIe designed Argonauts. 
to mnrder them during the night after a festal banquet ; wee 
hu Aphrodite, watchful for the safety of Jasdn,* inspired ἡ 

he Kolchian king at the critical moment with an irresistible in- 
-unation for his nuptial bed. While he slept, the wise Idmén 
counselled the Argonauts to make their escape, and Medea agreed 
τὸ accompany them.? She lulled to sleep by a magic potion the 
dragon who guarded the golden fleece, placed that much-desired 
prize on board the vessel, and accompanied Jason with his com- 
panions in their flight, carrying along with her the young Apsyr- 
tus, her brother.’ 

Kétés, profoundly exasperated at the flight of the Argonauts 
with his daughter, assenibled his forces forthwith, and Parent of 
put to sca in pursuit of them. So energetic were his Agenants 
efforts that he shortly overtook the retreating vessel, Medea,” 
when the Argonauts again owed their safety to the stratagem of 
Médea. She killed her brother Apsyrtus, cut his body in pieces 
and strewed the limbs round about in the sea. Aetés on reaching 
the spot found these sorrowful traces of his murdered son; but 


while he tarried to collect the scattered fragments, and bestow upon 


t A iii. 835. odér. ap. Schel. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 59-86. 
1.) Be γα Pines, vil, 900, Ovid, ἢ Sich wat the story of the Naupak- 
Hpist. xii. 15. e ‘tian Verses. (See Fragm. 6, p. 61. 
' Piintver ap. Schol. Apollén, Rhod. iv, 
59, 86, 87.) : 

5 Apollodsr. 1, 9,25. Apollén, Rhod. 

5. Apollén. Rhod. iii, 1230-1400, iv. 220, 

3. The Naupaktian Verses stated this Pherekydés said that Jason killed the 
(see the Fragm. 6, ed. Diintzer, p. 61), dragon (Fr. 74, Did.). 


“Isset anhelatos non premedicatus in ignes 
Immemor Asonides, oraque adunca boum,’ 
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the body an honourable interment, the Argonauts eseaped.' The 
spot on which the unfortunate Apsyrtus was cut up received the 
name of Tomi This fratricide of Médea, however, so deeply 
provoked the indignation of Zeus, that he condemned the Argd 
and her crew to a trying voyage, full of hardship and privation, 
before she was permitted to reach home. The seturning heroes 
anes ᾿: traversed an unmeasurable length both of sea and of 
the Argo- iver: first up the river Phasis into the ocean which 


nauts-- cir- ¥ ᾧ 
cnitons and flows round the earth —then following the course of that 


pres circumfluous stream until its junction with the Nile? 
they came down the Nile into Egypt, from whence they carried 
the Argo on their shoulders by a fatiguing land-joumney to the lake 
Tritonis in Libya. Tfere they were rescued from the extremity of 

rant and exhaustion by the kindness of the local god ‘Triton, who 
treated them hospitably, aud even presented to Euphémus a clod 
of earth, as a symbolical promise that his descendants should one 
day found a city on the Libyan shore. The promise was amply 
redeemed by the flourishing and powerful city of Kyréné,! whose 


1 This is the story of Apollodorus rupted by a barbarian pronunciation, 
(1..9, 24), who seems to follow Phere: (Arvian, Periplus, Euxin, p. 6; Geogr. 
kydés (Fr. 73, Didot). Apollonius (ive Min. ve 1.) Compare Procop. Bell. 
225-480) and Valerius Flaccus (vill. Goth. iv. 2. 

262 sey.) give totally different cirenm-} Strabo connects the death of Apsyr- 
stances respecting the death of Apsyr-. tus with the Apsyrtides, islids off the 
tus: but the narrative of Pherekyvdés | coast of Iyria, in the Adviatic (vii. p. 
seems the oldest: so revolting a story 315), 

as that of the cutting up of the little 8. The original narrative was, that the 
boy cannot have been imayined in later Argd returned by navigating the cir- 
times. cumuluous ocean. This would be almost 

Sophoklés composed two tragedies on | certain, even without positive testimony, 
the adventures of Jasén and Médea, | from the early ideas entertained by the 
both lost—the Κολ χίδες. and the Ξκύθαι. | Greeks respecting geography; but we 
In the former he represented the | kuow further that it was the representa- 
murdef of the child Aspyrtus as having | tion of the Hesiodic poems, as well as 
taken place in the house of Alétés: | of Mimnermus, Hekatens and Pindar, 
in the latter he introduced the miti- } and even of Antimachus. Sehol. Pari- 
gating circumstance, that Apayrtus was! sin, Ap. Rhod. iv. 254. Ἑκαταῖος δὲ ὁ 
the sou of Alétés by a different mother | Miahovos διὰ τοῦ Φάσιδος ἀνελθεῖν φησὶν 
from Medea (Schol. Apollon, Rhod. iv. αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸν ᾿Ωκεαν'ν: διὰ δὲ τοῦ ᾽Ὥκεα- 
225). νοῦ κατελθεῖν eis τὸν Νεῖλον: ἐκ δὲ τοῦ 

* Apollodor, i. ἢ, 24, τὸν τόπον προσ- ᾿ Νείλου εἰς τὴν καθ᾿ ἡμᾶς θάλασσαν. ‘Hol- 
nydpevoe Τόμους. * Ovid. ‘Trist. ili. 9. | ὁδὸς δὲ καὶ Πίνδαρος ἐν Πυθιονίκαις καὶ 
The story that Apsyrtus was cut in | ᾿Αντίμαχος ἐν Λυδῇ διὰ τοῦ ᾽Ωκεανοῦ φα- 
pieces, is the etymological legend expla- | oly ἐλθεῖν αὐτοὺς εἰς τὴν Λιβνην" εἶτα 
uatory of the name Tomi. βαστάσαντας τὴν ᾿Αργὼ cis τὸ ἡμέτερον 

There was however a place called ἀφικέσθαι πέλαγος. Compare the Schol. 
Apsarus, on the southern coast of the | Edit. ad iv. 259. Φ 
Kuxine, west of Trapezus, where the * See the fourth Pythian ode of Pin- 
tomb of Apsyrtus was shown, and where | dar, and Apollén, Rhod. iv, 1551-1756. 
it was aflirmed that he had been put The tripod of Jasin was preserved by 
to death. He was the eponymus of | the Kuesperite in Libya, Diod. iv. 50: 
the town, which was said to have been | but the legend connecting the Argonauts 
once called Apsyrtus, and only cor- | with the lake Triténis in Libya, is given 
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princes the Battiads boasted themselves as lineal descendants of 
Luphémus. 

Refreshed by the hospitality of Tritén, the Argonauts found 
themselves again on the waters of the Mediterranean in their way 
homeward. “But before they arrivéd at Idlkos they visited Circé, 
at the island of .J2aa, where Médea was purified for the murder of 
Apsyrtus: they also stopped at Korkyra, then called Dropand, 
where Alkinous received and protected on The cave in that 
island where the marriage of Médea with Jason was consummated, 
was still shown in the time of the historian Timwus, as well as the 
altars to Apollo which she had erected, and the rites and sacrifices 
which she had first instituted.t. After leaving Korkyra, the Argé 
was overtaken by a perilous storm near the island of Théra. The 
heroes were saved from imminent peril by the supernatural aid of 
Apollo, who, shooting from his golden bow an arrow which picreed 
the waves like a track of light, caused a new island suddenly to 
spring up in their track and present to them a port of refuge. 
The island was called Anaphe ; and the grateful Argonauts esta- 
Dlished upon it an altar and sacrifices in honour of Apollo /Kelétés, 
which were ever afterwards continued, and traced back by the 
inhabitants to this originating adventure? 

On approaching the coast of Kréte, the Argonauts were pre- 
vented from landing by Talés, a man of brass, fabricated by 
Heéphaestos, and srecaited by Inm to Minds for the protection of 
the island This vigilant sentinel Invled against the approaching 
vessel fragments of rock, and menaced the heroes with destruction, 
But Médea deceived him by astratagem and killed him; detecting 
and assailing the one vulnerable point in his body. The Argo- 
nauts were thus enabled to land and refresh themerelves. They 
next proceeded onward to gina, where however they again 
experienced resistance before they could obtain water-—then along 
the coast of Kubwa and Lokris back to Tolkos in the gulf of 
Pagasw, the place from whenee they had started. The proceed- 
ings of Piling during, their absence, and the signal revenge taken 
upon him by Médea cater their return, have ὁ ἘΠΕ been narrated 


with some considerable differences in γάμων ἱδρύσασθαι συνεγγὺς μὲν τῆς θαλάσ- 

Herodotus, iv. 179, ons, οὐ μακρὰν δὲ τῆς πόλεως. Ὄνομα- 
1 Apollon. Rhod. iy, 1153-1217. ΤΙ- (ovat δὲ τὸν μὲν, Νυμφῶν: τὸν δὲ, Νη- 

minus, Fr. 7-8, Didot. Τίμαιος ἐν Κερ- ρηΐδων. ΣΙ 3 . 

κύμᾳ λέγων γενέσθαι, τοὺς γάμους, καὶ ὁ Apollodér. 1.9,25. Apollon. Rhod. 

περὶ τῆς θυσίας ἱ ἱστορεῖ, ἔτι καὶ νῦν λέγων iv, 1700-1725, τὰ δι 

ἄγεσθαι αὐτὴν κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν, Μηδείας 3 Some called Talos a remnant of the 

πρῶτον θυσάσης ἐν τῷ τοῦ ᾿Απολλῶνος brazen race of men (Schol, Apoll. πᾷ, 


ἱερῷ. Kal βωμοὺς δέ φησι μνημεῖα των iy. 1041). 
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in a preceding section.’ The ship Argd herself, in which the 
chosen heroes of Greece had performed so long a voyage and 
braved so many dangers, was consecrated by Jason to Poseidon at 
the isthmus of Corinth. According to another account, she was 
translated to the stars by Athcné, aud became a constellation? 
Traces of the presence of the Argonauts were found not only in 
the regions which lay between Iélkos and Kolchis, but also in the 
Numerons Western portion of the Grecian world—distributed more 
amt ution OF less over all the spots visited by Grecian mariners or 
lentes settled by Greeian colonists, and scarcely less numerous 
the voy. than the wanderings of the dispersed Greeks and Trojans 
after the capture of Troy. The number of Jasonia, or temples 
for the heroic worship of Jason, was very great, from Abdéra in 
Thrace,* castward along the coast of the Kuxine, to Armenia and 
Media. The Argonauts had left their anchoring-stone on the 
coast of Bebrykia, near Kyzikus, and there it was preserved during 
the historical ages in the temple of the Jasomian Athénc.! They 
had founded the great temple of the Idaan mother on the moun- 
tain Dindymon, near Kyzikus, and the Hieron of Zeus Urios on 
the Asiatic point at the mouth of the uxine, near which was also 
the harbour of Phrysus.?  Idmén, the prophet of the expedition, 
who was believed to have died of a wound by a wild boar on the 
Mariandynian coast, was worshipped by the inhabitants of the 
Pontic Heérakleia with great solemnity, as their Heros Poliuchus, 
and that too by the speci ial direction of the Delphian god, Auto- 
lykus, another companion of Jasén, was worshipped as Cckist by 
the inhabitants of Sinopé. Moreover, the historians of Herakleia 
pointed out a temple of Hekate in the neighbouring country of 
Paphlagonia, first erected by Médea;* and the important town of 


' Apollodér. i. 9, 306, Apollén. Rhod. 5 Neanthés ap. Strabo. i.p.45. Apol- 


iv. 1658, lin, Rhod. i, 1125, and Schol. Steph. 
2 Dioddr. iv. 53.  Mrastoth. Catas- | Byz. v. Φρίξος. 
terism. ¢. 35. Apollénius mentions the fountain 


3 Straho, xi, p. 526-531. called Jasonem, on the hill of Dindyimon, 
4 Apollon, Rhod. 1, 955-960, and the | Apollén. Rhod. 11. 532, and the citations 
Scholia, from Timosthenés and Herodjrus in 
There was in Kyzikus a temple of | the Scholia. Sce also Appian, Syriac, 
Apollo under different ἐπικλήσεις ; some | c. 63. 
called it the temple of the Jasonian 5. Sce the Historians of Hérakleia, 
Apollo. Nymphis and  Promathidas, Fragm. 
Another anchor however was pre- | Orelli, pp. 99, 100-104, Schol. 
served in the temple of Rhea on the | Apollén. Rhod. iv. 247. Strabo, xii. p. 
banks of the Phasis, which was affirmed | 546. Autolykus, whom he calls com- 
to be the anchor of the ship Argd.| panion of Jasén, was, according to 
Arrian saw it there, but seems to have | another legend, comrade of Héraklés in 
doubted its authenticity (Periplus, | his expedition against the Amazons. 
Fuxin. Pont. p. 9, Geogr. Min, v. 1). | 
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Pantikapewon, on the European side of the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
ascribed its first settleinent to a son of A%étés.' When the return- 
ing ten thousand Grecks sailed along the coast, called the Jaso- 
‘nian shore, from Sinopé to Hérakleia, they were told that the 
grandson of /étés was reigning kirfe of the territory at the mouth 
of the Phasis, and the anchoring-places where the Argé had 
stopped were specially pointed out tothem.? In the lofty régions 
of the Moschi, near Nolchis, stood the temply of Leukothea, 
founded by Phryxus, which remained both rich and respected 
down to the times of the kings of Pontus, and where it was .an 
inviolable rule not to offer up a ram.* The town of Dioskurias, 
north of the river Phasis, was believed to have been hallowed by 
the presence of Kastor and Pollux in the Ar@é, and to have 
received from them its appellation.* Iven the interior of Media 
and Armenia was full of memorials of Jasén and Médea, and their 
son Médus, or of Armenus the son of Jason, from whom the 
Greeks deduced not only the name and foundation of the Medes 
and Armenians, but also the great operation of gutting a channel 
through the mountains for the efflux of the river Araxes, which 
they compared to that of the Peneius in Thessaly.” And the 
Roman general Pompey, after having completed the conquest and 
expulsion of Mithridatés, made long marches through Kolchis into 
the regions of Caucasus, for the express purpose of contemplating 
the spots which had been enmobled by the exploits of the Argo- 
nauts, the Dioskuri and Ieéraklés.’ 


1 Stephan. Byz. v. Παντικαπαῖον, Eus- 
tath. ad Dionys, Perieget. 511, 
2 Xenophon, Anabas. vi. 2, 15 v. 7, 


3 


te 
® Strabo, xi. p. 499. 
4 Appian, Mithridatic. ον 101. 


5 Strabo, xi, p. 499, 503, 520, 531; | 


i. p. 45-48. Justin, xlii, 3, whose 
statements illustrate the way in which 


men found a present home and applica- | 


tion for the old fables,—“ Jason, primus 
humanotum post Herculem οὗ Liberum, 
qui reges Orientis fuisse traduntur, eam 
eceli plagam domuixse dicitur, Cum 
Albanis fordus percussit, qui Herculem 
ex Italia ab Albano monte, cum, Geryone 
extineto, armenta ejus per Italiam du- 
cerct, secuti dicuntur; quique, memores 
Italic originis, exercitum Cn. Pompeii 
bello Mithridatico: fratres consalutavére. 
Ttaque Jasoni totus fere Oriensy ut con- 
ditori, divinos honores templique con- 
stituit; que Parmenio, dux Alexandri 
Magni, post multos annos dirui jussit, 


ne cujusquam nomen in Oricnte vencra- 
| bilius quam Alexandri esset.” 

The Thessalian companions of Alox- 
ander the Great, placed by his victories 
in possession of rich acquisitions in these 
regions, pleased themselves by vivifying 
and multiplying all these old fables, 
proving an ancient kindred between the 
Medes and Thessalians, See Strabo, xi, 
p. 930, The temples of Jason were 
τιμώμενα σφόδρα ὑπὸ τῶν βαρβάρων (ib. 
p. 526), 

The able and inquisitive geographer 
Eratosthends was among those who fully 
believed that Jason had left his ships in 
the Phasis, and had undertaken a land 
expedition into the interior conntry, in 
which he had conqnered Media and 
Armenia (Strabo, i. p. 48). ’ 

§ Appian, Mithridatic. 103: τοὺς Kéa- 
xous ἐπήει, καθ᾽ ἱστορίαν τῆς ᾿Αργοναυτῶν 
καὶ Διοσκούρων καὶ 'Ηρακλέους ἐπιδημίας, 
καὶ μάλιστα τὸ πάθος ἰδεῖν ἐθέλων, ὃ Προ- 
μηθεῖ φασὶ γενέσθαι περὶ τὸ Καύκασυν 
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In the west, memorials cither of the Argonauts or of the pur- 
suing Kolchians were pointed out in Korkyra, in Kréte, in Epirus 
near the Akrokerauuian mountains, in the islands called Apsyr- 
tides near the Hlyrian coast, at the bay of Caicta as well as at 
Poscidonia on the southern coast of Italy, in the island of Atthalia 
or Elba, and in Libya.! . 

Such is a brief outline of the Argonautie expedition, one of 


e 


Argmautic the mogt celebrated and widely - diffused among the 
eugene . as 
generally. ancient tales of Greece. Siuce so many able men have 


treated it as an undisputed reality, and even made it the pivot of 
systematic chronological calculations, | may here repeat the opinion 
Jong ago expressed by Heyne, and even indicated by Burmann, 
that the process of dissecting the story in search of a basis of fact, 
is one altogether fruitless? Not only are we unable to assign the 
date, or identify the crew, or decipher the log-book, of the Argé, 
but we have no means of settling even the preliminary question, 
whether the voyage be matter of fact badly reported, or legend 
from the beginning. The widely-distant spots in which the monu- 
nents of the voyage were shown, no less than the incidents of the 
voyage itself, suggest no other parentage than epical fancy. The 
supernatural and the romantic not only constitute an inseparable 
portion of the narrative, but eveu embrace all the prominent and 
characteristic features; if they do not comprise the whole, and if 


there be intermingled along with 


ὄρος. The lofty crag of Caucasus called 
Strobilus, to which Prométheus had 
been attached, was pointed out to Ar- 
vian himself in his Periplus (p. 12. 
Geogr. Minor. vol, i.) 

' Strabo, i. pp. 21, 45, 46; ve 224- 
Pompon. Mel, ii. 38. Diodédr. iv, 
Apollon, Rhod. iv. Lyco- 
phron, 1273.— 


696. 


Tipow paxedras ἀμφὶ Κιρκαίον νάπας 

"Apyots τε κλεινὸν ὅρμον Δἰήτην μέγαν. 

5. Jfeyne, Obsery. ad Apollodér. i. 9, 
16. p, 72.  Mirum in inodum fallitur, 
qui in his commentis certum fundum 
historicum vel geographicum ant exqui- 
rere studet, aut se reperisse, atyue is- 
torieam vel geographicam aliquam doe- 
{rinam, systema nos dicimnus, inde pro- 
cudi posse, putat,” &e. 

See also the observations interspersed 
jn Buriann’s Catalogus Argonautarum, 
prefixed to his edition of Valerius 
Flaccus. 

The Persian antiquarians whom Hero- 
dotus cites at the beginning of his 


them any sprinkling of historical 


history (i. 2-!—it is much to be regretted 
that Herodotus did not inform us who 
they were, and whether they were the 
sae as those who said that Perseus 
was an Assyrian by birth, and had be- 
come a Greek, vi, 51), joined together 
the abductions of 16 and of Kurdpe, of 
Médea and of Helen. as pairs of con 
nected proceedings, the seeond injury 
being a retaliatiou for the first,—they 
drew up a debtor and creditor account 
of abductions between Asia and Europe. 
|The Kolchian king (they said) had sent 
a herald to Greece to ask for his gatis- 
faction for the wrong doue to him by 
Jason and to re-demand his daughter 
Medea; but he was told in reply that 
the Greeks had reccived no satisfaction 
for the previous rape of 16. 

There was some ingenuity in thus 
binding together the old fables, so as to 
represeng the invasions of Greece by 
Darius and Xerxés as retaliations for 
the unexpiated destruction wrought by 
Agamemuon, 
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or geographical fact,—a question to us indeterminable,—there is at 
least no solvent by which if can be disengaged, and uo. test by 
which it can be recognised. Wherever the Grecian mariner sailed, 
he carried his religious and patriotic mythes along with him. — His 
fancy and his faith were alike full of the long wanderings of Jason, 
Odysseus, Persews, Wéraklés, Dionysus, ‘Triptolemus or 165 it, was 
pleasing to¢him in success, and consoling to him in difficulty, to 
believe that their journeys had brought them over the ground 
which he was himself traversing. There was no tale amidst the 
wide range of the Grecian epic more calculated to be popular with 
the seaman, than the history of the primeval ship Argd, and her 
distinguished crew, comprising heroes from all parts of Greece, and 
especially the Tyndarids Kastor and Pollux, the heavenly pro- 
tectors Invoked during storm and peril. He localised the legend 
anew wherever he went, often with some fresh circumstances 
suggested either by his own adventures or by the scene before hin. 
He took a sort of religious possession of the spot, connecting it by 
a bond of faith with his native land, and erecting in it a temple or 
an altar with appropriate commemorative solemnities. "The Jaso- 
nium thus established, and indeed every visible object called after 
the name of the hero, not only served to keep alive the legend of 
the Ared in the minds of future comers or inhabitants, but was 
accepted as an obvious and satisfactory proof that this marvellous 
vessel had actually touched there in her voyage. 

The epic poets, building both on the general love of fabulous 
incident and on the easy faith of the people, dealt with panitons 
distant and unknown space in the same manner as with Bitty 
past and unrecorded time. ‘They created a mythical He ee 
geography for the former, and a mythical history for the eee 
latter. But there was this material diflerence between eset 
the two: that while the unrecorded time was beyond the reach of 
verification, the aanknown space gradually becanie trodden and 
examined. In proportion as authentic local knowledge was 
enlarged, it became necessary to modify the geography, or shift 
the scene of action, of the old mythes; and this perplexing pro- 
blem was undertaken by some & the ablest historians and geo- 
graphcrs of antiquity,—for it was painful to them to abandon any 
portion of the old epic, as if it were destitute of an ascertainable 
basis of truth, 

Many of these fabulous localities are to be found in Homer aud 
Hesiod, and the other Greek pocts and logographers,—Erytheia, 
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the garden of the Hesperides, the garden of Phabus,' to which 
Boreas transported the Attic maiden Orithyia, the delicious country 
of the Hyperboreans, the Elysian plain,” the floating island of 
/Eolus, Vhrinakia, the country of the dthiopians, the Lastrygones, 
the Kyklopes, the Lotophagi, the Sirens, the Cimmerians and the 
Gorgons,? ἄς, These are places which (to use the expression of 
Pindar respecting the Hyperboreans) you cannot appscach either 
by sea or by Jand:‘ the wings of the poct alone can carry you 
thither. ‘They were not introduced into the Greek mind by incor- 
rect geographical repoits, but, on the contrary, had their origin in 
the legend, and passed from thence into the realities of geography,” 
which they contributed much to pervert and confuse. For the 
navigator or emigrant, starting with an unsuspicious faith in their 
real existence, looteal out for them in his distant voyages, and 
constantly fancied that he had scen or heard of them, so as to be 
able to identify their exact situation. The most contradictory 
accounts indeed, as might be expected, were often given respecting 
the latitude and longitude of such fanciful spots, but this did not 
put an end to the general belief mm their real existence. 

. In the present advanced state of geographical knowledge, the 
story of that man who after reading Gulliver's Travels went to 
look in his imap for Lilliput, appears an absurdity. But those who 
fixed the exact locality of the floating island of .Wolus or the rocks 
of the Sirens did much the same ;° and, with their ignorance of 


1 Sophokl. ap. Strabo. vii. p. 295.— 1 History of Orchomenos, by Ὁ, Miiller, 


'Ὑπέρ τε πόντον wévt’ ἐπ᾿ ἔσχατα xOoves, are also full of good remarks on the 
Νυκτός τε πηγὰς οὐρανοὺ τ᾽ ἀναπτυχὰς, | geography of the Argonautie voyage 
PotBou τε παλαιὸν κῆπον. + (pp. 274-299), 


The most striking evidence of this 
disposition of the Greeks is to be found 
in the legendary discoveries of Alexander 
and his companions, when they marched 
over the untrodden regions in the east 


2 Odyss, iv. 562. The islands of the 
blessed, in Hesiod, are near the ocvan 
(Opp. Di, 169). 

3 Hesiod. Theogon. 275-290, Homer, 

χὰ Η oe tsg J PRs | 86-2065» ἡ 
Ἐν SE ian Ninuort Beagm. tc, ofthe Bersian ome (wee Asian, Hit, 
Schneidewin. εν 32 Compare Lucian, Dialog. Mor- 

«Pindar, Pyth. x. 29.— , ὅπου, xiv. vol. i, p, 212, Tauch.), be- 

cause these ideas were first broached 
at a time when geographical science 
was sufficiently advanced to canvass 
and criticise them. The early settlers 
llesiod, and the old epic poem called the | in Italy, Sicily, and the Euxine, in- 
Epigoni, both mentioned the Hyperbo- | dulged their fanciful vision without 
reans (Herod. iv, 32-34). the fear of any such monitor: there 

5 This idea is well stated and sus- |} was no such thing as a map before the 
tained by Volcker (Mythische Geo- | days of Anaximander, the disciple of 
graphie der Griechen und Romer, cap, ; Thalés. 

i, p. 11), and by Nitzsch in his Com-| 5. See Mr. Payne Knight, Prolegg. ad 
ments on the Odyssey — Introduct. | Homer. c. 49, Compare Spohn—‘de 
Remarks to Ὁ. ix. p. xii-xxxiii. The | extrem Odyssee parte ”—p. 97. 

twelfth and thirteenth chapters of the | 


Ναυσὶ δ᾽ οὔτε πεζὸς ἰὼν ἂν εὕροις 
"Es Ὑπερβορέων ἀγῶνα θαυματὰν ὁδόν. 
llap’ οἷς ποτε ἸΙερσεὺς ἐδαίσατο λαγετὰς, ἄς 
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geography and imperfect appreciation of historical evidence, the 
error was hardly to be avoided. The ancient belief which fixed 
the Sirens on the islands of Sirenusze off the coast of Naples—the 
Kyklépes, Erytheia, and the Lestrygones in ‘Sicily—the Loto- 
phagi on the island of Méninx! nedr the Lesser Syrtis—the Pha- 
akians at Korkyra—and the goddess Cireé at the promontory of 
Cirecium—took its rise at a time when these regions were first 
Hellenised and comparatively little visited. Once embodied in 
the local legends, and attested by visible monuments and cere- 
monies, it continued for a long time unassailed ; and Thucydidés 
seems to adopt it, in reference to Korkyra and Sicily before the 
Hellenic colonisation, as matter of fact generally unquestionable,? 
though little avouched as to details. But when geographical 
knowledge became extended, and the critidism upon the ancient 
epic was more or less systematised by the literary men of Alex- 
andria and Pergamus, it appeared to many of them impossible 
that Odysseus could have seen so many wonders or undergone 
such monstrous dangers, within limits so narrow, and in the fami- 
liar track between the Nile and the Tiber. The scene of his 
weather-driven course was then shifted farther’ westward. Many 
convincing evidences were discovered, especially by Asklepiadés of 
Myrlea, of his having visited various places in Iberia: several 
ᾧ 


1 Strabo, xvii. p. 834. An altar of | πολέμον περιγενομένων (I adopt Gross- 


Odysscus was shown upon this island, 
as wellas sonic other evidences (σύμβολα) 
of his visit to the place. 

Apollénius Rhodius copies the Odys- 
sey in speaking of the island of Thyi- 
nakia and the cattle of Helios (iv. 965, 
with Schol.). He conceives Sicily as 
Thrinakft, a naine afterwards exchanged 
for Trinakria. {he Sqholiast ad Apoll. 
(1. ¢.) speaks of Trinax king of Sicily. 
Compare iv. 291 with the Scholia. 

2 Thueyd. i. 95-vi. 2. These local 
legertds appear in the eyes of Strabo 
conyincing evidence (i. p. 23-26),--the 
tomb of the siren Parthenopé at Naples, 
the stories at Cuma and Dikaarchia 
about the νεκυομαντεῖον of Avernus, and 
the existence of places named after Bains 
and Misénus, the companions of Odys- 
seus, &c. 

3 Strabo, iii, p. 150-157, Οὐ γὰρ 
μόνον of κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν καὶ Σικελίαν 
τόποι καὶ ἄλλοι τινες τῶν τοιούτων σημεῖα 
ὑπογράφουσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῇ ᾿Ιβηρίᾳ 
᾿Ὀδύσσεια πόλις δείκνυται, καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἱερὸν, καὶ ἄλλα μύρια ἴχνη τῆς ἐκείνου 
πλάνης, καὶ ἄλλων τῶν ἐκ τοῦ" Τρωϊκοῦ 


kurd’s correction of the text from yevo- 
μένων to περιγενομένων, in the note to 
his German translation of Strabo), 
Asklepiadés (of Myrlea in Bithynia, 
about 170 Be.) resided some time in 
Turditania, the south western region of 
Spain along the Guadalquivir, as ἃ 
teacher of Greek literature (παιδεύσας 
τὰ γραμματικὰ), and composed a perie~ 
gesis of the Iberian tribes, which unfor- 
tunately has not been preserved. He 
made various discoveries in archeology, 
aud successfully connected his old 


‘legends with several portions of the 


territory before him. [lis discoveries 
were,—1. In the temple of Athéné, at 
this Iberian town of Odysseia, there 
were shields and beaks of ships affixed 
to the walls, monuments of the visit of 
Odysseus himself. 2, Along the Kal- 
leeki, in the northern part of Portugal, 
several of the companions of Teukros 
had settled and left descendants: there 
were in that region two Grecian cities, 
one called Hellenés, the other called 
Aiphilochi; for Amphilochus also, the 
son of Amphiaraus, had died in Iberia, 
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critics imagined ‘that he had’ wandered about in the Atlantic 
Ocean outside of the Strait of Gibraltar,’ and they recognised 
γάνος ὃ section of Lotophagi on the coast of Mauritania, over 
tion of epical and aboye those who dwelt on the island of Méninx.? 
vaalite On the other hand, Kratosthenés and Apolloddrus treated 
the places visited by Odysseus as altogether unreal, for which 
scepticism they incurred much reproach.? 

The fabulous island of Erythcia,—the residence of the three- 
headed Geryén with his ἐνθαδὶ herd of oxen, under the cus- 
tody of the two-headed dog Orthrus; described by Hesiod, like the 
garden of the Ifesperides, as extra-terrestrial, on the farther side 
of the circumfluous ocean,—this island was supposed, by the intcr- 
preters of Stesichorus fhe poet, to be named by him off the south- 
western region of Spain ealled Tartéssus, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Gadés: But the historian HWekatawus, in his anxiety to 
historicise the old fable, took upon himself to remove Erytheia 
from Spain nearer-home to Epirus, Ife thought it incredible that. 
Léraklés ‘should have traversed Europe from cast to west, for the 
purpose of bringing the cattle of Geryén to Kurystheus at Mykéna, 
and he pronowmecd Geryén to have been a king of Epirus, near 
the Gulf of Ambrakia. The oxen reaged in that neighbourhood 
were proverbially magnificent, and to get them even ae thence 
and bring them to Mykéna: (he contended) was no incousiderable 


task. 


and many of his soldiers had taken up | 
their permanent residence in the in- 
terior, 3. Many new inhabitants had | 
come into Iberia with the expedition of 
Heéraklés 5 some also after the conquest 
of Messéné by the Lacedwmdénians. 4. 
Tn Cantabria, on the north coast of 
Spain, there was a town and region of | 
Lacediomonian colonists. 5. In the 
same portion of the country there was 
the town of Opsikella, founded by Opsi- 
kellas, one of the companions of Antenor 
in his emigration from Troy (Strabo, 
iii. p. 157). 

This is a specimen of the manner in 
which the seeds of Grecian - mythus® 
came to be distributed over so large a 
surface. To an ordinary Greek reader, 
these legendary diseoverios of Askle- 
piadés would probably be more interest- 
ing than the positive facts which he 
communicated respecting the Iberian 
tribes; and his Turditanian auditors 
would be delighted to hear—while he 
was reciting and explaining to them the 


Arvian, who cites this passage from Uekateus, concurs in 


animated passage of the Tliad, in which 
Agamemnon extols the inestimable value 
of the bow of Teukros (viii, 281)—that 
the heroic archer and his companions 
had actually set foot in the Iberian 
ponies: 

1 This was tho opinion of Kratés of 
Mallus, one of the most. distinguished of 
the critics on Homer: it was the’subject’ 
of an animated controversy between 
him and Aristarchus (Aulus Gellius, 
N. A. xiv. 6; Strabo, iii. p. 157). —Sco 
the instrnetive treatise of Lehrs, De 
Aristarchi Studiis, cv. § 4. p, 981. 
Much controversy also took place among 
the critics respecting the ground which 
Menclaus went over in his wanderings 
(Odyss, iv.), Kratés affirmed that he 
had civrumnavigated the southern ex- 
tremity of Africa and gone to India: the 
critic Aristonikus, Strabo’s contempo- 
rary, enumerated all the different 
opinions (Strabo, i. p. 38), 

2 Strabo, ili, p. 157, 
5 Strabo, i. p. 22-445 vii. p. 209, 
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the same view,—an illustration of the Heence with which ancient 
authors fitted on their fabulous geographical names to the real 
earth, and brought down the ethereal matter of legend to the lower 
atmosphere of history.! ° 

Both the track and the termihus of the Argonautic voyage 
appear in the most ancient epic as little within the conditions of 


reality, as the speaking timbers or the semi-divine crew of the 


vessel. 


also) are brother and sister, offspring of Lélios. 


In the Odyssey, étés and Cireé (Hesiod names Médea 


Vhe sean 


island, adjoining the cireumfluons ocean, “ where the house and 


daneing-ground of Kés are situated, and where Hélios 
both the residence of Cireé and of “ἡ δες, inasmuch as 


Odysseus, in returning from the 


A . te . 
course as the Argo had previously taken in returning 
ven in the conception of Mimnermus, 
about 600 n.c., Aa still retained its fabulous attributes in 


from the latter? E 


conjunction with the ocean and 


eae 
rises, 18 


How and 
when the 
Argonautic 
voyage be- 
came ate 
tached to 
Kolchis, 


former, follows the same 


Helios, without having been yet 


identified with any known portion of the solid carth;? and it*was 
justly remarked by Démétrius of Sképsis in antiquity’ (though 


1 Stesichori Fragm. ed. Kleine; Ge- 
ryonis, Fr. 5. p. 60; ap. Strabo, iii. 
p. 148; Herodot. iv. 8. [tf seems very 
doubtful whether Stesichorus meant to 
indicate any neighbouring island as 
Erytheia, if we compare Fragm. 10. p. 
67 of the Geryonis, and the passages of 
Atheneus and Eustathius there cited. 
He seems to have adhered to the old 
fable, placing Evytheia on the ppposite 
side of tM ocean-stream, for Heéraklés 
erosses the ocean to get to it. 

Hekatans, ap. Arrian, Histor. Alex. 
ii.16. Skylax places Erytheia, “ whither 
Geryén is said to have come to feed his 
oxen,” in the Kastid territory near 
the Greck city of Apollénia on the 
Tonie Gulf, northward of the Keraunian 
mountains. There were splendid cattle 
consecrated to Hélios near Apollonia, 
watched by the citizens of the place 
with great care (Herodot.ix.93; Skylax, 
6. 26). 

About Erytheia, Cellarius observes 
(Geogr, Ant. ii. 
theia, quam veteres adjungunt Gadibus, 


vel demersa est, vel in scopulis quie- | 


renda, vel pars est ipsarum Gadiuin, 
neque hodie ejus forme aliqua, uti 
descripta. est, fertur superesse.” ΤῸ 
make the disjunctive catalogue complete, 
he ought to have added, ‘or it never 
really existed,”—not the least probable 
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1, 127), “Insula Ery- ; 


2 
| supposition of all. 

* Hesiod, Theogon, 956-992; Homer, 
Odyss, xii. J-69.-- 
Δἰαίην, ὅθι τ᾽ "Hods ἠριγενείης 
χόροι εἰσὶ, καὶ ἀντολαὶ ἠελίοιο. 


Νῆσον ἐς 
Οἴκια καὶ 
Ὁ Mimnerm. Fragm, [0-- 1, Schneide- 
win; Athenw. vii. p. 277.— 
Οὐδὲ Kor ἂν μέγα κῶας ἀνήγαγεν αὐτὸς ᾿ήσων 
Ἔξ Aine τελέσας ἀλγινόςσσαν ὁδὸν, 
Ὑβρίστῃ Πελίῃ τελέων χαλεπῆρες ἄεςθλαν, 
Οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐπ᾽ ᾽Ωκεανοῦ καλὸν ἔκοντο ῥόον. 
* * * * * 


Αἰήταο. πόλιν, 7600 τ' ὠκέος "Hedcoro 

“Actives χρυσέῳ κείαται ἐν θαλάμῳ, 
᾽Ωκεανοῦ παρὰ χείλεσ᾽, ἵν᾿ ὥχετο θεῖος Ιήσων. 

Strabo, i. p. 45-16. Δημήτριος 6 
Σκήψιος... . πρὸς NedvOn τὸν Κυζικηνὸν 
φιλοτιμοτ έρ @s ἀντιλέγων, εἰπόντα, 
| ὅτι οἱ ᾿Αργοναῦται πλέοντες εἰς Φῆσιν τὸν 
ὑφ᾽ '"Ομήρου καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὁμολογούμενον 
πλοῦν, ἱδρύσαντο τὰ τῆς ᾿Ιδαίας μήτρος 
ἱερὰ ἐπὶ Κύζικον. .. ἀρχήν φησὶ 
μηδ᾽ εἰδέναι τὴν εἰς Φᾶσιν ἀπο- 
δημίαν τοῦ Ἰάσονος “Ὅμηρον. 
Again, p. 40, παραλαβὼν μάρτυρα Μίμ- 
νερμον, ὃς ἐν TE ᾿Ωκεανῷ ποιήσας οἴκησιν 
Αἰήτου, Χο, 

The adverb φιλοτιμοτέρως reveals to 
ug the municipal rivalry and contention 
between ‘the small town Sképsis and its. 
powerful neighbour Kyzikus, respecting 
points of comparative archwology. 

Pp 
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Strabo vainly tries to refute him), that neither Homer nor Mim- 
nermus designates Kolchis cither as the residence of Actes, or 
as the terminus of the Argonautic voyage. Hesiod carried the 
returning Argonauts through the river Phasis into the ocean. But 
some of the pocms ascribed to ssumélus were the first which men- 
tioned Acétés and Kolchis, and interwove both of them into the 
Coriithian mythical genealogy.' These poems secm to have been 
composed subsequent to the foundation of Sinopé, and to the com- 
mencement of Grecian settlement on the Borysthenés, between the 
years 600 and 500 πιο, The Greck mariners who explored and 
colonised the southern coast of the Kuxine, found at the extremity 
of their voyage the river Phasis and its barbarous inhabitants: it 
was the easternmost point which Grecian navigation (previons to 
the time of Alexander the Great) ever attained, and it was within 
sight of the impassable barrier of Caucasus.” They believed, not 
nnnatnrally, that they had here fonnd “the house of Eds (the 
morning) and the rising-place of the sun,” and that the river 
Phatis, if they could follow it to its unknown beginning, would. 
conduct them to the cireumfluous ocean. They gave to the spot 
the name of 70, and the fabulous and real title gradually became 
associated together into one compound appellation, —the Kolchian 
Ma, or Ala of Wolchis.? While Kolchis was thus entered on the 
map as a fit representative for the Homeric “ house of the morn- 
ing,” the narrow strait of the Thracian Bosphorus attracted to 
itself the poetical fancy of the Symplégades, or colliding rocks, 
through which the beaven-protected Argo had been the first to 
pass. The powerful Greek cities of Kyzikus, Heéraklgia, and 
Sinope, each fortile in local legends, still farther contributed to 
give this direction to the voyage ; 50 that in the time of Uckatans 
it had become the established belief that the Argé had started from 
Iélkos and gone to Kolchis. 

AKétés thus received his home from the legendary faith and 
Aétésana fancy of the eastern Greek navigators: his sister Cireé, 
Cues originally his fellow-resident, was localised by the western. 
The Hesiodic and other poems, giving expression to the imagina- 
tive impulses of the Pibiale of Cum and other carly Grecian 
settlers in Italy and Sicily,‘ had referred the wanderings of Odys- 


1 Ἐαυμδῖαν, Fragm. pieena 7, Kopw- | Med. 2. Valer, Flace. v. 51. 
ϑιακὰ 2 2-5, pp. 63-6 38, Diintzer. Strabo, i. p, 23, Vélcker (Ueber 
2 Arrian, Periplus Pont. Euxin. p. | Homers ‘GengreBhie, v. 66) is in- 


12; ap. Geogr. Minor, vol. i. He ae structive upon this point, as upon the 
the Caucasus foun Dioskurias. geography of the Greek poets generally. 


3 Herodot, i. 2; vii. 193-197, Eurip.' He recognises the purely mythieal cha- 
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seus to the western or Tyrrhenian sea, and had planted the 
Cyclépes, the Lastrygones, the floating island of fKolus, the 
Lotophagi, the Phaacians, &c., about the coast of Sicily, Italy, 
Libya, and Korkyra. In this way the aan island—the residence 
of Circé, and the extreme point of the wanderings of Odysseus, 
from whence he passes only to the ocean and into Hadés—came to 
be placed in the far west, while the Aa of Alétés was in the far 
east—not unlike our East and West Indies. The homeric brother 
and sister were separated and sent to opposite extremities of the 
Grecian terrestrial horizon.! 

The track from Idlkos to Kolchis, however, though plausible as 
far as it went, did not realize all the conditions of the genuine 
fabulous voyage: it did not explain the evidences of the visit of 
these maritime heroes which were to be found in Libya, in Kréte, 
in Anaphé, in Korkyra, in the Adriatic Gulf, in Italy, 


Return of 


and in Aithalia. It became necessary to devise another the Argo- 
ᾧ Ν ᾿ 1 . . . nants — dite 
route for them in their return, and the Iesiodiec narrative. ferent ver. 


sions. 


was (as I have before observed), that they came back by 
the circumfluous ocean: first going up the river Phasis into the 
circumfluous ocean; then following that deep and gentle stream 
until they entered the Nile, and came down its course to the coast 
of Libya. This seems also to have been the belief of Hckateus? 


racter of Ha in Homer and Hesiod, but Cireé was worshipped as a goddess at 
he tries to prove—unsuccesstully in my | Circeii (Cicero, Nat. Deor. iii. 19). 
judgement—-that Homer places Aiétés | Hesiod, in the Theogony, represents the 


in the east, while Circé is in the west, 
and thatgMomer refers tho Argonautic 
voyage to the Kuxine Sea, 

Strabo (or Polybius, whom he, has 
just been citing) contends that Homer 
knew the existence of A®étés in Kolchis, 
and of Cireé at Circeitin, as historical 
persons, a3 well as the voyage of Jason 
to déa as an historical fact. Upon this 
he (Homer) built a superstrueture of 
fiction (προσμύθευμα): he invented the 
brotherhood between them, and he 
placed bath the one and the other in 
the exterior ocean (συγγενείας τε. ἔπλασε 
τῶν οὕτω διῳκισμένων, καὶ ἐξωκεανισμὸν 
ἀμφοῖν, i. p. 20); perhaps also Jason 
might have wandered as far as Italy, as 
evidences (σημεῖά τινα) are shown that 
he did (76.) - 

But the idea that Homer conceived 
/Hétés in the ext@u:e east and Circé 
in the extreme west, is not reconcileable 
with the Odyssey. The supposition of 
Strabo is alike violent and unsatisfac- 
tory. 


two sons of Cireé by Odysseus as. 
reigning over all the warlike Tyyr- 
rhenians (Theog. 1012), an undefined 
western sovereiguty. The great Manilian 
gens at Tusculuin traced their descent 
to Odysseus and Cireé (Dionys. Hal, iv. 
45). i 

2 There is an opinion cited from He- 
katiwus in Schol. Apoll, Rhod. iv. 284, 
contrary to this, whieh is given by 
the same scholiast on iv, 250. But, 
in spite of the remarks of Clausen 


| (ad Fragment. Hekatwi, 187, p. 9%), 


I think that the Schol. ad iv. 284 
has made a mistake in citing Heka- 
teeus; the more go, as the scholiast, 
as printed from the Codex Parisinus, 
cites the same opinion without imen- 
tioning Hekateus. According to the 
οἷά Hemeric idea, tho ocean-stream 
flowed all round the earth, and was the 
source of all the. principal rivers which 
flowed into the great internal sea, or 
Mediterranean (see Hekatwus, Fr. 349; 
Klaugen, ap. Arian. ii, 16, where he 
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But presently several Greeks (and Herodotus among them) began 
to discard the idea of a circumfluous ocean-stream, which had 
pervaded their old geographical and astronomical fables, and 
which explained the supposed casy communication between one 
extremity of the earth and another, Another idea was then 
started for the returning voyage of the Argonituts. It was sup- 
posed that the river Ister, or Danube, flowing from the Rhipzan 
mountains in the north-west of Europe, divided itself into two 
branches, one of which fell into the Euxine Sea, and the other into 
the Adriatic. 

The Argonauts, fleeing from the pursuit of Avétés, had been 
obliged to abandon their regular course homeward, and had gone 
from the Euxine sca up the Ister; then passing down the other 
branch of that river, they had entered into the Adriatic, the 
Kolehian pursuers following them. Such is the story given by 
Apollonius Rhodius from Timagétus, and accepted even by so able 
a geographer as Eratosthenés—who preceded him by one genera- 
tion, and who, though sceptical in regard to the localities visited 
by Odysseus, seems to have been a firm believer in the reality of 
the Argonautic voyage.’ Other historians again, among whom 
was ‘Timzeus, though they considered the ocean as an outer sea, 
and no longer adinitted the existence of the old [fomeric ocean- 
stream, yet imagined a story for the return-voyage of the Argo- 
nauts somewhat resembling the old tale of Hesiod and Hekateus. 
They alleged that the Argé, after entering into the Palus Meotis, 
had followed the upward course of the river T'anais; that she had 
then been carricd overland: and launched in a river whi@ had its 
mouth in the ocean or great outer sca. When in the ocean, she 
had coasted along the north and west of Europe until she reached 
Gadés and the strait of Gibraltar, where she entered into the 
Mediterranean, and there visited the many places specified in the 
fable. Of this long voyage, in the outer sea to the north and west 
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speaks of the Mediterrancan as the Aristotle believed in the forked course 


μεγάλη θάλασσα). Retaining this old 
idea of the ocean-stream, Hekatens 
would naturally believe that the Phasis 
joined it: nor can I agree with Klausen 
(ad Fr. 187) that this implies a degree 
of ignorance too gross to impute to him, 

' Apollén. Rhod. iv. 287; Schol. ad 
iv, 284; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 447, with 
Schol.; Strabo, i. p. 46-57; Aristot. 
Mirabil. Auscult. c. 105. Altars were 
shown in the Adriatie, which had been 
erected both by Jason and by Médea (ἰ.). 


of the Ister, with one embouchure in 
the Euxine and another in the Adriatic: 
he notices certain fishes called τρίχιαι, 
who entered the river (like the Argo- 
nauts) from the Euxine, went up it as 
far as the point of bifurcation and de- 
scended into the Adriatic (Histor. Ani- 
mal, viii, 15), Corgpare Ukert, Geogra- 
phie der Griech. und Rimer, vol. iii. p. 
145-147, about the supposed course of 
the Ister. 
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of Europe, many traces were affirined to exist along the coast of 
the ocean.' ‘There was again a third version, according to which 
the Argonauts came back as they went, through the Thracian 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont. In this way geographical plausi- 
bility was indeed maintained, but a large portion of the fabulous 
matter was thrown overboard.” A 
Such were the various attempts made to reconcile the Argo- 
nautic legend with enlarged geographical knowledge and improved 
historical criticism. The problem remained unsolved, but the faith 
in the legend did not the less continue. Tt was a faith originally 
generated at a time when the unassisted narrative of the inspired 
poet sufficed for the conviction of his hearers; it consecrated one 
among the capital exploits of that heroic and super-human race, 
whom the Greek was accustomed at once to look back Upon as his 
ancestors and to worship conjointly with his gods: it lay too deep 
in his mind either to require historical evidence for his support, or 
to be overthrown by geographical difficulties as they were then 


appreciated. Supposed traces of the past event, cither Continued 
. . 5 5 . aith in the 
preserved in the uaimes of places, or embodied in standing woyaye— 
‘ basis of 


religions customs with their explanatory comments, served truth deter 
as sufficient authentication in the cyes of the curious eae 

inquirer. And even men trained in a more severe sehool of 
criticism contented themselves with eliminating the palpable con- 
tradictions and softening down the supernatural and romantic 
events, so as to produce gn Argonautic expedition of their own 
invention as the true and accredited history. Strabo, though he 
can neither overlook nor explain the geographical impossibilities of 
the narrative, supposes himself to have discovered the basis of 
actual fact, which the original poets had embellished or exagge- 
rated. ‘Che golden ficece was typical of the great wealth of 
Kolchis, arising from gold-dust washed down by the rivers; and 
the voyage of Jason was in reality an expedition at the head of a 
considerable army, with which he plundered this wealthy country 
and made extensive conquests in the interior.* Strabo has nowhere 


' Diodér, iv. 56: Timreus, Fragm, 53, 
Goller. Skymnus the geographer also 
adopted this opinion (Schol, Apoll. 
Rhod, 284-287). 
in the poem called Argonautica scems 
to give a jumble of all the different 
stories. a 

2 Diodér. iv. 49. This was the tale 
both of Sophoklés and of Kallimachus 
(Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 284). 

See the Dissertation of Ukert, Bey- 


‘he pseudd-Orpheus | 


‘lage iv. vol, i, part 2, p. 320 of his 
- Geographie der Gricchen und Romer, 
i which treats of the Argonautic voyage 
[δῷ some length; also J. H. Voss, Altu 
᾿ Weltkunde iiber die Gestalt der Erde, 
| published in the second volume of the 

Kritische Blitter, pp. 162, 314-326; and 
| Worbiger, Handbuch der Alten Geogra- 
phie-Finleitung, p. 8. 

3 Strabo, i. p. 45. He speaks here of 
the voyage of Phryxns, as well as that 
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laid down what he supposes to have been the exact measure and 
direction of Jason’s march, but he must have regarded it as very 
long, since he classes Jasén with Dionysus and Heéraklés, and 
emphatically eharacterises all the three as having traversed wider 
spaces of ground than any moderns could equal.'| Such was the 
compromise which a mind like that of Strabo made with the ancient 
legends. We shaped or cut them down to the level of his own 
credence, and in this waste of historical criticism, without any 
positive evidence, he took to himself the credit of greater pene- 
tration than the literal believers, while he eseaped the necessity of 
breaking formally with the bygone heroic world. 


of Jason, as having been a military un- | kind, with decent substitutes for the 
dertaking (σερατεία): so again, iti, p. | fabulous elements (iv. 40-47-56). 
149, he speaks of the military expedition ! Strabo, i. po 48. The fur-extending 
of Odysseus-—4 τοῦ Ὀδυσσέως orparia, | expeditions undertaken in the eastern 
and ἡ Ἡρακλέους στρατία (ib.) Again, | regions by Dionysus and Heéraklés were 
xi. p. 498. Οἱ μῦθοι, αἰνιττόμενοι τὴν | constantly present to the mind of Alex- 
Ἰάσονος στρατείαν πρηελθόντυς μέχρι καὶ auder the Great as subjects of compari- 
Μηδίας" ἔτι δὲ πρότερον τὴν Φρίξου. Com- , son with himself: he imposed upon his 
pare also Justin, xiii. 2-3; Tacit. Annal, | followers perilous and trying marches, 
vi. 34. ‘from anxiety to equal or surpass the 
Strabo cannot speak of the old fables alleged exploits of Semiramis, Cyrus, + 
wath literal fidelity: he unconsciously | Perseus, and Ueéraklés. (Arrian, v. 2, 
transforms them into quasi-historieal 3; vi. 24, 3; vii. 19, τς Strabo, iii p. 
incidents of his own imagination, Di- 171; xv. p. 680; xvii. p. 81.) 
odérus gives a narrative of the same | 
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3 CHAPTER ΝΊΤΥ. 


LEGENDS OF TITEBES 
Tue Bootians generally, throughout the distorical age, though 
well endowed with bodily strength and courage,! are Abundant 
represented as proverbially deficient in Aitelidoonee, taste, hehe 
and faney. But the legendary population of Thébes, the Kad- 
meians, are rich in mythical antiquities, divine as well as heroic. 
Both Dionysus and Héraklés recognise Thebes as their natal city. 
Moreover, the two sieges of Thébes by Adrastus, eyen taken apart 
from Kadmus, Antiop¢, Amphién and Zethus, &e., are the most 
prominent and most characteristic exploits, next to the siege of 
Troy, of that pre-existing race of heroes who lived in “the ima- 
wination of the historical [fellénes. ᾿ 
It is not Kadmus, but the brothers Amphion and Zethus, who 
are given to us in the Odyssey as the first founders of Thébes and 
the first builders of its celebrated walls. They are the sons of 
Zeus by Antidope, daugiiter of Asépus, - The scholiasts, 
who desire to reconcile this tale with the more current 
account of the foundation of Thebes by Nadinus, tell us 
_that after the death of Amphion and Zethus, Eurymachius, 
the warlike king of the Phlegyi, invaded and ruined the 
newly-settled town, so that Kadmus on arriving was 
obliged to r¢-found it? But Apollodorus, and scemingly the older 
logographers before him, placed’ Kadmu at the top, and inserted 
the two brothers at a lower poimt in the series. According to 
them, Bélus and Agénor were the sons of Epaphus (son of the 


Amphién 
and Zethus 
Homeric 
founders of 
Καδης and 
Bovbtus — 
both distinct 
legends, 
Thebes, 


The eponym Berdtus ix son of Po- 
seidén and Arné (Euphorion ap. Fustath, | 
ad [liad, ii, 507). 
Thessaly that the Basitians were said to 
have come, when they invaded and occn- 
pied Baostia, 


of Poseidén and Melanippé. Another 


legend recited Bodtus and Hellén as, 


sons of Poseidén and Antiopé (Hygin. f. 
157-185). 


The Tanagraan poctess Korinna (the , 


It was from Arné in . 


Euripidés made him son : 


the Bastian dialect are unfortunately 
lost) appears to have dwelt upon this 
native Boxdtian genealogy: rhe derived 
the Ogygian gates of Thébes from Ogy- 
igus, son of Beostus (Schol, Apollon, 
Rhod, iii, 1178), aleo the Fragments of 
Korinna in Schneidewin's edition, fr. 2, 
» 432, 

᾿ 2 HLomer, Odyas. xi. 262, and Kustath. 
ad loc, Compare Scho}. ad Uiad. xiii, 
oul, 


rival of Pindar, whose compositions in | 
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Argeian 16) by Libya. Agenér went to Phoenicia and there be- 
came king: he had for his offspring Kadmus, Phoenix, Kilix, and 
a daughter Eurdpa; though in the Hiad Eurépa is called daughter 
of Phoenix. Zeus fell in love with Europa, and assuming the 
shape of a bull, carried her across the sea upon his back from 
Egypt. to Créte, where she bore to him Minds, Rhidamanthus, and 
Sarpédon. ‘Iwo out of the three sous sent out by Agenér in 
search of their lost. sister, wearicd out by a long-protracted as well 
as fruitless voyage, abandoned the idea of returning home: Kilix 
settled in Kilikia, and*Kadmus in Thrace? Thasus, the brother 
or nephew of Kadmus, who had accompanied them in the voyage, 
settled and gave name to the island of ‘Thasus. 

Both Herodotus and Euripides represent Kadmus as an emi- 
grant from Phovnicia, conducting a body of followers in quest of 
Kurdpa. The account of Apollodérus describes him as having 
come originally. from Libya or Egypt to Pheenicia: we may pre- 
sume that this was also the statement of the carlier logographers 
Pherckydes and Hellanikus. Conon, who historicises and_poli- 
ticises the whole legend, seems to have found two different ac- 
counts; one connecting Kadmus with Eeypt, another bringing him 
from Phoenicia. He tries to melt down the two into one, by repre- 
senting that the Phoenicians, who sent out Kadmus, had acquired 
great power in Egypt—that the seat of their kingdom was the 
Egyptian Thebes—that NKadmus was despatched, under pretence 
indecd of finding his lost sister, but really on a project of conquest 
—and that the name Thebes, which he gave to his new establish- 
ment in Bootia, was borrowed from Thébes in Egypt, his ances- 
torial seat.* 

Kadmus went from Phonicia to Thrace, and from Thrace to 
Delphi to procure information respecting his sister Europa, but the 
god directed him to take no further trouble about her ; he was to 


1 Tliad, xiv. 321, 


μάτωρ of the Thebans. 
L47—-070, 

2 Apollodér. ii. 1,35 iit, 1.8. In the 
Hesiodie poems (ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod, 
ii, 178) Phoonix was recognised as son 
of Agendr. Pherekydés also described 


Eurip. Phocniss, 


both Phoenix and Kadinus ag sons of | 


Agenér (Pherekyd. Fragm. 40, Didot). 
Compare Servius ad Virgil. cEneid. i. 
338, Pherekydés expressly mentioned 
Kilix  (Apollod, 7.). Besides the 
Εὐρώπεια of Stesichorus (sce Stesichor. 
Fragm. xv. p. 73, ed. Kleine), there 


Id is κεροέσσα mpo- ᾿ 


adventures of Europa; one in particular 

phy Eumélus (Schol, ad MHiad, vi. 138), 

i Which, however, can hardly be the 

-Sameoas the τὰ ἔπη τὰ εἰς Εὐρώπην 
alluded to by Pausanias {ix. 5, 4). See 
Willner de Cyclo Epico, p. 57 (Minster, 
12h, 

ὁ Conin, Narrat. 37. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing of all is the tone 
τ οἵ unbounded self-confidence with which 
' Condn winds up this tissue of uncerti- 
‘fied suppositions -- περὶ μὲν Κάδμου καὶ 

Θηβῶν οἰκίσεως οὗτος ὁ ἀληθὴς Adyos: τὸ 
δὲ ἄλλο μῦθος καὶ γοητεία ἀκοῆς. 


were several other ancient poems on the 
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follow the guidance of a cow, and to found a city on the “spot 
where the animal should lie down. ‘he condition was 
realised on the site of Thébes. The neighbouring 
tain Areia was guarded by a fierce dragon, the offspring 
of Arés, who destroyed all the persons sent to fetch water. Kad- 
mus killed the difigon, and at the suggestion of Athéné sowed the 
dragon’s teeth in the earth:’ there sprang up at once the armed 
men called the Sparti, among whom he flung stones, and they 
immediately began to assault each other until all were slain 
except five. Arés, indignant at this slaughter, was about to kill 
Kadmus ; but Zeus appeased him, condemning Kadmus to an 
expiatory servitude of eight years, after which he married Har- 
monia, the daughter of Arés and Aphrodité—presenting to her 
the splendid necklace fabricated by the hand of Heéphiestos, which 
had been given by Zeus to Eurdpa.? All the gods came to the 
Kadmeia, “he citadel of Thebes, to present congratulations and 
συ at these nuptials, which seem to have been hardly less cele- 
brated { in the mythical world than those of Péleus and Thetis. The 
issue of the marriage was one son, Polydorus, and four daughters, 
Autonoé, Ind, Seme ae and Aone! , 
Vrom the five who alone ae of the warriors sprung from 
the dragon’s teeth, arose five great families or gentes in pve print 
Thébes; the oldest and noblest of its inhabitants, coeval §"'. Naa 
with the foundation of the town. They were called let Spart. 
Sparti, and their name seems to have given rise, not only to the 
fable of the sowing’ of the teeth, but also to other etymological 
narratives! 


How Thébes 
foun- wis founded 
by Kadmus, 


1 Stesichor. (Fragin. 16; Kleine) ap. will stuike every one. [Ὁ is curions 
Schol. Kurip. Pharniss, 680, The place ! to observe how the old logographer 
where the heifer had lain down ‘was ; Pherekydés explained this analogy in 
still shown in the tinge of Pausanias (ix. | his narrative; he said that Athénd 
12,1): had given half the dragon’s teeth to 


Lysimachus, a lost author, who wrote | 
Thebaica, mentioned Kurdpa as having | 


come with Kadmus to Thébes, and 
told the story in many other respects 
very differently (Schol, Apoll, Rhod. iii. 
1179). 

2 Apollodor, iii. 4, 1-5. 
gave this account of the necklace, which 
seems to imply that Kadinus must have 
found his sister Eurdpa, The narrative , 
here given is frum Hellanikus; that of | 
Pherekydés differed from it in some 


respects ; compare Hellanik. Fragm. 5.1 


and 9, and Pherckyd. Frag. 44. The 
resemblance of this story with that of 


Pherekydés | 


Kadmus and half to Acétés (see Schol. 
Pindar. Isthm. vi. $3). 

| § Hesiod, Theogon. 976. Lenkothea, 
i the sea-goddess, daughter of Kadmus, is 
“mentioned in the Odyssey, v. 334; 
| Diodor, iv, 2. 

‘ ee Phoeniss. 680, with the Scho- 
"Via; Pherckydés, Fragin. 44; Andrétion, 
, ap. Schol. Pindar. Isthm. vi. 13. Diony- 
τ sius (?) called the Sparti an ἔθνος Bow- 
tias (Schol, Phoenisy. I. ¢.), 

Even in the days of Plutarch there 
were persons living who traced their 
‘descent to the Sparti of Thébes (Vlu- 
‘ tarch, Ser. Nun. Vindict. p. 563), 


Ι 


Jasén and Aétés (see above, chap, xiii.) ; 
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Ail the four daughters of Kadmus are illustrious in fabulous 


The four —sistory. Ind, wife of Athamas, the son of A¢olus, has 
danabtersof already been included among the legends of the Acolids. 
1, Ind. ᾿ 


Semelé became the mistress of Zeus, and inspired δυὸ 
with jealousy. Misguided by the malicious suggestions of that 
goddegs, she solicited Zeus to visit her with all the solemnity and 
terrors which surrounded him when he approached I{[éré herself. 
The god unwillingly consented, and came in his chariot in the 
midst of thunder and Jightning, under which awful accompaniments 
the mortal frame of Semelé perished. Zeus, taking 
from her the child of which she was pregnant, sewed it 
into his own thigh: after the proper interval the child was brought 
out and born, and became the great god Dionysus or Bacchus. 
Hermés took him to Ind and Athamas to receive their protection. 
Afterwards, however, Zeus having transformed him into a kid to 
conceal him from the persecution of Héré, the nymphs of the: 
mountain Nysa became his nurses.! 

Autonoé, the third danghter of Wadmus, married the pastoral 
3. Autonet hero or god Aristaus, and was mother of Aktwon, a de- 


and her son 


2, Semelé. 


Aleucon. voted hunter and a favourite companion of the goddegs 
Artemis. She however became displeased with hin—-cither be- 


cause he looked into a fountain while she was bathing and saw her 
naked—or, according to the legend set forth by the poet Stesi- 
chorns, because he loved and courted Semelé—or according to 
curipidés, because he presumptuously vaunted himself as her 
superior in the chase. She transformed him into a stay, so that 
his own dogs set upon and devoured him. The rock upon which 
Aktaon used to sleep when fatigued with the chase, and the spring 
whose transparent waters had too clearly revealed the form of the 
goddess, were shown to Pausanias near Platea, on the road to 
Megara? 


; Diodér. iv. 2. believe thé fact, that Aktwon was de- 
voured by his own dogs, but they differ 


materially in the explanation of it, 


1 Apolloddr. iii, ἐγ 2-9 
“2 See Apolloddr, iii, 4, 5; Stexichor. 
Fragm. xvii. Kleine; Pausan, ix. 2, ὦ; 


Burip. Baceh. $387; Diodér, iv. δι, The 

old logographer Akusilaus copied Stesi- 

chorus, aa 
Upon this well-known story it is un- 


necessary to 


made upon it by Diodérus and by 
Pausanias, as an illustration of the 


manner in which the literary Greeks of 
a later day dealt with their eld national | 


legends, Soran 
Both of them appear implicitly to 


multiply references. 1. 
shall however briefly notice the remarks - 


Diodorus accepts and vindicates the 
miraculous interposition of the dis-« 
pleased goddess to punish Aktesn, who, 
according to one story, had boasted of 
his superiority in the chase to Artemis, 
~-aecarding to another story, had pre- 
sumed to solicit the goddess in mar- 
riage, emboldened by the great numbers 
of the feet of animals slain in the chase 
/ which he had hung up as offerings in 
‘her temple. “It is not improbable 

(observes Diodorus) that the goddess 


Car. XIV: DIONYSUS AT THEBES. 
.Agavé, the remaining daughter of Kadmus, married Echisn, 
one of the Sparti. The issue of these nuptials was Pen- 4 Agave 
theus, who, when Kadmus became old, succeeded him as Tete 
king of Thebes. In his reign Dionysus appeared as a vod, the 
author or discovercr of the vine With all its blessings. He had 
wandered over Atia, India and Thrace, at the head of an excited 
troop of female enthusiasts —communicating and inculeating every- 
where the Bacchic ceremonies, and rousing in the minds of women 
that impassioned religious emotion which Jed them to ramble in 
solitary qnountains at particular seasons, there to give veut to 
violent fanatical excitement, apart from the men, clothed in fawn- 
skins and armed with the thyrsus. ‘The obtrusion of a male spec- 
tator upon these solemnities was esteemed sacrilegious. Though 
the rites had been rapidly disseminated and fervently welcomed 
in many parts of Thrace, vet there were some places in which they 
. had been obstinately resisted and their votaries treated with rude- 
ness; especially by Lykurgus, king of the Kdenian Thracians, 
upon whom a sharp and exemplary punishment was inflicted by 
Dionysus. 

Thebes was the first. city of Greece to which Dionysus came, at 
the head of his Asiatic troop of females, to obtain divine 
honours, and to establish bis peenliar rites in his native 
city. ‘The vencrable Kadmus, together with his daugh- 
ters and the prophet Teiresias, at once acknowledged 
the divinity of the new god, and began to offer their worship and 
praise to him, along with the solemnities which he enjoined. But 
Pentheus vehemently opposed the new ceremonies, reproving and 
maltreating the god who introduced them: nor was his unbelief at 


. 


He resists 
the god 
Dionysns~- 
his miserable 
end, 


and generally lesa inclined to seepticisin 
than Diodérus, thinks the oceasion un- 
suitable for a miracle or special inter- 
ference, Having alluded to the two 


waa angry on both these accounts. For | 
whether Aktaon abused these hunting ; 
presents so far as to make them the | 
means of gratifying his own desires 


towards one unapproachabl@in wedlock, 
or whether he presumed to call hiniself 
an abler hunter than her with whom 
the gods themselves will not compete 
in this departiment,—iu either case the 
wrath of the goddess against him was 
just and legitimate (ὁμολογουμένην καὶ 
δικαίαν ὀργὴν ἔσχε πρὸς αὐτὸν ἡ θεός). 
With perfect propriety therefore (Ka- 
θύλου δὲ πιθανῶς) was he transformed 
into an animal such as those he had | 
hunted, aud torn to‘pieces by the very 
dogs who had killed then.” (Diod. iv. 
80.) 

Pausania3, a inan of exemplary piety, 


causes assigned for the displeasure of 
Artemis (they @re the two first-men- 


! tioned in my text, and distinet from 


the two noticed by Diodérus), he pro- 
ceeds tu say, * But I believe that the 
dogs of Aktw6n went mad, without the 
interference of the goddess; in this 
state of madness they would have torn 


‘in pieces without distinction any one 


whom they met (Paus. ix. 2,3. ἐγὼ δὲ 
καὶ ἄνεν θεοῦ πείθομαι νόσον λύσσαν ἐπι- 
βαλεῖν τοῦ ᾿Ακταίωνος τοὺς κύνα). We 
retains the truth of the final catastrophe, 
but rationalises it, excluding the special 
intervention of Artemia. 
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all softened by the miracles which Dionysus wrought for his own 
protection and for that of his followers. His mother Agavé, with 
her sisters and a large body of other women from Thébes, had 
gone out fron T hébes to Mount Kitherén to celebrate their so- 
lemnities under the influence “of the Bacchic frenzy. Thither 
Pentheus followed to watch them, and there the punishment due 
to his’ impicty overtook him. The avenging touch of the god 
having robbed him of his senses, he climbed a tall pine for the 
purpose of overlooking the feminine multitude, who detected him 
in this position, pulled down the tree, and tore him if. picces. 
Agayé, mad and bereft of consciousness, made herself the foremost 
in his assault, and carricd back in triumph to Thébes the head of 
her slaughtered son. The aged Kadmus, with his wife Harmonia, 
retired among the Ilyrians, and at the end of their lives were 
changed into serpents, Zeus permitting them to be transferred to 
the Elysian fields.' 

Polydorus and Labdakus successively became kings of Thebes : 
Tatas, — the latter at bis death left an infant son, Lains, who was 
Annis, deprived of his throne by Lykus. And here we approach 
and Zétus. the legend of Antiopé, Zethus and Amphion, whom the 
fabulists insert at this point of the Théban series. Antiopé is here 
the daughter of Nykteus, the brother of Lykus. She is deflowered 
by Zeus, and then, while pregnant, flies to Epopeus, king of 


Ὁ Apollod. iii. 5, 3-4; Theoerit. Wy]; Such reproofs © insanientis xapientia ”” 
xxvi. Kurip. Baceh. passim, Such is the | certainly do not fallin? with the plot 
tragical plot of this memorable drama. : of the drama itself, in which Penthens 
It is a striking proof of the deep-seated | ‘appears as a Conservative, resisting the 
reverence of the people of Athens for ' introduction of the new religious rites, 
the sanctity of the Bacchic ceremonics, | Taken in conjunction with the emphatic 
that they could have,borne the spec- ἀπ submissive piety which reigns 
tacle of Agave ou the sti we with her through the drama, they countenance 
dead son’s head, and the expressions of , the supposition of Tyrwhitt, that Euri- 
triumphant sympathy in her action on: pidés was anxious to repel the im- 
the part of the Chorus (1168), Μάκαιρ᾽ : putations, so often made against him, 
᾿Αγαύη! This draina, written near the of commerce with the philosophers, 
closo of the life οὐ Euripidés, and and partiGfpation in sundry heretical 
exhibited by his son"after his death i opinions. 

(Schol. Aristoph. Rau. 67), contains; Paenvius in his Penthena seems to 
passages strongly inculeating the neces-' have closely copied Euripidés; see Ser- 
sity of implicit deference to ancestorial | vius ad Virg. Aineid. iv. 469, 
authority in matters of religion, and! Το old Thespis had composed a tra- 
favourably contrasting the uninguiring | gedy on the subject of Pentheus: Suidas, 
faith of the vulgar with the disse nting | Θέσπις ; also Hschylus; compare his 
and inquisitive tendencies of superior | Eumenidés, 25. 
minds: see v. 196; compare vv. 389 and: — According to Apolfodérus (iii. 5, 5), 
422.— ; Labdakus also perished in a similar way 
Οὐδὲν σοφιζόμεσθα τοῖσι δαίμοσιν. | to Pentheus, and from the like impiety, 
Πατρίους παραδοχὰς, ἃς θ᾽ ὁμήλικας χρόνῳ | τ-τ ἐκείνῳ φρονῶν παραπλήσια. 
Κεκτήμεθ᾽, οὐδεὶς αὐτὰ καταβαλεῖ λόγος, 
Οὐδ' ἣν δι᾽ ἄκρων τὸ σοφὸν εὕρηται φρένων. 
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Sikyin: Nykteus dying entreats his brother to avenge the injury, 
and Lykus accordingly invades Siky6én, defeats and kills Epopeus, 
and brings back Antiopé prisoner to Thébes. In her way thither, 
in a cave near Eleuthera, which was shown to Pausanias,' she is 
delivered of the twin sons of Zeis—Amphidn and Zéthus—who, 
exposed to perislf} are taken up and nourished by a shepherd, and 
pass their youth amidst herdsmen, ignorant of their lofty descent. 
Antiopé is conveyed to Thebes, where, after undergoing a lone 
persecution from Lykus and his cruel wife Dirké, she at leneth 
escapes, and takes refuge in the pastoral dwelling of her sons, now 
grown to manhood. Dirké purgues and requires her to be deli- 
vered up; but the sons recognise and protect their mother, taking 
an ample revenge upon her perseeutors. Lykus is slain, and Dirké 
is dragged to death, tied to the horns of a bull Amphidn and 
Zéthus, having banished Laius, become kings of Thébes. The 
-former, taught by Hermés, and possessing exquisite skill on the 
lyre, employs it in fortifying the city, the stones of the walls 
arranging themselves spontancously in obedience to the rhythm of 
his song. ? 
Zéthus marries Acdén, who, in the dark and under a fatal mis- 
take, kills her son Itylus: she is transformed into a nightingale, 
while Zeéthus dies of grief! Amphion becomes the husband of 


1 Pausan, i. 38, 9. paternity is of common occurrence in 
2 For the adventures of Antiop@ aud: the Creek legends) of Zéthus and Am- 
her sons, see Apdodér. iii. #; Pausan. | phion (ap, Paus. 1. ¢.), 
ii. 6, 25 ix. 4, 2. | The contradictory versions of the 
The narrative given respecting Eps-' story are brought together, though not 
peus in the ancient Cyprian verses seems | very perfectly, in Sterk’s Hssay, De 
to have been very different from this, as! Labdacidarum Historia, p. 388-43 (Ley- 
far as we ean judge from the brief , den, 1429). 
notice in Proclus’s Argument,—s Ἔπω- | ’This story about the Tyre of Am- 
πεὺς φθείρας τὴν Λυκούργου (Λύκου) ᾿ phidn is not noticed in Homer, but it 
γυναῖκα ἐξεπορθήθη: it approaches more | was narrated in’ the ancient ἔπη ἐς 
nearly to the story giveu in the seventh Εὐρώπην which Pausinias had read: the 
fable of Hyginus, and followed hy Pro- ; wild beasts as well as the stones were 
pertius (iii, 15); the eighth fable of | obedient to his strains (Paus. ix, 5, 4). 
JTyginus captains the tale of Antiopé as | Vherckydés also recounted it (Pherekyd. 
given by Pariyides and Ennius. The) Fragin, 102, Didot). The tablet of in- 
story of Pausanias differs from both. scription (Avaypaph) at Sikyon recogs 
The Scholiast ad Apollén, Rhod. i, | nised Amphion as the first composer of 
735, says that there were two persons poetry and harp-music (Plutarch, de 
named Antiopé; one, daughter of Asd- | Musica, ον 3, p, 1142). ς᾽ 
pus, the other, daughter οἵ Nykteus. 4 The tile of the wife and sun of 
Pausanias is content with supposing one ' Zéthus is as old aa the Odyssey (xix. 
only, really the@aughter of Nykteus, 525). Pausanias adds the | statement 
but there was a φήμη that she was: that Zéthus died of grief (ix. 5, 5; 
daughter of Aapus (ii, 6, 2). Asius ' Pherekydés, Fragin, 102, Did.),  Pau- 
made Antiopé daughter of Asopus, and ‘ ganiag, however, as well as Apollodérus, 
mother (both by Zeus and by Epépeus: ( tells us that Zéthus married Thébé, from 


such a junction of divine aud human | whom the name Thébes was given to 
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Niobé, daughter of Tantalus, and the father of a numerous offspring, 
the complete extinction of which by the hands of Apollo and Arte- 
mis has already been recounted in these pages. 

Here ends the legend of the beautiful Antiopé and her tw sons 
—the rude and unpolished, but energetic, Zéthus—and the refined 
and amiable, but dreamy, Amphién. For so furipides, in the 
drama of Antiopé unfortunately lost, presented the two brothers, in 
affectionate union as well as in striking contrast.' It is evident 
that the whole story stood originally quite apart from the Kadmeian 
family, and so the rudiments of it yet stand in the Odyssey; but 
the logographers, by their ordinary’connccting artifices, have opened 
a vaeant place for it in the descending series of Theban mythes. 
And they have here proceeded in a manner not usual with them. 
For whereas they are generally fond of multiplying entities, and 
supposing different historical personages of the same name, in order 
to introduce an apparent smoothness in the chronology—they have | 
here blended into one person Amphion the son of Antiopé and 
Amphi6n the father of Chloris, who seem elearly distinguished from 

each other in the Odyssey. They have further assigned to the 
same person all the cireumstances of the legend of Niobé, which 
seems to have been originally framed quite apart from the sons of 
Autiopé. 

Amphion and Zethus being removed, Taius became king of 
Thébes. With him commences the evef-celebrated series of adven- 
Latins -- tures of Cidipus and his family. Laius, forewarned by 
aay the oracle that any son whom he might beget would kill 
τας, him, caused CEdipus as soon as he was born to be exposed 
Ms tantly. on Mount Nitheron. Here the herdsmen of Polybus king 
of Corinth accidentally found him and couveyed him to their master, 
who brought him up as his own child. In spite of the kindest 
treatment, however, Cedipus when he grew up found himself ex- 
posed to taunts on the score of his unlaiown parentage, and went 
to Delphi to inquire of the god the name of his real fagjer. He 


the city. To reconcile the conflicting ! resemblance between the Antiopé of 
pretensions of Zéthus and Amphisnw ith? Eur ipidés and the Tyré of Sophoklés in 
those of Kadmus, as founders of Thébes, ΕἸΠΕΙ͂Ν, points. 
Pausanias supposes that the Iatter was | Plito in his Gorgias has preserved a 
the original settler of the hill of the | few fragments, and a tolerably clear 
Kadmeia, while the two former extended | general ‘idea of the elf@acters of Zéthus 
the settlement to the lower city (ix. 5, bad Amphién (Gorg. 90-92); see also 
1-5), ' Horat. Epist. 1. 18, 42 

1 See Valckenaer, Diatribé in Eurip.} Both Livius and Pacuvius had trage- 
Relig. cap. 7, p.58; Welcker, Griechisch. ; dies on the scheme of this of Euripidés, 
Tragod. ti, p. 811. Theve is a striking « the former seemingly a translation, 
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received for answer an admonition not to go back to his country ; 
if he did so, it was his destiny to kill bis father and become the 
husband of his mother. Knowing no other country but Corinth, he 
accordingly determined to keep away from that city, and quitted 
Delphi by the road towards Bodfia and Phokis. At the exact 
spot where the roads leading to these two countries forked, he met 
Laius in a chariot drawn by mules, when the insolence of ‘one of 
the attendants brought on an angry quarrel, in which Cedipus 
killed Laius, not knowing him to be his father." 

On the death of Laius, Kreén, the brother of Jokasta, sueceeded 
to the kingdom of Thebes. At this time the country was under the 
displeasure of the gods, and was vexed by a terrible monster, with 
the face of a woman, the wings of a bird, and the tail of a lion, 
ewlled the Sphinx’—sent by the wrath of TTéré, and 
oceupying the neighbouring mountain of Phikium. The 
Sphinx had learned from the Muses a riddle, which she proposed to 
‘the Thébans to resolve ; on every occasion of failure she took away 
one of the citizens and ate him up, Still no person could solve the 
riddle ; and so great was the suffering occasioned, that Kreon was 
obliged to ofler both the crown and the nuptials of his sister Jokasta 
to any one who eguld achieve the salvation of-the city. At this 
juncture Csdipus arrived and solved the riddle: upon which the 
Sphinx immediately threw herself from the acropolis and disap- 
peared, As a recompense for this service, Cidipus was made 
king of Thebes, and marricd Jokasta, not aware that she was his 
mother, 

These main tragical circumstances—that C"dipns had ignorantly 


The Sphinx, 


Wthe spot called σχιστὴ ὁδὸς (the | If to the right, they would descend to 
Divided Way) where this event hap- | the Guif, or they might make their way 
pened was memogable in the eyes of all | into Baotia by the southern passes, ax 
literary Grecks, and is specially noticed 1. Kleombrotus did before the battle of 
by the traveller Pausanias, who stiil saw | Leuktra: if to the left, they would turn 
there (x, 5, 2) the tumbs of Laius and! the south-east angle of Parnassus, and 
his attendant. Τὺ is moreover in itself | make their way by Daulis to the valley 
a very marked place, where the valley | of Cheroncia and Elateia. Compare 
which runs north and south, from Daulis | the description in K. O. Miiller, Oreho- 
to Ambrysus and Antikyra, is met half | raenos, ος i, p. 37. 
way from the westward at right angles, 2? Apollodor. iii, 5, 8. An author 
but not crossed, by the ravine, which | named Lykus, in his work entitled 7/é- 


ascends from the Krisswau plain, passes 
under Delphi, reaches its highest point | 
at Arakhova aboye Delphi, and then | 
descends towards the east. Travellers | 
going eastward from Delphi must always | 
have been stoppetl at this place by the 
preeipices of Helikon, and must have 


turned either to the right or to the left. | 


buica, ascribed this visitation to the 
anger of Dionysus (Schol. Hesiod, The- 
ogon, $26). The Sphinx (or (iz, from 
the Beeodtian Mount Phikium) is as 
old as the Hesiodie Theogony, — bi’ 
ὀλόην τέκε, Καδμείοισιν ὕλεθρον (Theog. 
326). 
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Part I. 
killed his father and married his mother—belong to the oldest form 
of the legend as it stands in the Odyssey. The gods (it is added 
in that poem) quickly made the facts known to mankind. Epikasta 
(so Jokasta is here called) in an agony of sorrow hanged herself: 
Cidipus remained king of the‘Kadmeians, but underwent many 
and great miscries, such as the Erinnyes, who avenge an injured 
mother, inflict! A passage in the ΠΙᾺ implies that he died at 
Thébes, since it mentions the funeral games which were celebrated 
there in honour of hin. [1Π|5 misfortunes were recounted by Nestér, 
in the old Cyprian verses, among the stories of aforetime.? A. fatal 
curse hung both upon himself and upon his children, Etcoklés, Poly- 
nikés, Antigoné and Isméné, According to that narrative which 
the Attic tragedians have rendered universally current, they were 
his children by Jokasta, the disclosure of her true relationship to 
him having been very long deferred. But the ancient epic called 
(Edipodia, treading more closely in the footsteps of Homer, repre- 
sented him as having after her death married a second wife, 
Euryganeia, by whom the four children were born to him: and 
the painter Onatas adopted this story in preference to that of 
Sophoklés,* 

The disputes of Eteoklés and Polynikés forthe throne of their 
kteokids and father gave oceasion not only to a series of tragical family 
Polyniks ~— Ineidents, but also τὸ one of the great quasi-historical 
events of legendary Greece—the two sieges of Thebes by Adrastus, 


' Odyss. xi. 270. Odysseus, deserib- | sciously interpolated out of the trage- 
ing what be saw in the under-world, idians, In the old narrative of the 
says, — ᾿ | Cyclic Thébais, GEdipus does not seem 

] 


Μητίρα τ' Οἰδιπόδαο ἴδον, καλὴν Emde, | to be represented as blind (Leutsch, 


“HL peya dpyor speter aidpetyire roto ' Thebaidis Cyclici Reliquia, Gotting. 
aA 8 on rae ᾿ oh a ἐξ e 

Ἰημαμένη ᾧ υἱεῖ" ὁ δ᾽ ὃν πατέρ᾽ ἐξεναρίξας | 18330, }: 44). a tas 

1ῆμεν" ἄφαρ δ' ἀνάπυστα θεοὶ θέσαν ἀνθρώ. Pherekydes (ap. Schol. Eurip, Pha- 


52 


jniss, 52) tells us tMat Csdipus had 
i three children by Jokasta, who were all 
‘killed by Erginus and the Minyc (this 
; must refer to incidents in the old poems 
i Which wo cannot now recover); then 
ithe four celebrated children by Eury- 
: gancia; lastly, that he inarried a third 
, wife, Astymedusa, Apollodérus follows 


ws ; ᾿ tl arrativ ie: Ἶ iz 
2 iad, xxiii, 680, with the aholeat | 16. narrative o ne tragedians, but 


Toot. 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἐν Θήβη πολνηράτῳ ἄλγεα πάσχων, 
Καδμείων ἤνασσε, θεῶν ὁλόας διὰ βουλάς" 
Ἢ δ᾽ ἔβη εἰς Aiddo πυλάρταο κρατεροῖο 
᾿Αψαμένη βρύχον αἰπὺν ἀφ᾽ ὑψήλοιο μελάθρου, 
Ὧ ἄχεϊ σχομίνη τῷ δ᾽ ἄλγεα κάλλιπ᾽ ὀπίσσω 
Πολλὰ pad’, ὅσσα Te μητρὸς ᾿Ερινυύες ἐκτε- 
λίουσιν, 


who cites Hesiod. Proclus, Argnm, ad | 
Cypria, ap. Diintzer. Fragm., Epic. Gree. 
p. 10, Νέστωρ δὲ ἐν παρεκβάσει διη- 
γεῖται. -. καὶ τὰ περὶ Οἰδίπουν, &e. 

8 Pausan. ix. 5,5. Compare the nar- 
rative from Peisander in Schol, ad Eurip. 
Pheoniss. 1773; where, however, the ; 
blindness of GEdipus seems to be uncon- | 


i 
᾿ 
ἡ 
} 
i 
i 
i 
H 


‘alludes to the different version about 
: Euryganeia,—eiol δ᾽ of φασιν, &e. (iii. 


5, 8), 

Hellanikus (ap. Sel]. Eur. Pheeniss, 
50) mentioned the self-inflicted blindness 
of CEdipus; but it seems doubtful whe- 
ther this circumstance was included in 
the narrative of Pherekydés, 


Crap. XIV. 
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_king of Argos. The two ancient epic poems called the Thébais 
and the Epigoni (if indeed both were not parts of one very com- 
prehensive poem) detailed these events at great length, and as it 
appears, with distinguished poetical merit ; for Pausanias pronounces 
the Cyclic Thébais (so it was cabled hy the subsequent critics to 
distinguish it frog. the more modern Thebais of Antimachus) infe- 
rior only to the Hiad and Odyssey ; and the ancient clegiac poet Kal- 
linus treated it as an Homeric composition.'. Of this once-valued 
poem we unfortunately possess nothing but a few scanty fragments. 
The leading points of the legend are brictly glanced at in the 
Nliad ; but our knowledge of the details is chiefly derived from the 
Attic tragedians, who transformed the narratives of their predeces- 
sors at pleasure, and whose popularity constantly eclipsed and 
obliterated the ancient version. Antimachus of Kolophén, con- 
temporary with Kuripidés, in his long epic, probably took no less 
liberties with the old narrative. [ΠΠῸ Thebaid never became gene- 
rally popular, but it exhibited marks of study and elaboration 
which recommended it to the esteem of the Alexandrine critics, 
and probably contributed to discredit in their eyes the ΔΆ cyclic 
pocin. 

The logographers, who gave a continuous history of this siege 
of Thébes, had at least three pre-existing epic poems——_ Ομ opic 
the Thébais, the Cédipodia, and the Alkmadénis,—from [ese te 
which they could borrow. The subject was also handled 7"? 
in some of the Hesiodic poems, but we do not know to what extent.” 
The Thébais was composed more in honour of Argos than of 
Thébes, as the first line of it, one of the few fragments. still pre- 
served, betokens.* 


SIEGES OF THEBES, 


The legen, about to recount fraternal dissension of the most 


implacable kind, comprehending 


1 Pausan, ix. 9, 5. Ἐποίηθη δὲ ἐς 
τὸν πόλεμον τοῦτον καὶ ἔπη, Θηβαΐς: τὰ 
δὲ ἔπη ταῦτα Καλλῖνος, ἀφικόμενος αὐτῶν 
ἐς μνήμην, ἔφησεν “Ὅμηρον τὸν ποιήσαντα 
εἶναι. KadAlyw δὲ πολλοί τε καὶ ἄξιοι ' 
λόγον κατὰ- ταῦτα ἔγνωσαν: ἐγὼ δὲ τὴν 
ποιήσιν ταύτην μετά γε ᾿Ιλιάδα καὶ τὰ 
ἔπη τὰ ἐς ᾿Οδυσσέα ἐπαινῶ μάλιστα. 
The name in ‘the text of Pausanias 
stands Καλαῖνος, an unknown person: | 
most of the critica recognise the pro- 
priety of substituting Καλλῖνος, and 
Leutsch and Welcker have given very 


VOL, 1. 


in its results not only the imme- 


sufficient reasons for doing xo. 

The ᾿Αμφιάρεω ἐξελασία ἐς Θήβας, 
alluded to in the pseudo-Herodotean 
life of Hfomer, seems to be the de- 
scription of a spedial passage in this 
Thébais. 

2 Hesiod, ap. Schol. ΠΙΩ͂, xxiii. 680, 
whieh passage does not seem to me 
so inuch at variance with the incidents 
stated in other poets as Leutsch ima- 
giues, 

S “Apyos ἄειδε, θεὰ, πολυδίψιον, ἔνθεν 
ἄνακτες (see Leutsch, ib. ον. 4, p. 29). 


Q 
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diate relations of the infuriated brothers, but many chosen com- 
panions of the heroic race along with them, takes its start from the 
paternal curse of Gidipus, which overhangs and determines all the 
gloomy sequel. 

CEdipus, though king of Thébes and father of four children by 
Gaines Eurygancia (according to the (Ediperia), has become 
nounced by the devoted victim of the Erinnyes, in consequence of the 
the devoted ae ge : . 

(Edipus upon self-inflicted death of his mother, which he had uncon- 
hig suns, . ᾿ : . . <8 
sciously caused, as well as of his unintentional parricide. 
Though he had long forsworn the use of all the ornaments and 
luxuries which his father had inherited from his kingly progenitors, 
yet when through age he had come to be dependent upon his two 
sons, Polynikés one day broke through this interdict, and set before 
him the silver table and the splendid wine-cup of Kadmus, which 
Laius had always been accustomed to employ. The old king had 
no sooner seen these precious appendages of the regal life of his 
father, than his mind was overrun by a calamitous phrenzy, and he 
imprecated terrible curses on his sons, predicting that there would 
be ditt and endless warfare between them. ‘The goddess Erinnys 
heard and heeded him ; and he repeated the curse again on another 
occasion, when his sons, who had always been accustomed to send 
to him the shoulder of the victims sacrificed on the. altar, caused 
the buttock to be served to him in place of it.' He resented this 
as an insult, and prayed the gods that they might perish each by 
the hand of the other. ‘Throughout the tragedians as well as in 
the old epic, the paternal curse, springing immediately from the 
misguided Cedipus himself, but remotely from the parricide and 
incest with which he has tainted his breed, is seen to domincer over 
the course of events—the Erinnys who executes that curse being 
the irresistible, though concealed, agent. /schylus not only pre- 


1 Fragm. of the Thébais, ap. Athene./ The other fragment from the same 
xii, p. 465. ὅτι αὐτῷ παρέθηκαν ἐκπώ- | Thébais is cited by the Schol. ad Soph. 
ματα ἃ ἀπηγορεύκει, λέγων οὕτως" ; (ἀρ. Colon, 1378,— 

Αὐτὰρ ὁ διογένης ἥρως farbds Ἰ]ολυνείκης | Tloxwow ὡς ἐνόησε, χαμαὶ βάλεν, εἶπέ re μῦθον. 
1ρῶτα μὲν Οἰδίποδι καλὴν παρέθηκε τράπεζαν Ὦ μοι ἐγὼ, παΐδές μοι ὀνειδώοντες ἔπεμψαν. 
᾿Αργυρέην Κάδμοιο θεόφρονος' αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα Εὔκτο Διὶ βασιλῆϊ καὶ ἄλλοις ἀθανάτοισι, 
Χρύσεον ἔμπλησεν καλὸν δέπας ἥδεος οἴνου" Χερσὶν bm’ ἀλλήλων καταβήμεναι "Αἴδος εἴσω. 
Αὐτὰρ oy ὡς φράσθη παρακείμενα πατρὸς ἑοῖο 
Τιμήεντα γέρα, μέγα οἱ κακὸν ἔμπεσε θυμῷ. 
Αἵψα δὲ παισὶν ἑοῖσι mer’ ἀμφοτέροισιν Φπαρὰς Μ 
ΘΟ ΌΤΙ ἠρᾶτο" θεὸν δ᾽ οὐ hava’ “Ἐρωνύμι, spite of the protest of Schutz, in his 
Ὡς οὐ of πατρῷα γ᾽ ἐνὶ φιλότητι δάσαιντο, note, I think that the scholiast has un- 
Elev δ᾽ ἀμφοτέροις αἰεὶ πόλεμοί re μάχαί re, derstood the words ἐπίκοτος Tpopas 


: | (Sopt. ad Theb. 787) i ir plai 
See Leutsch, Thebaid. Cycl. Relig. p. | sont fieading. a a 
8 ἰ 


38, 


Τὰ δὲ παραπλήσια τῷ ἐποποιῷ καὶ 
Αἴσχυλος ἐν τοῖς Ἕπτα ἐπὶ Θήβας. In 


JHAP. XIV. ADRASTUS OF ARGOS. 


. 


serves the fatal efficiency of the paternal curse, but even briefly 
glanecs at the causes assigned for it in the Thébais, without super- 
adding any new motives. In the judgement of Sophoklés, or of his 
audience, the conception of a father cursing his sons upon xovetties 
such apparently trifling grounds*was odious; and that M'yived 
great poet introfluced many aggravating direubactances: ee 
describing the old blind father as having been barVarously 
turned out of doors by his sons to wander abroad in exile and 
poverty. Though by this change he rendered his poem more 
coherent and self-justifying, yet he departed from the spirit of the 
old legend, according to which CEdipus has contracted by his 
unconscious misdeeds an incurable taint destined to pass onward 
to his progeny. is mind is alienated, and he curses them, not 
because he has suffered seriously by their guilt, but because he is 

made the blind instrument of an avenging Erinnys for the ruin of 
the house of Laius.! 

After the death of Cdipus and the celebration of his funeral 
games, at which, amongst others, Argeia, daughter of Death of 
Adrastus (afterwards {μὲ ν τῶ οἵ Polynikés), was present, ἀν of 
his two sons soon quarrelled respecting the succession. and fale 
The circumstances are differently related ; Weicey 
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but it appears the seeptre. 

that, according to the original narrative, the wrong and injustice 
was on the side of Polynikés; who, however, was obliged to leage 
Thébes and to scek shelter with Adrastus, king of Argos. Tere 
he met Tydeus, a fugitive, at the same time, from A‘tolia: it was 
dark when they arrived, and a broil ensued between the two exiles, 
but Adrastus came out and parted them. He had been enjoined 
by an oracle to give his two daughters in marriage to a lion and a 


boar, and he thought that this occasion had now arrived, Polyntkes 


inasmuch as of the combatants carried on his shield {i %4 
a lion, the other a boar. He accordingly gave Deipylé Tate 
Adraptus. 


in marriage to Tydeus, and Argeia to Polynikés: morc- 


Col. 1378) treata the cause assigned 
| by the ancient Thébais for the curse 
vented by Cidipus as trivial and ludi- 
crous, 

The Mgeids at Sparta, who traced 
their descent to Kadinus, suffered from 
terrible maladies which destroyed the 
lives of their children; an oraclo directed 
them to appease the Krinnyes of Laius 
and (idipus by erecting a temple, upon 


1 The curses of (Edipus are very fre- , 
quently andeemphatically dwelt upon 
both by As mae hae and Sophoklés (Sept. | 
ad Τοῦ. 70-586, 655-697, &c.; CEdip. 
Colon, 1293-1378). The former con- 
tinues the same point of view as the 
Thébais, when he mentions-— 


. Tas περιθύμους 
Kardpas βλαψίφρονος Οἰδιπόδα (727); 


or, λόγου τ᾽ ἄνοια καὶ φρενῶν ᾿Εριννύς 
(Soph. Antig. 584). 
The Scholiast on Sophoklés (Qld. 


which the maladies speedily ceased (Le- 
rodot. iv.). ᾿ 
γ Hesiod, ap. Schol, Hiad. xxiii, 680, 


Q 2 
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over he resolved to restore by armed assistance both his sons-in- 
law to their respective countries.! 


On proposing the expedition to the Argeian chiefs around him, 


Asibhinnid he found most of them willing auxiliaries ; but Amphia- 
Ad trie as . .. 8 Ὁ . 
phyle, riius—formerly his bitter opponent, though now reconciled 


to him, and husband of his sister Eriphylé—stronly opposed him,’ 
denouncing the enterprise as unjust and contrary to the will of the 
gods. Again, being of a prophetic stock, descended from Mclam- 
pus, he foretold the certain death both of himself and of the prin- 
cipal leaders, should they involve themselves as accomplices in the 
mad violence of ‘Tydeus, or the criminal ambition of Polynikes. 
Ammphiariius, already distinguished both in the Kalydénian boar- 
hunt and in the funeral games of Pelias, was in the Théban war 
the most conspicuous of all the heroes, and absolutely indispensable 
to its success. But his reluctance to engage 4u it was invincible, 
nor was it possible to prevail upon him except through the influence 
of his wife Eriphyle,  Polynikes, having brought with him from 
Thebes fhe splendid robe and necklace given by the gods to Tar- 
monia on her marriage with Kadmus, offered it as a bribe to 
Eriphyle, on condition that she would influence the determination 
of Amphiariius, The sordid wife, seduced by so matchless a 
present, betrayed the lurking place of her husband, and involved 
him in the fatal expeditions Aimphiariius, reluctantly dragged 
forth, and forcknowing the disastrous issue of the expedition both 
to himself and to his associates, addressed his last injunetions, at 
the moment of mounting his chariot, to his sons Alkma6n and 
Amphilochus, commanding Alkmaén to avenge his approaching 
death by killing the venal Eriphylé, and by undertaking a second 
expedition against Thebes. 
The Attic dramatists describe this expedition gs having been 
conducted by seven chiefs, one to cach offre seven cele- 
brated gates of Thebes. But the Cyclic Thébais gave to 
it a much more comprehensive character, mentioning 


Seven chicfs 
of the army 
ayainst 
Thébes, 


1 Apollodér, iii, 5, 9; Iygin. f. 69; 
ZEschy]. Sept. ad Theb. ὅτ. Hyginus 
says that Polynikés came clothed in the 
skin of a lion, and Tydens in that of a 
boar ; perhaps after Antimachus, who 
said that Tydeus had been brought up 
by swinehords (Antimach. Fragm. 27, 
ed, Diintzor; ap. Schol. Hiad. iv. 409), 
Very probably, however, the old The- 
bais compared Tydeus and Polynikés to 
a lien and a boar, on account of their 


courage and fierceness; a simile quite in 
the Homeric character. Mnaseas gave 
the words of the oracle (ap, Schol. Eurip. 
Phowniss, 411), 

δ See Pindar, Nem. ix. 30, with the 
instructive Scholium. 

* Apollodér. iii.6, 2. The treachery 
of “the hateful Eriphylé” is noticed 
in the Odyssey, xi. 327: Odysseus sees 
her in the under-world along with the 
many wives and daughters of the heroes. 
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ausiliarics from Arcadia, Messéné, and various parts of Pelopou- 
nésus :! and the application of Tydeus and Polynikés at Mykéne 
in the course of their circuit made to collect allies, is mentioned in 
the Hiad. They were well received at Mykéne ; but the warning 
signals given by the gods were so terrible that no Mykenawan could 
venture to accompany them? The seven principal chiefs however 
were Adrastus, Amphiariius, Kapancus, Hippomedon, Partheno- 
pus, Tydeus and Polynikés.? 

The Wadmeians, assisted by their allies the Phékians and the 
Phlegyx, marched out to resist the invaders, and fought pereat or 
a battle near the Isménian hill, in which they were de- jh thchas 


in the tield 
feated and forced to retire within the walls. The prophet (heteet 
Teiresias: acquainted them that if Meneekeus, son of Menrkeus. 
Kreon, would: offer himself as a victim to Arés, victory would be 
assured to Thebes. The generous youth, as soon as he learnt that 
his life was to be the price of safety to his country, went and slew 
himself before the gates. The heroes along with Adrastus now 
commenced a vigorous attack upon the town, each of the seven 
selecting one of ‘the gates to assault. The contest was lone and 
strenuously Saino s but the devotion of Mencekeus jd pro- 
cured for the Thebans ly protection of the gods. Parthenopaus 
was killed with a stone by Periklymenus ; and when the furious 
Kapancus, having planted a scaling-ladder, had mounted the walls, 
he was smitten by a thunderbolt from Zeus, and east down dead 
upon the earth. This event struck terror into the Argeians, 
and Adrastus called back his troops from the attack. The Thé- 
bans now sallied forth to pursue them, when Eteoklés, arresting 
the battle, proposed to decide the controversy by single combat 
with his brother. ‘The challenge, eagerly accepted by Polynikeés, 
was agrecd to by Adrastus: a single combat cnsucd site com- 
eeiecn the two tr others, in which both were exasperated ye” 


klés and 


to fury, and both ultimately slain by each other's hand. Polyvikes 


* fn which 


This equal termination left the result of the general con-_ be perth. 
test still undetermined, and the bulk of the two armies renewed 
the fight. In the sanguinary struggle which ensued, the sons of 


1 Pausan. ii. 20, 43 ix. 9, 1. His | jad Theb. 461) leaves out Adrastus as 
testimony to this, as he he ud read and 1 one of the seven, and includes Eteoklus 
adinired the Cyclic Thébais, seems quite | instead of him; others left out Tydeas 
sufficient, in spite of the opinion of | and Polynikés, and inserted Eteoklus 
Welcker to the contrary (4Eschylische | and Mekisteus (Apollodér, iit, 6, 3). 
Trilogie, p. 375). Antimachus, in his poetical 7hébuis, 

% Tiad, iv. 37. ealled Parthenopweus an Argeian, not ary 

3 There are differences in respect a Arcadian (Schol. ad Adschyl. Sept. ad 
the names of the seven; AZschylus (Sept, | Theb, 532). 
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Astakus on the Théban side displayed the most conspicuous and 


Repulse and successful valour. One of them,' Melanippus, mortally 
an wounded Tydeus—while two others, Leades and Amphi- 
ee at dikus, killed Ftcoklu¢ and Hippomedon. Amphiaraus 
ΠΡΟΣ avenged Τ ydeus By killing Melanippg ; but unable to 
isswallowed arrest the rout of the army, he fled with the rest, closely 
ΜΌΝ pursued by Periklymenus. The latter was about to pierce 


him with his spear, when the beneficence of Zeus rescued him from 
this disgrace—miraculously opening the carth under him, so that 
Amphiariius with his chariot*and horses was reccived unscathed 
into her bosom.2 The exact spot where this memorable incident 
happened was indicated by a sepulchral building, and shown by the 
Thébans down to the days of Pausanias—its sanctity being attested 
by the fact, that no animal would consent to touch the herbage 
which grew within the sacred inclosure. Amphiarius, rendered 
. ae ΄ * : lah) 

immortal by Zeus, was worshipped as a god at Argos, at Thébes, 
and at Ordpus—and for many ceuturies gave answers*at his oracle 


to the questions of the pious applicant. 


«! The story recounted that the head 


‘nagra and Mykaléssus, waseaffirmed by 


of Melanippus was brought to Tydeus ὁ 
as he was about to expire of his wound, | 


and that he gnawed it with his tecth, a 


story touched upon by Sophoklés capud — 


Herodian. in Rhetor. Grae. t. vill. p. 
601, Walz.). 
The lyric poet Bacchylidés (ap. Schol. 


Aristoph. Aves, 1535) seems to have | 
handled the story even earlier than . 


Sophoklés. 

We find tho same allegation embodied 
in charges against real historical men: 
the invective of Montanus against Aqui- 
lius Regulus, at the beginning of the 
reign of Vespasian, affirmed, “datam 
interfectori Pisonis pecuniam a Regulo, 
appetitumquo morsu Pisonis caput ” 
(Tacit, Hist. iv. 42). 

Ὁ Apollodér, iii, 6, 8. 
vi. 11; Mem. ix, 13-27, 
2; 18, 2-4. 

Furipidés, in the Pheenissie (1122 
seqy.), describes the battle generally ; 
see also isch. 8. The 392. It appears 
by Pausanias that the Thébans had poems 
or legends of their own, relative to this 
war: they dissented in various points 
ffm the Cyclic Thébris (ix. 18, 4). 
The Thébais said that Periklymenus had 
killed Parthenopeus: the Thebans as- 


Pindar, Olyinp. 
Pausan, ix. 8, 


signed this exploit to Asphodikus, a: 


4 
\ 
| 
] 
| 
i 
( 
᾿ 
᾿ 


| 


warrior not commemorated by any of , 


the poets known to us. 


some to have been the spot where 
Aimphiariins closed his life (Strabo, ix, 
p. 10+); Sophoklés placed the seene at 
the Amphiarvinm near Ordpus (ap. 
Strabon, ix. p. 380), 

3 Pindar, Olymp. vi. 16. “Ἕπτα δ᾽ 
ἔπειτα πυρῶν νέκρων τελεσθέντων» Ta- 
λαϊονίδας Εἶπεν ἐν Θήβαισι τοιοῦτόν τι 
ἔπος" Ποθέω στρατιῶς ὀφθαλμὺν ἐμᾶς 
᾿Αμφότερον, μάντιν τ᾽ ἀγαθὸν καὶ δουρὶ 
μάχεσθαι. : 

The scholiast affirms that these Jast 
expressions are borrowed by Pindar from 
the Cyclic Thebais, 

The temple of Amphiariius (Pausan. 
ii, 25, 2), his oracle, seems to have been 
equal in estimation to every other ex- 
cept that of Delphi (Herodot. i. 52; 
Pausan, i. 545 Cicero, Divin, i. 40). 
Creesus sent a rich present to Am- 
phiariins, πυθόμενος αὐτοῦ τήν τε ἀρετὴν 
καὶ τὴν πάθην (Herod. 1. ¢.); a striking 
proof how these interesting legends were 
recounted and believed as genuine his- 
torical facts. Other adventures of 
Amphiariius in the expedition against 
Thébes were commemorated in the carv- 
ings on the Thronus at Amykli (Pausan. 
iii, 18, 4). 

AWschylus (Sept. Theb. 611) seems to 
enter into the Théban view, doubtless 
highly respectful towards Amphiariius, 


‘when he places in the mouth of the 
The village of Harma, between Ta- 


Kadmeian king Eteoklés such high en- 
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Adrastus, thus deprived of the prophet and warrior whom he 
regarded as “the eye of his army,” and having seen the other 
chiefs killed in the disastrous fight, was forced. to take flight singly, 
and was preserved by the matchless swiftness of his horse Areién, the 
offspring of Poseidén. He reached Argos on his return, bringing 
with him nothing “except “his garment of woe and his black-maned 
steed.” ! 

Kreén, father of the heroic youth Menockcus, succeeding to the 
administration of Thébes after the death of the two hostile brothers 
and the repulse of Adrastus, ὁ causa Ktcoklés to be buried with 
distinguished honour, but cast out ignominiously the body of Poly- 
nikés as a traitor to his tountry, forbidding every one on Krein, king 
pain of death to consign it tothe tomb. Fe likewise febiie te 
refused permission to Adrastus to inter the bodies of his. Polynikes 


burial of 
fallen comrades, This proceeding, so offensive to Gre- tither fatten 
cian fecling, gave rise to two farce talesg one of them Qi" 
at least of Ue highest pathos and interest. Antigoné, the sister of 
Polynikés, heal: with indiguation the revolting edict consigning 
her brother’s body to the logs and vultures, ssid depriving it of 
those rites which were considered essential to the repose of tlre 
dead. Unmoved by the dissuading counsel of an affectionate but 
timid sister, and unable to procure assistance, she determined to 
brave the hazard, and to bury the body with her own hands. She 
was detected in the act; and Kreon, though forewarned Pevotion 
by Teiresias of the consequences, gave Brlers that she OLA etleeies 
should be buried alive, as having deliberately ‘set at naught the 
solemn edict of the city. Tis son Tamon, to whom she was 
engaged to be marricd, in vain interceded for her life. In an 
agony of despair he slew himself in the sepulchre to which the 
living Antigoné had been consigned; and his mother Eurydiké, 
the wife of Kreon, inconsolable for his death, perished by her own 
hand. And thus the new light which seemed to be springing up 
over the last remaining scion of the devoted family of CEdipus, is 


comiums on Amphiariius, and so marked | be the offspring of Démétér by Poseidén, 


a contrast with the other chiefs from | —-he, and a daughter whose name Pau- 
Ἄτροη. sanias will not cominunicate, except to 
! Pausan. viii. 25, 5, from the Cyclic | the initiated (ἧς τὸ ὄνομα ἐς ἀτελέστους 
Thébais, Εἴματα λυγρὰ φέρων σὺν ᾿Αρείονι | λέγειν ob νομίζουσι, 1. c.). A different 
κνανοχαίτῃ ; also Apollodér. iii. 6, 8. story is in the Schol. Miad. xxiii. 346; 
The celebrity of the horse Areidn was ; and in Antimachus, who affirmed that 
extolled in the Iliad (xxiii. 346), in the | ‘‘Gwa herself had produced him os a 
Cyclic Thébais, and also in the Thébais | wonder to mortal men” (see Antimach. 
of Antiraachus (Pausan. 1. c.): by the | Frag. 16, p. 102; Epic, Gree. Frag. ed. 
Arcadians of Thelpusia ‘he was said to : Diintzer). 
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extinguished amidst gloom and horrors—which overshadowed also 
the house and dynasty of Kreén.! 

The other tale stands more apart from the original legend, and 
seems to have had its origin in the patriotic pride of the Athenians. 
Adrastus, unable to obtain permission from the, Thébans to inter 
the fallen chieftains, presented himself in suppliant guise, accom- 
panied by their disconsolate mothers, to Théseus at Eleusis. He 
ΠΣ te implored the Athenian warrior to extort from the perverse 
pes Phebans that last melancholy privilege which no decent 
enre the ine OF pious Greeks evemthought of withholding, and thus to 
the fae stand forth as the champion of Grecian public morality 

ia in one of its most essential points, not less than of the 
rights of the subterranean gods. The Thébans obstinately persist- 
ing in their refusal, Théseus undertook an expedition against their 
city, vanquished them in the field, and compelled them by force of 
arms to permit the sepélture of their fallen enemies. This chival- 
rous interposition, celebrated in one of the preservé€ dramas of 
Euripidés, formed a subject of glorious re@ollection to the Athe- 
nians throughout the historical age. Their orators dwelt upon it 
in terms of animated panegyric ; and it seems to have been accepted 
as a real fact of the past time, with not less implicit conviction 
than the battle of Marathon? — But the ‘Phebans, though equally 
persuaded of the truth of the main story, dissented from. the 
Athenian version of if, maintaining that they had given up the 
hodies for sepulture voluntarily and of their own accord. ‘The 
tomb of the chieftains was shown near [leusis even in the days of 
Pausanias.? 

The defeat of the seven chiefs before Thebes was amply avenged 
by their sons, again under the guidance of Adrastus :—A¢gialeus 
second siege SOW of Adrastus, Thersander son of Polynikés, Alkmaén 
of Phebes by and Amphilochus, sons of Amphiariius, Diomédés, son 


Toles “ οὗ ‘Tydeus, Sthenelus son of Kapaneus, Promachus son 


a ve “Ἢ = at = ᾿ pyre ze aah ae. Z ΕἾ Tet 
Sunintie Of Parthenopius, and Euryalus son of Mckistheus, joined 


first. in this expedition. Though all these youthful warriors, 


1 Sophokl. Antigon, 581. Νῦν γὰρ | translation of the Antigoné, c. x. p. 145): 
ἐσχάτας ὑπὲρ ‘Pitas éréraro φάος ἐν | see Apollodor. iii, 7, 1. 

Οἰδίπου δόμοις, Xe. A’schylus also touches upon the he- 
Tho pathetic tale here briefly re- | roism of Autigoné (Sep. Theb. 984). 
counted forms the subject of this bean- | ἢ Apollodér, fii. 7, 13 Eurip. Supp. 
tiful tragedy of Sophoklés, the argument ; Pussin; Herodot. ix.27; Plato, Menexen. 
of which is δἰ ρος by Boeckh to have | c. 9; Lysias, Epitaph. c. 4; Isukrat, 
been borrowed in its primary rudiments ; Orat. Panegyr. p. 196, Auger. Υ 

from the Cyclic Thébais or the (Edipodia j ® Pausan. i. 39, 2. 
(Boeckh. Dissertation appended to his ; 
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called the Epigoni, took part in the expedition, the grand and 
prominent place appears to have been oceupied by “Atkinaéin, 
son of Amphiariius. “Assistance was given to them from Corinth 
and Megara, as well as from Megséué and Areadia; while Zeus 
manifested his fay ourable dispositions by signals not to be mis- 
taken.' At the river Glisas the Epigoni were met by the Thébans 
in arms, and a battle took place in which the latter were com- 
pletely defeated. Laodamas, son of Eteoklés, killed Meialeus, 
son of Adrastus; but he and his army were routed and driven 
within the walls by the valour ang energy of Alkmaén. The 
defeated Kadmeians consulted the prophet ‘Teiresias, whg informed 
them that the gods had declared for their enemies, and that there 
ras vo longer any hope of suecessful resistance. By his advice 
they sent a herald to the assailants offering to surrender the town, 
while they themselves conveyed away their wives and children, gnd 
fled under the command of Laodamas to the Hlyrians,? upon which 
the Kpigonieentered Thebes, and established ‘Thersander, son of 
Polynikés, on the throne. 

Adrastus, who in the former expedition had been the single 
survivor amongst so many fallen companions, now found victory of 
himself the only exception to the general triumph and te fpigot 
joy of the conquerors: he had lost his son gialeus, and Thebes. 
the violent sorrow arising from the event prematurely cut short. his 
life. Js soft voiee and persuasive eloquence were proverbial in 
the ancient epie.* Ile was worshipped as a hero both at Argos 
and at Sikyon, but with especial solemnity in the last-mentionced 
place, where his Her6um stood in the public agora, and where his 
exploits as well as his sufferings were eclebrated periodically in 
lyric tragedies. Melamippus, son of Astakus, the brave defender 
of Thobes, who had slain both Tydeus and Mekistheus, was wor- 
shipped with no less solemnity by the ‘Thebans. The enmity of 
these two heroes rendered it impossible for both of them to be 


1 Homer, Hiad. iv, 405. Sthenelus, { cerned in the second expedition against 
the companion of Diomédés and one of | Thébes (Pyth. vill, 49-58). 
the Epigoni, says to Agamenmén, — 3 Ῥλῶσσαν τ᾽ ᾿Αδρήστον μειλιχόγηρυν 
ἔχοι (Tyrticus, Kleg. 9, 7, Sehneide- 
wins; compare Plato, Phindr. ον, 118. 
“Adraxti pallentis imago” gneeta the 
eye of AEneas in the under-world (Alneid, 


"“Πμεῖς τοι πατέρων μεγ᾽ ἀμείνονες εὔχομεθ' εἶναι" 
Ἡμεῖς καὶ Θήβης (δος εἴλομεν ἑπταπύλοιο, 
Havpsrepov λαὺν ἀγαγόνθ᾽ ὑπὸ τεῖλος "Apevor, 
Τειθόμενοι τεράεσσι θεῶν καὶ Ζηνὸς ἀρωγῇ" 


4 : : ν Vi. 480). 
Αὐτοὶ δὲ Oar y ὄλοντο. 2 7 5 
ice A ca σαν ϑον 4 About Melanippus, see Pindar, Nem. 
2 Apollodér, iii, 7, 4. fTerodot. v. 36. His sepulchre was shown near 
57-61, Pausan. ix.5,7; 9, 2. Diodor. the Proctid gates of Thebes (Pausun, ix. 


iv. 65-65, 18,1). 5 


Pindar represents Adrastus ay con- 
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worshipped close upon the same spot. Accordingly it came to 
pass during the historical period, shortly after the time of the 
Solonian legislation at Athens, that Kleisthenés, despot of Sikyén, 
wishing to banish the hero Adrastus and abolish the religious 

solemnities celebrated in honour of the latter by tke 
Worship of ἣν Ν e 7 a 
Adra tits at Sikyonians, first applied to the Delphian oracle for per- 
Sikyon—how 7 ῷ A . Β 
abrogated by mission to carry this banishment into effect directly and 
Klefsthends, . ὁ . 

forcibly. That permission being refused, he next sent 
to Thébes an intimation that he was anxious to introduce their 
hero Mclanippus into Sikyén. The Thebans willingly consented, 
and he assigned to the uew hero a consecrated spot in the strongest 
and most commanding portion of the Sikyonian prytancium. He 
did this (says the historian) “ knowing that Adrastus would forth- 
with go away of his own accord; since Melanippus was of all 
pergons the most odious to him, as having slain both his son-in-law 
and his brother.’ Kleisthenés moreover diverted the festivals and 
sacrifices which had been offered to Adrastus, to the newly-esta- 
blished hero Melanippus ; and the lyric tragedies from the worship 
of Adrastus to that of Dionysus. But his dynasty did not long 
centinue after his decease, and the Sikyonians then re-established 
their ancient solemnities.! 

Near the Prectid gate of Thébes were seen the tombs of two 
combatants who had hated each other during life even more than 
Adrastus and Mclanippus-—-the two brothers Eteoklés and Poly- 
nikés. [ven as heroes and objects of worship, they still continued 
to manifest their inextingnishable hostility : those who offered sacri- 
fices to them observed that the flame and the smoke from the two 
adjoining altars abhorred all communion, and flew off in directions 
exactly opposite. The Théban exegctes assured Pausanias of this 
fact. And though Ire did not Iimeclt witness it, yet having seen 
with his own eyes a miracle not very dissimilar at Pionia: in Mysia, 
he had no dithiculty in erediting their assertion.? 

1 This very curious and illustrative | The Sikyonians (Herodotus says) τά 
story is contained in Herodot. v. 67, [τε δὴ ἄλλα ἐτίμων τὸν ἼΑδρηστον, καὶ 
Ἐπεὶ δὲ ὁ θεὸς τοῦτο οὐ παρεδίδου, | mpds, τὰ πάθεα αὐτοῦ τραγικοῖσι χόροισι 
ἀπελθὼν ὀπίσω (Kleisthends, returning ἐγέραιρον: τὸν μὲν Διάνυσον οὐ τιμέωντες, 
from Nelphiy ἐφρόντιζε μηχανὴν τῇ τὸν δὲ "Αδρηστον. 
αὐτὺς ὁ ᾿Αδρῆστος ἀπαλλάξε- Adrastus was worshipped as a hero at 
ται. ‘As δὲ of ἐξευρῆσθαι ἐδόκεε, πέμψας | Megara as well as at Sikyén: the Mega- 
és Θήβας τὰς Βοιωτίας, ἔφη θέλειν ἐπαγα- | rians affirmed that be had died there on 
γέσθαι Μελάνιππον τὸν ᾿Λστακοῦ' οἱ δὲ | his way back from Thébes (Pangan, i. 
Θήβαϊοι ἔδοσαν. ᾿Επηγάγετο δὲ τὸν [43,1; Dieuchidas, ap. Schol. ad Pindar. 
Μελάνιππον ὁ Κλεισθένῃς, καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο | Nem. ix. 31). His house at Argos was 
δεῖ ἀπηγήσασθαι, ὡς ἔχθιστον ἐόντα | still shown when Pausanias visited the 


᾿Αδρήστῳ' bs τόν τε ἀδέλφεον Μηκιστέα | town (ἴ, 23, 2). 
ἀκεκτόνεε, καὶ τὸν γαμβρὸν Τυδέα. ® Pausan, ix. 18, ὃ. Τὰ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
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Amphiariius, when forced into the first attack of Thébes— 
against his own foreknowledge and against the warnings of the 
gods—had enjoined his sons Alkmaon and Amphilochus not only 
to avenge his death upon the ‘Fhébans, but also to punish the 
treachery of their, mother, “Eriphylé, the destroyer of her hus- 
band.”' In obedience to this command, and having obtained the 
sanction of the Delphian oracle, Alkinwén slew his mother 15 but 
the awful Erinnys, the avenger of matricide, inflicted on joneon — 
him a long and terrible punishment, depriving him of his Τα πνεῖ 
reason, and chasing him about from place to place without” 
the possibility of repose or peace of mind. Le craved prétection 
and cure from the god at Delphi, who required him to dedicate at 
the temple, as an offering, the precions necklace of Kadmus, that 
irresistible bribe which had originally corrupted Eriphylé? He 
further intimated to the unhappy sufferer, that though the whole 
earth was tainted with his crime, aud had become uninhabitable 
for him, yet there was a spot of ground which was not under the 
eye of the sun at the time when the matricide was committed, and 
where therefore Alkmaon yet might find a tranquil shelter. The 
promise was realised at the mouth of the river Acheléus, whose 
turbid stream was perpetually depositing new earth and forming 
additional islands. Upon one of these, near Gtniade, Alkmaeon 
settled, permanently and in peace: he became the primitive hero 


δρώμενα οὐ θεασάμενος πιστὰ ὕμως ὑπεί- | case of the matricide of Orestés, Apollo 

Anga εἶναι. Compare Hypin. f, G8. ! nat only sanctions, but enjoins tho deed; 

“Et nova fraterno v fimo, but his protection against the avenging 

Quem vetus itecensa separa iva “| Evinnyés is very tardy, not taking effect 

(Ovid, This, 35.) 1 until ‘after Orestés had been long per- 

The tale was copied by Ovid from Kal- 0 seeuted and tormented by them (see 
limachus (‘Trist. vo 5, 58). Aischy), Eumen. 76, 197, 462). 

1 ᾿Ανδροδάμαντ᾽ ᾿Ἐριφύλην (Pindar. In the AUunrén of the later tragic 
Nem. ix. 16). A poem Hriphylé was! writer Theodektés, a distinction was 
included among the mythical compo-j drawn: the gods had decreed that 
sitions of Stesichorua: he mentioned in| Eriphylé should die, but not that 
it that Asklépius had restored Kapaneus | Alkmieon should kill her (Aristot. Rhe- 
to life, and that he was for that reason | toric. ii. 4). Astydamas altered the 
struck dead by thunder from Zeus | story still more in his tragedy, and 
(Stesicher. Fragm. Kleine, 18, p. 74). 1 introduced Alkinaén aa killing his 
Two tragedies of Sophoklés once existed, | mother ignorantly and without being 
Epiqont and Altuawéa (Welcker, Grie- | aware who she was (Aristot. Poetic. ¢. 
ehisch. Tragid. i, p, 269): a few frag- | 27). The murder of Eriphylé by her 
ments also remain of the Latin Lpiyont | son was one of the παρειλήμμενοι μῦθοι 
and Alphesifiva of Attins: Ennius and | which could not be departed from ; but 
Attins both composed or translated | interpretations and qualifications were 
from the Greek a Latin Aldinedn (Poet. | resorted to, in order to prevent it from 
Seenic. Latin. ed. Both, pp. 93, 164, | shocking the softened feelings of the 
198), spectators: see the criticism of Aristotle 
2 Hyginus gives the fable briefly (f.} on the Adkwréa of Buripidés (Ethic. 
73; sce also Asklepiadés, ap, Schol. } Nicom. iii. 1, 8). : 

Odyss. xi. 326). In like manner, inthe; 3 Ephorus ap. Athena, vi. p, 232, 
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of Akarnania, to which his son Akarnan gave name.’ The neck- 
lace was found among the treasures of Delphi (together with that 
which had been given by Aphrodité to Helen), by the Phokian 
plunderers who stripped the temple in the time of Philip of 
Macedon. The Phokian women quarrelled about these valuable 
omaments. We are told that the necklace’ of Eriphylé was 
allotted to a woman of gloomy and malignant disposition, who 
ended by putting her husband to death; that of Helen to a beau- 
tiful but volatile wife, who abandoned her husband from preference 
for a young Lpirot. 

There were several other legends respecting the distracted 
Alkmeon, either appropriated or invented by the Attic tragedians. 
He went to Phégeus, king of Psophis in Arcadia, whose daughter 
Arsinoé he married, giving as a nuptial present the necklace of 
criphyle. Being however unable to remain there, in consequence 
of the unremitting persecutions of the maternal Erinmys, he sought 
shelter at the residence of king Achelous, whose daughter Kallirhoé 
he made his wife, and on whose soil he obtained repose. But 
Fatal neck Wallirhoé would not be satisfied without the possession of 
Erphyts the necklace of Eriphylé, and Alkinaon went back to 
Psdphis to fetch it, where Phégeus and his sons slew him. He 
had left twin sons, infants, with Nallirhoe, who prayed fervently to 
Zeus that they might be preternaturally invested with immediate 
manhood, m order to revenge the murder of their father, Ter 
prayer was granted, and her sons Amphoterus and Akarnan, 
having instantaneously sprung up to manhood, proceeded into 
Areadia, slew the murderers of their father, and bronght away the 
necklace of Eriphyle, which they carried to Delphi.‘ 


1 Thueyd. ii, 68-102, is taken exactly as it stands, and still 

> Athen, Le. fits on with great precision, 

3. Apollodér, Hi. 7, 4-0: Pausan. viii. [phorus recounted the whole requence 
24, 4. These two authors have pres of events as so much political history, 
served the story of the Akarnanians and | divesting it altogether of the legendary 
the old form of the legend, representing | character. Alknuetn and Divinédés, 
Alkineon as having found shelter at the | after having taken Thébes with the other 
abode of the person or king Acheléus, | Epigoni, jointly undertook an expedi- 
and inarried his danghter: Thucydides | tion into étélia and Akarnania: they 
omits the perseniity of Achelous, and | first punished the enemies of the old 
merely apmounces the wanderer as hay- | μοῦνα, grandfather of Diomédés, and 
ing settled on certain new islands depo- | established the latter as king in Kaly- 
sited by the river. don; next they conquered Akarnania 

IT may remark that this isa singularly | for Alkimawon,  Alkmaon, though in- 
happy adaptation of a legend to an ex- | vited by Agamemnén to join in the 
isting topographical fact. Generally | Trojan war, would not consent to do 
speaking, before any such adaptation | so (Ephor. ap. Strabo. vii. p. 326; x. p. 
can be rendered plausible, the legend is | 452). 


of necessity much transformed; here it + Apollodér, iii, 7, 7; Pausan. viii. 


πᾶν, XTV, SIEGES OF THEBES, y 
Euripidés deviated still more widely from the ancient epie, by 
making Alkmadn the husband of Manto, daughter of Teiresias, 

and the father of Amphilochus. According to the Cyclic Thebais, 
Manto was consigned by the victorious Epigoni as a special offering 
to the Delphian “ed and Amphilochus was son of Amphiariius, 
not son of Alkmain.! Ie was the eponymous hero of the, town 
called the Aimphilochian Argos, in Akarnania, on the shore of the 
Gulf of Ambrakia, Thucydides tells us that he went thither on 
his return from the Trojan war, being dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs which he found at the Peloponnésian Argos? The Akarna- 
nians were remarkable for the numerous prophets which they 
supplied to the rest of Greece: their heroes were naturally drawn 
from the great prophetic race of the Melampodids. 

Thus ends the legend of the two sieges of Thebes; the greatest 
event, except the siege of Troy, in the ancient epic; the greatest 
enterprise of war, between Greeks and Greeks, during the time of 
those who are called the ITeroes. 


bable reason, to be taken from. tho 
Cyclic Thebais; a portion of the advice 
of Amphiarius "to his sons at. the tinge 
of setting out on his last expedition,—~ 


24, 3-4. His remarks upon the mis- 
chievous longing of Kallirhoé for the | 
necklace are curious: he ushers them in: 
by saying, that “many men,and still more | 
women, are given to fall into absurd 


ὃ . 5 . ΠΟονλύποδός μοι, τίκνον, ἔχων νόον 
desires,” &e. THe recounts it with all 7k ᾿ 


ἥρως, 


᾿Αμφίλοχ᾽ 


the bonne foi which belongs to the most. 
assured matter of fact. 

A short allusion is in Ovid's Metamor- : 
phoses (ix. 412). 

' Thebaid, Cy. Reliqu, p. 70, Leutsch ; 
Schol. Apollon, Rhod, i, 408, ‘Phe fol: 
lowing lines cited in Athenreus (vil. p. 
317) are supposed by Boeckh, with pro- 


\ Totour ἐφυρμόζον, τῶν ἂν κατὰ δῆμον ἵκηαι, 


There were two tragedies composed hy 
Euripides, under the title of ᾿Αλκμαίων, 
6 διὰ Ψωφῖδος, and ᾿Αλκμαίων, ὁ διὰ 
Bee, ee Eurip. p, 77). 
2 Apullodér, iii. ; Thneyd. ii, 68, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
LEGEND OF TROY. 


WE now arrive at the capital and culminating point of the 
Grecian epic,—the two sieges and capture of Troy, with the 
destinies of the dispersed heroes, Trojan as well as Grecian, after 
the second and most celebrated capture and destruction of the 
city. 

{t would require a large volume to convey any tolerable idea of 
Great extent. the vast extent and expansion of this interesting fable, 
and vary first handled by so many poets, epic, lyric, and tragic, 
of Troy. with their endless additions, transformations and contra- 
dictions,then purged and recast by historical inquirers, who, 
under colour of setting aside the exaggerations of the -pocts, 
introduced a new vein of prosaic invention,—lastly, moralised and 
allegorised by philosophers. In the present brief outline of the 
general ficld of Greeian legend, or of that which the Greeks be- 
lieved to be their antiquities, the Trojan war can be regarded as 
only one among a large number of incidents upon which Hekateeus 
and Herodotus looked back as constituting their fore-time. Taken 
as a special legendary event, it is indeed of wider and larger in- 
terest than any other, but it is a mistake to single it out from the 
rest as if it rested upon a different and more trustworthy basis. 
J must therefore confine myself to an abridged narrative of the 
current and leading facts ; and amidst the numerous contradictory 
statements which are to be found respecting every one of them, 
I know no better ground of preference than comparative antiquity, 
though everi the oldest tales which we possess—those contained in 
the Hliad—ovidently presuppose other's of prior date. 

The primitive ancestor of the 'Frojan line of kings is Dardanus, 
Dardanns, 80} Of Zeus, founder and eponymus of Dardania:) in the 
son of Zeus. account of later authors, Dardanus was called the son of 
Zeus by Elektra, daughter of Atlas, and was further said to have 


1 Hiad, xx, 215. 
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come from Samothrace, or from Arcadia, or from Italy ;’ but of 
this Homer mentions nothing. The first Dardanian town founded 
by him was in a lofty position on the descent of Mount Ida; for 
he was not yet strong enough to establish himself on the plain. 
But his son Erichthonius, b#the’ favour of Zeus, became the 
wealthiest of mavkind. His flocks and herds having multiplied, 
he had in his pastures three thousand mares, the offspring of some 
of whom, by Boreas, produced horses of preternatural swiftness. 
Tros, the son of Erichthonius, and the cponym of the ‘Trojans, had 
three sons—Ilus, Assaracus, and the beautiful Ganymédés, whom 
Zeus stole away to become his cup-bearer in Olympus, giving to 
his father Trés, as the price of the youth, a team of immortal 
horses.” 

From [lus and Assaracus the Trojan and Dardanian lines di- 
verge ; the former passing from J]lus to Laomedon, Priam 1s, 

a founder of 
and Hector; the latter from Assaracus to Capys, An- tin. 
chisés and Afneas.+ Ilus founded in the plain of Troy the holy 
city of ium ; Assaracus and his descendants remained sovereigns 
of Dardania.® 

It was under the proud Laomedén, son of Hus, that Poseidon 
and Apollo underwent, by command of Zeus, a temporary ΝΑΙ ΟΣ 
servitude ; the former building the walls of the town, the by Poseidon. 
latter tending the flocks and herds. When their task was com- 
pleted and the penal period had expired, they claimed the stipu- 
lated reward; but Laomedén angrily repudiated their demand, 
and even threatened to cut off their ears, to tie them hand and 
foot, and to sell them in some distant island as slaves.4 Le was 
punished for this treachery by a sea-monster, whom Poseidén sent 
to ravage his fields and to destroy his subjects. aomedén pub- 
licly offered the immortal horses given by Zeus to his father ‘Tros, 
as a reward to any one who would destroy the monster. But an 
oracle declared that a virgin of noble blood must be surrendered 
to him, and the lot fell upon Iesioné, daughter of Laomedén him- 
self. Iléraklés, arriving at this critical moment, killed the monster 
by the aid of a fort built for him by Athéné and the Trojans,’ so 
as to rescue both the exposed maiden and the people; but Lao- 
medén, by a second act of perfidy, gave him mortal horses in 

Y Hellanik. Fragm. 129, Didot ; | ? Tliad, ν, 205; Hellanik. Fr. 146; 
Dionys. Hal. i. 50-61; Apollodér. iii, | Apollod, ii. v. 9. 
12, 1; Schol. Iliad. xviii, 486; Varro, 3 Tliad, xx. 950. 
ap. Servium ad Virgil. Adneid. ili. 167; 4 Iliad, vii. 451; xxi, 456. Hesiod. 


Kepbalon. Gergithius ap. Steph. Byz. v. fap. Schol. Lycophr. 393. : 
᾿Αρίσβη. e ? 5 liad, xx, 145; Dionys. Hal, 1. 52. 
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place of the matchless animals which had been promised. Thus 
eee defrauded of his duc, Héraklés equipped six ships, ate 
Herakiés. tacked and captured Troy and killed Laomedén,' giving 
Hesioné to his friend and auxiliary Telamén,:to whom she bore 
the celebrated archer Teukros.? Atgpainful sense of this expedition 
was preserved among the inhabitants of the®historical town of 
Tlium, who offered no worship to [épaklés.? 

Among all the sons of Laomed6n, Priam‘ was the only one who 
Priam ana had remonstrated against the refusal of the well-earned 
his pring. ouerdon of Heéraklés; for which the hero recompensed 
him by placing him on the throne. Many and distinguished were 
his sons and daughters, as well by his wife Hekabé, daughter of 
Kisseus, as by other women.® Among the sons were Heetér,® 
Paris, Déiphobus, Helenus, Troilus, Polités, Polydérus ; among 
the daughters Laodiké, Kreiisa, Polyxena, and Kassandra. 

The birth of Paris was preceded by formidable presages; for 
Parts-his  JIekabé dreamt that she was delivered of a firebrand, 
Judgement, and Priam, on consulting the soothsayers, was informed 
goddesses. that the son about to be born would prove fatal to him. 
Accordingly he directed the child to be exposed on Mount Ida ; 
but the inauspicious kindness of the gods preserved him; and he 
grew up amidst the flocks and herds, active and beautiful, fair 
of hair and symmetrical in person, and the special favourite of 
Aphrodité.7 

It was to this youth, in his solitary shepherd’s walk on Mount 


Venet. ad loc.) affirmed that this expe- © Hectér was affirmed, both by Stesi- 

dition of Heraklés was a fiction; but: chorus and Ibykus, to be the son of 

Dikearchus gave, besides, other exploits ; Apollo (Stesichorus, ap. Schol. Ven. ad 

of the hero in the same neighbourhood, | iad. xxiv. 259; Ibyki Fragm. xiv. ed. 

at Thébé Hypoplakié (Schol. Hiad. vi. i Sehineidewin): both Euphorion (Fr, 125, 

396), | Meineke) and Alexander A®télus follow 
| 


' Wiad, v. 640. Meneklés (ap. Schol. | 8. iad, vi. 245; xxiv. 495, 


2 Dioddr. iv. 32-49. Compare Venet.' the same idea.  Stesichorus further 
Schol. ad Hiad, viii. 284, ' stated, that after the siege Apollo had 

3 Strabo, xiii, p. 596, ς carried Hekabé away into Lykia to res- 

* As Dardanus, Trés and Tus are! cue her from captivity (Pausanias, x. 
respectively eponyms of Dardania, ‘Troy | 27, 1): according to Euripidés, Apollo 
and Ilium, so Priam js eponym of the | had promised that she should die in 
acropolis Pergamum, Πρίαμος is in the | Troy (Troad, 427). 
Molic dialect Πέῤῥαμος (Hesychius): { By Sapphd, Hectér was given as a 
upon which Ahrens remarks, “Ciwterum | surname of Zeus, Ζεὺς Ἕκτωρ (Hesy- 
ex hac Molicé nominis forma apparet, | chius, v.“Exropes); ἃ prince belonging 
Priamum non minus arcis Περγάμων | to the regal fiunily of Chios, anteriér to 
eponymum esse, quam ITlum_ urbis, | the Tonic settlement, as mentioned by 
Troem populi; Πέργαμα enim a Περίαμα ; the Chian poet Ién (Pausan. vii. 3, 3), 
natum est, «in y mutate.” (Ahrens, De | was so called. 
Dialecto Avolica, 8, 7, p. 56; compare 7 Niad, iii, 45-55; Schol. Niad. ΠῚ. 
ibid. 28, 8, p. 150. πεῤῥ᾽ ἁπάλω,). 3255 Hygin. fab, 91; Apollodér. iii. 12, 5. 
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Ida, that the three goddesses Héré, Athéné and Aphrodité were 
conducted, in order that he might determine the dispute respecting 
their comparative beauty, which bad arisen at the nuptials of 
Péleus and Thetis,—a dispute brqught about in pursuance of the 
arrangement, and in accomplishment of the deep-laid designs, of 
Zeus. Vor Zeus, remarking with pain the immodcrate nymbers 
of the then existing heroic race, pitied the earth for the over- 
whelming burden which she was compelled to bear, and determined 
to lighten it by exciting a destructive and long-continued war! 
Paris awarded the palm of beauty to Aphrodite, who promised him 
in recompense the possession of Helena, wife of the Spartan Mene- 
laus,—the daughter of Zeus and the fairest of living women. At 
the instance of Aphrodité, ships were built for him, and he em- 
barked on the enterprise so fraught with eventual disaster to his 
native city, in spite of the menacing prophecies of his brother 
Helenus, and the always neglected warnings of Kassandra.? 

Paris, on arriving at Sparta, was hospitably entertained by 
Menelaus as well as by Kastor and Pollux, and was ‘en- Carries of 

ὡς νὰ Ρ Helen from 

abled to present the rich gifts which he had brought to sparta 
Helen.’ Menelaus then departed to Kréte, leaving Helen to cater- 
tain his Trojan guest—a favourable moment which was employed 
by Aphrodité to bring about the intrigue and the clopement. 
Paris carried away with him both Ifelen and a Jarge sun of money 
belonging to Menelaus—-made a prosperous voyage to Troy --and 
arrived there safely with his prize on the third day.‘ 
the scenes represented on the ancient 


chest of Kypselus at Olympia (Pausan. 
v.19, 1) 


1 This was the motive assigned to 
Zeus by the old epie poem, the Cyprian 
Verses (Fragm, 1, Diintz. p. 12; ap. , 
Schol. ad Mad. i. 4): — le ὃ ΔΛ θυ ρον of ἐπ Ετή Κύπρια (op. 
' « . προς ἠξὴ : Diintzer, p. 10)». These warnings of 
Bibi ols are al da Au ade Gir tie subject of the ob- 

: ᾿ senre and affected poem of Lycophrén, 


"Hy ὅτε μύρια φύλα κατὰ χθόνα πλαζόμενα.... 
εὐ ἐπὶ Sew Sees βαρνστέρνου πλάτος ains. 
Ζεὺς δὲ ἰδὼν ἐλέησε, καὶ ἐν πυκιναῖς πραπί- 
δεσσι 
Σύνθετο κουφίσαι ἀνθρώπων παμβώτορα γαῖαν, 
Ριπίσας πολέμον μεγάλην ἔριν ᾿Ιλιακοῖο, 
"Odpa κενώσειεν θανάτῳ βάρος" οἱ δ᾽ ἐνὶ Τροίῃ 
Ἥρωες κτείνοντο, Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλή. 


The same motive is touched upon by 
Eurip, Orest. 1635; Helen, 38; and 
seriously maintained, as it scems, by 
Chrysippus, ap. Plutarch. Stoic. Rep. p. 
1049: bat the poets do not commonly 
go back further than the passion of Paris 
for Helen (Theognis, 1232; Simonid. 
Amorg. Fragm. 6, 118). 

The judgement of Paris was one of 


VOL, 1. 


5. According to the Cyprian Verses, 
Helena was daughter of Zeus by Neme- 
sis, who hgd in vain tried to evade the 
connexion (Athen. vill, 334). Hesiod 
' (Scholl. Pindar, Nem. x, 150) repre- 
sented her as daughter of Oceanus and 
Téthys, an oceanic nymph: Sappho 
(Fragm, 17, Schneidewin), Pausanias (i. 
33, 7), Apollodorus (iii. 10, 7), aud Iso- 
kratés (Encom, Helen. v. ii, p. 366, 
Auger) reconcile the pretensions of Léda 
and Nemesis to a sort of joint maternity 
| (eee Teinrichsen. De Carminibus Cy- 
| priis, p. 45-46). eran 

4 Herodot. ii. 117. He gives distinctly 
the assertion of the Cyprian Verses 
: which contradicts the argument of the 


R 
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Menelaus, informed by Iris in Kréte of the perfidious return 
made by Paris for his hospitality, hastened home in gyief and 
indignation to consult with his brother Agamemnon, as well as 
with the venerable Nestér, on the means of avenging the outrage. 
They made known the event to the Greek chiefs around them, 
among, whom they found universal sympathy: Nestdr, Palamédés 
and others went round to solicit aid in a contemplated attack of 
Troy, under the command of Agamemnén, to whom each chief 
promised both obedience and unwearied exertion uatil Helen 
should be recovered.' Ten years were spent in equipping 

Ureetsto the expedition. The goddesses Héré and Athéné, in- 
recover her. censed at the preference given by Paris to Aphrodité, and 
animated by steady attachment to Argos, Sparta, and Mykéne, 
took an active part in the cause; and the horses of Héré were 


Expedition 


fatigued with her repeated visits to the different parts of Grecce.* 
By such efforts a foree was at length assembled at Aulis* in 


Heroes from 

all parts of 

Greece com- 

bined under 

Agamemnon, 
Φ 


included. It comprised heroes 


_ poem as it appears in Proclus (Hraym. 
1, 1 according to which latter Raris 
is driven out of his course by a storm | 
and captures the city of Sidén, Homer 
(Iliad, vi. 293) seems, however, to 
countenance the statement in the argu- 
ment. 

. That Paris was guilty of robbery, as 
well as of the abduction of Helen, is 
several times mentioned in the liad 
(iii, 1445 vii. 850-363), also in the ar- 
gument οὔ the Cyprian Verses (see | 
dEschyl. Agam. 534), 

1 The ancient epic (Schol. ad 1]. ii. | 
286-339) does not recognise the story 
of the numerous suitors of Helen, and 
the oath by which Tyndareus bound 
them all before he made the selection 
among them that each should swear not 
only to acquiesce, but even to aid in 
maintaining undisturbed possession to 
the husband whom she should choose. 
This story seems to have been first told 
by Stesichorus (see Fragm. 20, ed. Kleine; 
Apollod. iii. 10,8). Yet it was evidently 
one of the prominent features of the 
current legend in the time of Thucy- 
didés (i. 9, Euripid. Iph. Aul. 51-80; 
Soph. Ajax, 1100). 

The exact spot in which Tyndareus 


Bwitia, consisting of 1186 ships’and more than 100,000 
men,—a foree outnumbering by more than ten to one 
anything that the Trojans themselves could oppose, and 
superior to the defenders 


of Troy even with all her allies 
with their followers from the 


exacted this oath from the suitors, near 
Sparta, was pointed out even in the tine 
of Pausanias (ii. 20, 9). 

2 Niad, iv. 27-55: xxiv. 765, Argu- 
ment Carin, Cypri. The point is em- 
phatically touched upon by Dio Chry- 
sostom (Orat. xi. p. 335-336) in his 
assault upon the old legend. Two 
years’ preparation —in Dictys Cret. i. 


3 The Spartan king Agesilaus, when 
about to start from Greece on his expe- 
dition -into Asia Minor (396 B.c.), went 
to Aulis personally, in order that he 
too might sacrifice on the spot where 
Agamemnén had sacrificed when he 
ne for Troy (Xenoph. Hellen, iii. 
4, 4). 

Skylax (c. 60) notices the ἱερὸν at 
Aulis, and nothing else: it seems to 
have been liké the adjoining Delium, a 
temple with a small village grown up 
around it. 

Aulis is recognised as the port from 
which the expedition started, in the 
Hesiodic Works and Days (v. 650), 

4 Tliad, ii. 128. Uschola (Geschichte 
des Trojanischen Kriegs, p. 9, Stutgart, 
1836) makes the total 135,000 men. 
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extreme points of Greece—from the north-western portions of 
Thessaly under Mount Olympus, as well as the western islands of 
Dulichium and Ithaca, and the eastern islands of Kréte and 
Rhodes. Agamemnén himself conéributed 100 ships mamed with ΄ 
the subjects of hig kingdom Mykéne, besides furnishing 60 ships 
to the Arcadians, who possessed none of their own. Menelaus 
brought with him 60 ships, Nestor from Pylus 90, Idomeneus from 
Kréte and Diomédés from Argos, 80 each. Forty ships were 
manned by the Eleians, under four different chicfs; the like 
number under Meges from Dulichium and the Echinades, and 
under Thoas from Kalydén and the other A%télian towns. Odys- 
seus from Ithaca, and Ajax from Salamis, brought 12 ships cach. 
The Abantes from Euboea, under Elephénér, filled 40 vessels; the 
B&otians, under Peneleds and Léitus, 50; the inhabitants of Or- 
chomenus and Aspledén, 30; the light-armed Lokrians, under 
Ajax son of Oileus,! 40; the Phokians as many. ‘The Athenians, 
under Menestheus, a chief distinguished for his skill in marshalling 
an army, mustered 50 ships; the Myrmidons from Phthia and 
Hellas, under Achilles, assembled in 50 ships; Protesilaus from 
Phylaké and Pyrasus, and Eurypylus from Ormenium, each came 
with 40 ships; Machaon and Podaleirius, from Trikka, with 30; 
Eunélus, from Phere and the lake Boebéis, with 11; and Philo- 
ktétés from Meliboera with 7; the Lapithe, under Polypotés, son 
of Peirithous, filled 40 vessels; the A®nianes and Verrhabians, 
under Guneus,? 22; and the Magnétés, under Prothous, 40; these 
last two were from the northernmost parts of Thessaly, near the 
mountains Pélion and Olympus. From Rhodes, under Tlépolemus, : 
son of Héraklés, appeared 9 ships ; from Symé, under the comely 
but effeminate Nireus, 3; from Kos, Krapathus and the, neigh= 
bouring islands, 80, under the orders of Pheidippus and Antiphus, 
sons of Thessalus and grandsons of Héraklés.’ 


' The Hesiodic Catalogue notices | 
Oileus, or Ileus, with a singular cty- 
mology of his name (Fragm. 136, ed. 
Marktscheffel). 

? Ῥουνεὺς is the Heros Eponymus of | 
the town of Gonnus in’ Thessaly; the 
duplication of the consonant and short- 
ening of the vowel belong to the Holic ; 
dialect (Ahrens, De Dialect. Afolic. 50, 
4, p. 220). 

8 See the Catalogue in the second 
book of the Iliad. There must pro- 
bably have been a Catalogue of the 
Greeks also in the Cyprian Verses; for 


a Catalogue of the allies of Troy is 
specially noticed in the Argument of 
Proclus (p. 12, Diintzer). 

Euripidés (Iphig. Aul, 165-300) de- 
votes one of the songs of the Chorus to 
a partial Catalogue of the chief heroes. 

According to Dictys Cretensis, ull the 
principal heroes engaged in the expedi- 
tion were kiusmen, all Pelopidg (i. 14); 
they take an oath not to lay down their 
arms until Helen shall have been re- 
covered, and they receive from Aga- 
memnén a large sum of gold. 


rn 2 
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Among this band of heroes were included the distinguished 
Achilles ana Warriors Ajax and Diomédés, and the sagacious Nestor ; 
Odysseus while Agamemnon himself, searcely inferior to cither of 
them in prowess, brought with kim a high reputation for prudence 
in command. But the most marked and conspiguous of all were 
Achilles and Odysseus; the former a beautiful youth born ‘of a 
divine mother, swift in the race, of fierce temper and irresistible 
might; the latter not less efficient as an ally, from his eloquence, 
his untiring endurance, his inexhaustible resources under difficulty, 
and the mixture of daring courage with deep-laid cunning which 
never deserted him:' the blood of the arch-deceiver Sisyphus, 
through an illicit comexion with his mother Antikleia, was said to 

_ flow in his veins,? and he was especially patronised and protected 
by the goddess Athéne. Odysseus, unwilling at first to take part 
in the expedition, had even simulated insanity; but Palamédés, 
sent to Ithaca to invite him, tested the reality of his madness by 
placing in the furrow where Odysseus was ploughing, his ivfant 
son Telemachus. Thus detected, Odysseus could not refuse to 
jom the Achawan host, bat the prophet Lalithersés predicted to 
hine that twenty years would elapse before he revisited his native 
land.* To Achilles the gods had promised the full effllgence of 
heroic glory before the walls of Troy; nor could the place be 
taken without both his co-operation and that of his son after him. 
But they had forewarned him that this brilliant career would be 
rapidly brought to a close; and that if he desired a long life, he 
must remain tranquil and inglorious in his native land. In spite 
of the reluctance of his mother Thetis, he preferred few years with 
bright renown, and joimed the Achawan host.4 When Nestor and 
Odysseus came to Phthia to invite him, both he and his intimate 
friend Patroklus eagerly obeyed the call? 

Agamemnon and his powerful host set sail from Aulis; but 
being ignorant of the locality and the direction, they landed by 


1 For the character of Odysseus, Hiad, | 23 (the sentence is left out in Dintzer, 
Hii, 202-220; x. 247, Odyss, xiii, 205. |p. 11), . . 

Tho Philoktétés of Sophoklés carries | A lost tragedy of Sophoklés,  Οδυσ- 
out very justly the character of the | σεὺς Μαινόμενος, handled this subject. 
Homeric Odysseus (sce v. 1035)—more; Other Greek chiefs were not less 
exactly than the Ajax of the same poet | reluctant than Odysseus to take part in 


depicts it, ‘the expedition; seo the tale of Puman- 
? Sophokl. Philoktét. 417, and Schol. ' drus, forming a part of the temple 
—also Schol. ad Soph. Ajac. 190, ‘legend of the Achilleium at Tanagra 


3 Homer, Odyss, xxiv. 115; Aischyl. | in Bootia (Plutarch, Quast. Gree. p. 
Agam. 841; Sophokl. Philoktét. 1011, © 299), 
with the Schol. Argument of the Cy-! 4 Hiad, i. 352; ix. 411. 
pria in Heinrichsen, De Carmin. Cypr. p.' 5 Hiad, xi. 782, 


Cuar. XY, ACHILLES AND TELEPTHUS, 


mistake in ‘Teuthrania, a part of Mysia near the river Kaikus, and 
began to ravage the country under the persuasion that it was the 
neighbourhood of Troy. ‘T'clephus, the king of the country,! op- 
posed and repelled them, but was yltimately defeated and severely 
wounded by Achilles. The Greeks, now discovering their 


δὲ . 9 Ἢ ‘A The Grecia 
mistakeg retired; but their fleet was dispersed by ἃς hostmistakes 
Ν t Ἂ Tedhrania 
storm and driven back to Grecee. Achilles attacked and. for Troy 
Telephus, 


took Skyrus, and there married Deidamia, the daughter 
of Lycomédés.? Telephus, suffering from his wounds, was directed 
by the oracle to come to Greece and present himself to Achilles to 
be healed, by applying the scrapings of the spear with which the 
wound had been given: thus restored, he became the guide of the 
Greeks when they were prepared to renew their expedition.® , 

The armament was again assembled at Aulis, but the goddess ’ 
Artemis, displeased with the boastful language of Aga- 
memnon, prolonged the duration of adverse winds, and 


Detention of 
the Greeks 
at Aulis— 


the offending chief was compelled to appease her by the Na 
well-known sacrifice of his daughter Iphigencia.t They seneia. 


then proceeded to Tenedos, from whenee Odysseus and Menelaus 
were despatched as envoys to Troy, to redemand Helen and the 
stolen property. In spite of the prudent counsels of Antenér, who 
received the two Grecian chicfs with friendly hospitality, the 
Trojans rejected the demand, and the attack was resolved upon, 


' Telephus was the son of Augé, | 
daughter of king Aleus of Teyea in | 
Areadia, by Jléraklés: respecting her | 
romantic adventures, see the previous 
chapter on Arcadian Jegends—Strabo's 
faith in the story (xii. p. 972). 

The spot called the harbour of the 
Achmwans, near Gryneinm, was stated to ! 
be the place where Agunemmnan and the | 
chiefs took counsel whether they should 
attack Telephus or not (Skylax, ον 97; ; 
compare Strabo, xiv. p. 622). ᾽ 

2 Wiad, xi. 604; Affyum. Cypr. p. 11, | 
Diintzer; Diktys Cret. ii. 3-4. 

% Kuripid. Telephus, Fragm. 26, Din- | 
dort ;@lygin. f. 101; Diktys, ii 10, 
Enripidés had treated the adventure of 
Telephus in this lost tragedy: he gave 
the miraculous cure with the dust of | 
the spear, πριστοῖσι λογχῆς θέλγεται 
ῥινήμασι. Diktys softens down the pro- 
digy; ‘Achilles cum Machaone et Po- | 
dalirio adhibentes curam vulneri,” &c.. 
Pliny (xxxiv. 15) gives to the rust of 
brass or iron a place in the list of ge- | 
nuine remedies. 


| Φρυξίν). 


“Tonge omnino a Tiberi ad Caicum: 
quo in loco‘etiam Agamemmnén orrasset, 
nisi ducem Telephum invenisset.”? (Ci- 
cero, Pro L. laces, ce. 29). The por- 
tions of the Trojan legend treated in 
the lost epies and the trayedians, seem 
to have been just as familiar to Cicero 
as those noticed in the Niad. 

Strabo pays comparatively little atten- 
tion to any portion of the Trojan war 
except what appears in Homer, He 
even goes so fur as to give a reason why 
the Amazons did not come to the aid of 
Priam: they were at enmity with him, 
beeanse Priam had aided the Phrygians 
against them (Iliad, iii. 188: in Strabo, 
τοῖς Ιῶσιν must be a mistake for τοῖς 
Strabo can hardly have read, 
and never alludes to, Arktinus, in whose 
poem the brave and beautiful Penthe- 
sileia, at the head of her Amazons, forms 
a marked epoch and incident of the war 
(Strabo, xii. 552). 

4 Nothing occurs in Homer respecting 
the sacrifice of Iphigencia (see Schol. 
Ven. ad 1], ix. 145), 
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It was foredoomed by the gods that the Greek who first landed 
should perish: Protesilaus was generous enough to put himself 
upon ‘this forlorn hope, and accordingly fell by the hand of 
Heetér. : 

Meanwhile the Trojans had assembled a large body of allics 


First suogess from various parts of Asia Minor and Thrace :, Darda- 


of the so nians under /Eneas, Lykians under Sarpedén, Mysians, 

landin Ree πέος MV ῥοαῖς Ὁ Dhiwoang: (Theat 

near Ἴτυν. Karians, Deena Alizonians,' Phrygians, Thracians 
riséis NON] a “7 oe 

τις. and Pwonians.? But vain was the attempt to oppose the 


Achitles. — landing of the Greeks: the Trojans were routed, and even 
the invulnerable Kyknus,? son of Poscidén, one of the great bulwarks 
of the defence, was slain by Achilles. Having driven the Tro- 
jans within their walls Achilles attacked and stormed Lyrnéssus, 
Pédasus, Lesbos and other places in the neighbourhood, twelve 
towns on the sea-coast, and cleven in the interior: he drove off 
the oxcn of Aneas and pursued the hero himself, who narrowly 
escaped with his life: he surprised and killed the youthful ‘T'réilus, 
son of Priam, and captured several of the other sons, whom he 
sold as prisoners into the islands of the A¢gean. He acquired as 
his captive the fair Briséis, while Chryséis was awarded to Aga- 
memnon: he was moreover eager to see the divine Helen, the 
prize and stimulus of this memorable struggle ; and Aphrodité and 
Thetis contrived to bring about an interview between them.? 

At this period of the war the Grecian army was deprived of 


1 No portion of the Homeric Cata- | much interesting romance to the later 
logue gave more trouble to Démétrius 1 Greck poets (see Parthénius, Narrat. 21). 
of Sképsis and the other expositors than | See the neat summary of the principal 
these Alizonians (Strabo, xii. p. 549; ; events of the war in Quintus Smyrn, 
xiii, p. 603): a fictitious place called | xiv. 125-140; Dio Chrysost. Or. xi. p. 
Alizonium, in the region of Ida, was got | 338-342. 
up to meet the difliculty (εἶτ᾽ ᾿Αλιζώνιον,, ‘Trdilus_is only once named in the 
τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη πεπλασμένον πρὸς τὴν Iliad (xxiv. 253); he was mentioned 
τῶν ᾿Αλιζώνων ὑπόθεσιν, &c., Strabo, | also in the Cypria; but his youth, 
1. ο.). beauty, and untimely end made him an 

2See the Catalogue of the Trojans | object of great interest with the sub- 
(Iliad, ii. 815-877). sequent poets, SMbhoklés had a tragedy 

8. Kyknus was said by later writers to | called 7rdilus (Welcker, Griechisch, Tra- 
be king of Koléna in the Troad (Strabo, | gid. i. p. L24); Tov ἀνδρόπαιδα δεαπότην 
xiii. p. 589-603; Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. ἀπώλεσα, one of the Fragm. WEven 
23). Adschylus introduced upon the | earlier than Sophoklés, his beauty was 
Attic stage both Kyknus and Memné6n | celebrated by the tragedian Phrynichus 
in terrific equipments (Avistophan Ran, | (Athen. xiil, p. 564; Virgil, Aneid, i. 
957. Οὐδ’ ἐξέπληττον αὐτοὺς Κύκνους | 474; Lycophrén, 307), 
ἄγων καὶ Méuvovas κωδωνοφαλαροπώλου:). 5 Argument. Cypr. p. 11, Diintzer. 
Compare Welcker, Adschyl. Trilogie, p. | Kal μετὰ ταῦτα ᾿Αχιλλεὺς ‘EAG@ny ἐπι- 
433. θυμεῖ θεάσασθαι, καὶ συνήγαγον αὐτοὺς 

4 Iliad, xxiv, 752; Argument of the εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ ᾿Αφροδίτη καὶ Θέτις. A scene 
Cypria, pp. 11, 12, Diintzer. These _ which would have been highly iuterest- 
desultory exploits of Achilles furnished ' ing in the hands of Homer. 


i 


Cuap. XV. MURDER OF PALAMEDES. 
Palamédés, one of its ablesé cheifs. Odysseus had not forgiven 
the artifice by which Palamédés had detccted his simulated 
insanity, nor was he without jealousy of a rival clever and 

cunning in a degree equal, if not superior, to himself ; eat 
one who had enriched the Grecks with the invention of letters, of 
dice for amusemeht, of night-watches, as well as with other useful 
suggestions. According to the old Cyprian epic, Palamédés was 
drowned while fishing, by the hands of Odysseus and Diomédés.! 
Neither in the Iliad nor the Odyssey does the name of Palamédés 
oceur ; the lofty position which Odysseus occupies in both those 
poems—noticed with some degree of displeasure even by Pindar, 
who described Palamédés as the wiser man of the two—is sufficient 
to explain the omission.” But in the more advanced period of the 
Greek mind, when intellectual superiority came to acquire a higher 
place in the public esteem as compared with military prowess, the 
character of Palamédés, combined with his unhappy fate, rendered 
him one of the most interesting personages in the Trojan legend. 
zEschylus, Sophoklés and Kuripidés cach consecrated to him a 
special tragedy ; but the mode of his death as described in the old 
epic was not suitable to Athenian ideas, and accordingly he was 
represented as having been falsely accused of treason by Odysseus, 
who caused gold to be buried in his tent, and persuaded Agamem- 
non and the Grecian chiefs that Palamédés had received it from 
the Trojans.? Ie thus forfeited lis life, a victim to the calumny 
of Odysseus and to the delusion of the leading Greeks. The 
philosopher Sokratés, in the last speech made to his Athenian 
Judges, alludes with solemnity and fellow-fecling to the unjust con- 


Palamfdés— 
his genius 
and trea- 


τ Argaum. Cypr. 1, 1; Pausan. x. 31.) the ample commentary of Servius — 
The concluding portion of the Cypria | Polywn. Prog. p. 6. 
seems to have passed under the title of Welcker (Griechisch. Tragéd. v. i. p. 
Παλαμηδεία (see Fragm, 16 and 18, p. | 150, vol, ii. p. 500) has evolved with 
15, Diintver; Welcker, Der Kpisch. | ingenuity the remaining fragments of 


i 
\ 
i 


Cycl, p. 459; Eustath. ad Hom. Odyss. | the lost tragedies. 
i According to Diktys, Odysseus and 
Diomédés prevail upon Palamédés to be 
let down into a deep well, and then cast 
stones upon him (ii. 15), 

Xenophon (De Venatione, c. 1) evi- 
dently recognises the story in the 


1, 107). 

The allusion of Quintus Smyrnicus (v. 
197) seeins rather to poiut to the story 
in the Cypria, which Strabo (viii. p. 368) 
appears not to have read. 

? Pindar, Nem. vii. 21; Aristidés, | 
Orat. 46, p. 260, 

3 See the Fragments of the three 
tragedians, MaAauhdns—Aristeidés, Or. 
xlvi. p. 260; Philostrat. Hervic. x. ; 
Hygin. fab. 95-105. Discourses for and | 
against Palamédés, one by Alkidamaa, 
and one under the name of Gorgias, are | 
printed in Reiske’s Orr. Grace. t. viii. | 
pp. 64, 102; Virgil, Aeneid, ii, 82, with ; 


i Cypria, that Odysseus and Diomédés 


caused the death of Palamédés: but he 
cannot believe that two such exemplary 


; men were really guilty of so iniquitous 


an act—kaxol δὲ ἔπραξαν τὸ Upyov. 

The marked emiuence overtopping 
Napoli still bears the name of /ala- 
midhs, 
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demnation of Palamédés, as analogous to that which he himself was 
about to suffer ; and his companions scem to have dwelt with satis- 
faction on the comparison. Palamédés passed for an instance of 
the slanderous enmity and misfortune which so often wait upon 
superior genius.! 2 

Tu these expeditions the Grecian army consumed nine years, 
during which the subducd Trojans dared not give battle without 
their walls for fear of Achilles. Ten years was the fixed epical 
duration of the siege of Troy, just as five years was the duration 
of the siege of Kamikus by the Krétan armament which came to 
avenge the death of Minds :* ten years of preparation, ten years 
of siege, and ten years of wandcring for Odysscus, were periods 
suited to the rough chronological dashes of the ancient epic, and 
ἀρ ιδοῖτος suggesting no doubts nor difficulties with the original 
wricised. hearers. But it was otherwise when the same events 
came to be contemplated by the historicising Greeks, who could 
not be satisfied without either finding or inventing satisfactory 
bonds of coherence between the separate events. Thucydidés tells 
us that the Greeks were less numerous than the poets have repre- 
sented, and that being moreover very poor, they were unable to 
procure adequate and constant provisions: hence they were com- 
pelled to disperse their army, and to employ a part of it in culti- 
vating the Chersonese,—-a part in marauding expeditions over the 
neighbourhood. Could the whole army have been employed against. 
Troy at once (he says), the siege would have been much more 
speedily and easily concluded.* If the great historian could permit 
himself thus to amend the legend in so many points, we might 
have imagined that a simpler course would have been to include 
the duration of the siege among the list of poetical exaggerations, 
and to affirm that the real siege had lasted only one year instead 
of ten. But it seems that the ten years’ duration was so capital 
a feature in the ancient tale, that no critic ventured to meddle 
with it. 

A period of comparative intermission however was now at hand 
for the Trojans. The gods brought about the memorable fit of 
anger of Achilles, under the influence of which he refused to put 
on his armour, and kept his Myrmidons in camp. According to 

1 Plato, Apolog. ἤσουν, ον 332; Xenoph, | to last: the war between the Olympie 
Apol. Soer, 26; Memor.iv. 2,33; Liban. | gods and the Titan gods lasts ten 
pro Soer. p. 242, ed. Morell.; Lucian, years (Hesiod, Theogon. 630). Com- 
Dial. Mort. 20. | pare δεκάτῳ ἐνιαυτῷ (llom. Odyss. xvi. 

2 Herodot. vii. 170. Ten years is al 17). 
proper mythical period for a great war| 3 Thucyd. i. 1. 
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the Cypria, this was the behest of Zeus, who had compassion on 
the Trojans: according to the Iliad, Apollo was the originating 
cause,’ from anxiety to avenge the injury which his priest Chrysés 
had endaved from Agamemnon. , For a considerable period of the 
time, the.combats of the Greeks against Troy were con- [ker 
ducted without their best warrior, and severe indeed was Killed by 
the humiliation which they underwent in consequence. Avfilles 
How the remaining Grecian chiefs vainly strove to make amends 
for his sliscnee show ITectér and the Trojans defeated and drove 
them to their ships—how the actual blaze of the destroying flame, 
applied by ITect6r to the ship of Protesilaus, roused up the anxious 
and sympathizing Patroklus, and extorted a reluctant consent from 
Achilles, to allow his friend and his followers to go forth and avert 
the last extremity of ruin—how Achilles, when Patroklus had been 
killed by Hector, forgetting his anger in grief for the death of his 
friend, re-entered the fieht, deve: the Tyojans within their walls 
with immense slaughter, aud satiated his revenge both upon the 
living and the dead I[lectér — all these events ie been chronicled, 
together with those divine dispensations on which most of them are 
made to depend, in the immortal verse of the Hiad. 

WTQomer breaks off with the burial of Hector, whose body has 
just been ransomed by the disconsolate Priam ; while the lost poem 
of Arktinus, entitled the .thiopis, so far as we can judge from 
the argument still remaining of it, handled only the subsequent 
events of the siege. “The poem of Quintus Smyrnaus, composed 
about the fourth century of the Christian ara, seems in its first 
books to coincide with the Mthiopis, in the subsequent books partly 
with the Nias Minor of Leschés? 

The ‘Trojans, dismayed by the death of Hector, were again 
animated with hope by the appearance of the warlike and bee ΜΉΝ 
queen of the Amazons, Peuthesileia, daughter of Arés, hitherto 
invincible in the field, who came to their assistance from Thrace at 
the head of a band of her countrywomen, She again led the 
besieged without the walls to encounter the Greeks in the open 
field ; and under her auspices the latter were at first driven back, 
until she too was slain by the invincible arm of Achilles. ‘The 
victor, on taking off the helmet of his fair enemy as she Ὧν allies of 
lay on the around, was profoundly affected and captivated tesiteia. 
by her charms, for which he was scornfully taunted by ‘Thersités : 


1 Homer, Iliad, i. 21. Πέρσις was treated both by Arktinus and 
2 Tychsen, Commentat. de Quinto | by Leschés: with the latter it formed a 
Smyrnexo, ὃ iii, c. 5-7. The Ἰλίου | part of the Ilias Minor. 
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exasperated by this rash insult, he killed Thersités on the spot 
with a blow of his fist. A violent dispute among the Grecian 
chiefs was the result, for Diomédés, the kinsman of Thersités, 
warmly resented the proceeding; and Achilles was obliged to go 
to Lesbos, where he was purified from the act of homicide by 
Odysseus.! 

Next arrived Memnon, son of Tithénus and Kés, the most stately 


Memnon— of living men, with a powerful band of black Ethiopians, 
illed by ᾿ - “4 . . 
Achites. to the assistance of ‘Troy. Sallying forth against the 


Grecks, he madg great havoc among them: the brave and popular 
Antilochus perished by his hand, a victim to filial devotion in 
defence of Nestor? Achilles at length attacked him, and for a 
long time the combat was doubtful between them: the prowess of 
Achilles and the supplication of Thetis with Zeus finally prevailed 
whilst Eds obtained for her vanquished son the consoling gift of 
immortality. Ifis tomk, however,* was shown near the Propontis, 
within a few miles of the mouth of the river Ausépus, and was 
visited annually by the birds called Memnonidés, who swept it and 
bedewed it with water from the stream. So the traveller Pausanias 
was told, even in the second century after the Christian ara, by 


the Hellespontine Grecks. 


But the fate of Achilles himself was now at hand. After routing 


Death of, 
Achilles. 


' Argument of the sEthiopis, p. 10, 
Diintzer; Quint, Smyrn, lib. i.; Diktys 
Cret, iv. 2-3, 

In the Philoktétés of Sophoklés, Ther- 
sités survives Achilles (Soph. Phil. 358- 
445). 

3 Odyss. xi, 522, Ketvoy δὴ κάλλιστον 
ἴδον, μετὰ Μέμνονα δῖον : see also Odyss. 
iv. 187; Pindar, Pyth, vi. St, dés- 


! 
᾿ 
| 
i 
| 
{ 


chylus (ap. Strabo. xv. p. 728) con- : 


ceives Memnén as a Persian starting 
from Susa, 

Ktesias gave in his history full details 
respecting the expedition of Memnén, 
sent by the king of Assyria to the relief 
of his dependent, Priam of Troy; all 
this was said to be reeorded in the 
royal archives, The Kyyptians af- 
firmed that Memnén had come from 
Egypt (Diodér. ii. 22; 
the two stories are blended together in 
Pausanias, x. 31, 2. The Phrygians 
pointed out the road along which he 


compare iv. 77): | 


the ‘Trojans, and chasing them into the town, he was slain 
near the Skwan gate by an arrow from the quiver of 
Paris, di ~ ἢ ‘rine auspices of Anollu.4 

aris, directed under the unerring auspices of Apollo. 


The 


had marched. 

3 Argum, Eth. uf sup.: Quint. Smyrn. 
ii. 396-550; Pausan. x. 31, 1. Pindar, 
in praising Achilles, dwells much on his 
triumphs over Hector, Telephus, Mem- 
non, and Kyknus, but never notices 
Penthesileia (Olymp. ii. 90, Nem, iii. 
60; vi. 52. Isthm. v. 43). 

/Eschylua, in the Ψυχοστασία, intro- 
duced Thetis and Ités, each in an atti- 
tude of supplication for her son, and 
Zeus weighing in his golden seales the 
souls of Achilles and Meimnon (Schol. 
Ven. ad Iliad. viii. 70; Pollux, iv. 130; 
Plutarch, De Audiend. Poet. p. 17). 
In the combat between Achilles and 
Memnén, represented on the chest of 
Kypselus at Olympia, Thetis aud Eos 
were given each as aiding her son (Pau- 
san. v. 19, 1). 

4 Hliad, xxii, 360; Sophokl. Philokt. 
334; Virgil, Aneid, vi. 56. 
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greatest efforts were made by the Trojans to possess themselves of 
the body, which was however rescucd and borne off to the Grecian 
camp by the valour of Ajax and Odysseus. Bitter was the grief of 
Thetis for the loss of her son: she came into the camp with the 
Muses and the Néreids to mourn ὄνου him; and when a magnifi- 
cent funeral-pile Aad been prepared by the Greeks to burn him 
with every mark of honour, she stole away the body and conveyed 
it to a renewed and immortal life in the island of Leuké in the 
Euxine Sea. According to some accounts he was there blest with 
the nuptials and company of Helen.' 

Thetis celebrated splendid funeral games in honour of her son, 


and offered the unrivalled panoply, which Téphastos roner 
had forged and wrought for him, as a prize to the most διαί ἐμὸς 
distinguished warrior in the Grecian army. Odysseus meet ob 
and Ajax became rivals for the distinction, when Athéné, Muar Το 


together with some Trojan prisoners, who were asked [yeh 


from which of the two their country had sustained Ἀπ τῶ 
greatest injury, decided in favour of the former. The bms"t 

gallant Ajax lost his senses with grief and humiliation: in a fit of 
phrenzy he slew some sheep, mistaking them for the men who had 


wronged him, and then fell upon his own sword.? 


lArgum, Authiop. wé sep.; Quint. ! and Ulysses in the beginning of the 
Smyrn. 151-583; Homer, Odyas. v. 310; | thirteenth book of Ovid's Metamor- 
Ovid, Metam. xiii, 284; Πρ. An- | phoses, are too well known to need 
drom. 1262; Pansan. iii, 19, 13. Ac- | special reference, 
cording to Diktys (iv. 11), Paris andj The suicide of Ajax scems to have 
Deiphobus entrap Achilles by the pro- | been described in detail in the Aéthiopis: 
mnise of an interview with Polyxena and | compare Pindar, Isthm. iii, 51, and the 
kill him. Scholia «ad loc, which show the atten- 
A minute and curious description of | tion paid by Pindar to the minute cir- 
the Island Leuké, or ᾿Αχιλλέως νῆσος, | cumstances of the old epic. See Fragm. 
is given in Arrian (Veriplus, Pont. ! 2 of the Ἰλίου Πέρσις of Arktinus, in 
Kuxin. p. 21 5 ap. Geogr. Min. ὃ. 1). Diintz. p. 22, which would seem more 
The heroie or divine empire of Achilles | properly tu belong to the Adthiopis. 
in Scythia was recognised by Alkaus | Diktys relates the suicide of Ajax, as a 
the poet (Alkei Fragm. Schneidew. Fr. | consequence of his unsuccessful com- 
40), ᾽᾿ΑΛχιλλεῦ, ὅ γᾶς Σκυθικᾶς μέδεις. | petition with Odysseus, not about tho 
Fustathius (ad Dionys. Periégét, 307) | arms of Achilles, but about the Pal- 
gives the story of his having followed | ladium, after the taking of the city 
Iphigencia thither : compare Antonin. | (v.-l4). 
Liberal. 27. .There were, however, many differont 
Ibykus represented Achilles as having | accounts of the manner in which Ajax 
espoused Médea in the Elysian Field | had died, some of which are ennine- 
(lbyk. Fragin, 18, Schneidewin). Si- | rated in the argument to the drama of 
monidés followed this story (ap. Schol. | Sophoklés. Ajax is never wounded in 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 815). the Hiad: ZEschylas made him invul- 
2 Argument of AEthiopis and Mlias | nerable except under the armpits (see 
Minor, and Fragm. 2 of the latter, pp. | Schol. ad Sophok, Ajac. 833); the Tro- 
17, 18, Diintz.: Quint. Smyrn, v. 120- | jaus pelted him with mad — εἴ mos 
482; Hom. Odyas. xi.550; Pindar, Nem. | βαρηθείῃ ὑπὸ τοῦ πήλον, (Sehol. Iliad. 
vii. 26. The Ajax of Sophoklés, and | xiv. 404.) 
the contending speeches between Ajax 
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Odysseus now learnt from Helenus son of Priam, whom he had 
captured in an ambuscade,' that Troy could not be taken unless 
both Philoktétés and Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, could be pre- 
vailed upon to join the besiegers. The former, having been stung 
in the foot by a serpent, and ‘be coming insupportable to the Greeks 
froia the stench of his wound, had been left at Lemnus in the com- 
mencement of the expedition, and had spent ten years? in misery 
Phitoktetes on that desolate island : but he still possessed the peer- 


and Neo- 


ptolemus. less bow and arrows of L¢éraklés, which were said to be 
essential to the capture of Troy. Diomédés fetched Philoktétés 
from Lemnus to the Grecian cainp, where he was healed by the 
skill of Machaon,* and took an active part against the Trojans— 
engaging in single combat with Paris, and killing him with one of 
the Hérakleian arrows. The Trojans were allowed to carry away 
for burial the body of this prince, the fatal cause of all their suffer- 
ings; but not until it had been mangled by the hand of Menelaus. 

Odysseus went to the island of Skyrus to invite Neoptolemus to the 
army. | The untried but impetuous youth, gladly obeying the call, 
received from Odysseus his father’s armour; while on the other 
hand, Eurypylus, son of Télephus, came from Mysia as auxiliary 
to the Trojans and rendered to them valuable service—-turning 
the tide of fortune for a time against the Greeks, and killing some 
of their bravest chiefs, amongst whom were munbered Pencleds, 
and the uarivalled leech Machaan. 5 The exploits of Neoptolemus 


1 Soph. Philokt. 604, | whom he had deserted in order to fol- 

2 Soph. Philokt, τοῦς 70 μελέα ψυχὰ, | low Helen, and entreats her to eure him 
“Os μηδ᾽ oivoxdtou πόματος "Ησθῆ δεκετῇ ) py her skill in simples: she refuses, and 

χρόνον, &e. | permits him to die: she is afterwards 

In the narrative of Diktys (ii. 47), | stung with remorse, and hangs herself 
Philoktétés returns from Lemnus to) (Quint. Smyrn. x. 280-351; Apollodér. 
Troy much earlier in the war, before , iii, 12, 6; Condn, Narrat. 23; see 
the death of Achilles, and without any ; Bachet de Meziriac, Comment. sur les 
ansiigiod cause, f KEpitaes: VOvide, t.ip. 456). The story 

3 Aceordinis ¢ to Sophoklés, Ueraklés | of απὸ is as old as [ellanikus and 
zeny Asklépins to Troy to heal Philo- : Kephalon of Gergis (see Hellan, Fragm, 
ktétés (Soph. Philokt. 1415), 126, Didot). 

Tho story of Philoktétés formed the | 5.1 mark the way in which these 
subject of a tragedy by Aischylus and , legendary events pervaded and became 
of another by Euripides (both lost) as! embodied in the local worship, I may 
well as by Sophoklés, mention the received practice in the 

‘ Argument. Hiad. Minor, Diintz. 1.) great temple of Asklépius (father of 
ec. Kal τὸν νεκρὸν ὑπὸ Μενελάου καται- Machaon) αὖ Pergamus, even in the 
κισθέντα ἀνελόμενοι θάπτουσιν οἱ Τρῶες. ; time of Pausanias. Telephus, father of 
See Quint. Smyrn. x. 240: he differs | Murypylus, was the local hero and my- 
here in many respects from the argu-‘ thieal king of ‘Teuthrania, in’ which 
ments of the old poems as given by | Pergamus was situated. In the ay mns 
Proclus, both as to the incidents and as | there sung, the poem and the invoca- 
to their order in time (Diktys, iv. 20). | tion were addressed to Télephus; but 
Tho wounded Paris flees to Cinéné, | nothing was said in them about Eury- 
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were numerous, worthy of the glory of his race and the renown of 
his father. 16 encountered and slew Eurypylus, together with 
numbers of the Mysian warriors: he routed the Trojans and drove 
them within their walls, frou whgnce they never again emerged 
to give battle: ayd he was not less distinguished fae good sense 
antl persuasive diction than for forward energy in the field, i 

Troy however was still impregnable so long as the Pallédiun, 
a statue given by Zeus himself to Dardanus, remained 
. . Capture of, 
in the citadel; and great care had been taken by the te paita- 

. = dium.--The 
‘Trojans not only to conceal this valuable present, but to woedn 

horse. 

construct other statues so like it as to mislead any in- 
truding robber. Nevertheless the enterprising Odysseus, having 
disguised his person with miserable clothing and velf-inflicted inju- 
ries, found means to penetrate into the city and to convey the 
Palladinm by stealth away. Helen alone recognised him ; but 
she was now auxious to return to Greece, and even assisted Odys- 
seus In coneer ting means for the ‘apture ὁ οἵ the τον ἢ." 

Τὸ accomplish this object, one final stratagem was resorted to. 
By the hands of Epeius of Panopeus, and at the suggestion of 
Athéné, a capacious hollow wooden horse was constructed, capable 
of containing one hundred men. In the tuside of this horse, the 
élite of the ΗΝ ian heroes, Neoptolemus, Odysseus, Menelaus and 
others, concealed themselves while the entire Grecian army sailed 
away to ‘Tenedos, burning their teuts and pretending to have aban- 
doned the siege. The ‘Trojans, overjoyed to find themselves free, 
issued from the city and contemplated with astonishment the fabric 
which their’ enemies had left behind. They long doubted what 
should be done with it ; and the anxious heroes from within heard 
the surrounding consultations, as well as the voice of Helen when 
she pronounced their names and counterfeited the accents of their 
wives.* Many of the Trojans were anxious to dedicate it to the 
gods in the city as a token of gratitude for their deliverance ; 
pylus, nor was it permitted even to 69; ILomer, Odyss. iv, 246; Quint. 
mention his uname in the temple,* Smyrn. x. 3545; Virgil, Adneid, 11. 164, 
“they knew him to be the slayer of and the 9th Excursus of Heyne on that 
Machaon;” ἄρχονται μὲν ἀπὸ Τηλέφου _ book, 
τῶν ὕμνων, προσάδουσι δὲ οὐδὲν ἐς τὸν Compare, with this Jegend about the 
Εὐρύπυλον, οὐδὲ ἀρχὴν ἐν τῷ ναῷ θέλου- ᾿ Palladium, the Roman legend respecting 
σιν ὀνομάζειν αὐτὸν, οἷα ἐπισάμενοι the Ancylia (Ovid, Hah iii, BST). 
φονέα ὄντα Μαχάονος (Pausan. iii. 26,7).' 3. Odyss. iv. 275; Virgil, dsneid, ii. 

' Argument. Iliad. Minor. p. 17, 14; Heyne, Exeurs. 3. ad Mneid. ii, 
Diintzer. Homer, Odyss. xi, 510-520, Stesichorus, in his Ἰλίον Πέρσις, gave 
Pausan, iii. 26, 7, Quint. Sinyrn. vii. the number of heroes in the wooden 
5535 vill. 201. horse as one hundred (Stesichor. Fragma, 


2 Argument. Iliad, Minor. p. 19, 26, ed. Kleine; compare Athen. xiii. 
Diintz.; Arktinus ap. Dionys, Hal. i. p. 610). 
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but the more cautious spirits inculcated distrust of an enemy’s 
legacy. Laocodn, the priest of Poscidén, manifested his aversion 
by striking the side of the horse with his spear. The sound re- 
vealed that the horse was hollow, bug the Trojans heeded not this 
warning of possible fraud. ‘The unfortunate Laocoén, a victim to 
his own sagacity and patriotism, miserably perished before the eyes 
of his’ countrymen, together with one of his sons: two serpents 
being sent expressly by the gods out of the sea to destroy him. 
By this terrific spectacle, together with the perfidious counsels of 
Sinon—a traitor whom the Greeks had left behind for the special 
purpose of giving false information—the Trojans were induced to 
make a breach in their own walls, and t&drag the fatal fabric with 
triumph and exultation into their city. 

The destruction of Troy, according to the decree of the gods, 
was now irrevocably sealed. While the Trojans indulged 
in a night of riotous festivity, Sinon kindled the fire- 
sigual to the C reeks at Tencdos, loosening the bolts of the wooden 
horse, from out of which the enclosed heroes descended. The 
city, assailed both from within and from without, was thoroughly 
sacked and destroyed ; with the slaughter or captivity of the larger 
portion of its heroes as well as its people. The venerable Priam 
perished by the hand of Neoptolemus, having in vain sought shelter 
at the domestic altar of Zeus Herkeios. But his son Deiphobus, 
who since the death of Paris had become the husband of Helen, de- 
fended his house desperately against Odysseus and Menelaus, and 
sold his life dearly. After he was slain, his body was fearfully 
mutilated by the latter.’ 

Thus was Troy utterly destroyed—the city, the altars and 


Destruction 
of Troy. 


1 Odyss. viii, 492; xi, ὅδ. Argu-| extort from him the truth: his endur- 


ment of the Ἰλίου Πέρσις of Agktinns, 
p. 21, Diintz. Hygin. ἢ 108-135. Bae- 
chylidés and Euphorion ap. Servium ad 
Virgil. Eneid. ii, 201, 

Both Sinon and Laoeoén came origin- 
ally from the old epic poem of Arktinus, 
though Virgil may perhaps have mnme- 
diately borrowed both them, and other 
matters in his second θοῦ, from a 
poem passing under the name of Pisan- 
der (See Macrob. Satur. v. 2; Heyne, 
Excurs. 1. ad Jn. ii.; Welcker, Der 
Episch. Kyklus, p. 97). We cannot 
give credit either to Arktinus or Pisan- 
der for the masterly specimen of oratory 
which is put into the mouth of Sinon 
in the Eneid. 

In Quintus Smyrneus (xii. 366), the 


Trojans torture and mutilate Sinon to ; 


ance, sustained by the inspiration of 
Héré, is proof against the extremity of 
suffering, and he adheres to his false 
talo. This is probably an incident of 
the old epic, though the delicate taste 
of Virgil, and his sympathy with the 
Projans, ‘has induced him to omit it. 
Euphorion ascribed the proceedings of 
Sinon to Odysseus ; he also gave a dif- 
ferent cause for the death of Laocoén 
(Fr. 35-36. p. 55, ed. Duntz., in the 
Fragments of Epic Poets after Alex- 
ander the Great). Sinon is ἑταῖρος 
᾽Οδυσσέως in Pausan. x. 27, 1. 

2 Odyss. viii. 515; Argument of Ark- 
tinus, ut svp.: Euripid. Hecub. 903; 
Virg. ΖΞ ἢ, vi. 497; Quint. Smyrn, xiii. 
35-229; Leschés ap, Pausan. x. 27, 2; 
Diktys, v. 12, Ibykus and Simonides 
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temples,' and the population, Aeneas and Antendr were permitted 
to escape, with their families, having been always more favourably 
regarded by the Greeks than the remaining Trojans, According 
to one version of the story, they had betrayed the city to the 
Greeks: a panther’s skin had been hung over the door of Antenor’s 
house as a signal for the victorious besicgers to spare it in the general 
plunder? In the distribution of the principal captives, Rater 
Astyanax, the infant son of TTectér, was cast from the Ole 
top of the wall and killed, by Odysscus or Neoptolemus : among the 
Polyxena, the daughter of Priam, was immolated on the” 
tomb of Achilles, in compliance with a requisition made by the 
shade of the deceased h@o to his countrymen ;* while her sister 
Kassandra was presented as a prize to Agamemnén. She had 
sought sanctuary at the altar of Athéné, where Ajax, the son of 
Oileus, making a guilty attempt to seize her, had drawn both upon 
himself and upon the army the serious wrath of the goddess, inso- 
much that the Greeks could hardly be restrained from stoning him 
to death. Andromaché and [eles were both given to Neoptole- 
mus, who, according to the Hias Minor, carried away also A‘neas 
as his captive.° 

Velen gladly resumed her union with Menelaus: she accom- 
panied him back to Sparta, and lived wh him there many years 
in comfort and dignity,® passing afterwards to a happy immor- 


also represented Deiphobus as the ἄντε- | in the picture of Polygnétus. A differ- 


ράστης Ἑλένης (Schol. Mom. Hiad. xiii. 
517), 

The night battle in the interior of 
Troy was described with all its fearful 
details both by Lesches and Arktinus : 
the ’IAlou Πέρσις of the latter seems to 
have been a separate poem, that of the 
former coustituted a portion of the Hias 
Minor (see Welcker, Der Epische Kyk- 
lus, p. 215): the Ἰλίου Πέρσις by the 
lyric poets Sakadas and Stesichorus 
probably added many new incidents. 
Polygnétus had painted a succession of 
the various calamitous scenes, drawn 
from the poein of Leschéa, on the walls 
of the lesché at Delphi, with the naine 
written over each figure (Pausan. x. 25- 
26). 

Hellanikus fixed the precise day of 
the month on which the capture took 
place (Hellan. Fr. 143-144), the twelfth 
day of Thargelién. 

1 Mschl. Agamemn. 527.— 


Βωμοὶ δ᾽ diaro καὶ θεῶν ἱδρύμαται" 
Καὶ σπέρμα πάσης ἐξαπόλλυται χθονός" 


? This symbol of treachery also figured 


ent story appears in Schol, Iliad. iii. 
ΠΝ 

3. Wuripid. Heeub, 58-114, and Troad. 
7165 Leschés ap. Pausan, x. 25, 9; Vir- 
gil, ποῖα, iii, 32z, and Servius ad loc. 

A romantic tale is found in Diktys 
respecting the passion of Achilles for 
Polyxena (iii. 2). 

4 Odyss. xi. 422. Arktinus, Argum. 
p. 21, Dintz, Theognis, 1232. Pausan. 
115,25 x. 26,3; 51,1. As an expia- 
tion of this sin of their national bero, 
the Lokrians sent to ium periodically 
some of their maidens, to do menial ser- 
vice in the temple of Athéné (Plutarch, 
Ser. Numin. Vindict. p. 557, with the 
citation from Euphorion or Kallimachus, 
Diintzer, Epice. Vet. p. 118). 

5 Leschés, Fr. 7, Diintz.; ap. Schol. 
Lycophr. 1263. Compare Schol. wl 
1232, for the respectful recollection of 
Andromaché, among the traditions of 
the Molossian kings, as their heroic 
mother, and Strabo, xiii. p. 594. 

6 Such is the stury of the old epic 
(sce Odyss, iv. 260, and the fourth book 
generally ; Arguinent of Ilias Minor, p. 
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tality in 
Helen re- 
stored to 
Menclaus— 
lives in 
dignity at 
Sparta— 
passes to a 
happy im- 
mortality. 


Klytéemnéstra, in a tone of rude 


the Elysian fields. 
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‘ 
cited among the Greeks. 
had ventured to denounce her, conjointly with her sister 


Part 1. 


She was worshipped as a goddess 
with her brothers the Dioskuri and her husband, having 
her temple, statue and altar at Therapne and elsewhere. 
Various examples of her miraculous intervention were 


cs! The lyric poet Stesichorus 


and plain-spoken severity, resem- 


bling that of Euripides and Lykophron afterwards, bt strikingly 
opposite to the delicacy and respect with which she is always 
handled by [fomer, who never adinits reproaches against her except 


from her own lips.’ 


90, Diintz.). Polygnétus, in the paint- 
ings above alluded to, followed the same 
tale (Pansan,. x. 25, 5). 

The anger of the Creeks against 
Helen, and the statement that Menclaus 
after the capture of Troy approached 
her with revengeful purposes, but was 
so mollified by her surpassing beauty as 
to cast away his uplifted sword, belongs 
to the age of the tragedians (Mschyl. 
Agamem. 680-1455; Eurip. Androm, 
600-629; Helen, 75-120; Troad. 890- 
1057; compare also the tine lines in the 
fineid, ii, 567-588), 

1 See the description in Hedot. vi. 
61, of the prayers offered to her, and of 


the miracle which @ie wrought, to re- . 


move the repulsive ugliness of a little 


Spartan girl of high family. Compare 
also Pindar, Olymp. iti, 2, and the 


Scholia at the beginning of the ode; 
Enrip. Helen, 1662, and Orest, 1652- 
1706; Isokrat. Encom, Helen. ii. p. 
368, Auger; Dio Chrysost, Or, xi. p. 
811, θεὸς ἐνομίσθη παρὰ τοῖς “Ἑλλησι: 
Theodektés ap. Aristot. Pol, i. 2, 19. 
Θείων ἀπ᾽ ἀμφοῖν ἔκγονον ῥιζωμάτων. 

2 Euripid. Troad, 980. sey.3;  Lyeo- 
phrén ap. Steph. Byz. v. Alyds; Stesi- 


chorus ap. Schol. Eurip. Orest. 2595 | 


Fragm. 9 and 10 of the ᾿Ιλίου Πέρσις, 
Schneidewin:— 
Οὕνεκα Τυνδάρεως ῥέζων ἁπᾶσι θεοῖς μιᾶς 
λάθετ᾽ ἠπιοδώρουν 
Κύπριδος" κείνα δὲ 
σαμένα 
Διγάμους τριγάμους τίθησι 
Καὶ λιπεσάνορας .... «- 
Further 
. +. ᾿Ἐλένη ἑκοῦσ᾽ ἄπηρε, Ke. 
He had probably contrasted her with 
other females carried away by force. 


Τυνδάρεω κούραισι χολω- 


Ue was smitten with blindness, and made 
+ 


| Theseus, born at Argos before her mar- 
riage with Menelaus and made over to 
Klytemndstra; this tale was perpetu- 
ated by the temple of Eileithyia at 
Argos, which the Argeians aflirmed to 
have been erected by Helen (Pausan. 
ii, 22, 7). The ages aseribed by Hel- 
lanikus and other logographers (Hella, 
Fr. 74) to Theseus and Helen—-he filty 
years of age and she a child of seyen— 
when he carried her off to Aphidne, 
can never have been the originat form 
of any poetical legend. These ages 
werg probably imagined in order to 
make the mythical chronvlogy run 
smoothly; for Theseus belongs to the 
generation before the Trojan war. But 
we vught always to recollect that Helen 
never grows old (τὴν yap φάτις ἔμμεν᾽ 
eyhpw—Quint, Smyr, x. $12), and that 
her chronology consists only with an 
immortal being. Servins observes (ad 
wEneid. ii, 601}-- Helenain danortalem 
fuisse indicat tempus. Nam constat 
fratres ejus cum Argonautis fuisse. Ar- 
gonautarum filit cum Thebanis (‘The- 
bano Etcoclis et Polynicis bello) dimi- 
caverunt. Item illorum filii contra 
Trojan bella gesserunt. Ergo, si im- 
mortalis Helena non fuisset, tot sine 
dubio seculis durare non posset.” So 
Xenophon, after enumerating many 
heroes of different ages, all pupils of 
Cheirén, says that the life of Cheirén 
suflices for all, he being brother of Zeus 
(De Venatione, ὁ. 1), 

The daughters of Tyndareus are Kly- 
tamnéstra, Helen, and ‘Timandra, all 
open to the charge advanced by Stesi- 
chorus: see about Timandra, wife of 
the Tegeate Echemus, the new frag- 
ment of the Hesiodic Catalogue, re- 


ϊ ι i cently restored by Geel (Géttling, Pref, 
Stesichorus also aflirmed that Iphi- 
geneia was the daughter of Helen by | 


Tlegiod. p. Ixi.). 
It is curious to read, in Bayle’s article 
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sensible of his impiety ; but having repented and composed a special 
poem formally retracting the calunmy, was permitted to recover 
his sight. In his poem of recantation (the famous palinode now 
unfortunately lost) he pointedly contradicted the Homeric narra- 
tive, aflirming that [elen had never been at Troy at all, and that 
the Trojans had carried thither nothing but her image or eéddlon.! 
It is, probably, to the excited religious feelings of Stesichorus that 
we owe the first idea of this glaring deviation from the old legend, 
which could never have been recommended by any considerations 
of poetical interest. 

Other versions were atterwards started, forming a sort of com- 
promise between Homer and Stesichorus, admitting that 
Helen had never really been at Troy, without altogether 
denying her elopement. Such is the story of her having 
been detained in Kgypt during the whole term of the 
siege. Paris, on his departure from Sparta, had been 
driven thither by storms, and the Egyptian king Proteus, hearing 
of the grievous wrong which he had committed towards Menelaus, 
had sent him away from the country with severe menaces, detaining 
Helen until her lawful husband should come to seck her. When 
the Greeks reclaimed Helen from Troy, the Trojans assured them 
solemnly, that she neither*was nor ever had been, in the town ; but 
the Grecks, treating this allegation as fraudulent, prosecuted the 
siege until their ultimate success confirmed the correctness of the 
statement. Menelaus did not recover Helen until, on his return 
from ‘Troy, he visited Egypt.? Such was the story told by the 


Blindness 
and cure of 
the poet 
Stesichorus 
~—alteration 
of the legend 
about Helen, 


Héléne, his critical discussion of the 
adventures ascribed to her—as if they 
were genuine matter of history, more 
or less correctly reported. 


1 Plato, Republic. ix. p. 587. ec. 10. | 


ὥσπερ τὸ τῆς ‘EAévns εἴδωλον Στησί- 
χορός φησι περιμάχητον γένεσθαι ἐν 
Τροίῃ, ἀγνοίᾳ τοῦ ἀλήθους. 

Ἰβοκγαῦ, Encom, Helen. t. ii. p. 370, 
Auger; Plato, Phadr. ον 44, p. 2 
244; Max, Tyr. Diss. xi, p. 320, Davi 
Conén, Narr. 18; Dio Chrysost. Or. xi. 
p. 323, Τὸν μὲν Στησίχορον ἐν τῇ ὕστε- 
ρον ὠδῇ λέγειν, ὡς τὸ παράπαν οὐδὲ 
πλεύσειεν ἡ Ἑλένη οὐδάμοσε. 
Horace, Od. i, 17; Εροᾷ, xvii. 42.— 

“Infamis Helena Castor offinsus vice, 

Fraterque magni Castoris, victi_ prece, 
Adempta vati reddidcre lumina.” 
Pausan. iii. 19, 5. Virgil, surveying 
the war from the point of view of the 
Trojans, had no motive to look upon 
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‘ Welen with particular tenderness: Dei- 
| phobus imputes to her the basest trea- 
, chery CEneid, vi, 511, © scelus exitiule 
bacon 2? compare ii. 567), 
2 Herodot, ii, 120. οὐ yap δὴ οὕτω γε 
| φρενοβλαβὴς ἦν ὁ Πρίαμος, οὐδ᾽ of ἄλλοι 
i προσήκοντες αὐτῷ, &c. The passage is 
too long to cite, but is bighly curious: 
not the least remarkable part is the 
religious colouring which he gives to 
the new version of the story which he 
is adopting,—“ the Trojaus, though they 
had not got Helen, yet could not per- 
suade the Greeks that this was the fact; 
for it was the divine will that they 
should be destroyed root and branch, 
in order to make it plain to mankind 
that upon great criines the gods inilict 
great punishments.” 

Dio Chrysostom (Or. xi. p. 333) rea- 
sons in the same way as Herodotus 
lagainet the credibility of the received 
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Egyptian priests to Herodotus, and it appeared satisfactory to his 
historicising mind. “ For if Helen had really been at Troy (he 
argues) she would certainly have been given up, even had she been 
mistress of Priam himself instead of Paris: the Trojan king, with 
all his family and all his subjects, would never knowingly have 
incurred utter and irrctrievable destruction for the purposoeof retain- 


Fgyption ing her: their misfortune was, that while they did not 


tale sbout 

Heln— possess, and therefore could not restore her, they yef* 
endency to wis ‘i i fs 

historieixe, found it impossible to convince the Grecks that such was 


the fact.” Assuming the historical character of the war of Troy, 
the remark of Herodotus admits of no reply; nor can we greatly 
wonder that he acquiesced in the tale of Helen’s Egyptian deten- 
tion, as a substitute for the “incredible insanity” which the 
genuine legend imputes to Priam and the Trojans. Pausanias, 
upon the same ground and by the same mode of reasoning, pro- 
nounced that the Trojan horse must have been in point of fact a 
battering-engine, because to admit the literal narrative would be 
to impute utter childishness to the defenders of the city. And Mr. 
Payne Knight rejects ILelen altogether as the real cause of the 
Trojan war, though she may have been the pretext of it; for he 
thinks that neither the Greeks nor the Trojans could have been so 
mad aud silly ax to endure calamities of guch magnitude “ for one 
little woman”! Mr. Knight suggests various political causes as 
substitutes ; these might deserve consideration, either if any evi- 
dence could be produced to countenance them, or if the subject on 
which they are brought to bear could be shown to belong to the 
domain of history. 

The return of the Grecian chiefs from Troy furnished matter to 
Retum of the ancient epic hardly less copious than the siege itself, 
from try. and the more susceptible of indefinite diversity, inasmuch 
as those who had before acted in concert were now dispersed and 
isolated. Moreover the stormy voyages and compulsory wanderings 
of the heroes exactly fell in with the common aspirations after an 


narrative. On the other hand, Iso-| denying her elopement altogether, — 


kratés, in extolling Helen, dwells on 
the calamities of the Trojan war as a 
test of the peerless value of the prize 
(Encom, Hel. p. 360, Aug.): in the view 
of Pindar (Olymp. xiii. 56) as well as in 
‘that of Hesiod (Opp. Di. 165), Helen is 
the one prize contended for, 

Euripidés, in his ‘tragedy of Helen, 
recognises the detention of Telen in 
Egypt and the, presence of her εἴδωλον 
at Troy, but he follows Stesichorus in 


Hermes had carried her to Egypt in a 
cloud (Helen 35-45, 706): compare Von 
Hoff, De Mytho Helene Euripides, cap. 
2, p. 85 (Leyden, 1843), 

' Pausan, i, 23, 8; Payne Knight, 
Prolegg, ad Homer, ο. 53, Euphorion 
construed the wooden horse into a Gre- 
cian ship called Ἵππος, ““ The Horse” 
(Euphorion, Fragm. 34, ap. Dintzer, 
Fragm. Epiee. Gree. p. 55). 

See Thucyd. i. 12; vi. 2, 
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heroic founder, and enabled even the most remote Hellenic settlers 
to connect the origin of their town with this prominent event of 
their ante-historical and semi-divine world. And an absence of 
ten years afforded room for the supposition of many, domestic 
changes in their native abode, and many family misfortunes and 
misdeeds during fhe interval, One of these heroic “ Returns,” 
that of Odysseus, has been immortalised by the yerse of Ifomer. 

The hero, after a series of long-protracted suffering and expatria- 
tion, inflicted on him by the anger of Poscidén, at last reaches his 
native island, but finds his wife beset, his youthful son insulted, and 
his substance plundered, by a troop of insolent suitors ; he is forced 
to appear as a wretched beggar, and to endure in his own person 
their scornful treatment ; but finally, by the interference of Athéné 
coming in aid of his own courage and stratagem, he is enabled to 
overwhelm his enemies, to resume bis family position, and to recover 
his property. Phe return of several other Greciaf®hiefs was the 
subject of an epic poem by agias, which is now lost, but of which 
a brief abstract or argument still remains: there were in antiquity 
various other poems of similar tithe and analogous matter. 

As usual with the ancient epic, the multiplied sufferings of this 
back-voyage are traced to divine wrath, justly provoked by the sins 
of the Greeks ; who, in the fierce exultation of a victory purchased 
by so many hardships, had neither respected nor even? spared the 
altars of the gods in Troy. Athéné, who had been their most 
zealous ally during the siege, was so inceused by their final reck- 
lessness, more especially by the outrage of Ajax, son of yar sor 
Oileus, that she actively harassed and embittered their Tyee rin 
return, in spite of every effort to appease her. The chiefs 8 
began to quarrel among themselves: their formal assembly became 
a scene of drunkenness; even Agamemnon and Menelaus lost their 
fraternal harmony, and each man acted on his own separate resolu- 
tion? Nevertheless, according to the Odyssey, Nestor, Diomédés, 
Neoptolemus, [domenens and Philoktétés, reached home speedily 
and safely ; Agamemnon also arrived in Pelcponnésus, to perish 
by the hand of a treacherous wife; but Menclaus was condemned. 
to Jong wandcrings and to the severest privations in Egypt, Cyprus 
and elsewhere, before he could sect foot in his native land. ‘The 


' Suidas, v. Νόστος. Wiillner, De | memn. 338; -Odyss. iii, 130; Euripid. 
Cyclo Epico, p. 99. Also a poem ’Ar- | Troad. 69-95), ΕΝ 
ρειδῶν κάθοδος (Athens. vii. p. 281). 3 Odysa, iii. Mo-161; Machyl. Aga- 

2 Upon this the turn of fortune in | memn, 650-662. ; 
Grecian affairs depends (Auschyl. Aga- 

. 5.2 
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Lokrian Ajax perished on the Gyrean rock.| Though exposed to 
a terrible storm, he had already reached this place of safety, when 
he indulged in the rash boast of having escaped in defiance of the 
gods. No sooner did Poseidon hear this language, than he struck 
with his trident the rock which Ajax was grasping and precipitated 
both into the sea2 Kalehas the soothsayer, together with Leon- 
teus and Polypetés, proceeded by land from Troy to Kolophon? 
Tn respect however to these and other Grecian heroes, tales were 
Wanderings told different from those in the Odyssey, assigning to 
Mnatidiee them a long expatriation and a distant home. Nestér 
Hous. went to Italy, where he founded Metapontum, Pisa and 
Heérakleia:* Philoktétés’ also went to Italy, founded Petilia and 
Krimisa, and sent settlers to Egesta in Sicily. Neoptolemus, under 
the advice of Thetis, marched by land across Thrace, met with 
Odysseus, who had come by sea, at Maroncia, and then pursued 
his journcy @#*pirus, where he became king of the Molossians.* 
Idomeneus came to Italy, and founded Uria in the Salentine 
peninsula. Diomédeés, after wandering far and wide, went along 
the Italian coast into the innermost Adriatic gulf, and finally 
settled in Daunia, founding the cities of Areyrippa, Beneventum, 
Atria aud Diomédeia: by the favour of Athéné he became im- 
mortal, &nd was worshipped as a god in many different places.7 


 Odyss. iii, 188-196 5 iv. 5-87. 
Egyptian city of Kanopus, at the mouth 


of the Nile, was believed to have taken . 


its name from the pilot of Menelaus, who 
had died and was buried there (Strabo, 
xvii. p. 801; Tacit, Ann. ii. 00), Meve- 
Adios νόμος, ao called after Menelaus 
(Dio Chrysost. xi. p. 351). 

2 Odyss, iv. 500, The epic Νόστοι of 


Tagias placed this adventure of Ajax on | 


the rocks of Kaphareus, a southern pro- 
montory of Euboa (Argum, Νόστοι, p. 
23, Diintzer). 
kindled on the dangerous rocks by Nau- 
plins, the father of Palamédés, in re- 
venge for the death of*his son (Sopho- 
klés, Ναύπλιος Πυρκαεὺς, a lost tragedy; 
Hygin. f. 116; Senec, Agamemn. 587). 

8. Argument., Νόστοι, μέ sy. There 
were monuments of Kalchas near Sipon- 
tum in Italy also (Strabo, vi. p. 284), 
as well as at Selgé in Pisidia (Strabo, 
xii. p. 570), 

4 Strabo, v. p. 222; vi. p. 264. Vellei. 
Paterc. i. 1; Serviusgad En. x. 179. 
He had Ὀμὲ] a temple to Athéné in the 
island of Keés (Strabo, x. p. 487). 

5 Strabo, vi. pp. 254, 272; Virgil. 


The- 


Deceptive lights were | 


Aan. iii, 491, and Servius ad luc.; Ly- 
cophrén, 912. 

Both the tomb of Philoktétés and the 
arrows of Héraklés which he had used 
against Troy, were for a long time shown 
at Tharium (Justin, xx. 1). 

δ᾽ Argument. Νόστοι, p. 23, Diintz. ; 
Pindar, Nem. iv. 51, According to 
Pindar, however, Neoptolemus comes 
froin Troy by sea, misses the island of 
Skyrus, and sails round to the Epeirotie 
Ephyra (Nem. vii. 37). 

7 Pindar, Nem. x. 7, with the Scholia. 
Strabo, iii, p. 150; v. p. 214-215; vi. 
p. 284. Stephan. Byz. ᾿Αργύριππα, Διο- 
μηδεία. Aristotle recognises him as 
buried in the Diomedean islands in 
ao (Anthol. Gr. Brunck. i. p. 
178). 

The identical tripod which had been 
gained by Diomédés, as victor in the 
charict-race at the funeral games of 
Patroklus, was shown at Delphi in the 
time of Phanias, attested by an inscrip- 
tion, as well as the dagger which had 
; been worn by Helikadn, son of Antendr 
| (Athena. vi. p. 232). 
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The Lokrian followers of Ajax founded the Epizephyrian Lokri on - 
the southernmost corner of Italy,’ besides another settlement in 
Libya. I have spoken in another place of the compulsory exile of 
Teukros, who besides founding tht city of Salamis in. Cyprus, is 
said to have established some settlements in the Iberian peninsula.? 
Menestheus the Athenian did the like, and also founded both Flea 
in Mysia and Skylletium in Italy.* The Arcadian chief Agapenér 
founded Paphus in Cyprus.‘ Epeius, of Panopeus in Phokis, the 
constructor of the Trojan horse with the aid of the goddess Athéné, 
settled at Lagaria near Sybaris on the coast of Italy ; and the very 
tools which he had employed in that remarkable fabrie were shown 
down to a late date in thé temple of Athéné at Metapontum. 
Temples, altars and towns were also pointed aut in Asia Minor, in 
Samos and in Kréte, the foundation of Agamemnon or of his fol- 
lowers. The inhabitants of the Grecian town of Skioné, in the 
Thracian peninsula called Palléné or Pelléné, accounted themselves 
the offspring of the Pellénians from Achiva in Peloponnesus, who 
had served under Agamemuén before Troy, and who οἷν their 
return from the siege had been driven on the spot by a storm and 
there settled.?7, The Pamphylians, on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, deduced their origin from the wanderings of Amphilochus 
and Kalchas after the siege of Troy: the inhabitants of the 
Amphilochian Argos on the Gulf of Ambrakia revered the same 
Amphilochus as their founder. The Orchomenians under lal- 
menus, on quitting the conquered city, wandered or were driven to 


1 Virgil, Aineid, iii. 399; xi. 265; 
and Servius, did. Ajax, the son of 
Oileus, was worshipped there as a hero 
(Conon. Narr. 18). 

2 Strabo, iii, p. 157; Isokratés, 
Evagor. Encom. p. 192; Justin. xliv. 5. 


Pxiv. p. 639, 


210), 

® Vellei. Patercul. i, 1... Stephan, 
Byz. v. Λάμπη. Strabo, xiii, p. 605; 
Theopompus (Fragin, 111, 
Didot) recounted that Agamemnén and 
his followers had possessed themselves 


Ajax, the son of Teukros, established a 1 of the larger portion of Cyprus. 


temple of Zeus, and an hereditary pricst- 
hood always held by his descendants 
(who mostly bore the name of Ajax or 
Teukros), at Olbé in Kilikia (Strabo, 
xiv. p. 672), Teukros carried with him 
his Trojan captives to Cyprus (Athenw. 
vi. p. 256), 

3 Strabo, iii. p. 140-150; vi. p. 261; 
xiii, p, 622, See the epitaphs on Teu- 
kros and Agapenér by. Aristotle (An- 
tholog. Gr, ed. Brunck. i. p. 179-18). 

‘ Strabo, xiv. p. 683; Pausan. viii. 
5, 3. 

5 Strabo, vi. p. 263; Justin, xx. 2; 
Aristot. Mirab, Ause, ὁ. 108, Also the 
epigram of the Rhodian Simmias called 
Πελεκύς (Antholog. Gr. Brunck. i. p. 


7 Thucyd. iv, 120, 

8 Herodot, vii. OL; Thueyd. ii. 68. 
According to the old elegiac poet Kalli- 
nos, Kalchas himself had died at Klarns 
near Kolophén, after his march from 
Troy, but Mopsus, his rival in the pro- 
phetic function, had conducted his fol- 
lowers into Pamphylia and Kilikia 


! (Strabo, xii. p. 570; xiv. p. 008). The 


oracle of Amphilochus at Mallus in 
Kilikia bore the highest character for 
exactness and truth-telling in the time 
of Pausanias, pamretov ἀψευδέστατον τῶν 
én’ ἐμοῦ (Paus. 1. 91, 2). Another story 
recognised Leontius and Polypatés as 
the founders of Aspendus in Kilikia 


Eustath, ad ΠΙΩ͂, ii. 158). 
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.the eastern extremity of the Fuxine Sea; and the barbarous 
Acheans under Mount Caucasus were supposed to have derived 
their first establishment from this source! Merionés with his Kré- 


tan followers settled at Engy on in Sicily, along with the preceding 


Krétans who had remained there after the invasion of Minds. 
Μοιμοηαὶς The Elymians in Sicily also were composed of Trojans 
throwhout and Greeks separately driven to the spot, who, forgetting 
world. their previous differences, united in the joint settlements 


of Eryx and Egesta.? We hear of Podaleirius both in Italy and 
on the coast of Karia ;* of Akamas, son of Théscus, at Amphipolis 
in Thrace, at Soli in Cyprus, and at Synnada in Phrygia ;‘ of 
Guneus, Prothous and Eurypylus, in Kréte as well as in Libya.’ 
The obscure poem ef Lycophrén enumerates many of these dis- 
persed and expatriated heroes, whose conquest of Troy was indeed 
a Kadmeian victory (according to the proverbial phrase of the 
Greeks), wherein the sufferings of the victor were little inferior to 
those of the vanquished.’ It was particularly among the Italian 
Greeks, where they were worshipped with very special solemnity, 
that their presence as wanderers from Troy was reported and 
believed.7 

I pass over the numerous other tales which circulated among the 
ancients, illustrating the ubiquity of the Grecian and ‘Trojan heroes 
as well as that of the Argonauts,—one of the most striking features in 
the Iellenic legendary world.” Amongst them all, the most inte- 
resting, individually, is Odysseus, whose romantic adventures in 
fabulous places and among fabulous persons have been made fami- 


odysseus— arly known by Homer. The goddesses Kalypso and 
Rites Cireé; the semi-divine mariners of Phaacia, whose ships 


anddeath. ave endowed with consciousness and obey without a steers- 
. 


1 Strabo, ix. p. 416, 
2 Diodor. iv, 79; Thuceyd, vi. 2. 
3 Stephan. Byz. v. Σύρνα; Lycophr6n, 


Dionysus, Héraklés, Jasin, Odysseus, 
and Mevelaus, he says, Αἰνείαν δὲ καὶ 
᾿Αντήνορα καὶ ‘Everobs, καὶ ἁπλῶς τοὺς 


1047. 

4 Mschines, De Falsi Legat. ¢. 145 
Strabo, xiv. p. 683; Stephan. Byz. v. 
Σύνναδα. 

5 Lycophrén, 877-902, with Scholia; 
Apollodor, Fragm. p. 386, Heyne. 
Thero is also a long enumeration of 
these returning wanderers and founders 
of new acttlements in Solinus (Polyhist. 
ὁ. 2). 

§ Strabo, iii. p. 150. 

7 Aristot. Mirabil. Auscult. 79, 106, 
107, 109, LIL. 

* Strabo, i. p. 48. After dwelling 
emphatically on the long voyages of 


ἐκ τοῦ Tpwikod πολέμου πλανηθέντας εἰς 
πᾶσαν τὴν οἰκουμένην, ἄξιον μὴ τῶν 
παλαιῶν ἀνθρώπων νομίσαι; Συνέβη γὰρ 
δὴ τοῖς τότε Ἕλλησιν, ὁμοίως καὶ τοῖς 
βαρβάροις, διὰ τὸν τῆς στρατείας χρόνον, 
ἀποβαλεῖν τά τε ἐν οἴκῳ καὶ τῇ στρατείᾳ 
πορισθέντα: ὥστε μετὰ τὴν τοῦ ᾿Ἰλίον 
καταστροφὴν τούς τε νικήσαντας ἐπὶ λήσ- 
τειαν τραπέσθαι διὰ τὰς ἀπορίας, καὶ 
πολλῷ μᾶλλον τοὺς ἡττηθέντας καὶ περι- 
γενομένους ἐκ τοῦ πολέμον. Καὶ δὴ καὶ 
πόλεις ὑπὸ τούτων κτισθῆναι AE 
γονται κατὰ πᾶσαν τὴν ἔξω τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος παραλίαν, ἔστι δ᾽ ὅπου 
καὶ τὴν μεσόγαιαν. 


Cuap, XV. RETURN OF ODYSSEUS, (ὦ 
man ; the one-eyed Cyclépes, the gigantic Lestrygones, and the 
wind-ruler A¢olus; the Sirens who ensnare by their song, as the 
Lotophagi fascinate by their food—all these pictures formed inte- 
gral and interesting portions of «he old epic. Jlomer leaves 
Odysseus re-established in his house and family. But so marked 
a personage could never be permitted to remain in the tamencss 
of domestic life: the epic poem called the Telegonia ascribed to 
him a subsequent series of adventures. ‘Telegonus, his son by 
Circé, coming to Ithaka in search of his father, ravaged the island 
and killed Odysseus without knowing who he was. Bitter repent-: 
auce overtook the son for his undesigned parricide : at his prayer 
and by the intervention of his mother Cireé, both Penclopé and 
Télemachus were made immortal: Telegonus married Penelope, 
and Télemachus married Cireé.! 

We see by this poem that Odysscus was represented as the my- 
thical ancestor of the Thesprotian kings, just as Neoptolemus was 
of the Molossian. 

It has already been mentioned that Antendr and Auneas stand 
distinguished from the other Trojans by a dissatisfaction with 
Priam and a sympathy with the Greeks, which is by Sophoklés and 
others construed as treacherous collusion,?—a suspicion indirectly 
glanced &t, though emphatically repelled, by the A®neas of Virgil. 
In the old epic of Arktinus, next in age to the Tiad and Odyssey, 
“Mneas abandons ‘Troy. and retires to Mount Ida, in Aneas ana 
terror at the miraculous death of Laocodn, before the hao 
entry of the Greeks into the town and the last night-battle: yet 
Leschés, in another of the ancient epic poems, represented him as 
having been carried away captive by Neoptolemus.t In ἃ re- 
markable passage of the Hiad, Poscidén describes the family of 
Priam as having incurred the hatred of Geus, and predicts that 
/neas and his descendants shall reign over the Trojans: the race 
of Dardanus, beloved by Zeus more than all his other sons, would 


1 The Telegonia, composed by Fu- 
gammon of Kyréné, is lost, but the 
Argument of it has been preserved by 
Proclus (p. 25, Diintzer ; Diktys, vi. 15). 

? Dionys. Hal. i. 46-48; Sophokl. ap. 
Strab. xili. p. 608; Livy, i. 1; Xeno- 
phon, Venat, i. 15. 

% Ain. ii. 433, 

“ Argument of Ἰλίου Mépois; Fragm. 
7, of Leschés, in Diintzer’s Collection, 
p. 19-21, 

Hellanikus seems to have adopted this 
retirement of Aineas to the strongest 
parts of Mount Ida, but to have recon- 


ciled i@ with the stories of the migra- 
tion of Jneas, by saying that he only 
remained in Idaa little time, and then 
quitted the country altogether by vir- 
tue of a convention concluded with the 
Greeks (Dionys, Hal. i. 47-48), Atuong 
the infinite varicty of storivs respecting 
this hero, one was, that after having 
effected his settlement in Italy, he had 
returned to Troy and resumed, tho 
sceptre, bequeathing it at his death to 
Ascanius (Dionys. Hal. 1.43): this was 
a comprehensive scheme for apparently 
Ὁ reconciling αὐ the legends. 
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thus be preserved, since /Eneas belonged to it. Accordingly, 
when /Zneas is in imminent peril from the hands of Achilles, 
Poseidén specially interferes to rescue him, and even the im- 
placable miso-Trojan goddess Héré asscnts to the proceeding." 
These passages have been construed by various able critics to refer 
to a family of philo-Hellenic or semi-Hellenic Aineade, known 
even in the time of tbe early singers of the Iliad as masters of 
some territory in or near the T'road, and professing to be descended 
from, as well as worshipping, AMneas. In the town of Sképsis, 
situated in the mountainous range of Ida, about thirty miles east- 
ward of ium, there existed two noble and priestly families who 
professed to be descended, the one from, Hector, the other from 


piterent | = /Eneas. The Sképsian critic Demetrius (in whose time 
stories abou “19 . . 

Ancas— both these families were still to be found) informs us that 
Ainceada at " . τς ᾧ ν 
Sképsis. Skamandrius son of Ifectér, and Ascanius son of Atneas, 


were the archegets or heroic founders of his native city, which had 
been originally situated on one of the highest ranges of Ida, and 
was subsequently transferred by them to the less lofty spot on 
which it stood in his time.” In Arisbé and Gentinus there seem 
to have been families professing the same descent, since the same 
archegets were acknowledged? In Ophrynium, Hector had his 
consecrated edifice, while in Ilium both he and A‘neas Were wor- 
shipped as gods:* and it was the remarkable statement of the 
Lesbian Menekratés, that neas, “having been wronged by 
Paris and stripped of the sacred privileges which belonged to him, 
avenged himself by betraying the city, and then became one of the 
Greeks.° 

Klausen, AZneas und die Penaten, vol. 
ip. 43-82. 

Déinétrius Sképs. ap. Strab. xiii. p. 


607; Nicolaus ap. Steph. Byz. v. ᾽Δσ- 
kavia,  Démetrius 


' Tiiad, xx. 800, 
respecting dineas-~- 


Poseidén speaks, 


"AAN ἄγεθ', ἡμεῖς πέρ μιν ὑπ᾽ ἐκ θανάτου ἀγά- 
γωμεν, 


Μήπως καὶ Κρονίδης κεχολώσεται, aixer ᾿Αχιλ- 
λεὺς 

Τόνδε κατακτείνῃ: μόριμον δέ οἱ ἔστ᾽ ἀλέασθαι, 

“Odpa μὴ ἄσπερμος γενεὴ καὶ ἄφαντος ὄληται 

Δαρδάνον, ὃν Κρονίδης περὶ πάντων φίλατο 
παίδων, 

Οἱ ἔθεν ἐξεγένοντο, γυναικῶν τε θνητάων. 

Ἤδη γὰρ Ιϊριάμου γενεὴν ἤχθηρε Κρονίων’ 

Νῦν δὲ δὴ Aiveiao βίη Ὑρώεσσιν ἀνάξει, 

Καὶ παίδων παῖδες, τοί κὲν μετόπισθε γένωνται" 


Again, v. 339, Poseidén tells Aneas 


that he has nothing to dread from any 
othes Greek than Achilles. 


2 See O. Miiller, on the causes of the Ϊ 


mythe of ineas and his voyage to Italy, 
in Classical Journal, vol. xxvi, p, 308; 


conjectured that 
Sképsis had been the regal seat of 
‘Eneax : there was a village called 
AEneia near to it (Strabo, xiii, p, 603). 

3 Steph. Byz. v. ᾿Αρίσβη, Γεντῖνος. 
Ascanius is king of Ida after the depar- 
ture. of the Greeks (Conén, Narr. 41; 
Mela, i. 18). Ascanins portus between 
Phokea and Kymé, 

+ Strabo, xiii, p. 595; Lycopbron, 
1208, and Sch. ; Athenagoras, Legat. 1. 
Inscription in Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. 
p. 86, Οἱ ᾿Ιλιεῖς τὸν πάτριον θεὸν Αἰνείαν. 
Lucian. Deor, Concil. ¢. 12. i, 111. p. 
534, Hemst. 


ὁ Menekrat. ap. Dionys. Hal. i. 48. 


. Axaobs δὲ avin εἶχε (after the burial) 
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One tale thus among many respecting Afneas, and that too the 
most ancient of all, preserved among natives of the Troad, who 
worshipped him as their heroic ancestor, was, that after the capture 
of Troy he continued in the coyntry as king of the remaining 
Trojans, on friendly terms with the Grecks. But there were other 
tales respecting him, alike numerous and irreconcileable: the hand 
of destiny marked him as a wanderer (fato profuyus), ubiquity of 
and his ubiquity is not exceeded even by that of Odys- ἄδιθῶ, 
seus. We hear of him at A‘nus in Thrace, in Palléné, at ποία 
in the Thermaic Gulf, in Delus, at Orchomenus and Mantineia in 
Arcadia, in the islands of Kythéra and Zakynthus, in Leukas and 
Ambrakia, at Buthrotug in Epirus, on the Salentine peninsula and 
various other places in the southern region of Italy; at Drepana 
and Segesta in Sicily, at Carthage, at Cape Palinurus, Cuma, 
Misenum, Caieta, and finally in Latium, where he lays the first 
humble foundation of the mighty Rome and herempire.! And the 
reason why his wanderings were not continued still further was, 
that the oracles and the pronounced will οἵ the gods directed him 
to settle in Latium.” Iu each of these numerous places his visit 
was commemorated and. certified by local monuments or special 
legends, particularly by temples and permanent ceremonies in 
honour of his mother Aphrodité, whose worship accompanied him 
everywhere: there were also many temples and many different 
tombs of A‘neas himself.* The vast aseendency acquired by Rome, 
the ardour with which all the literary Romans egpoused the idea of 
a Trojan origin, and the fact that the Julian family recognised 
{neas as their gentile primary ancestor,—all contributed to give 
to the Roman version of this legend the preponderance over every 


Steph. Byz. v. Κάφυαι), under the moun- 


καὶ ἐδόκεον τῆς στρατιῆς Thy κεφαλὴν | I 
tain called Anchisia, near a temple of 


ἀπηράχθαι. “Ὅμως δὲ τάφον αὐτῷ δαι- 


σαντες, ἐπολέμεον γῇ πάσῃ, ἄχρις Ἴλιος | 
ἑάλω, Λἰνείεω ἐνδόντος. Aiveins γὰρ᾽ 
ἄτιτος ἐὼν ὑπὸ ᾿Αλεξάνδρον, καὶ ἀπὸ ye | 
ρέων ἱερῶν ἐξειργόμενυς, ἀνέτρεψε Πρία- | 
μον, ἐργασάμενος δὲ ταῦτα, εἷς ᾿Αχαιῶν 
ἐγεγόνει. . 

' Dionys. Halic. A. R. i. 48-54; 
Heyne, Excurs. 1 ad ASneid. iii: De | 
AEnex Erroribus, and Excurs. 1 ad Adn, 
v.; Conén, Narr. 46; Livy, xl. 4; 
Stephan. Byz. Atvea. The inhabitants 
of Mneia in the Thermaic Gulf wor- 
shipped him with great solemnity as 
their heroic founder (Pausan. iii. 22, 4; 
viii. 12, 4). The tomb of Anchisés was 
shown on the confines of the Arcadian | 
Orchomenus and Mantineia (compare 


Aphrodité: on the discrepancies ree 
specting the death of Anchisés (Heyne, 
Iexcurs, 17 ad ὅν, iii): Segesta in 
Sicily founded by fneas (Cicero, Verr. 
iv. 33). 

2 Τοῦ δὲ μηκέτι προσωτέρω τῆς Evpw- 
πης πλεῦσαι τὸν Τρωϊκὸν στόλον, οἵ τε 
χρησμοὶ ἐγένοντο αἴτιοι, ἄς. (Dionys. 
Hal. i. 55.) 

3 Dionys. Hal. i. 54. Among other 
places, his tomb was shown at Berecyn- 
thia, in Phrygia (Festus v. oman, p, 
οὐ. ed. Miller): a curious article, which 
contains au assemblage of the most con- 
tradictory statements respecting both 
AEneas and Latinus. 
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other. The various other places, in which monuments of /®neas 
were found, came thus to be represented as places where he had 
halted for a time on his way from Troy to Latium. But though 
the legendary pretensions of these places were thus eclipsed in the 
eyes of those who constituted the literary public, the local belief 
was not extinguished ; they claimed the hero as their permanent 
property, and his tomb was to them a proof that’ he had lived and 
dicd among them. 

Antenér, who shares with Aeneas the favourable sympathy of 
the Greeks, is said by Pindar to have gone from ‘Troy 
along with Menelaus and Helen into the region of 
Kyréné in Libya.! But according to thegnore current narrative, 
he placed himself at the head se a body of Eneti or Veneti from 
Paphlagonia, who had come as allies of Troy, and went by sea 
into the inner part of the Adriatic Gulf, where he conquered the 
neighbouring barbarians and founded the town of Patavium (the 
modern Padua) ; the Veneti in this region were said to owe their 
origin to his immigration.? We learn further from Strabo, that 
Opsikellas, one of the companions of Antendr, had continued his 
wanderings even into Jbéria, and that he had there established 
a settlement bearing his name.* 

Thus endeth the Trojan war, together with its sequel, the 
dispersion of the heroes, victors as well as vanquished. The 
account here given of it has been unavoidably brief aud imperfect ; 
for in a work intended to follow consecutively the real history of 
the Greeks, no greater space can be allotted even to the most 
splendid gem of their legendary period. Indced, although it 
would be easy to fill a lee volume with the separate incidents 
which have been introduced into the “ Trojan cycle,” the mis- 
fortune is that they are for the most part so contradictory as to 
gxclude all possibility of weaving them into one connected narrative. 
We are compelled to select one out of the number, generally with- 
out any solid ground of preference, and then to note the variations 
Tale of of the rest. No one who has not studied the original 


Troy—its 


maguitude documents can imagine the extent to which this discre- 
and discre- 


pancies.  pancy procecds: it covers almost every portion and 
fragment of the tale.‘ 


Antenér. 


1 Pindar, Pyth. v., and the citation | 242. Strabo, i, 48; v. 212. Ovid, 
from the Νόστοι of Lysimachus in the | Fasti, iv. 75. 
Scholia ; given still more fully in the 3 Strabo, iii. p. 157. 
Scholia ad Lycophrén. 875. There was 4 These diversities arg well set forth 
a λόφος ᾿Αντηνορίδων at Kyréné, in the useful Dissertation of Fuchs, De 
2 Livy, i. 1, Servius ad Aneid. i. | Varietate Fabularum Troicarum (Co- 
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But though much may have been thus omitted of what the 
reader might expect to find in an account of the Trojan war, its 
genuine character has been studiously preserved, without either 
exaggeration or abatement. The real Trojan war is that which 
was recounted by Homer and the old epic pocts, and continued by 
all the lyric and tragic composers. For the latter, though they 
took great liberties with the particular incidents, and introduced to 
some extent a new moral tone, yet worked more or less faithfully 
on the Homeric scale ; and even Euripidés, who departed the most 
widely from the feelings of the old legend, never lowered down his 
matter to the analogy of contemporary life. They preserved its 
well-defined object, at ence rifhteous and romantic, the recovery 
of the daughter of Zeus and sister of the Dioskuri—its mixed 
agencies, divine, heroic and human—the colossal force and deeds 
of its chief actors—its vast magnitude and long duration, as well 
as the toils which the conquerors underwent, and the Nemesis 
which followed upon their suecess. And these were the circum- 
stances which, set forth in the full blaze of epic and Trim war 


. 5 PBSOT 
tragic poetry, bestowed upon the legend its powerful and ta y legen 
dary-- {ts 


imperishable influence over the W[ellenie mind, The importance 
enterprise was one comprehending all the members of in Gredan 
the Hellenic body, of which each individually might be faith 
proud, and in which, nevertheless, those feelings of jealous and 
narrow patriotism, so lamentably prevalent in many of the towns, 
were as much as possible excluded. [6 supplied them with a grand 
and inexhaustible object of common sympathy, common faith, and 
common admiration; and when oceasions arose for bringing 
together a Pan-Hellenieforce against the barbarians, the precedent 
of the Homeric expedition was one upon which the elevated minds 
of Greece could dwell with the certainty of rousing an unanimous 
impulse, if not always of counterworking sinister by-motives, among 
their audience. And the incidents comprised in the Trojan cycle 
were familiarised, not only to the public mind, but also to the 
public eye, by innumerable representations both of the sculptor and 
the painter,—those which were romantic and chivalrous being 
better adapted for this purpose, and therefore more constantly 
employed, than any other. 

Of such events the genuine Trojan war of the old epic was for 


logne, 1530). | formed from the fourth, fifth and sixth 

Of the number of romantic state- | chapters of Ptolemy Héphiestion (apud 
ments put forth respecting Helen al Westermann, Scriptt. Mythograph. p. 
Achilles especially, some idea may be | 188, &c.). 
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the most part composed. Though literally believed, reveren- 
Basis of his- tially cherished, and numbered among the gigantic phe- 
tory for it— 1 . eo este 

possible, and nomena of the past, by the Grecian public, it is in the eyes 


nothing . . . . 

more. of modern inquiry essentially a legend and nothing more. 
If we are asked whether it be not a legend embodying portions of 
historical matter, and raiged upon a basis of truth,—whether there 
may not really have occurred at the foot of the hill of Ilium a war 
purely human and political, without gods, without heroes, without 
Helen, without Amazons, without Ethiopians under the beautiful 
son of Eés, without the wooden horse, without the characteristic 
and expressive features of the old epical war,—like the mutilated 
trunk of Deiphobus in the under-world; #f we are asked whether 
there was not really some such historical Trojan war as this, our 
answer must be, that as the possibility of it cannot be denied, so 
neithér can the reality of it be affirmed. We possess nothing but 
the ancient epic itself without any independent evidence: had it 
been an age of records indeed, the Homeric epic in its exquisite 
and unsuspecting simplicity would probably never have come into 
existence. Whoever therefore ventures to dissect Momer, Arktinus, 
and Leschés, and to pick out certain portions as matters of fact, 
while he sets aside the rest as fiction, must do so in full reliance on 
his own powers of historical divination, without any means cither 
of proving or verifying his conclusions. Among many attempts, 
ancient as well as modern, to identify real objects ἢ in this historical 
darkness, that of Dio Chrysostom deserves attention for its extra- 
ordinary boldness. In his oration addressed to the inhabitants of 
Ilium, and intended to demonstrate that the Trojans were not only 
blameless as to the origin of the war, but victorious in its issue— 
Historicising He overthrows all the leading points of the Homeric 
cee ~arrative, and re-writes nearly the whole from beginning 
sostom. to end: Paris is the lawful husband of Helen, Achilles is 
slain by Ilectér, and the Greeks retire without taking ‘Troy, dis- 
graced as well as bafled. Having shown without difficulty, that 
the Iliad, if it be looked at as a history, is full of gaps, incon- 
gruities and absurdities, he proceeds to compose a more plausible 
narrative of his own, which he tenders as so much authentic matter 
of fact. The most important point, however, which his Oration 
brings to view is, the literal and confiding belief with which the 
Vomeric narrative was regarded, as if it were actual history, not 
only by the inhabitants οὗ linn, but also by the general Grecian 


publie.! 
' Dio Chrysost. Or. xi. p, 310-322, 
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The ‘small town of Ilium, inhabited by Holic Greeks,’ and 

raised into importance only by the legendary reverence jristoricat 
attached to it, stood upon an elevated ridge forming ">. 
a spur from Mount Ida, rather more than three miles from the 
town and promontony of Sigeium, ‘and about twelve stadia, or less 
than two miles, from the sea at its nearest point. From Sigeium 
and the neighbouring town of Achilleium (with its monument and 
temple of Achilles), to the town of Rhoteium on a hill higher up 
the Hellespont (with its monument and chapel of Ajax called the 
Aianteium),’ was a distance of sixty stadia, or about seven English 
miles in the straight course by sea: in the intermediate space was 
a bay and an adjoining plain, comprehending the embouchure of 
the Scamander, and extending to the base of the ridge on which 
Tlium stood. This plain was the celebrated plain of Troy, in 
which the great Ilomeric battles were believed to have taken place : 
the portion of the bay near to Sigeium went by the name of the 
Naustathmon of the Achzans (ὦ, ὁ. the spot where they dragged 
their ships ashore), and was accounted to have been the camp of 
Agamemnon and his vast army.* 

Historical Dum was founded, according to the questionable 
statement of Strabo, during the Jast dynasty of the Lydian kings, 
that is, at some period Jater than 720 Bc. Until after the days of 
Alexander the Great-—indeed until the period of Roman prepon- 
derance—it always remained a place of inconsiderable power and 
importance, as we learn not only from the assertion of the geogra- 
pher, but also from the fact that Achilleium, Sigeium and Rhe- 
teium were all independent of 1. But inconsiderable as it might 
8. Strabo, xiii, p. 596-598. Strabo 


distinguishes the ᾿Αχατῶν Ναύσταθμον, 
which was neac to Sigeitun, from the 


1 Herodot, v. 122. Pausan. v. 8.3; 
viii. 12, 4. AloAeds ἐκ πόλεως Tpgados, 
the title proclaimed at the Olympic 


games: like Αἰολεὺς ἀπὸ Mouplvas, froin 
Myrina in the more southerly region 
of Eolis, as we find in the list of vic- 
tors at the Charitésia, at Orchomenos 
in Beedtia (Corp. Inscrip. Boeckh. No. 
1583), 

3 See Pausanias, i. 35, 3, for the 
legends current at Ilium respecting the 
vast size of the bones of Ajax in his 
tomb. The inhabitants affirmed that 
after the shipwreck of Odysseus, the 
arms of Achilles, which he was carrying 
away with him, were washed up by the 
sea against the tomb of Ajax. Pliny 
gives the distance at thirty stadia: 
modern travellers make it something 
more than Pliny, but considerably less 
than Strabo. ᾿ 


᾿Αχαιῶν λιμὴν, which was more towards 
the middle of the bay between Sigeium 
and Rhoteium; but we gather from his 
Janguage that this distinction was not 
universally — recognised. Alexander 
landed at the ᾿Αχαιῶν λιμήν (Arrian, i, 
11). 

} Strabo, xiii, p. 593, 

5 Herodot. v. 95 (his account of the 
war between the Athenians and Mity- 
lenawans about Sigeiuin and Achilleium); 
Strabo, xiii. p. ὅ93, Thy δὲ τῶν ᾿Ιλιέων 
πόλιν τὴν νῦν τέως μὲν κωμόπολιν εἶναί 
φασι, τὸ ἱερὸν ἔχουσαν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς μικρὸν 
καὶ εὐτελές. ᾿Αλεξάνδρον δὲ ἀναβάντα 
μετὰ τὴν ἐπὶ Γρανίκῳ νίκην, ἀναθήμασι 
τε κοσμῆσαι τὸ ἱερὸν καὶ προσαγορεῦσαι 
πόλιν, &e. Again 
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be, it was the only place which ever bore the venerable name im- 
mortalized by Homer. Like the Homeric Ilium, it had its temple 


of Athéné,! wherein she was worshipped as the presiding goddess 


Generally οὗ the town: the inhabitants affirmed that Agamemnon 

received and . 

visited *8 had not altogether destroyed the town, but that it had 
1° towh OF See 5 

Priam. been re-occupied after his departure, and had never 


ceased to exist.2 Their acropolis was called Pergamum, and in it 
was shown the house of Priam and the altar of Zeus Herkeius 
where that unhappy old man had been slain. Moreover there 
were exhibited, in the temples, panoplics which had been worn by 
the Homeric heroes,® and doubtless many other relics appreciated 
by admirers of the Hiad. 

These were testimonies which few persons in those ages were 
inclined to question, when combined with the identity of name and 
genegal locality ; nor does it seem that any one did question them 
until the time of Déimétrius of Sképsis. ILellanikus expressly de- 
scribed this ium as being the ium of Tomer, for which assertion 
Strabo (or probably Demetrius, from whom the narrative seems 
to be copied) imputes to him very gratuitously an undue partiality 
towards the inhabitants of the town.t  Tlerodotus relates, that 
Xerxes in his mareh into Greece visited the place, went up to the 
Pergamum of Priam, inquired with much interest into the details 


Again, Kal τὸ Ἴλιον, ὃ νῦν ἐστὶ, κωμύ- 


πουλίς τις ἣν ὅτε πρῶτον 'Ῥωμαῖοι τῆν | 


᾿Ασίας ἐπέβησαν. 

1 Besides Athéné, the Inscriptions 
authenticate Ζεὺς Πολιεὺς at Ilium 
(Corp. Tnserip, Boeckh. No. 5599), 

2 Straho, xiii, p. G00, Δέγουσι δ᾽ οἱ 
νῦν Ἰλιεῖς καὶ τοῦτο, ὡς οὐδὲ τέλεως 
συνέβαινεν ἠφανίσθαι τὴν πύλιν κατὰ τὴν 
ἅλωσιν ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἐξηλείφθη 
οὐδέπυτε. 

Tho situation of Tum (or as it is 
commonly, but erroneously, termed, 
New flinm) appears to be pretty well 
ascertained, about two miles from the 
sea (Rennell, On the Topography of 
Troy, p. 41-71; Dr. Clarke's ‘Travels, 
vol, ii. p. 102), 


3 Xerxes passing by Adramyttium, | 


and leaving the range of Mount Ida on 
his left hand, ἤϊε és τὴν ᾿Ιλιάδα γῆν... 
᾿Απικομένον δὲ τοῦ στρατοῦ ἐπὶ τὸν Σκά- 
μανδρον .... ἐς τὸ Πριάμου Πέργαμον 


ἀνέβη, ἵμερον ἔχων θεήσασθαι. Θεησά- 
μενος δὲ, καὶ πυθόμενος κείνων 


ἕκαστα, τῇ ᾿Αθηναίῃ τῇ ᾿Ιλιάδι ἔθυσε 
Bods χιλίας" χοάς δὲ οἱ μάγοι τοῖσιν ἥρω- 
σιν ἐχέαντο.. "Apa ἡμέρῃ δὲ ἐπορεύετο, 
ἐν ἀριστέρῃ μὲν ἀπέργων Ῥοιτεῖον πόλιν 


t 


‘cot ᾿Οφρυνεῖον καὶ Δάρδανον, ἥπερ δὴ 
ι ΛΑβύδῳ ὅμουρος ἐστιν' ἐν δεξίῃ δὲ, Γέρ- 
' yas Τευκρούς (Herod, vii. 45). 

| Respecting Alexander (Arrian, i. LL), 
[᾿Ανελθόντα δὲ ἐς Ἴλιον, τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ θῦσαι 
τῇ Ἰλιάδι, καὶ τὴν πανοπλίαν τὴν αὐτοῦ 
| ἀναθεῖναι εἰς τὸν ναὸν, καὶ καθελεῖν ἀντὶ 
| ταύτης τῶν ἱερῶν τινα ὕπλων ἔτι ἐκ τοῦ 
Tpwikod ἔργου σωζόμενα: καὶ ταῦτα λέ- 
[γουσιν ὅτι οἱ ὑπασπισταὶ ἔφερον πρὸ αὐτοῦ 
ἐς τὰς μάχαν. Θῦσαι δὲ αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ 
βωμοῦ τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ “Ἑρκείου λύγος κατέ- 
χει, μῆνιν Πριάμου παραιτούμενον τῷ 
Νεοπτολέμου γένει, ὃ δὴ ἐς αὐτὸν καθῆκε. 

The inhabitants of Ilium also showed 
the lyre which had belonged to Paris 
(Plutarch, Alexand, ¢. 15). 

Chandler, in his History of Ilium, ch. 
xxii. p. $9, seems to think that the 
place called by Herodotus the Perga- 
mum of Priam is ditferent from the 
historical Ilium. But the mention of 
the llican Athéné identifies them as the 
same. 

‘ Strabo, xili, p. 602. “Ἑλλάνικος δὲ 
1 χαριζόμενος τοῖς ᾿Ιλιεῦσιν, οἷος ὃ ἐκείνου 
| μῦθος, συνηγορεῖ τῷ τὴν αὐτὴν εἶναι πόλιν 
| τὴν νῦν τῇ τότε. Hellanikus had written 


ἃ work called Τρωϊκά. 
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of the Homeric siege, made libations to the fallen herocs, and 
offered to the Athéné of Ilium his magnificent sacrifice of a thou- 
sand oxen: he probably represented and believed himself to be 
attacking Greece as the avenger of the Priamid family. The 
Lacedzemonian admiral Mindarus} while his fleet lay at Abydus, 
went personally to [ium to offer sacrifice to Athéné, and saw from 
that elevated spot the battle fought between the squadron of 
Dorieus and the Athenians, off the shore near Rheeteium.'  Du- 
ring the interval between the Peloponnesian war and the Macedo- 
nian invasion of Persia, Hiwm was always garrisoned as a strong 
position : but its domain was still narrow, and did not extend even 
to the sea which was so near to it? Alexander, on crossing the 
Hellespont, sent his army from Sestus to Abydus, under Parmenio, 
and sailed personally from El«eus in the Chersonese, after having 
solemnly sacrificed at the Eleuntian shrine of Protesilaus, fo the 
Harbour of the Achaans between Sigeium and Rhoteium. He 
then ascended to Hium, sacrificed to the Hican Athéng, πόροι 
and cunsectated in her temple his own panoply, in Hane! 
exchange for which he took some of the sacred arms ἀλη 
there suspended, which were said to have been preserved from the 
time of the Trojan war, These arms were carried before him 
when he went to battle by his armour-bearers. [6 is a fact still 
more curious, and illustrative of the strong working of the old 
Jogend on an impressible and eminently religious mind, that he 
also sacrificed to Priam himself on the very altar of Zehs Uerkeius 
from which the old king was believed to have been torn by Neup- 
tolemus. As that fierce warrior was his heroie ancestor by the 
maternal side, he desired to avert from himself the anger of Priam 
against the Achilleid race.* 

venerable trees, mentions the φηγοὶ 
(Quercus asculus) on the tomb of Tus at 
Flinn, without any doubt of the authen- 


ticity of the placd (De Plant. iv. 14); 
and his contemporary, the harper Stra- 


' Xenoph. VWellen. i. 1, 19. Skylax 
places [iuin twenty-five stadia, or about | 
three miles from the sea (c. 98}, But I 
do not understand how he can call Ὁ 
Sképsis and Kebrén πόλεις ἐπὶ θαλάσσῃ. | 


? See Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 7. 16; and | 
the description of the seizure of Ilium, ; 
along with Sképsis and Kebrén, by the 
chief of mercenaries, Charidémus, in 
Demosthen. cont. Aristocrat. c, 3%, p. 
671: compare Aineas, Poliorcetic. c. 24, - 
and Polyan. iii, 14. 

3 Arrian, 1. 6. Dikaarchus composed , 
a separate work respecting this sacrifice 
of Alexander, περὶ τῆς ἐν ᾿Ιλίῳ Quotas : 
(Athenee. xiii, p. 603; Dikearch, Fragm, 
p. 114, ed. Fuhr). : 

Theophrastus, in noticing old and . 


ι 


tonikos, intimates the same feeling, in 
his jest on the visit of a bad sophist to 


‘Tiium during the festival of the Hieia 
' (Athenm. viii. p. 351). 


The same may 


be said respecting the author of the 


tenth epistle ascribed to the orator 


ε Aischinés (p. 737), in which his visit of 


curiosity to ium is described—as well 


-as about Apollonius of Tyana, or the 


writer who describes his life and his 
visit to the Tréad; it is evident that he 


‘did not distrust the ἀρχαιολογία of the 


llieans, who affirmed their town to be 
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Alexander made to the inhabitants of Ilium many munificent 
promises, which he probably would have executed; had he not been 


Successorsof prevented ἣν untimely death. One of his successors, 


Alexander 

foundation of Antigonus,' founded the city of Alexandreia in the 
Alexandreia 

Tras Tréad, ἜΠΗ Sigeium and the more southerly pro- 


montory qf Lektum ; compressing into it the inhabitants of mi 

of the neighbouring Aolic towns in the region of Ida,—Sképsis, 
Kebrén, liamaxitus, Kolin, and Neandria, though the inhabit- 
ants of Sképsis were subsequently permitted by Lysimachus to 
resume their own city and autonomous government. [lium how- 
ever remained without any special mark of favour until the arrival 
of the Romans in Asia and their triumph ofer Antiochus (about 
190 B.c.). Though it retained its walls and its defensible position, 
Démétrius of Sképsis, who visited it shortly before that event, de- 
scribed it as being then in a state of neglect and poverty, many of 


the houses not even having tiled roofs.? 


the real Troy (Philostrat, Vit. Apollon, 
Tyan. iv, 11). 

The goddess Athéné of Hium was 
reported to have rendered valuable as- 
sistance to the inhabitants of Kyzikus, 
when they were besieged by Mithridatés, 
commemorated by inscriptions set up in 
llium (Plutarch, Lucull. 10), 

! Strabo, xiii. p. 6U3-607, 

2 Livy xxxv. 43; xxxvii. 9 Polyb. 
v. 78-111 (passages which prove that 
lium was fortificd and defensible about 
R.c. 218). Strabo, xiii, p. 594. Kal τὸ 


Ἴλιον δ᾽, ὃ νῦν ἐστι, ᾿κωμόπολίς τις Wy, | 


ὅτε" Ἰπρῶτον “Ῥωμαῖοι τῆς ᾿Ασίας ἐπέβησαν 
καὶ φεέβαλον᾽ Αντίοχον τὸν “μέγαν ἐκ τῆς 
ἐντὸς τοῦ Tavpov. Φησὶ γοῦν Δημήτριος 
ὃ Σκήψιος, μειράκιον ἐπιδήμησαν εἰς τὴν 
πόλιν kar’ ἐκείνους τοὺς καιροὺς, οὕτως 
ὠλιγωρημένην ἰδεῖν τὴν κατοικίαν, ὥστε 
μηδὲ κεραμωτὰς ἔχειν τὰς στέγας. ᾿Ηγη- 
σιάναξ δὲ, τοὺς Γαλάτας περαιωθέντας ἐκ 
τῇς Εὐρώπης, ἀναβῆναι μὲν εἰς τὴν πόλιν 


δεομένους ἐρύματος, παραχρῆμα δ᾽ ἐκλι-. 


πεῖν διὰ τὸ ἀτείχιστον" ὕστερον δ᾽ ἐπα- 
νόρθωσιν ἔσχε πολλήν. Εἶτ’ ἐκάκωσαν 
αὐτὴν πάλιν οἱ μετὰ Φιμβρίου, &c. 
Tlere is a very clear and precise state- 
- ment, attested by an eye-witness. 
it is thoroughly inconsistent with the 
statement made by Strabo in the pre- 
vious chapter, a dozen lines before, as 
the text now stands; for he there in- 
forms us that Lysimachus, after the 
death of Alexander, paid great attention 
to Ilium, surrounded it with a wall of | 


forty stadia in cireumference, erected a 


But | 


Tn this dilapidated con- 


temple, and aggregated’ to Nium the 
ancient cities around, which were in a 
state of decay. We know from Livy 
that the aggregation of Gergis and Rhe- 
teinm to Hium was effected, not by Ly- 
simachus, but by the Romans (Livy, 
XXXVI, 37); so that the first statement 
of Strabo is not only inconsistent with 
his second, but is contradicted by an 
independent authority. 

I cannot but think that this contra- 
diction arises from a confusion of the 
text in Strabo’s first passage, and that 
in that passfdye Strabo really meant to 
‘speak only of the improvements brought 
about by Lysimachus in Alerandreia 
Tréas; that he never meant to ascribe 
to Lysimachus any improvements in 
Tlium, but, on the contrary, to assign 
the remarkable attention paid by Lysi- 
machus to Alerandreia Tréas, as the 
reason why he had neglected to fulfil 
the promises held out by Alexander to 
Ilium, The series of Strabo’s allega- 
tions runs thus:—1. Ilium is nothing 
| better than a κώμη at the landing of 
Alexander; 2. Alexander promises 
| great additions, but never returns from 
Persia to accomplish them; 3. Lysima- 
chus ia absorbed in Alexandreia Tréas, 
into which he aggregates several of the 
adjoining old towns, and which flourishes 
under his hands ; 4, Hence Hium re- 
mained ἃ κώμη when the Romans en- 
tered Asia, as it’ had been when Alex- 
ander entered. 

. This alteration in the text of Strabo 
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dition, however, it was still mythically recognised both by- Anti- 
ochus and by the Roman consul Livius, who went up thither to 
sacrifice to the Iiean Athéné. The Romans, proud of phe tamans 
their origin from Troy and .Mnegs, treated Tlium with (et iion | 
signal munificence ; not only granting to it immunity Tre 

frgg tribute, but also adding to its domain the neighbouring terri- 
tories of Gergis, Rhocteium and Sigeium—and making the’ Ilicans 
masters of the whole coast’ from the Peraa (or continental pos- 
sessions) of Tenedos (southward of Sigeium) to the boundaries of 
Dardanus, which had its own -title to legendary reverence as the 
special sovereighty of Aéneas, The inhabitants of Sigeium made 
such resistance to this loss of autonomy, that their city was destroyed 
by the Hieans. 

The dignity and power of Hium being thus prodigiously en- 
hanced, we cannot doubt that the inhabitants assumed to themselves 
exaggerated importance as the recognised parents of all-conquering 
Rome. Partly, we may naturally suppose, #om the jealousies thus 
aroused on the part of their neighbours at Skepsis and Alexandreia 
Tréas—partly from the pronounced tendeney of the age (in 
which Kratés at Pergamus and Aristarchus at \lexandria divided 
between them the palm of literary celebrity) towards criticism 
and illustration of the old poets—a blow was now aimed at the 


mythical legitimacy of Hium. Démétrius of Skepsis, one Mythical 
of the most laborious of the Homeric critics, had com- Wefney 


first called 
in question 
by Déemétrius 
of Sképsis 
and Hestiva, 


posed thirty books of comment upon the Catalogue in the 
liad: Hestiea, an authoress of Alexandreia ‘Tréas, Lad 
written on the same subject : both of them, well-acquainted 
with the locality, remarked that the vast battles deseribed in the 
liad could not be packed into the narrow space between iam 
and the Naustathmon of the Greeks; the more so, as -that*space, 


might be effected by the sjmple trans-!.. 


position of the words as they now stand, 
and by omitting ὅτε καὶ, ἤδη ἐπεμελήθη, 


without introducing a single new or | 


conjectural word, so that the passage 


would read thus:—Mer& δὲ τὴν ἐκείνου | 


(Alexander's) τελευτὴν Λυσίμαχος pd- 
λιστα τῆς ᾿Λλεξανδρείας ἐπεμελήθη, συν- 


φκισμένης μὲν ἤδη ὑπ᾽ ᾿Λντιγόνου, Kal: 


προσηγορευμένης ᾿Αντιγόνιας, μεταβαλού- 


σης δὲ τοὔνομα' (ἔδοξε γὰρ εὐσεβὲς εἶναι | 


τοὺς ᾿Αλεξάνδρον διαδεξαμένους ἐκείνον 
πρότερον κτίζειν ἐπωνύμους πόλεις, εἶθ᾽ 
ἑαυτῶν) καὶ νέων κατεσκεύασε καὶ τεῖχος 
περιεβάλετο ὅσον 40 σταδίων' συνώκισε 
δὲ εἰς αὐτὴν τὰς κύκλῳ πόλεις dpxalas, 
ἤδη κεκακωμένας. 


VOL, I. 


. πόλεων. Tf this reading be adopted, 
the words beginning that which stands 
‘in Taschucke’s edition ay sect. 27, and 
; which immediately follow the last word 
_ πόλεων, will read quite suitably and 
| coherently--Kal τὸ Ἴλιον δ᾽, ὃ viv ἐστὶ, 
| κωμόπολίς τις ἦν, ὅτε πρῶτον Ῥωμαῖοι 
τῆς ᾿λσίας ἐπέβησαν, &c., whereas with 
| the present reading of the passage they 
i show a contradiction, and the whole 
| passage is entirely confused. 

! Livy, xxxvill, 89; Strabo, sili, p. 
000, Κατέσκαπται δὲ καὶ τὸ Σίγειον ὑπὸ 
τῶν Ἰλιέων διὰ τὴν ἀπείθειαν" ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
| γὰρ ἣν ὕστερον ἡ παραλία πᾶσα ἡ μέχρι 
| Δαρδάνου, καὶ νῦν ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἔστι. 


Καὶ δὴ καὶ συνέμεινέ,) 


oe 
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too small even as it then stood, had been considerably enlarged 
since the date of the Iliad by deposits at the mouth of the Ska- 
mander.' They found no difficulty in pointing out topographical 
incongruities and impossibilities as to the incidents in the Iliad, 
which they professed to remove by the startling theory that the 
Homeric Ilium had not occupied the site of the city so cadjed. 
There’ was a village, called the village of the Ilieans, situated 
rather less than four miles from the city in the direction of Mount 
Tda, and further removed from the sca; here, they affirmed, the 
“holy ‘Troy ” had stood. . 

No positive proof was produced to sustain the conclusion, for 
Supposea Strabo expressly states that not a vestige of the ancient 
Οἱ ium, elity remained at the Village of the Ilieans.? But the 


or real Troy, 
distinguished fyridamental supposition was backed by a second acces- 


from New 
Tun. sory supposition, to explain how it happened that ail such 


vestiges had disappeared. Nevertheless Strabo adopts the unsup- 
ported hypothesis of Démétrius as if it were an authenticated fact 
—distinguishing pointedly between Old and New Ilium, and even 
eensuring Hellanikus for having maintained the received local 
faith. But [ cannot find that Démétrius and Ilestiza have been 
followed in this respect by any other writer of ancient times except- 
ing Strabo. Ilium still continued to be talked of and treated by 
every one as the genuine Homeric Troy: the cruel jests of the 
Roman rebel Fimbria, when he sacked the town and massacred 
the inhabitants—the compensation made by Sylla, and the pro- 
nounced favour of Julius Caesar and Augustus,—all prove this 
continued recognition of identity.2  Arrian, though a native of 
Nicomedia, jholding a high appointment in Asia Minor, and 


1 Strabo, xiti. 599, Παρατίθησι δὲ δ] 23. Strabo, xiii. p. 599. Οὐδὲν δ᾽ ἴχνος 
Δημήτριος καὶ τὴν ᾿Αλεξανδρίνην 'Εστίαιαν | σώζεται τῆς ἀρχαίας πόλεως-- εἰκότως" 
μάρτυρα, τὴν συγγράψασαν περὶ τῆς “Ομή- ἅτε γὰρ ἐκπεπορθημένων τῶν κύκλῳ πό- 
ρου Ἰλιάδος, πυνθανομένην, εἰ περὶ Thy: λεων, οὐ τελέως δὲ κατεσπασμένων, of 
νῦν πόλιν ὁ πόλεμος συνέστη, καὶ τὸ λίθοι πάντες εἰς τὴν ἐκείνων ἀνάληψιν 
Τρωϊκὸν πέδιον ποῦ ἔστιν, ὃ μέτωξυ τῆς μετηνέχθησαν. 
πόλεως καὶ τῆς θαλάσσης ὁ ποιητὴς ppa-} 3 Appian, Mithridat, ¢. 53; Strabo, 
(ει: τὸ μὲν γὰρ mpd τῆς νῦν πόλεως ὁρώ- ἰ xiii p. 504; Plutarch, Sertorius, c. 1; 
μενον, πρόχωμα εἶναι τῶν ποταμῶν, ὕστε- ' Velleius Patere. ii. 23. : 
pov γεγυνός. Tho inscriptions attest Panathenaic 

The words ποῦ ἔστιν are introduced | games celebrated at Ilium in honour of 
conjecturally by Grosskurd, the excel- | Athéné by the Iieans conjointly with 
lent German translator of Strabo, but | various other neighbouring cities (see 
they seem to me necessary to make the ; Corp. Inscr. Boeckh. no. 3601-3602, 
sense complete. ‘ with Boeckh’s observations). The valu- 

Hestixa is cited more than once in: able inscription no. 3595 attests the 
the Homeric Scholia (Schol, Venet. ad | liberality of Antiochus Soter towards 
Nliad. iii, 64; Eustath, ad Mliad. ii, 538). | the lliean Athéné as early as 278 ΒΟ, 


ὶ 
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arkable for the exactness of his topographical notices, describes 
6 visit of Alexander to Ilium, without any suspicion that the place 
fwith all its relics wag a mere counterfeit: Aristidés, Dio Chrysos- 


tom, Pausanias, Appian, and Plutarch hold the same language.' 
But modern writers seem for the most part to have taken up the 


suppesition from Strabo as implicitly as he took it from 


Démitrius. They call [ium by 
lation of Mew Ilium—while the 
looks for Old Ilium as if it were 


wheré Priam had lived and moved; the name is even 


Strabo alone 
believes in 
Old Hiv as 
the real 
‘Troy—other 
authors cone 
tinue in the 
old faith— 
the moderns 


the disrespectful appel- 
traveller in the Tréad 
the unquestionable spot 


formally enrolled on the best maps recently prepared of fellow 


the ancient Tréad.? 


1 Arvian, i, 11; Appian μὲ sup.; also 
Avistidés, Or. 43, Rhodiaca, p. 820 
(Dindorf, p. 309). The curious Oratio 

“xi. of Dio Chrysostom, in which he 
writes bis new version of the Trojan 
war, is addressed to the inhabitants of 
Nitin. 

> The controversy, now half a century 
old, respecting Troy and the Trojan 
war-—between Bryant and his various 
opponents, Morritt, Gilbert Wakefield, 
the British Critic, &c., seems now nearly 
forgotten, and 1 caunot think that the 
pamphlets on either side would be con- 
sidered as displaying much ability if 
ublished at the present day, The dis- 
cussion was first raised by the publiea- 
tion of Le Chevalier’s account of the 
plain of Troy, in which the author pro- 
fessed to have diseovercd the true site 
of Old Hinm (the supposed Homeric 
Troy), about twelve miles from the rea 
near Bounarbashi. 
Bryant published some animadversions 
followed up by a second Treatise, in 
which he denied the historical reality 
of the Trojan war, and advanced the 
hypothesis that the tale was of Egyp- 
tian origin (Dissertation on-the War of 
Troy, and the expedition of the Grecians 
as described by Homer, showing that 
no such expedition was ever under- 
taken, and that no such city of Phrygia 


existed, by Jacob Bryant; seemingly | 


1797, though there is no date in the 
title-page: Morritt’s reply waa published 


in 1798), A reply from Mr. Bryant and - 


ἃ rejoinder from Mr. Morritt, as well as 
a pamphlet from G, Wakefield, appeared 
in 1799 and 1800, besides an Expostula- 
tion by the former addressed to the 
British Critic. 

Bryant, having dwelt both onthe incre- 


dibilities and the inconsistencies of the | 


Upon this account + 


Strabo, 


Trojan war, as it is recoutited in Grecian 
legend generally, nevertheless admitted 
that Homer had a groundwork for his 
story, and maintained that that ground- 
work was Egyptian. Homer (ho thinks) 
way an Ithacan, descended froma family 
originally ciigrant from Egypt: the 
war of ‘Troy wax originally an Egyptian 
war, which explains how Memndén the 
Ethiopian came to take part in it: 
“upon this history, which was origin- 
fally Kgyptian, Homer founded the 
scheme of his two principal poems, 
adapting things to Greece and Phrygia 
/by an ingenious transposition:” he de- 
rived information from priests of Mem- 
phis or Thébes (Bryant, pp, 102, 108, 
130). The"Hpws Αἰγύπτιος, mentioned 
in the second book of the Odyssey (15), 
is the Egyptian hero, who affords (in his 
view), an evidence that the population 
of that island was in part derived from 
Egypt. No one since Mr, Bryant, I 
apprehend, has ever construed the pas- 
sage in the same sense. 

Bryant’s Egyptian hypothesis is of no 
} Value; but the negative portion of his 
arguinent, suimining up the particulars 
of the Trojan legend, and contending 
against its historical eredibility, is not 
so easily pnt aside, Few persons will 
share in the zealous conviction by which 
Morritt tries to make it appear that the 
1100 ships, the ten years of war, the 
large confederacy of princes from all 
| parts of Greece, &e., have nothing but 
what is consonant with historical proba- 
i bility; difficulties being occasionally 
| eliininated by the plea of our ignorance 
of the time and of the subject (Morritt, 
p. 7-21). Gilbert Wakefield, who main- 
tains the historical reality of the siege 
with the utmgpst intensity, and even 
compares Bryant to Tom Payne (W. p, 
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Strabo has here converted into geographical matter of fact an 
hypothesis purely gratuitous, with a view of saving the accuracy of 
the Homeric topography; though in all probability the locality of 
the pretended old Mium would have been found open to difficulties 


not less serions than those which 
may be true that Démétrius and 


it was introduced to obvigte.’ It 
he were justified in their negative 


argunient, so as to show that the battles described in the Thad 
could not possibly have taken place if the city of Priam had stood 


The mythi- 
cal faith not 
shaken by 
topographi- 
eal impos- 
sibilities. 


sibilities. IJcllanikus, 


17), is still more displeased with those 
who proponnd doubts, and tells us that 


“grave disputation in the midst of such 


darkness and uncertainty is a contlict 
with chimeras” (W. p. 14). 


The most plausible ling of argument — 
taken by Morritt and Wakefield is, ᾿ 
where they enforce the positions taken | 


by Strabo and so many other authors, 
ancient as well as modern, that a super- 
structure of fiction is to be distinguished 


froma basis of trath, and that the latter . 


is to be maintained while the former is 
rejected (Morritt, p. 5 
To this Bryant replies, that ‘if we 
leave out every absurdity, we can make 
anything plausible: that a fable may be 
made consistent, and we have many 
romances that are very regular in the 
assortinent of characters and circum- 


stances: this may be seen in plays, me- | 
But this regularity | 


moirs, and novels. 
and correspondence alone will not ascer- 
tain the truth.”  (Expostulation, pp. 8, 
12,13.) ‘That there are a great many 


other fables besides that of Troy, regular | 


and consistent among themselves, be- 
lieved and chronologixed by the Greeks, 
and even looked up to by them in a 
religious view (p. 13), which yet no one 
now thinks of admitting as history.” 
Morritt, having urged the universal 
belief of antiquity as evidence that the 


Trojan war was historically real, is met ; 
by Bryant, who reminds him that the 


sane persons belioyed in centaurs, 


satyrs, nymphs, augury, aruspicy ; Ho- ἢ 


mer maintaining that horses could 
apeak, &e. To which Morritt replies, 
«What has religious belief to do with 
historical facts? Is not the evidence 
on which our faith rests in matters of 
religion totally differont in all its parts 
from that on which we gpound our be- 


on the hill inhabited by the Hieans. 
faith subsisted before, and continued without abatement 
afterwards, notwithstanding such topographical impos- 


; Wake. p, 7-8). | 


But the legendary 


Herodotus, Mindarus, the guides 


lief in history ?” 
47). 

Tho separation between the grounds 
of religious and historical belief is by 
no means so complete as Mr, Morritt 
supposes, even in regard to modern 
times ; and when we apply his position 
to the ancient Greeks, it will be found 
‘completely the reverse of the truth, 

The contemporaries of Herodotus and 
, Thneydidés conceived their early his- 
tory in the most intimate conjunction” 
with their religion, 

1 Wor example, adopting his own line 
of argument (uot to mention those 
“battles in which the pursuit and the 
‘flight reaches from the city to the ships 
and back again), it might have been 
; urged to him, that by supposing the 
Homerig Troy to be four miles further 
off from the sea, he aggravated the 
difficulty of rolling the Trojan horse 
ε into the town; it was already sufficiently 
hard to propel this vast wooden animal 
. full of heroes from the Greek Naustath- 
| mon to the town of Ilum. 
| The Trojan horse, with its aecompani- 
ments Sinon and Laokoon, is one of the 
capital and indispensable events in the 
epic: Homer, Arktinus, Leschés, Virgil, 
and Quintus Smyrnieus, all dwell upon 
it emphatically as the proximate cause 
of the capture. 

The ditficulties and inconsistencies of 
the movements ascribed to Greeks and 
| Trojans in the Iliad, when applied to 
real topography, are well set forth in 
Spohn, De Ayro Trojano, Leipsic, 1814; 
and Mr. Maclaren has shown (Disserta- 
tion on the Topography of the Trojan 
War, Edinburgh, 1822) that these difi- 
‘ culties are nowise obviated by removing 
, Llium a few miles further froin the sea, 
| 


(Addit. Remarks, p. 
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of Xerxes, and Alexander, had not been shocked by them: the 
case of the latter is the strongest of all, because he had received 
the best education of his time under Aristotle—he was a passionate 
admirer and constant reader of the Tliad—he was morcover person- 
ally familiar with the movements of armics, and lived at a time 
when maps, which began with Anaximander, the disciple of Thalés, 
were at least known to all who sought instruction. Now if, not- 
withstanding such advantages, Alexander fully believed in the 
identity of Ilium, unconscious of these many and glaring topogra- 
phical difficulties, much less would Homer himself, or the Homeric 
auditors, be likely to pay attentgon to them, at a period, five cen- 
turies earlier, of comparative rudeness and ignorance, when prose 
records as well as geographical maps were totally unknown.' ‘The 
inspired poet might deseribe, and his hearers would listen with 
delight to the tale, how Hectér, pursued by Achilles, ran thrice 
round the city of Troy, while the trembling ‘Trojans were all 
huddled into the city, not one daring to come out even at this last 
extremity of their beloved prinee—and while the Grecian army 
looked on, restraining unwillingly their uplifted spears at the nod 
of Achilles, in order that Hector might perish by no other hand 
than his; nor were they, while absorbed by this impressive recital, 
disposed to measure distances or calculate topographical possibilities 
with reference to the site of the real Ilium.? The inistake consists 
in applying to [omer and to the Homeric siege of ‘Troy, eriticisins 
which would be perfectly just if brought to bear on the Athenjan 


' Major Rennell argues differently ; of history, events which could not have 
from the visit of Alexander, employing | happened? Yet he did admire the poem, 


it to confute the hypothesis of Cheva- 
lier, who had placed the Homeric Troy 
at Bounarbashi, the site supposed to 
have been indicated by Démétrius and 
Strabo :— 

“Alexander is said to have been a 
passionate admirer of the Hiad, and he 
had an opportunity of deciding on the 
spot how far the topography was con- 
sistent with the narrative. Had he 
been shown the site of Bounarbashi for 
that of Troy, he would probably have 
questioned the fidelity either of the 
historical part of the poem or his 
guides. It is not within eredibility, 
that a person of so correct a judgement 
as Alexander could have admired a 
poem, which contained a long history 
of military details, and other transac- 
tions that could not physically have 
had an existence. What pleasure could 
he receive, in contemplating as subjects 


and thercfore must have found the topo- 
qeaphy consistent: that is, Bounarbashi, 
surely, was not shown to bim for Troy.” 
(Rennell, Observations on the Plain of 
Troy, p. 128.) 

Major Rennell here supposes in Alex- 
ander a spirit of topographical criticism 
quite foreign to his real character. We 
have no reason to believe that the site 
of Bounarbashi was shown to Alexander 


[ὦ the Homeric Troy, or that uny site 


was shown to him eccept (lium, or what 
Strabo calls New Higm. Still less rea- 
son have we to believe that any scepti- 
cism crossed his mind, or that his deep- 
seated faith required to be confirmed by 
measurement of distances. 

2 Strabo, xiii, p. 599. Οὐδ᾽ ἡ τοῦ 
“Exropos δὲ περιδρομὴ ἡ περὶ τὴν πόλιν 
ἔχει τι εὔλογον" οὐ γάρ ἐστι περίδρομος ἣ 
νῦν, διὰ τὴν συνεχῆ ῥάχιν" ἡ δὲ παλαιὰ 
ἔχει περιδρομήν. 
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siege of Syracuse, as described by Thucydidés,' in the Peloponne- 
sian war?—but which are not more applicable to the epic nar- 
rative than they would be to the exploits of Amadis or Orlando. 
There is every reason for psesuming that the Ilium visited by 
Xerxés and Alexander was really the “holy Tium” present to 
the mind of Homer ; and if so, it must have been inhabited, either 
by Greeks or by some anterior population, at a period earlier than 
that which Strabo assigns. Ilistory recognises neither Troy the 
city, nor Trojans, as actually existing; but the extensive region 
called Tréas, or the Tréad (more properly Trdias), is known both 
to Herodotus and to Thucydidésg it seems to include the territory 
westward of an imaginary line drawn from the north-east corner of 
the Adramyttian gulf to the Propontis at Parium, since both 
Antandrus, Kolonze, and the district immediately round ium, are 
regarded as belonging to the Tréad.? Llerodotus further notices 
the Teukrians of Gergist (a township conterminous with ΠῚ ΠῚ, 
and lying to the castw&rd of the road from [lium to 
Abydus), considering them as the remnant of a larger 
Teukrian population which once resided in the country, 
and which had in very early times undertaken a vast migration from 
Asia into Europe.’ ‘To that 'Teukrian population he thinks that the 
Homeric Trojans belonged:* and by later writers, especially by 
Virgil and the other Romans, the names Teukrians and Trojans 
are employed as equivalents. As the name Trojans is not men- 


Historical 
‘Lroas and 
the Teu- 
krians. 


1 Mannert (Geographie der Griechen 
und Rémer. th. 6. heft. 3. b. & cap, 
8) is confused in his account of Old 
and New IHliun: he represents that j 
Alexander raised up a new spot to the 
dignity of having been the Homeric | 
llium, which is no®the fact: Alexander 
adhered to the received local belief. 


‘may find a suitable parallel in’ the 
_ Works of distinguished publicists. The 
attack of Odysseus on the Ciconians 
(described in Homer, Odyss, ix. 39-61) 
is cited both by Grotius (De Jure Bell. 
et Pac, ili. 3, 10) and by Vattel (Droit 
des Gena, iii, 202) as a case in point in 
international law. Odysseus is consi- 


Indeed, as far as our evidence goes, 
no one but Démétrius, Hestiva, and 
Strabo appears ever to have departed 
trom it. 

2 There can hardly be a more singular 
example of this same confusion, than to 
find elaborate military criticisms from 
the Emperor Napoleon, wpon the de- 
scription of the taking of Troy in the 
second book of tie Aineid. He shows 
that gross faults are committed in it, 
when looked at from the point of view 
of a general (see an interesting article 
by Mr. ἃ. C. Lewis, in the Classical 
Museum, vol. i. p. 205, ‘Napoleon on 
the Capturg of Troy’). 

Having cited this criticism from the 
highest authority on the art of war, we 


dered to have sinned against the rules 
of international law by attacking them 
as allics of the Trojans, without a 
formal declaration of war. 

: Compare Herodot, v, 24-122; Thu- 
eyd. i131, The Ἰλιὰς γῆ is a of 
the Tréad. ἰὼ δ 

4. Herodot. vii. 43. 

5 Herodot. v. 122. εἶλε μὲν Αἰολέας 
πάντας, ὅσοι τὴν ᾿Ιλιάδα γῆν νέμονται, 
εἷλε δὲ Γέργιθας, τοὺς ἀπολειφθέντας τῶν 
ἀρχαίων Τεύκρων. 

‘or the migration of the Teukrians 
and* Mysians into Europe, see Herodot. 
vii. 20; the Peonians, on the Strymén, 


called themselves their descendants. 
6 Herodot. ii, 118; v. 13. 
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tioned in any contemporary historical monument, so the name 
Teukrians never once occurs in the old Epic. It appears to have 
been first noticed by the elegiac poet Kallinus, about 660 3.c., who 
conneeted it with an alleged immigration of Tcukrians from Kréte 
into the region round about Ida. Others again denied this, assert- 
ing that the primitive ancestor, Teukrus, had come into the country 
from Attica,’ and that he was of indigenous origin, bort from 
Skamander and the nymph Idza—all various manifestations of 
that cager thirst after an eponymous hero which never deserted 
the Greeks. Gergithians occur in more than one spot in /‘olis, 
even so far southward as the neighbourhood of Kymé:? the name 
has no place in Homer, but he mentions Gorgythion and Kebriones 
as illegitimate sons of Priam, thus giving a sort of epical recogni- 
tion both to Gergis aud Kebrén. As Iferodotus calls the old 
epical Trojans by the name Teukrians, so the Attic tragedians call 
them Phrygians ; though the Ilomeri# hymn to Aphrodité repre- 
sents Phrygians and Trojans as completely distinct, specially noting 
the diversity of language ;> and in the Iliad the Phrygians are 
simply numbered among the allies of Troy from the far Ascania, 
without indication of any more intimate relationship.4 Nor do the 
tales which connect Dardanus with Samothrace and Arcadia find 
countenance in the [fomeric poems, wherein Dardanus is the son 
of Zeus, having no root anywhere except in Dardania.* The 
mysterious solemnities of Samothrace, afterwards so highly venerated 
throughout the Grecian world, date from a period much later than 
Homer ; and the religious affinities of that island as well as of 
Kréte with the territories of Phrygia and A‘olis, were certain, 
according to the established tendency of the Grecian mind, to 
beget storics of a common genealogy. 

To pass from this legendary world,—an aggregate of streams 
distinct and heterogencous, which do not willingly come into con- 
fluence, and cannot be forced to intermix,—into the clearer vision 
afforded by Herodotus, we learn from ΗΠ that in the ἀν τς 
year 500 πιο. the whole coast-region from Dardanus the trial 


southward to the promontory of Lektum (including the terry 
town of Ilium), and from Lektum“astward to Adramyt- utised” 


tium, had been olised, or was occupied by Kolic Greeks—like- 


1 Strabo, xiii. p. 604; Apollodér. iii. 4 Tiiad. ii. 863, Asius, the brother 
12, 4, Ἢ of Hekabé, lives in Phrygia on the banka 
Kephalén of Gergis called TedMrus a | of the Sangarius (Iliad, xvi. 717). 
Krétan (Stephan. By%. v. ’ApicBn). 5 Sce Hellanik. Fragm. 129, 130, ed. 
? Clearchus ap. Athenw. vi. p. 256; | Didot; and Kephalén Gergithius ap. 
Strabo, xiii, p. 589-616. Steph. Byz. v. ’ApioBq. 
8 Homer, Hymn. in Vener. 116. 
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wise the inland towns of Sképsis' and Kebrén. So that if we draw 
a line northward from Adramyttium to Kyzikus on the Propontis 
—throughout the whole territory westward from that line, to the 
Hellespont and the Atgean Sea, all the considerable towns would 
be Hellenic. With the exception of Gergis and the Tcukrian 
population around it, all the towns worthy of note were either Tonic 
or Aolic. A century earlier, the Teukrian population would have 
embraced a wider range—perhaps Sképsis and Kebrén, the latter 
of which places was colonised by Greeks from Kyme :’ a century 
afterwards, during the satrapy of Pharnabazus, it appears that 
Gergis had become Tellenised as well as the rest. The four towns, 
Tlium, Gergis, Kebrén and Sképsis, all in lofty and strong positions, 
were distinguished each by a solemn worship and temple of Athéné, 
and by the recognition of that goddess as their special patroness.* 
The author of the had conecived the whole of this region as 
occupied by people not Greek,—Trojans, Dardanians, Lykians, 
Telegians, Pelasgians, and Wilikians. Ife recognises a temple 
and worship of Athéné in Tinm, though the goddess is bitterly 
hostile to the Trojans: and Arktinus described the Palladium as 
the capital protection of the city. But perhaps the most remark-. 
able feature of identity between the Homeric and the historical 
otddate, ana “Kolis, is the solemn and diffused worship of the Smin- 
Jong prove thian Apollo, Chrysé, Killa and Teuedos, and more 


ence of the 


Retin. than one place called Sininthiim, maintain the surname 


thius, and invoke the protection of that god during later times, 
just as they are emphatically described to do by [Tomer.+ 
When it is said that the Post-Homeric Greeks gradually Hel- 


1 Sképsis received some colonists from One of the great motives of Dio in 
the Ionic Milétus (Anaximenés apud | setting aside the Homeric narrative of 
Strabo, xiv. p. 635); but the coins of the Trojan war, is to vindicate Athéné 
the place prove that its dialect was | from the charge of havinfy unjustly de- 
Aolic. See Klausen, neas und die , stroyed her own city of Hium (Orat. xi. 
Penaten, tom. i, note 180, Pp. SLO: μάλιστα διὰ τὴν ᾿Αϑηνᾶν ὅπως 

Avisbé also, near Abydus, βοοιηὴ5 to | μὴ δοκῆ ἀδίκως διαφθεῖραι τὴν ἑαυτῆς 


have been settled from Mit#éne (Eus- τ πόλιν). 


tath. ad Tiad. xii 97), Ὁ _. | ‘4 Strabo, x. p. 4735 xiii, p. 604-605, 
The extraordinary fertility and rich Polemon, Fragin, 31, p. 63, ed. Preller. 
black mould of the plain around Hium! — Polemon was a native of Ilium, and 


is noticed by modern travellers (seg: had written a pericgesis of the place 
Franklin, Remarks and Observations on | (about 200 pc, therefore earlier than 
tho Plain of Troy, London, 1800, p.; Déimétrius of Sképsis): he may have 
44): it is also easily worked: ‘¢ a: witnessed the improvement in its con- 
couple of buffaloes or oxen were suf-, dition effected by the Romans. He 
ficient to draw the plough, whereas : noticed the identical stone upon which 
near Constantinople it takes twelve or! PalaM@dés fad taught the Greeks to 
fourteen.” | play at dice. . 

5. Ephorus ap. Harpocrat. v. KeSpiva.! The Sminthian Apollo appears  in- 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 1, 10; iii, 1, 10- ‘scribed on the coins of Alexandreia 
15. i Troas; and the temple of the god was 
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lenised this entire region, we are not to understand that the whole 
revious population cithcr retired or was destroyed. ‘The Greeks 
settled in the leading and considerable towns, which enabled them 
both to protect one another and to gratify their predominant tastes. 
Partly by foree—but greatly also by that superior activity, and 
power of assimilating forcign ways of thought to their own, which 
distinguished them from the beginning—they invested all the public 
features and management of the town with an JTellenie air, distri- 
buted all about it their gods, their herocs and their legends, and 
rendered their Janguage the medium of public adininistration, reli- 
gious songs and addresses to the gods, and generally for communi- 
cations wherein any number of persons were concerned. But two 
remarks are here to be made: first, in doing this they could not 
avoid taking to themselves more or less of that which belonged to 
the parties with whom they fraternised, so that the result was not 
pure Hellenism; next, that even this was done only in tht: towns, 
without being fully extended to the territorial domain around, or 
to those smaller townships which stood to the town in a dependent 
relation. The /Molic and Tonic Greeks borrowed, from the Asiatics 
whom they had Hellenised, musical instruments and new laws of 
rhythm and melody, which they knew how to turn to account: 
they further adopted more or less of those violent.and maddening 
religious rites, manifested occasionally in self-inflicted suffering 
and mutilation, which were indigenous in Asia Minor in the wor- 
ship of the Great Mother. ‘The religion of the Greeks in Asiatic cus- 


toms and 


the region of Ida as well as at Kyzikus was more orgi- ee 
᾿ς Ἢ β' 3 Σ ended with 
astic than the native worship of Greece Proper, just as Hellenic, 


that of Lampsacus, Priapus, and Parium’ was more licentious. 
lerom the Teukrian region of Gergis, and from the Gergithes 
near Kymé, sprang the original Sibylline prophecies, and the 
legendary Sibyll who plays so important a part in the tale of 
AEneas. The mythe of the Sibyll, whose prophecies are sup- 
posed to be heard in the hollow blast bursting out from obscure 
caverns and apertures in the rocks,! was indigenous giyiino 
among the Gergithian Teukrians, and passed from Preriedes 
memorable even-down to the time of ; —Polemon could not have accepted the 
the emperor Julian (Ammian. Marcellin. | theory of Démétrius, that Hinmn was 
xxii. 8). Compare Menander (the μοῦ the genuine Troy; his Periegesis, 
Rhetor) περὶ ᾿Επιδεικτικῶν, iv. 14; apud | describing the localities and relics of 
Walz. Collect. Rhetor, t.ix. p. 304; also | Dlinm, implied the legitimacy of the 
περὶ Σμινθιακῶν, iv. 17. * place as a matter of course. 

Σμίνθος, both iu te Krétan &nd the ' Virgil, Aeneid, vi. 42:— 
folic dialect, meant a field-mnse: the Excisum Euboice latus ingens rupis in antrum, 


Tegion seems to have been greatly | Quo lati ducnnt aditus centom, ostia centum ; 
plagued by these little animals, Unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibylls, 
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the Kymeans in A¢olis, along with the other circumstances of 
the tale of /Eneas, to their brethren the inhabitants of Cuma in 
Italy. The date of the Gergithian Sibyll, or rather of the circula- 
tion of her supposed prophecies, is placed during the reign of 
Croesus, a period when Gergis was thoroughly Teukrian. Her 
prophecies, though embodied in Greck verses, had their root in a 
eukrian soil and feelings; and the promises of future empire 
which they so liberally make to the fugitive hero escaping from the 
flatucs of Troy into Italy, become interesting from the remarkable 
way\in which they were realised by Rome." 

At what time lium and Dardanus became /Kolised we have no 
information. We find the Mitylenaans in possession of Sigeium 
in the time of the poct Alkzus, about 600 πιο. ; and the Athenians, 
during the reign of Peisistratus, having wrested it from them and 
Settionents ¥rying to maintain their possession, vindicate the pro- 


from Mi- ἢ . . 5 : 
lens. Mity® Geeding by saying that they had as much right to it as 
Tone, and : : : : 
Athens. thre Mitylenaeans, “6 for the latter had no more claim to it 


than any of the other Grecks who had aided Menclaus in avenging 
the abductionof Helen”? This is a very remarkable incident, 
as attesting ae of the legend of Troy, and the value of 
a mythical title i international disputes—yet scemingly implying 
that the establishment of the Mitylenzeans on that spot must have 
been sufficiently rdcent. The country near the junction of the 
Hellespont and the \Propontis is represented as originally held* 
by Bebrykian Thracilans, while Abydus was first occupied by 
Milesian colonists in th’e reign and by the permission of the Lydian 
king Gygés‘-—to whom the whole ‘Tréad and the neighbouring 


1 Pausanias, x. 12, 8; Lactantius, i.| Théseus by the general vote of the 
6, 12; Steph. Byz. v. Μέρμησσος 5 Schol. | Grecian chiefs :— 
Plat. Phadr. p. 315, Bekker. ἢ 

The date of this Gergithian Siipyll, or 
of the prophecies passing under her 
name, is stated by Hérakleidés ff Pon- 
tus, and, there sceins no reagon for 
calling it in question. 


"Ard Σκαμάνδρον γὴν καταφθατουμένη, 
“Hy δὴ 7’ ᾿Αχαιῶν ἄκτορες τε καὶ πρόμοι 
Τῶν αἰχμαλώτων χρημάτων λάχος μέγα, 
ἽΕνειμαν αὐτόπρεμνον εἰς τὸ πᾶν ἐμοὶ, 
᾿Εξαιρετὸν δώρημα Θησέως τόκοις. 


Klausen (ZEneas und die Ῥομαΐῶι 
book ii. p. 205) has worked out copiously” 
the circulation and legendary import of 
the Sibylline prophecies. 

3 Herodot. v. 94, Σίγειον . . .. τὸ 
elke Πεισίστρατος αἰχμῇ παρὰ Μιτυλη- 
ναίων . . . «᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἀποδεικνύντες λόγῳ 
οὐδὲν μᾶλλον Λἰολεῦσι μετεὸν τῆς Ἴλι- 
ddos χώρης, ἢ οὐ καὶ σφι καὶ τοῖσι ἄλ- 
λοισι, ὅσοι Ελλήνων συνεξεπρήξαντο Με- 
νέλεῳ τὰς 'Ελένης ἁρπαγάς. In “Eschylus 
(Eumenid. 402) the goddess Athéné 
claims the land about the Skamander, 
as having been presented to the sons of 


In the days of Pesistratus, it scems, 
Athens was not bold enough or power- 
ful moth to advance this vast preten- 
gion, * 

9 Charén ‘of Lampsacus ap, Schol. 
Apollén. Rhovl. ti, 2; Bernhardy ad 
Dionys. Periégét. 805, p. 747. ἢ 

4 Such at least is the statement of 
Strabo (xii, p. 540); though such an 
extent of Lydian ‘rule at that time 
seems not easy ® reconcile with the 
proceedings of the sufsequent Lydian 
kings, 
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territory belonged, and upon whm therefore the Teukrians of Ida 
must have been dependent. This must have been about 700 3. c., 
a period considerably earlier than the Mitylenaan occupation of 
Sigeium. Lampsacus and Pesus,,on the neighbouring shores of 
the Propontis, were also Milesian colonies, though we do not 
know their date: Parium was jointly settled from Milétus, Erythrae 
and Parus. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


GRECIAN MYTHES, AS UNDERSTOOD, FELT AND INTERPRETED 
BY THE GREEKS THEMSELVES. 


Tue preceding sections have beew intended to exhibit a sketch of 
that narrative matter, so abundaut, so characteristic, and so inter- 
esting, out of which early Grecian history and chronology have 
been extracted. Raised originally by hands unseen and from 
data unassignable, it existed first in the shape of floating talk 
among the people, from whence a large portion of it passed into 
the song of the pocts, who multiplied, transformed and adorned it 
in a thousand various ways. 

These mythes or current storics, the spontancous and earliest 
denies growth of the Grecian mind, constituted at the same, 
formed the time the entire intellectual stock of the age to which 


entire mental Ἔ 
stock of the they belonged. They are the common root of all those 


omy Gee. different ramifications into which the mental activity of 
the Greeks subsequently diverged; containing, as it were, the 
preface and germ of the positive history and philosophy, the dog- 
matic theology and the professed romance, which we shall here- 
after trace each in its separate development. They furnished 
aliment to the curiosity, and solution to the vague doubts and 
aspirations of the age; they explained the origin of those customs 
and standing peculiarities with which men were familiar; they 
impressed moral lessons, awakened patriotic sympathies, and 
exhibited in detail the shadowy, but anxious, presentiments of the 
vulgar as to the agency of the gods: moreover they satisfied that 
craving for adventure ahd appetite for the marvellous, which has 
in modern times become the province of fiction proper. 

It is difficult, we may say impossible, for a man of mature age 
to carry back his mind to his conceptions such as they stood when 
he was a child, growing naturally out of his imagination and feel- 
ings, working upon a scanty stock of materials, and borrowing 
from authorities whom he blindly followed but imperfectly appre- 
hendéd. A similar difficulty occurs when we attempt to place 


-otirselves in the historical and quasi-philosophical point of view 
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which the ancient mythes present to us. We can follow perfectly 
the imagination and feeling which dictated these tales, and we can 
admire and sympathise with them as animated, sublime, and 
affecting poetry ; but we are tog much accustomed to matter 
of fact and philosophy of a positive kind to be able to conceive a 
time when these beautiful fancies were construed literally and 
accepted as serious reality. ; 

Nevertheless it is obvious that Grecian mythes cannot be either 
understood or appreciated except with reference to the state οἱ 
system of conceptions and belief of the ages in which they Wet 
arose. We must suppose a public not reading and δηηϑο. 
writing, but secing, hearing and telling—destitmte of all records, 
and careless as well as ignorant of positive history with its indis- 
pensable tests, yet at the same time curious and full of eagerness 
for new or impressive incidents—strangers even to the rudiments 
of positive philosophy and to the idea of invariable sequences 
of nature either in the physical or moral world, yet requiring some 
connecting theory to interpret and regularise the phenomena 
before them. Such a theory was supplied by the spontaneous 
inspirations of an early faney, which supposed the habitual agency 
of beings intelligent and voluntary like themselves, but superior in 
extent of power, and different in peculiarity of attributes. -pengoney to 
In the geographical ideas of the Iomeric period, the PuNinnta. 
earth was flat and round, with the deep and gentle “™ 
ocean-stream flowing around and returning into itself: chronology, 
or means of measuring past time, there existed none. Neverthe- 
less, unobserved regions might be described, the forgotten past un- 
folded, and the unknown future predicted—through particular men 
specially inspired by the gods, or endowed by them with that 
peculiar vision #hich detected and interpreted passing signs and 
omens. 

If even the rudiments of scientific geography and physics, now 
so universally diffused and so invaluable as a security apsonce of 


nitive 


against error and delusion, were wanting in this early ἔοι ῆμο 
stage of society, their place was abundantly supplied by (ye intty. 
vivacity of imagination and by personifying sympathy. 1s ἤμλ, 
The unbounded tendency of the Homeric Greeks, te, multiply fic- 
titious persons, and to construe interesting or formidable pheno- 
mena into manifestations of design, is above all things here to be 
Noticed, because the form of personal narrative, universal in their , 
mythes, is one of its many consequences. ‘Their polytheism (com- 
prising some elements of an original fetichism, in which par 
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ticular objects had themselves been supposed to be endued with 
life, volition, and design) recognised agencies of unseen beings 
identified and confounded with the different localities and depart- 
ments of the physical world. Of.such beings there were numerous 
varieties, and many ‘gradations’ both in power and attributes ; 
there were differences of age, sex, and local residence, relations 
both conjugal and filial between them, and tendencies sympathetic 
as well as repugnant. The goils formed a sort of political com- 
munity of their own, which had its hierarchy, its distribution of 
ranks and duties, its contentions for power and occasional revolu- 
tions, its public meetings in the agora of Olympus, and its mul- 
titudinous banqueés or festivals! The great Olympic gods were 
in fact only the most exalted amongst an aggregate of quasi-human 
or ultra-human personages,—dzemons, heroes, nymphs, eponymous 
(or name giving) genil, identified with each river, mountain,’ cape, 


1 Homer, Iliad, i. 6033 xx. 7. 
siod, Theogon. 802, 


Tfe- 


2 We read in the Tliad that Astero- | 


peus was grandson of the beautiful 
river Axius, and Achilles, after having 
slain him, admits the dignity of this 
parentage, but boasts that his own 
descent from Zeus was much greater, 
since even the great river Acheléus and 
Oceanus himself is inferior to Zeus 
(xxi. 157-191). Skamander fights with 
Achilles, calling his brother Simois to 
his aid (213-308). Tyré, the daughter 
of Salmoneus, falls in love with Enipeus, 
the most beautiful of rivers (Odyss, xi. 
237). Acheldus appears ay a suitor of 
Deianira (Sophokl!. Trach. 9). 
There cannot be a better illustration 
of this feeling than what is told of the 
New Zealanders at the present time. 
The chief Heu-Heu appeals to his an- 
eestor, the great mountain Tonga Riro: 
“Tam the Heu-Heu, and rule over you 
all, just as my ancestor, Tonga Riro, 
the mountain of snow, stands above all 
this lind.” (E. J. Wakefield, Adven- 
tures in, Neyw Zealand, vol. i. ch. 17, p. 
466.) -Heu-Heu yefused permission to 
-any one to ascend the mountain, on the 
ground that it,was his tipyna, or ances- 
tor: ‘He constantly identified himself 
with tHe mountain and called it his 
sacred ‘ancestor " (vol. ii. c. 4, p. 113). 
The mountains in New Zealand are 
accounted by the natives masculine and 
feminine: Tonga Riro, and Taranaki, 
two male mountains, quarrelled about 
the affections of a small volcanic female 


| mountain in the paula neds (ibid. 
ii. c. 4, p. 97). 

The religious imagination of the 
; Hindoos also (as described by Colonel 
' Sleeman in his excellent work, Rambles 
and Recollections of an Indian Official), 
‘affords a remarkable parallel to that of 
| the early Greeks, Colonel Sleeman 
| says,—- 
| 41 asked some of the Hindoos about 
‘us why they called the river Mother 
Nerbudda, if she was really uever mar- 
ried. Her majesty (said they with 
great respect) would really never con- 
sent to be married after the indignity 
she suffered from her athanced bride- 
groom the Sohun: and we call her 
mother because she blesses us all, and 
we are anxious to accost her by the 
name which we corffider to be the most 
respectful and endearing. 

“ Any Englishman can easily conceive 
a poet in his highest calenture of the 
brain, addressing the Ocean as a steed 
that knows his rider, and patting the 
crested billow as his flowing mane. 
But he must come to India to under- 
stand how every individual of a whole 
community of many millions can address a 
jine river as @ living being—a_ sovereign 
princess who hears and understands all they 
say, and exercises a kind of local superin- 
tendence over their affuirs, without a 
single temple in which her image is 
worshipped, or a single priest to profit 
i by the delusion.. As in the case of the 
Ganges, it ts the river ttself to whom they 
address themselves, and not to any deity 
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town, village, or known circumscription of territory,—besides 
horses, bulls, and dogs, of immortal breed and peculiar attributes, 


and monsters of strange lineaments and combinations, Muttitude 
a ee . “ye ogg and variety 

“Gorgons and Harpies and Chimeras dire.” As there of quast- 
human per- 


were in every gens or family special gentile deities and. sonages 
foregone ancestors who watched over its mémbers, forming in each 
the characteristic symbol and recoghised guarantee of their union, 
so there seem to have been in cach guild or trade peculiar beings 
whose vocation it was to co-operate or to impede in various stages 
of the business." 

The extensive and multiform  personifieations, here faintly 
sketched, pervaded in every direction the mental system of, the 
Greeks, and were identified intimately both with their conception 
and with their description of phanomena, present as well as past. 
That which to us is interesting as the mere creation of an exuberant 
fancy, was to the Greek genuine and venerated reality. The earth 
and the sali heaven (Gwa and Uranos) were both conceived and 
spoken of by hin as endowed with appetite, feeling, sex, and most 
of the various attributes of humanity. Instead of a sum such as 
we now sce, subject to astronomical Jaws, and forming the centre 


residing in it, or presidiny over it—the | tree, the cotton-tree, &e. (ch. ix. p. 
streain itself is the deity which fills | 112), and the description of the annual 
their imaginations, and receives their | marriage celebrated between the sacred 
homage.” (Rambles and Recollections | pebble, or pebble-god, Saligrain, and 
of an Indian Official, ch. iii. p. uv.) | the sacred shrub Toolsea, celebrated at 
Compare also the remarks in the same | great expense and with a numerous 
work on the sanctity of Mother Nerbudda | procession (chap. xix, p. 158; xxiii. p. 
(chapter xxvii. p. 261); also of the | 185), 
holy personality of the earth,— «The 1 See the song to the potters, in the 
land is considered as the MoTHER of the | Homeric Epigrams (14) ;— 
prince or chief who holds it, the great 
parent from whom he derives all that 
maintains him, his family, and his 
establishments. If well-treated, she 
yields this in abundance to her son; 
but if he presumes to look upon her 
with the eye of desire, she ceases to be 
fruitful; or the Deity sends down. hail Ξύντριβ᾽ ὅμως, Σμάραγόν το, καὶ Ασβετον, ἠδὲ 
or bliglit to destroy all that she yields. | Σαβάκτην » Ὁ 
The measuring the surface of the ἢ6 115,1." μόδαμόν θ᾽, ὃς τῇδε τέχνῃ κακὰ πολλὰ πο- 
and the frequently inspecting the crops ρίξει, ke δ ee 
by the chief himself or his immediate Ε δι Ἶ . 
agenta, were considered by the people A certain kindred betweén men and : 
in this light—either it should not be | serpents (συγγένειάν τινὰ πρὸς Tos: 
done at all or the duty should be dele- | dpets) was recognised in the peculiar 
Bated to inferior agents, whose close | gens of the ὀφιογενεῖς near Parion, who 
Ispection of the great parent could ποῦν, possessed the gift of healing by their 
be so displeasing to the Deity” (ch. | touches the bite of the serpent: the 
xxvii, p, 248). original hero of this gens was said to 
See also about the Gods who are! have been transformed from a serpent 
believed to reside in trees—the Peepul- | into a man (Strabo, xiii. p. 588) 


Εἰ μὲν δώσετε μίσθον, ἀείσω, ὦ κεραμῆες" 

Δεῦρ᾽ ἄγ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίη, καὶ ὑπείρεχε χεῖρα καμένον. 

Εὖ δὲ μελανθεῖεν κυτυλοι, καὶ πάντα κάναστρα 

Φρυχθῆναί τε καλῶς, καὶ τιμῆς ὦνον ἀρέσθαι. | 

oe Uy δ᾽ ἐπ’ ἀναιδείην τρεφθέντες ψευδῆ 
ἄρῃσθε, 

Συγκαλέω δὴ 'πειτα καμίνῳ δηλητῆρας" 
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“of a system the changes of which we can ascertain and foreknew, 
he saw the great god Hélios, mounting his chariot in the morning 
in the east, reaching at midday the height of the solid.heaven, and 
arriving in the evening at the western horizon, with horses fatigued 
and desirous of repose. L¢lios, having favourite spots ‘wherein 
his beautiful cattle grazed, took pleasure in contemplating them 
during the course of his journey, and was sorely displeased if any 
man slew or injured them: he had moreover sons and daughters 
on earth, and as his all-sceing eye penetrated everywhere, he was 
sometimes in a situation to reveal secrets even to the gods them- 


selves—while on other occasions 
in order to avoid contemplating 


1 Odyss. ii, 388; vili. 270; xii. 4, 128, | 


416; xxiii. 362, Mad, xiv. S44. The 
Homeric Hyinn to Démétér expresses it 
neatly (63)— 

'Πέλιον δ᾽ ἵκοντο, θεῶν σκόπον ἠδὲ καὶ ἀνδρῶν. 


Also the remarkable story of .Muénias 
of Apollénia, his neglect of the sacred 
cattle of Hélios, and the awful conse- 
quences of it (Herodot. ix. 93: compare 
Theoer, Idyll. xxv. 130). 

I know no passage in which this con- 
ception of the heavenly bodies as 
Persons is more strikingly sct forth 
than in the words of the German chief 
Boiocalus, pleading the cause of himself 
and his tribe the Ansibarii before the 
Roman legate Avitus. This tribe, ex- 
pelled by other tribes from its native 
possessions, had sat down npon some of 
that wide extent of lands on the Lower 
Rhine which the Roman government 
reserved for the use of its soldiers, but 
which remained desert, because the 
soldiers had neither the means nor the 
inclination to occupy them. The old 
chief, pleading his cause before Avitus, 
who had issued an order to him to 
evacuate the lands, first dwelt upon his 
fidelity of fifty years to the Roman 
cause, and next touched upon the enor- 
mity of retaining so large an area ina 
state of waste (Tacit. Ayn. xiii, 55): 
« Quotam partem campi jacere, in quam 
pecora et armenta militum aliquando 

. transmitterentur? Servarent sane re- 
ceptos gregibus, inter hominum famam: 
modo ne vastituten et solitudinem 
mallent, quam amicos populos, Cha- 
mavorum quonudam ea arva, mox Tu- 
Bantum, et post Usipiorum fuisse. 


Siouti coolum Diis, ita terras generi 
mortalium datas: quaque vacue, eas 
publicas esse. Svlem deinde respiciens, | 


he was constrained to turn aside 


scenes of abomination.’ ΤῸ us 
et cetera sidera tocuns, quasi coram inter- 
rogabat—rcllentne contueri iwane solunt 
potins mare superfundercnt adversus tegra- 
rum ercptores. Commotus his Avitus,” 
ἅς. The legate refused the request, 
but privately offered to Wfucalus lands 
for himself apart from the tribe, which 
that chief indignantly spurned. He 
tried to maintain himself in the lands, 
but was expelled by the Roman arms, 
and forced to seek a home among the 
other German tribes, all of whom re- 
fused. it. After much wandering and 
privation, the whole tribe of the An- 
sibarii was annihilated ; its warriors 
were all slain, its women and children 
sold as slaves. 

Lnotice this afflicting sequel, in order 
to show that the brave old chief was 
pleading before Avitus a iatter of life 
and death beth to himself and his 
tribe, and that the occasion was one 
least of all suited for a mere rhetorical 
prosopoparia, His appeal is one sincere 
and heartfelt to the personal feelings 
and sympathies of Hélios. 

Tacitus, in reporting the speech, ac- 
companics it with the gloss ‘ quasi 
coram,” to mark that the speaker here 
passes into a different order of ideas 
from that to which himself or his 
readers were accustomed. If Boiocalus 
could have heard, and reported to his 
tribe, an astronomical lecture, he would 
have introduced some explanation, in 
order to facilitate to his tribe the com- 
prehension of Hélios under a point of 
view so new to them. While Tacitus 
finds it necessary to illustrate by ἃ 
comment the personification of the sun, 
Boiocalus would have had some trouble 
to make his tribe comprehend the rc- 
ification of the god Helios, 
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these now appear puerile, though pleasing fancies, but to an 
Hotneric Greek they seemed perfectly natural and plausible. In 
his view, the description of the sun, as given in a modern astrono- 
mical treatise, would have appeared not merely absyrd, but repul- 
sive and impious. Even in later times, when the positive 


What we 
spirit of inquiry had made considerable progress, Anaxa- tel 
goras and other astronomers incurred the charge of !s κι 

. ΠΕΣ aio : Hea 
blasphemy for dispersonifying H¢lios, and trying to Greeks 
assign invariable laws to the solar phenomena.’ Per- "alitics. 


sonifying fiction was in this way blended by the Homeric Grecks 
with their conception of the physical phanomena before them, not 
simply in the way of poctical ornament, but as a genuine portion 
of their every-day belief. 

The gods and heroes of the land and the tribe belonged, in the 
conception of a Greck, alike to the present and to the past: he 
worshipped in their groves and at their festivals ; he invoked their 
protection®and believed in their superintending guardianship, even 
in his own day: but their more special, intimate, and sympathising, 


agency was cast back into the unrecorded past.” 


1 Physical astronomy was both new 
and accounted impious in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war: sce Plutarch, 
in his reference to that eclipse which 
proved so fatal to the Athenian army at 
Syracuse, in consequence of the religious 
feclings of Nikias: οὐ yap ἠνείχοντο τοὺς 
φυσικοὺς καὶ μετεωρυλέσχας τότε καλου- 
μένους, ὡς εἰς αἰτίας ἀλόγους καὶ δυνάμεις 
ἀπρονοήτους καὶ κατηναγκασμένα πάθη 
διατρίβοντας τὸ θεῖον (Plutarch, Nikias, 
ec, 23, and Periklés, ¢. 32; Dioddr. xii. 
39; Démétr, Phaler. ap. Diogen. Laért. 
ix.9.1), . 

“You strange man, Melétus,” said 
Sokratés, on his trial, to his accuser, 
“are You seriously affirming that I do 
not think Hélios and Seléné ty be gods, 
as the rest of mankind think?” ‘Cer- 


tainly not, men of tho Dikastery; (this | 


ts the reply of Mclétus), Sokratés says 
that the sun is a stone, and the moon 
earth.” “Why, my dear Melétus, you 
think you are preferring an accusation 
against Anaxagoras! You account these 
Dikasts so contemptibly ignorant as not 
to know that the books of Anaxagoras 
are full of such doctrines! Is it from 
me that the youth acquire such teach- 
ing, when they may buy the books for 
a drachma in the theatre, and may thus 
laugh me to scorn if I pretended to 
announce such views as my own—not to 


VoL, 1. 


To give suitable 


mention that they are in themselves so exc- 
travagant ?”'—(BddAws τε καὶ οὕτως ἄτοπα 
| ὄντα, Vato, Apolog. Sokrat. ec. 14, p. 
| 26.) 

The divinity of Helios and Seléné is 
emphatically set forth by Plato, Legg. 
ΧΟΡ. 486, 889, He permits physical 
astronomy only under great restrictions 
and to a limited extent, Compare 
Xenoph, Memor. iv. 7. 7; Diogen, 
Laért. ii. 8; Plutarch, De Stoicor. Re- 
pugnant, ον 40. p. 1053; and Schaubach 
ad Anaxagora I’ragmenta, p. 6. 

2 Hesiod, Catalog, Fragm. 76, p. 48, 
οὔ, Diintzer:— 


ἘΦναὶ yap τύτε δαῖτες ἔσαν ξυνοί τε θόωκοι, 
᾿Αθανάτοις τε θεοῖσι καταθνήτοις 7’ ἀνθρώποις. 


Both the Theogonia and the Works 
and Days bear testimony to the same 
| general feeling. Even the heroes of 
Homer suppose a preceding age, tho 
inmates of which were in nearer contact 
with the goda than they themselves 
(Odyss, viii, 223; Wiad, v. 3045 xii. 
; 382). Compare Catullus, Carm. 64; 
Epithalam, Peleds et Thetidos, v. 382- 
408, 

Menander the Rhetor (following ge- 
'nerally the steps of Dionys. Hal. Art, 
Rhetor. cap. 1-8) suggests to his fellow- 
citizens at Alexandria Tréas, proper and 
complimentary forms to invite a great 
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utterance to this general sentiment—to furnish body and move- 


Thegods ment and detail to these divine and heroic pre-existences, 
anherener Which were conccived only in shadowy outline,—to 
paerey cast lighten up the dreams of what the past must have been,! 


past and in the minds of those who knew not what it really had 


the mythes. bheen—such was the spontaneous aim and inspiration of 
productive genius in the commuuity, and such were the purfoses 
which the Grecian mythes pre-eminently accomplished. 

The love of antiquities, which Tacitus notices as so prevalent 
among the Greeks of his day,? was one of the earliest, the most 
durable, and the most widely diffused of the national propensities. 
But the antiquities of every state were divine and heroic, repro- 
ducing the lineaments, but disregarding the measure and lits, of 
ordinary humanity. The gods formed the starting-point, beyond 
which no man thouglit of looking, though some gods were more 
ancient than others: their progeny, the heroes, many of them 
sprung from human mothers, constitute an intermediate link be- 
tween god and man. The ancient epic usually recognises the pre- 
sence of a multitude of nameless men, but they are introduced 
chiefly for the purpose of filling the scene, and of executing the 
orders, celebrating the valour, and bringing out the personality, of 
(ἃ few divine or heroic characters.* It was the glory of bards and 
storytellers to be able to satisfy those religious and patriotic pre- 
dispositions of the public which caused the primary demand for 
their tales, and which were of a nature eminently inviting and 


man to visit their festival of the Smin- | Nordische und Deutsche Heldensage, 
thia:—&onep γὰρ ᾿Απόλλωνα πολλάκις | translated from P, A. Miiller, Introd, 
ἐδέχετο ἡ πόλις τοῖς Σμινθίοις, ἥνικα :Ῥ. 1.) 
ἐξῆν θεοὺς προφανῶς ἐπιδημεῖν » Titus visited the temple of the 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, οὕτω καὶ σε ἧ πόλις | Paphian Venus in Cyprus, “spectata 
νὺν προσδέχεται (περὶ ᾿Επιδεικτικ. 8. iv. | opulentid donisqne reguim, quaque alis 
ὁ. 14, ap. Walz. Coll. Rhetor. t. ix. B. | Aegan autiquitatibus Greccrunr genus 
304). Menander seems to have been a | tneerte vetustuté adfingit, de navigatione 
native of Alexandria Tréas, though Sui- ᾿ primum consuluit.” (Tacit, Hist, ii, 
das calls him a Laodicean (see Walz. | 4-5.) 
Pref. ad Ὁ. ix. p. xv.-xx.; and περὶ 3 Aristotel. Problem, xix. 48. Of δὲ 
Σμινθιακῶν, rect. iv.c. 17). The festival | ἡγεμόνες τῶν ἀρχαίων μόνοι ἦσαν ἥρωες" 
of the Sminthia lasted down to his time,4 οὗ δὲ λαοὶ ἄνθρωποι. Istros followed 
embracing the whole duration of pagan- | this opinion algo: but the more common 
ism from Homer downwards. view seeins to have considered all who 

1p, A. Miiller observes justly in his | combated at Troy as heroes Re Schol. 
Suga- Bibliothek, in reference to the Ice- | Iliad. ii, 110; xv. 231), and so Hesiod 
landic mythes, “In dem Mythischen | treats them (Opp. Di, 158), 
wird das Leben der Vorzeit dargegtellt, In reference to the Trojan war, Aris- 
wie es wirklich dem kindlichen Ver- | totle says—na@dmep ἐν τοῖς Ἡρωϊκοῖς 
stande, der jugendlichen Einbildungs- | περὶ Πριάμου μυθεύεται. (Ethic, Nicom. 
kraft, und dem vollen Herzen, erscheint.” | i, 9; compare vii, 1.) 

(Lange’s Untersuchungen iiber die 
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expansive. For Grecian religion was many-sided and many- 
coloured ; it comprised a great multiplicity of persons, |. 

Β . es +, Marked and 
together with much diversity in the types of character ; it mauitoia 


types of the 


divinised every vein and attribute 9f humanity, the lofty temeric 

as well as the mean—the tender as well as the warlike— °"* 

the self-devoting and adventurous as well as the Jaughter-loving 
and sensual. We shall hereafter reach a time when philosophers 
protested against such identification of the gods with the more 
vulgar appetites and enjoyments, believing that nothing except the 
spiritual attributes of man could properly be transferred to super- 
human beings, and drawing their predicates respecting the gods 
exclusively from what was awful, majestic, and terror-striking, in 
human affairs. Such restrictions on the religious fancy ;vere con- 
tinnally on the increase, aud the mystic and didactic stamp which 
marked the last century of paganism in the days of Julian and 
Libanius, contrasts forcibly with the concrete and vivacious forms, 
full of vigorous impulse and alive to all the capricious gusts of the 
human temperament, which people the Homeric Olympus." At 


1 Generation by a god is treated in | may be able to make out that he really 
the old poems as an act entirely human | is the son of some god; for inany who 
and physical (ἐμίγη -- παρελέξατο); and} seem to be from men, are really seat 
this was the common opinion in the | down by (od and aro emanations from the 
days of Plato (Plato, Apology. Socrat. ον. Supreme Potency---toddol τὸ μὲν δοκεῖν 
15, p. 15); the hero Astrabakus is | ἐξ ἀνθρώπων εἰσὶ, τῇ δ᾽ ἀληθείᾳ παρὰ τοῦ 
father of the Lacedwmonian king De- θεοῦ καταπέμπονται καί εἰσιν ἀπόβῤῥοιαι 
maratus (Herod. vi. 66). [Herodotus | ὄντως τοῦ xpelrrovos: καὶ γὰρ Ἡρακλῆς 
does not believe the story told hin at | ἐνομίζετο μὲν ᾿Αμφιτρύωνος, τῇ δὲ ἀλη- 
Babylon respecting Belus (i, 182).J θείᾳ ἦν Διός. Οὕτω καὶ βασιλεὺς ὁ ἡμέ- 
Euripidés sometimes expresses disap-| τέρὸς τὸ μὲν δοκεῖν ἐξ ἀνθρώπων, τῇ δὲ 
probation of the idea (fon, 350), but | ἀληθείᾳ τὴν καταβολὴν οὐράνοθεν ἔχει, 
Plato passed among a large portion of | &ec. (Menander ap, Walz. Collect. Rhe- 
his admirers for the actual son of Apollo, | tor. t. ix. c. i, p. 21%). Again—rep) 
and his reputed father Aristo on marry- Σμινθιακῶν - -Zebs γένεσιν παιδῶν 8 7- 
ing was admonished in a dream to re-| μιουργεῖν ἐνενόησε ---᾽ Ἀπόλλων Thy 
Spect the person of his wife Periktiond, | ’AckAntiod γένεσιν ἐδημιούργησε, 
then pregnant by Apollo, until after | p. 822-327; compare Hermogenda, 
the birth of the child Plato (Plutarch, | about the story of Apollo and Daphné, 
Quest. Sympos. p. 717. viii. 1; Diogen. | Progymnasm, ον. 4; and Julian. Orat. 
Laért. iii, 2; Origen, cont, Cela. i. p,| vii. p. 220, 

29). Plutarch (in Life of Numa, ce. The contrast of the pagan phrasevlogy 
4; compare Life of Théseus, 2) dia- | of this age (Menander had himself com- 
cusses the subject, and is inclined to | posed a hymn of invocation to Apollo— 
disallow everything beyond mental! περὶ Ἐγκωμίων, c. 3, ὑ, ix. p. 156, Walz.) 
sympathy, and tenderness in a god: | with that of Homer is very worthy of 
Pausaniag’ deals timnidly with it, and is | notice. In the Hesiodie Catalogue of 
not always consistent with himself; | Women much was said respecting the 
while the later rhetora spiritualise it | marriages and amours of the gods, 80 ag 
altogether. Menander, περὶ ’Emdeurt- | to furnish many suggestions, like the 
κῶν (towards the’ end of the third cen- | love-songs of Sapphd, to the composers 
tury B.c.), prescribes rules for praising | of Epithalamic Odes (Menand. 1d. sect. 
a king: you are to praise him for the | iv. c. 6, p. 268). J 

8ens to which he belongs: perhaps you| ©Menander gives a gare of a prose 

υ «4 


= 
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present, however, we have only to consider the early, or Homeric 
and Hesiodic paganism, and its operations in the genesis of the 
ΤΥ mythical narratives. We cannot doubt that it supplicd 
which they the most powerful stimulus, and the only one which the 
the mytho- times adinitted, to the creative faculty of the people ; as 
meleteul'~ well from the sociability, the gradations, and the mutual 
action and reaction of its gods and heroes, as from the amplitude, 
the variety, aud the purely human cast, of its fundamental types. 

Though we may thus explain the mythopocic fertility of the 
Greeks, [am far from pretending that we can render any suffi- 
cient account of the supreme beauty of their chief epic and artistical 
productions. There is something in the first-rate productions of 
individual genius which lies beyond the compass of philosophical 
theory: the special breath of the Muse (to speak the language of 
ancient Greece) must be present in order to give them being. 
Even among her votaries, many are called, but few are chosen ; 
and the peculiarities of those few remain as yet her own secret. 

We shall not however forget that Grecian language was also an 
indispensable requisite to the growth and beauty of Grecian mythes 
—its richness, its flexibility and capacity of new combinations, tts 
vocalic abundance aud metrical pronunciation; and many even 
among its proper names, by their analogy to words really signifi- 
cant, gave direct oceasion to explanatory or illustrative stories. 
Etymological mythes are found in sensible proportion among the 
whole number. 

To understand properly then the Grecian mythes, we must try 
to identify ourselves with the state of mind of the original mytho- 
poic age; a process not very casy, since it requires us to adopt a 
string of poetical fancies not simply as realities, but as the govern- 
ing realities of the menfal system ;' yet a process which would only 


hymn fit to be addressed to the Smin- | and fears, and means of socialising in- 
thian Apollo (p.820); the spiritual cha- 1 fluence to men of genius, at a time 
ractor of which hymn forms the most | when reason was yet asleep. He points 
pont contrast with the Homeric} out the personifying instinct (‘istinto 

ymin to the same god. d’ animazione) as the spontaneous philo- 

1 The mental analogy between theearly | sophy of man, ‘to make himself the 
stages of human civilisation and the | rule of the universe,” and to suppose 
childhood of the individual is forcibly | everywhere a quasi-human agency as 
and frequently set forth in the works of | the determining cause. remarks 
Vico. That eminently original thinker | that in an age of fancy and feeling, the 
dwells upon the poetic and religious | conceptions and language of poetry co- 
susceptibilities as the first to develope | incide with those of reality and common 
themselves in the human mind, and as | life, instead of standing apart as a sepa- 
furnishing not merely connecting threads | rate vein, These views are repeated 
for the explanation of sensible phzeno- | frequently (and with some variations of 
mena, but also aliment for the hopes | opinion as he grew older) in his Latin 
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reproduce something analogous 


293 


to our own childhood. The age 


was one destitute both of recorded history and of positive science, 
but full of imagination and sentiment and religious inpressibility. 
From these sources sprung that smultitude of supposed persons 
around whom all combinations of sensible phenomena were 
grouped, and towards whom curiosity, sympathies and reverence 


were carnestly directed. 


The adveutures of such persons were the 


only aliment suited at once both to the appetites and to the com- 


work De Uno Universi Juris Principio, as 
well as in the two successive réditctions 
of his great Italian work, Nefenia Norn 
(it must be added that Vico as an expo- 
sitor is prolix, and does not do justice 
to his own powers of original thought) : 
Iscleet the following from the second 
edition of the latter treatise, published 
by himself in 1744, Melle Metufision 
Portion (seo vol, v. p. 189 of Ferrari’s 
edition of his Works, Milan, 1836): 
© Adunque Ja sapienza poetica, che fu 
la prima sapienza della Gentiliti, dovette 
incominciare de una Metatisica, non 


rayionata cd astratia, qual ἃ questa or | 


ΔΜ] addottrinati, ma sentida ed inune- 
“παι, quale dovett’ essere di tai primi 
uomini, siccome quelli ch’ erano di nian 
raziocinio, e tutti robusti Sensi ὁ vigoro- 
sissime fantasie, come ἃ stato nelle 
devnith (the Avioms) stabilito. Questa 
fu la lore propria poesia, la qual in essi 
funa ἔοι] εν loro connaturale, perche 
erano di tali sensi ὁ di si fatte fantasic 
naturalmente forniti, nata da igaorania 
ai cagioni—la qual fu loro madre di 
maraviglia di tutte le cose, che quelli 


ignoranti di tutte Je cose fortemente | 


aminiravano. Tal poesia incomincid in 


essi divina: perchd nello stesso tempo Ι 


cl’ essi imimaginavano le 
cose, che sentivano ed ammiravano, 
essere Dei, come ora il confermiamo 
con gli Americani, i quali tutte le cose 


cagioni delle 


. : ge 1 
che superano la loro picciol capaciti, 
dicono esser Dei .... nello stesso | 


tempo, diciamo, alle cose aminirate 
davano 1° essere di sostanze dalla pro- 


pria lor idea: ch’ ὃ appunto Ia natura ! 


dei fanciulli, che oxserviamo prendere 


tra mani cose inaniinate, e trastullarsi | 


© favellat¥i, come fusscro quelle per- 
sone vive. In cotal guisa i primi uomini 
delle nazioni gentili, come fanciulli del 
hascente gener umano, della lor idea 
creavan essi le cose... . per la loro 
robusta ignoranza, il facevano in forza 
@ una corpulentissima fantasia, e perch’ 
ra corpolentissima, il facevano con una 
Maravigliosa sublimita, tal e tanta, che 


| perturbava all’ eccesso essi medesimi, 
i che fingendo Je si creavano, κως Di 
| questa natura di cose wmane resto eterna 
! propricti spiegata con nobil espressione 
(da Tacito, che vanamente gli uomini 
spaventati flnguat stnud creduntque.” 
After describing the condition of rude 
‘inen, terrified with thunder and other 
| vast atmospheric phanomena, Vieo pro- 
veceds (th, p. 172)—‘t In tal casu la 
lhatura dela mente umana porta ch’ 
; Ha attribuisea all’ effetto Ia sua natura: 
ie da natura loro era in tale stato d’ 
i uomini tutti robuste forze di corpo, 
‘che urlando, brontolando, spiegavano le 
| loro violentissime passioni, si finsero il 
; Cielo esser un gran corpo aniiato, che 
{per tal aspetto chiamavano Giove, cho 
| col fischio dei fulunini ὁ col fragore die 
j tuoni volesse lor dire qualche cosa... 
ΕΙΣ Ε᾽ fanno di tutta la natura un vasto 
; corpo animato, che senta passioni ed 
j efletti.” 
Now the contrast with wnodern habits 

of Shaught :— 

Z % “a siccome ora per Ja natura delle 
noe umane inenti troppo ritirata dai 
sensi nel medesimno volgo--con Je tante 
astrazioni, di quante sono piene le lingue 
—-con tanti vecaboli astratti—e di 
troppo assottiglianta con | arti dello 
i xcrivere,” 6. quasi spiritualezzata con la 
| pratica dei uumeri- cf ὁ uralmente 
acgato di poter formere la vasta imagine 
di cotal donna che dicono Natura sim- 
patctica, che mentre con la bocea dicono, 
| non hanno nulla in lor mente, perocche 
ila lor mente ὃ dentro il falso, che ἃ 
nulla; né sono soccorsi dalla fantasia a 
‘poterne formare una falsa vastissima 
‘jinagine. Cosi ora οἱ ὁ naturabnente nie- 
gato di poter entrare nella vaste inanigina- 

tive di quei primi nomini, le menti dei 
1 qual di nulla crano_ assottigliate, di 

nulla astratte, di nulla dpiritualezzate 
Onde Cergino sopra ch’ ora 
| appene mntender ἡ ho, uffutto unnagmar 
non si puo, coni§ pensassero i primi 
uomini che fondarono la umanith gen- 
| tilesca.” 


Ϊ 
| 
' 
i 
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prehension of an early Greek; and the mythes which detailed 
them, while powerfully interesting his ‘emotions, furnished to him 
at the same time a quasi-history and quasi-philosophy. They 
filled up the vacuum of the unrecorded past, and explained many 
rasy faith Οἵ the puzzling incognita of the present.' Nor need we 
Pepe Wonder that the same plausibility which captivated his 
eee imagination and his feclings, was sufficient to engender 
spontancous belief; or rather that no question, as to truth or false- 
hood of the narrative, suggested itself to his mind. Tis faith is 


ready, literal and uninquiring, apart from all thought of discrimi- 


nating fact from fiction, or of detecting hidden and symbolised 
meaning ; it is enough that what he hears be intrinsically plausible 
and seductive, and that there be no special cause to provoke doubt. 
And if indeed there were, the poet overrules such doubts by the 
holy and all-sufficient authority of the Muse, whose omniscience 
is the warrant for his recital, as her inspiration is the cause of 
his success. 

The state of mind, and the relation of speaker to hearers, thus 
depicted, stand clearly marked in the terms and tenor of the 
ancient epic, if we only put a plain meaning upon what we read. 
The poet—like the prophet, whom he so much resembles—sings 


10, Muller, in his Profegamene iu! May, 1845, on the Mcroen-Geschichten of 
einer wissenschuftlichen Mythologie (cap, | Nicbuhr. 
iv. p. 108), has pointed out the mistake Jacob Grimm, in the preface to his 
of supposing that there existed ovigin- | Deutsehe Mythologie (p. 1, lst edit. Gitt. 
ally some nucleus of pure reality as the | 1835), pointedly insists on the distine- 
starting-point of the mythes, ayd that | tion between ‘‘Saqge” and history, as 
upon this, nucleus fiction was superin- | well as upon the fact that the former 
duced afterwards: he maintains that | has its chief root in religious belief. 
the real and the ideal were blended | ‘Legend and history (he says) are 
together in the primitive conception of | powers cach by itself, adjoining indeed 
the mythes. Respecting the general | on the confines, bnt having each its own 
state of mind out of which the mythes | separate and exclusive ground;” also p. 
γον, see.gspecially pages 78 and 110 of | xxvii. of the same introduction. 
that worf¥which is everywhere full of | A view substantially similar is adopted 
instruction on the subject of the Grecian | by William Grimm, the other of the two 
mythes, and is eminently suggestive? | distinguished brothers whose labours 
even where the positions of the author | have so much elucidated Teutonic phi- 
are not completely made out. lology and antiqnitics. He examines 

The short Heldensaye der Griechen by | the extent to which cither historical 
Nitzch (Kiel, 1842, t. v.) contains more | matter of fact or historical names can 
of just and original thought on the sub- | be traced in the Deutsche Heldensage ; 
ject of the Grecian mythes than any | and he comes to the conclusion that the 
work with which I am acquainted. I | former is next to nothing, the latter not 
embrace completely the subjective point | considerable. He draws particular at- 
of view in which ho regards them; and | tention to the fact that the audience for 
although I have profited muck from | whom these poems were intended had 
reading his short ᾿ς...» [may mention | not learned to distinguish history from 
that, before I ever si¢ it, I had enforced | poetry (W. Grimm, Deutsche Heldensage, 
the same reasoning: on the subject in | pp. 8, 337, 342, 345, 399, Gott. 1829). 
an article in the Westminster Review, 
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under heavenly guidance, inspired by the goddess to whom he 
has prayed for her assisting impulse. She puts the word 
into his mouth and the incidents into his mind: he is 
a privileged man, chosen as her ,organ and speaking 
from her revelations! As the Muse grants the gift 
of song to whom she will, so she sometimes in her anger 
snatches it away, and the most consummate human genius is then 
left silent and helpless.’ It is true that these expressions, of the 
Muse inspiring and the poet singing a tale of past times, have 
passed from the ancient epic to compositions produced under very 
different circumstances, and have now degencrated into ummeaning 
forms of speech; but they gained curreney originally in their 
genuine and literal acceptation. If poets had from the beginning 
written or recited, the predicate of singing would never have been 
ascribed to them; nor would it ever have become customary to 
employ the naine of the Muse as a die to be stamped on licensed 
fiction, unless the practice had begun when her agency was invoked 
and hailed in perfect good faith. Belief, the fruit of deliberate 
inquiry and a rational scrutiny of evidence, is in such an age un- 
known, The simple faith of the time slides in unconsciously, when 
the imagination and feeling are exalted; and inspired authority 
is at once understood, easily admitted, and implicitly confided in. 
The word mythe (μῦθος, fabula, story), in its original meaning, 
signified simply a statement or current narrative, without 
any connotative implication either of truth or falsehood. 


Pocts—re- 
ceive their 
matter from 
the divine 
inspiration 
of the Muse. 


Meaning of 
the word 


Σ Ν 2 2 miythe— 
Subsequently the meaning of the word (in Latin and origina— 
ἰδ altered, 


Suglish a3 well as in Greck) changed, and came to carry 
with it the idea of an old personal narrative, always uncertified, 
sometimes untrue or avowedly fictitious.’ And this change was the 
result of a silent alteration in the mental state of the society,—of a 


1 Hesiod, Theogon, 32.— 
++... ἐνέπνευσαν δέ (the Muses) μοι αὐδὴν 
Gcinv, ὡς κλείοιμι τά τ᾽ ἐσσόμενα, πρό τ᾽ ἐόντα, 
Καὶ με κέλονθ' ὑμνεῖμ μακάρων γένος αἰὲν 

ἐόντων, ἄο. 
Odyas, xxii, 347; viii. 63, 73, 481, 489. 
Anuddon’ . ... ἢ σέ ye Μοῦσ᾽ ἐδίδαξε, 
Διὸς παῖς, ἢ σέγ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων: that is, De- 
modokus has either been inspired as a 
pdet by the Muse, or as a prophet by 
Apollo: for the Homeric Apollo is not 
the god of song. Kalchas the prophet 
Teceives his inspiration from Apollo, 
who confers upon him the same know- 
ledge both of past and future as the 
Muses give to Hesiod {Iliad, i. 69) :— 


Κάλχας Θεστορίδης, οἰωνοπόλων ΒΡ ἄριστος 

“ὅς ἤδὴ τά τ' ἐόντα, τά τ᾽ ἐσσόμενα, πρό 7’ 
ἐόντα 

“Hy διὰ μαντοσύνην, τὴν οἱ πόρε Φοῖβος ᾿Λπόλ- 


λων. 

Also Πιδᾷ, ii. 485, 

Both the μάντις and the ἀοιδὸς are 
standing, recognised professions (Odyss. 
xvii, 383), like the physician and the 
carpenter, δημιόεργοι. 

7 liad, ii, 599. 

3 In this later sense it stands pointedly 
opposed to ἱστορία, histury, which seems 
originally to have desiguated matter of 
fact, present and seen by the describer, 
or the result of his eae inquiries 
(see Herodot. i, 1; Verrius Flacc. ap. 
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transition on the part of the superior minds (and more or less on 
the part of all) to a stricter and more elevated canon of credibility, 
in consequence of familiarity with recorded history and its essential 
tests, affirmative as well as negative. Among the original hearers 
of the mythes, all such tests were unknown: they had not yet 
learned the lesson of critical disbelief: the mythe passed unques- 
tioned from the mere fact of its currency, and from its harmony 
with existing sentiments and preconceptions. The very circum- 
stances which contributed to rob it of literal belief in after-time, 
strengthened its hold upon the mind of the Homeric man. Ie 
looked for wonders and unusual combinations in the past; he ex- 
pected to hear of gods, heroes and men, moving and operating 
together upon earth; he pictured to himself the fore-time as a 
theatre in which the gods interfered directly, obviously, and. fre- 
quently, for the protection of their favourites and the punishment 
of their foes. The rational conceptjon, then only dawning in his 
mind, of a systematic course of nature, was absorbed by this fervent 
and lively faith, And if he could have been supplied with as per- 
fect and philosophical a history of his own real past time, as we 
are now cuabled to furnish with regard to the last century of Eng- 
land or France, faithfully recording all the snecessive events, and 
accounting for them by known positive laws, but introducing no 
area special interventions of Zeus and Apollo—such a history 
actual history would have appeared to him not merely unholy and un- 
ey impressive, but destitute of all plausibility or title to 
“res eredenee. It would have provoked in him the same 
fecling of incredulous aversion as a description of the sun (to re- 
peat the previous illustration) in a modern book on scicntific 
astronomy. i : 

To us these mythes are interesting fictions ; to the TTomeric and 
Hesiodic audience they were “rerum divinarum et humanarum 
scientia,”—an aggregate of religious, physical, and historical reve- 
lations, rendered more captivating, but not less true and real, by 


Aul. Gell. v. 18; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 
iii, 12; and the observations of Dr. 
Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 59). : 

The original use of the word λόγος 
was the same as that of μῦθος---ἃ cur- 
rent tale true or false, as the case might 
be; and the term designating a person 
much conversant with the old legends 
(Adyios) is derived from it (Herod. i. 1; 
ii. 3). .Hekateeus and Herodotus both 


use Adyos in this sense. Herodotus calls 
both Asop and Hekatzus λογοποιοί (ii. 
134-143). 

Aristotle (Metaphys. i. p. 8, ed. 
Brandis) seeins to use μῦθος in this 
sense, where he says—8&.d καὶ φιλόμνθος 
ὁ φιλόσοφός πώς ἐστιν" ὁ γὰρ μῦθος avy- 
κεῖται ἐκ θαυμασίων, &c. In the same 
treatise (xi. p. 254), he uses it to signify 
fabulous amplification and transforma- 
tion of a doctrine true in the main. 
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the bright colouring and fantastic shapes in which they were pre- 
sented. Throughout the whole of “imythe-bearing [ellas”! they 
formed the staple of the uninstructed Greek mind, upon which 
history and philosophy were by so slow degrees superinduced ; and 
they continued to be the aliment of ordinary thought and conversa- 
tion, even after history and philosophy had partially supplanted the 
mythical faith among the leading men, and disturbed it more or 
less in the ideas of all. The men, the women, and the children of 
the remote démes and villages of Greece, to whom Thucydidés, 
Hippokratés, Aristotle, or Ilipparchus were unknown, still conti- 
παρὰ to dwell upon the local fables which formed ‘their religious 
and patriotic antiquity. And Pausanias, even in his tine, beard 
everywhere divine or heroic legends yet alive, precisely of the type 
of the old epic; he found the conceptions of religious and mythical 
faith co-existent with those of positive science, and contending 
against them at more or less of odds, according to the temper of 
the individual. Now it is the remarkable characteristic of the 
Hlomeric age, that no such co-existence or contention had yet 
begun, The religions and mythical point of view covers, 
for the most part, all the phenomena of nature; while 
the conception of invari@ble sequence exists duly in the 
background, itself personified under the name of the 
Mure, or Fates, and produced generally as an exception 
to the omnipotence of Zeus for all ordinary purposes. Voluntary 
agents, visible and invisible, impel and govern everything. Morcover 
this point of view is universal throughout the community,—adopted 


Mythical 
faith and 
religious 
point of 
view -parne 
mount in the 
Tlomertc age. 


' qui ont pu fournir a Tite Live une por- 


1M, Ampre, in his [Histoire 1 iltérair 
tion de son histoire, Ja Saga doit étre 


dela France (ch, viii. vo i. p. 310)> dis- 


tinguishes the Saga (which corresponds 
as nearly as possible with the Greek 
μῦθος, λόγος, ἐπιχώριος λόγος), aS ἃ SpC- 
cial product of the intellect, not capable 
of being correctly designated either as 
history, or as fiction, or as philosophy :— 

“Tl est un pays, la Scandinavie, oit 


la tradition racontée s’est développée . 


plus completement qu’ailleurs, ott ses 
produits ont été plus soigneusement 
recueillis et mieux conserves: dans ce 
pays, ils ont regu un nom particulier, 
dont I'équivalent exact ne se trouve pas 
hors des langues Germaniques: c’est le 
mot Saga, Sage, ce qu'on dit, ce qu'on 
raconte,—la tradition orale, Si l'on 
prend ce mot non dans une acception 
restreinte, mais dans le sens général vd 
le prenait Niebuhr quand il l'appliquoit, 
par exemple, aux traditions populaires 


comptée parmi les produits spontanés 
de Vinnagination humaine. La Saga a 
son existence propre comme Ja poésie, 
comme Vhistoire, corame je roman. 
Elle n'est pas la poésic, parcequ’elle 
| nest pas chantée, mais parlée; elle nest 
i pas Vhistoire, parcequ’elle ext dénuée 
de critique; elle mest pas le roman, 
'parcequ’ello est sincere, parceyn’clly a 
' foi & ce qu’elle racoute. Elle n’invente 
“pas, mais répete: elle peut se tromper, 
‘mais elle ne ment jamais, Ce récit sou- 
veut merveilleux, quo personne ne fa- 
: brique gciemment, ct que tout le monde 
‘alttre et falsific sans le youloir, qui 50 
| perpétue ἃ la maniére des chants primi- 
‘ tifs et populaires, —ce recit, quand il se 
eepuar ted non ἃ un heros, mais & un 
| gaint, s’appelle une légende. 
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with equal fervour, and carried out with equal consistency, by the 
loftiest minds and by the lowest. The great man of that day is 
he who, penctrated like others with the general faith, and never 
onée imagining any other system of nature than the agency of 
these voluntary Beings, can clothe them im suitable circumstances 
and details, and exhibit in living body and action those types which 
his hearers dimly prefigure. 

Ifistory, philosophy, &c., properly so called and conforming to 
our ideas (of which the subsequent Grecks were the first creators), 
never belonged to more than a comparatively small number of 
thinking men, though their influence indirectly affected more or 
less the whole national mind. But when positive science and cri- 
ticism, and the idea of an invariable sequence of events, came to 
supplant in the more vigorous intellects the old mythical creed of 
cantuat ace OHMIpresent personification, an_ inevitable scission was 
velopment — produced between the instructed few and the remaining 
cline pain community. The opposition between the scientific and 
of view-- its oo . es . - . ; 
opposition to. the religious pomt of view was not slow in manifesting 
the religious ΘΟ] δ: in general language, indeed, both might seem to 
stand together, but in every particular case the admission of one 
involved the rejection of the other. Acc8rding to the theory which 
then became predominant, the course of nature was held to move 
invariably on, by powers and attributes of its own, unless the gods 
chose to interfere and reverse it; but they had the power of inter- 
fering as often and to as great an extent as they thought fit. Here 
the question was at once opened, respecting a great variety of par- 
ticular phanomena, whether they were to be regarded as natural 
or miraculous. No constant or discernible test could be suggested 
to discriminate the two: every man was called upon to settle the 
doubt for himself, and each settled it according to the extent of his 
knowledge, the force of his logic, the state of his health, his hopes, 
his fears, and many other considerations affecting his separate con- 
clusion. In a question thus perpetually arising, and full of prac- 
tical consequences, instructed minds, like Periklés, Thucydidés, 
and Euripides, tended more and more to the scientific point of 
view,' in cases where the general public were constantly gravitating 
towards the religious. 


1 See Plutarch, Perikl. capp. 5, 32,38; ; interpretation of curious incidents in 
Cicero, De Republ. i. 15-16 ed. Maii. the vegetable world to the religious 
The phytologist Theophrastus, in his | interpretation of them which he found 
valuable collection of fnets respecting ; current. Anomalous phenomena in the 
vegetable organisation, is often under | growth or decay of trees were construed 
the necessity of opposing his scientific | as signs from the gods, and submitted 
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The age immediately prior to this unsettled condition of thought 
is the really mythopaic age; in which the creative faculties of the 
society know no other employment, and the mass of the society no 
other mental demand. The perfect expression of such a γιγινορῷις 
period, in its full peculiarity and grandeur, is to be found Sj ;%erler 
in the Iliad and Odyssey,—poems of which we cannot δμ: 
determine the exact date, but which scem both to have existed 
prior to the first Olympiad, 776 3.c., our earliest trustworthy mark 
of Grecian time. For some time after that eveut, the mythopaic 
tendencies continued in vigour ( Arktinus, Leschés, Eumélus, and 


to a prophet for explanation (see Histor, | seem to have regarded it as harmonising 
Plantar. ii. $5 iv. 155 v. 3), Ὁ with the general views of Hippokratés, 
We may remark, however, that the In the excellent Prolegomena of M. 
old faith had still a certain hold over | Littré to his edition of Hippokratés (ὦν 
his mind. In commenting on the story | i. p. 76) will be found an inedited seho- 
of the willow-tree at Philippi, and the | lium, wherein the opinion of Baceheius 
venerable old plane-tree at Antandros ! and other physicians is given, that the 
(more than sixty feet high, and requir- | affections of the plague were to be looked 
ing fonr men to grasp it round in the “upon as divine, inasmuch as the disease 
girth), having been blown down by a! came fromm God; and also the opinion 
high wind, and afterwards spontaneously | of Xenophon, the friend of Praxagoras, 
resuming their crect posture, he offers | that the “genus of days of crisis” in 
some explanation how such a phano- | fever was divine; “ For (said Xenophon) 
menon might have happened, but he | just as the Dioskuri, being gods, appear 
adinits, at the end, that theme wy be (0 the mariner in the sterm and bring 
something extra-natural in the case, | him salvation, so also do the days of 
᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν tows ἔξω φυσικῆς αἰτίας crisis, when they arrive, in fever.” 
ἔστιν, Χο. (De Caus. Plant. v. 4): see a) Galen, in commenting upon this doc- 
similar iiracle in reference to the cedar- | trine of Xenophdén, says that the author 
tree of Vespasian (Tacit. Hist. ii. 78). |, “has expressed his own individual feel- 
Kuripidés, in his lost tragedy called | ing, but has no way set forth the opinion 
Μελανίππιη Zoph, placed in the mouth | of Hippokratés:” Ὁ δὲ τῶν κρισίμων 
of Melauippé a formal discussion and 1 γένος ἡμερῶν εἰπὼν εἶναι θεῖον, ἑαυτοῦ τι 
confutation of the whole doctrine of πάθος ὡμολόγησεν: οὐ μὴν “Ἱπποκράτους 
τέρατα, or supernatural indications | ye τὴν γνώμην ἔδειξεν (Galen, Opp. t. v. 
(Dionys. Halicar. Ars Rhetor. p. 500-' p. b20, ed. Basil), 
3955, Reisk.). Compare the Fables of The comparison of the Dieskuri ap- 
Pheedrus, fii. 3; Plutarch, Sept. Sap.) pealed to by Xenophdn is a precise re- 
Conviv. ch. 3, p. 149; and the curious | production of their function as described 
philosophical explanation by which the ; in the Homeric Hymn (Hymn xxxiii. 
Jearned men of Alexandria tranquillised | 10): his personification of the ‘ days of 
the alarms of the vulgar, on occasion of | crisis”? mtroduces the old religions 
the serpent said to have been seen en- | agency to fill up a gap in his medical 
1 
+ 
i 


t 
| 
i 
1 
Ϊ 
| 
i 
i 


twined round the head of the crucified Ὁ science. 
Jleomenés (Plutarch, Kleomen. e. 39). lannex an illustration from the Hin- 
It is one part of the duty of an able | doo vein of thought:-— ‘It is a rule 
physician, according to the Hippokratic ' with the Hindoos to bury, and not to 
treatise called Prognosticon (c. 1, ὅν 2, τ burn, the bodies of those who dic of the 
Pp. 112, ed, Littré), when he visits his small pox: for (say they) the small pox 
patient, to examine whether there is ‘ is not only caused by the goddess Davey, 
anything divine in the malady, ἅμα δὲ | but is, in fact, Lurey herself; and to 
kal ef τι θεῖον ἔνεστιν ἐν τῇσι νούσοισι: ; burn the body of a person affected with 
this, however, does not agree with the | this disease, is, in reality, neither more 
memorable doctrine laid down in the | nor less than fo burn the goddess.” (Slee- 
treatise, De Aire, Locis et Aquis (6, ! man, Rambles and Revollections, &e., 
22, p. 78, ed. Littré), and cited here- | vol. i. ch. xxv. p. 221.) 
after, in this chapter. Nor does Galen 
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seemingly most of the Hesiodic poems, fall within or shortly after 
the first century of recorded Olympiads); but from and after this 
first century, we may trace the operation of causes which gradually 
enfecbled and narrowed them, altering the point of view from which 
the, mythes were looked at. What these causes were, it will be 
necessary bricfly to intimate. 

The foremost and most general of all is, the expansive force of 
Expansive Grecian intellect itself,—-a quality in which this re- 
ἐμ ΓΦ —markable people stand distinguished from all their 
intellect. neighbours and contemporaries. Most, if not all nations 
have had mythes, but no nation except the Greeks have imparted 
to them immortal charm and universal interest; and the same 
mental capacities, which raised the great men of the poetic age to 
this exalted level, also pushed forward their successors to outgrow 
the carly faith in which the mythes had been generated and 
accredited. 

One great mark, as well as means, of such intellectual expansion, 
was the habit of attending to, recording, and combining, positive 
and present facts, both domestic and foreign. In the genuine 
Grecian epic, the theme was an unknown and aoristic past ; but 
even as carly as the Works and Day8 of Lesiod, the present 
begins to figure. The man who tills the earth appears in his own 
solitary nakedness, apart from gods and heroes—bound indeed by 
serious obligations to the gods, but contending against many 
difficulties which are not to be removed by simple reliance on 
their help. The poet denounces his age in the strongest terms, 
as miserable, degraded, and profligate. Ile looks back with 
reverential envy to the extinct heroic races who fought at Troy 
and Thébes. Yet bad as the present time is, the Muse con- 
descends to look at it along with him, and to prescribe rules for 
human life—with the assurance that if a man be industrious, 
frugal, provident, just and friendly in his dealings, the gods will 
Transition recompense him with affluence and security. Nor does 
pMiveana the ‘Muse disdain, while holding out such promise, to 
present fact. Gast herself into the most homely details of present 
existence, and to give advice thoroughly practical and calculating. 
Men whose minds were full of the heroes of Homer, called Hesiod 
in contempt the poet of the Ilelots. The contrast between the 
two is certainly a remarkable proof of the tendency of Greek 
poetry towards the present and the positive. 

Other manifestations of the same tendency become visible in the 
age of Archilochus (s. c. 680-660). In an age when metrical 
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composition and the living voice are the only means whereby the 
productive minds of a community make themselves felt, the 
invention of a new metre, new forms of song and recitation, or 
diversified accompaniments, constitute an epoch, The iambic, 
elegiac, choric, and lyric poctry, from Archilochus downwards,eall 
indicate purposes in the poet, and impressibilities of the hearers, 
very different from those of the ancient epic. In all of them the 
personal feeling of the poct and the specialties of present rhe pact 
time and place, are brought prominently forward; while (roms ts. 
in the Homeric hexameter the poet is a mere nameless Prec) time 
organ of the historical Muse—the hearers are content #8 

to learn, believe, and feel, the incidents of a foregone world—- 
and the tale is hardly less suitable to one time and place than to 
another. The iambic metre (we are told) was first suggested 
to Archilochus by the bitterness of his own private antipathies ; 
and the mortal wounds inflicted by Ins lanpoous, upon the indi- 
viduals against whom they were directed, still remain attested, 
though the verses themselves have perished. It was the metre 
(according to the well-known judgement of Aristotle) most nearly 
approaching to common speech, and well-suited both to the coarse 
vein of sentiment, and to the smart and emphatic diction of its in- 
ventor.' Simonidés of Amorgus, the younger contemporary of 
Archilochus, employed the same metre, with less bitterness, but 
with an anti-heroie tendency not less decided. His remaining 
fragments present a mixture of teaching and sarcasm, having a 
distinct bearing upon actual life,* and carrying out the spirit 
which partially appears in the Ilesiodie Works and Days. Of 
Alkwus and Sappho, though unfortunately we are compelled to 
speak of them upon hearsay ouly, we know enough to satisfy us 
that their own personal sentiments and sufferings, their relations 
private or public with the contemporary world, constituted the 
soul of those short effusions which gave them so much celebrity.’ 


' Horat. de Art. Poet. 79:— | briefly, but in a tone of contempt, pon 
the Trojan war--yuvaikds obver 
ἀμφιδηριωμένους (Simonid. Fragm. 8, p. 
Compare Epist. i. 19, 23, and Kpod. vi. | 36. v. 118); he seems to think it absurd 
12; Aristot, Rhetor. iii. 8, 7, and Poetic. | that so destructive a struggle should 
Ὁ. 4—~also Synesius de Somniis—&omep | have taken place “pro nied muiereuld, 
᾿Αλκαῖος καὶ ᾿Λρχίλοχος, of δεδαπανήκασι | to use the phrase of Mr. Payne Knight. 
Thy εὐστομίαν εἰς τὸν οἰκεῖον βίον éxd- 3 See Quintilian, x. 1, 65. Horat. Od. 
Tepos. (Alewi Fragment. Halle, 1810, p. | i. 32; ἢ. 12,  Aristot. Polit. hi. | τυ, 4, 
305). Quintilian speaks in striking | Dionys. Halic. observes (Vett. Scriptt, 
language of the power of expression | Censur. v. p. 421) respecting Alkwus— 
manifested by Archilochus (x. 1, 60). πολλαχοῦ γοῦν τὸ μέτρον εἴ τις περιέλοι, 
imonidés οἵ Amorgus touches | ῥητορικὴν ἂν εὕροι πολιτείαν; aud Strabo 


“ Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo,” &c. | 
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Again in the few remains of the elegiac poets preserved to us— 
Tanibie οἷον Kallinus, Mimnermus, Tyrtzeus—the impulse of some 
lyric poets. present motive or circumstance is no less conspicuous. 
The same may also be said of Solén, Theognis and Phokylides, 
who preach, encourage, censure, or complain, but do not recount— 
and in whom a profound cthical sensibility, unknown to the 
Homeric poems, manifests itself. The form of poetry (to use the 
words of Sol6n himself) is made the substitute for the public 
speaking of the agora.’ 

Doubtless all these poets made abundant use of the ancient 
mythes, but it was by turning them to present account, in the way 
of illustration, or flattery, or contrast,—a tendency which we may 
usually detect even in the compositions of Pinglar, in spite of the 
lofty and heroic strain which they breathe throughout. That 
narrative or legendary poctry still continued to be composed during 
the seventh and sixth centuries before the Christian aera, is a fact 
not to be questioned. But it exhibited the old epical character 
without the old epical genius; both the inspiration of the composer 
and the sympathies of the audience had become more deeply 
enlisted in the world before them, and disposed to fasten on 
incidents of their own actual experience. T'rom Solon and Theognis 
we pass to the abandonment of all metrical restrictions and to the 
introduction of prose writing,—a fact, the importance of which it 
is necdless to dwell upon,—marking as well the increased fami- 
-liarity with written records, as the commencement of a separate 
branch of literature for the intellect, apart from the imagination 
and emotiong wherein the old legends had their exclusive root. 

Egypt was first unreservedly opened to the Greeks during the 
reign of Psammetichus, about B.c. 660; gradually it became much 


(xiii, p. 617), τὰ στασιωτικὰ καλούμενα | extravagance about the courtezan Rho- 


τοῦ ᾿Αλκαίον ποιήματα. 

There was ἃ large dash of sarcasm and 
homely banter aimed at neighbours and 
contemporaries in the poctry of Sappho, 
apart from her impassioned love-sougs— 
ἄλλως σκώπτει τὸν ἄγροικον νύμφιον καὶ 
τὸν θυρωρὸν τὸν ἐν Tuts γάμοις, εὐτελέσ- 
τατα καὶ ἐν πέζοις ὀνόμασι μᾶλλον ἢ ἐν 
ποιητικοῖς. “ὥστε αὐτῆς μᾶλλόν ἐστι τὰ 
ποιήματα ταῦτα διαλέγεσθαι ἢ ἄδειν- οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν ἅρμοσαι πρὸς τὸν χόρον ἢ πρὸς τὴν 
λύραν, εἰ μή τις εἴη χόρος διαλεκτικός 
(Démétr. Phaler. De Interpret. ¢. 167). 

Compare also Herodot. ii. 135, who 
mentions the satirical talent of Sappho, 
employed against her brother for an 


dépis. 
1 Solén, Fragm. iv. 1, ed. Schneide- 
win :— 


Αὐτὸς κήρυξ ἦλθον ad’ ἱμερτῆς Σαλαμῖνος 
Κόσμον ἐπέων div ἀντ᾽ ἀγορῆς θέμενος, Kc. 


See Brindis, Handbuch der Griechis- 
chen Philosophie, sect. xxiv. - xxv. 
Plato states that Solén, in his old age, 
engaged in the composition of an epic 
poem, which he left unfinished, on the 
subject of the supposed island of At- 
lantis and Attica (Plato, Timaus, p. 21, 
and Kritias, p. 113), Plutarch, Solén, 
e 91. A 
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frequented by them for military or commercial purposes, or for 
simple curiosity. It enlarged the range of their thoughts jnguence of 
and observations, while it also imparted to them that? {yyrenins 
vein of mysticism, which overgrew the primitive sim- ites 
plicity of the Homeric religion, and of which I have δος ὑὸν. 
spoken in a former chapter. They found in it a long-established 
civilisation, colossal wonders of architecture, and a certain know- 
ledge of astronomy and geometry, elementary indeed, but in 
advance of their own. Morcover it was a portion of their present 
world, and it contributed to form in them an interest for noting 
and describing the actual realities before them. A. sensible pro- 
gress is made in the Greek mind during the two centuries Progress 


historical, 


from B. c. 700 to B. ο, 500, in the record and arrange- gengraphieat 
ment of historical facts: an historical sense arises in the ivan” 

superior intellects, and some idea of evidence as a disw δ δα 5" 

criminating test between fact and fiction. And this progressive 
tendency was further stimulated by increased communication and 
by more settled and peaceful social relations between the various 
members of the [Hellenic world: to which may be added material 
improvements, purchased at the expense of a period of turbulence 
and revolution, in the internal administration of each separate 
state. The Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games 
became frequented by visitors from the most distant parts of 
Greece: the great periodical festival in the island of Délos brought 
together the citizens of every onic community, with their wives ande 
children, and an ample display of wealth and ornaments.’ Nume- 
rous and flourishing colonics were founded in Sicily, the south of 
Italy, the coasts of Epirus, and of the Euxine Sea: the Phokans 
explored the whole of the Adriatic, established Massalia, and pene- 
trated even as far as the south of Ibéria, with which they carried on 
a lucrative commerce? The geographical ideas of the Greeks 
were thus both expanded and rectified: the first preparation of a 
map, by Anaximander the disciple of Thalés, is an epoch in the 
history of science. We may note the ridicule bestowed by Hero- 
dotus both upon the supposed people called Hyperborcans and 
upon the idea of a circumfluous occan-stream, as demonstrating the 
Progress of the age in this department of inquiry.” And even 


' Homer, Hymn, ad Apollin. 155; |’Oxéavév τε ῥέοντα γράφουσι πέριξ τὴν 
λογά, ili, 104. | γῆν, ἐοῦσαν κυκλοτερέα ὡς ἀπὸ τόρνον, 
? Herodot, i. 163. | &c,, aremark probably directed against 
® Herodot. iv. 36. γελῶ δὲ ὁρέων Τῆς, Hokatwus. : 
περιόδους γράψαντας πολλοὺς ἤδη, καὶ Respecting tho map of Anaximander, 


οὐδένα νόον ἔχοντας ἐξηγησάμενον' of | Strabo, i. p. 7; Diogen. Luért, ii. 5; 
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earlier than Herodotus—Xanthus and Xenophanes had noticed 
the occurrence of fossil marine productions in the interior of Asia 
Minor arffl elsewhere, which led them to reflections on the changes 
of the carth’s surface with respect to land and water. 

If then we look down the three centuries and a half which 


elapsed between the commencement of the Olympic era 


Altered tA . 
standard of and the age of Iferodotus and Thucydidés, we shall dis- 
judgement, χήνα δ ~ . . 
ethical and cern a striking advance in the Grecks,—ethical, social, 
intellectual. 


and intellectual. Positive history and chronology has 
not only been created, but in the case of Thucydidés, the qualities 
necessary to the historiographer, in their application to recent 
events, have been developed with a degree of perfection never 
since surpassed. Men’s minds have assumed a gentler as well as a 
juster cast; and acts come to be criticised with reference to their 
bearing on the internal happiness of a well-regulated community, 
as well as upon the standing harmony of fraternal states. While 
Thucydidés treats the habitual and licenstd piracy, so coolly 
alluded to in the Homeric poems, as an obsolete enormity—many 
of the acts described in the old heroic and Theogonie legends were, 
found not less repugnant to this improved tone of feeling. The 
battles of the gods with the Giants and Titans,—the castration of 
Uranus by his son Kronus,—the cruelty, deceit and licentiousness, 
often supposed both in the gods and heroes, provoked strong dis- 
approbation. And the language of the philosopher Xenophanés, 
rwho composed both elegiac and iambic poems for the express pur- 
pose of denouncing such tales, is as vehement and unsparing as 
that of the Christian writers, who, eight centuries afterwards, 
attacked the whole scheme of paganism.? 

It was not merely as an cthical and social critic that Xeno- 


Commence. phanés stood distinguished, Ife was one of a great and 
Physical eminent triad—Thalés and Pythagoras being the others 
‘al —who, in the sixth century before the (Christian era, 
Pythagoras. first opened up those veins of speculative philosophy 


which occupied afterwards so large a portion of Grecian intellec- 
tual energy. Of the material differences between the three I do 
Agathemer. ap. Geograph. Minor. i, 1. 


“πρῶτος ἐτόλμησε τὴν οἰκουμένην ἐν πίνακι, 


γράψαι. 


(Herodot. v. 49), 
1 Xanthus ap. Strabo. i. p. 50; xii. p. 
4079. Compare Creuzer, Fragmenta 


Aristagoras of Milétus, who visited 
Sparta to solicit aid for the revolted 
Tonians against Darius, brought with 
him a brazen tablet or map, by means 
of which he exhibited the relative posi- 
tion of places in the Persian empire 


Xanthi, p. 162. 
2 Xenophan. ap. Sext. Empiric. adv. 
Mathemat. ix. 193, Fragm. 1. Poet. 
Gree. ed. Schneidewin. Diogen, Laért. 
‘ix, 18, 
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not here speak; I regard them only in reference to the Homeric 
and Hesiodic philosophy which preceded them, and from which all 
three deviated by a step, perhaps the most remarkable in all the 
history of philosophy. ὃ ’ 

They were the first who attempted to disenthral the philosophic 
intellect from all-personifying religious faith, and to con- Tmpersonal 
stitute a method of interpreting nature distinct from the ceived as an 
spontancous inspirations of untaught minds. It is in sty. 
them that we first find the idea of Person tacitly set aside or 
limited, and an impersonal Nature conceived as the object of study. 
The divine husband and wife, Oceanus and Téthys, parents of 
many gods and of the Oceanic nymphs, together with the avenging 
goddess Styx, are translated into the material substance water, or, 
as we ought rather to say, the Fluid: and Thalés sct himself’ to 
prove that water was the primitive clement, out of whicli all the 
different natural substances had been formed.'! IIe, as well as 
Xenophanés and Pythagoras, started thé*problem of physical philo- 
sophy, with its objective character and invariable laws, to be dis- 
coverable by a proper and methodical application of the human 
intellect. The Greck word Φύσις, denoting nature, and its deriva- 
tives physics and physiology, known in that large sense to Homer 
or Hesiod, as well as the word Zfosmos to denote the mundane 
system, first appears with these philosophers? The elemental 
analysis of Thalés—the one unchangeable cosmic substance, vary- 
ing only in appearance, but. not in reality, as suggested by Xeno- 
phanés,—and the geometrical and arithmetical combinations of 
Ρ ithagoras,—all these were different ways of approaching the 
explanation of physical phanomena, and cach gave rise to a distinct 
school or succession of philosophers. But they all agreed in 
departing from the primitive method, aud in recognising deter- 
minate properties, a material substratum, and objective truth, in 
nature—ceither independent of willing or designing agents, or 
serving to these latter at once as an indispensable subject-matter 
and as a limiting condition. Xenophanés disclaimed openly all 
knowledge respecting the gods, and pronounced that no man could 
have any means of ascertaining when he was right aud when he 


' Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 3. boldt, Kosmos, p. 76, the note 9 on page 
3 Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 1; also | 62 of that admirable work. 
Stobseiis, Eclog. Physic. i. 22, where the | The title of the treatises of the early 
difference between the Homeric expres- | philosophers (Melissus, Démokritus, 
"sions and those of the subsequent phi- | Parmenidés, Empedoklés, Alkmeeén, 
losophers is scen. Damm, Lexic. Ho- | &c.) was frequently Περὶ Φύσεως (Galen, 
meric, y, Φύσις; Alexander von Hum- | Opp. tom. i. p. 56, ed. Basil). 
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was wrong, in affirmations respecting them:' while Pythagoras 
reptesents in part the scientific tendencies of his age, in part also 
the spirit of mysticism and of special fraternities for religious and 
ascetic observance, which became diffused throughout Greece in 
the sixth century before the Christian zara. This was another point 
which placed him in antipathy with the simple, unconscious, and 
demonstrative faith of the old poets, as well as with the current legend. 

If these distinguished men, when they ceased to follow the 
primitive instinct of tracing the phanomena of nature to personal 
and designing agents, passed over, not at once to induction and 
observation, but to a misemployment of abstract words, substituting 
metaphysical eidéla in the place of polytheism, and to an ex- 
aggerated application of certain narrow physical theories—we 
must remember that nothing clse could be expected from the 
scanty stock of facts then accessible, and that the most profound 
study of the hwnan mind points out such transition as an inevitable 
law of intellectual progress.? At present we have to compare 
them only with that state of the Greck mind? which they partially 
superseded, and with which they were in decided opposition. The 
rudiments of physical science were conceived and developed 


Opposition among superior men; but the religious fecling of the 


ie ἢ 
ρον mass was averse to them; and the aversion, though 
τον πὲς gradually mitigated, never wholly diced away. Some 
Reg. _ of the philosophers were not backward in charging others 
tude. 


with irreligion, while the multitude seems to have felt 
the same sentiment more or less towards all—or towards that 
postulate of constant sequences, with determinate conditiops of 
occurrence, which scientific study implies, and which they cout not 
reconcile with their belief in the agency of the gods, to whom they 
were constantly praying for special succour and blessings, 


1 Xenophan. ap. Sext. Empiric. vii. 
503 villi, 326,— 


of the human mind in reference to 
scientific study —the theological, the 


Καὶ τὸ μὲν οὖν σαφὲς οὔτις ἀνὴρ ἴδεν, οὔτε τίς 
ἐστιν 

Εἰδὼς ἀμφὶ θεῶν τε καὶ ἄσσα λέγω περὶ πάν- 
των" 

Ei γὰρ καὶ τὰ μάλιστα τύχοι τετελεσμένον 
εἰπὼν, 

Αὐτὸς ὅμως οὐκ οἶδε, δόκος δ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τε- 
τυκται, 


Compare Aristotel. De Xenophane, Ze- 
none, et Gorgifl, capp. 1-2. 

2 See the treatise of M. Auguste Comte 
(Cours de Philosophie Positire), and his 
doctrine of the three successive+stages 


metaphysical and the positive ;—a doc- 
trine laid down generally in his first 
lecture (vol. i. p. 4-12), and largely 
applied and illustrated throughout his 
instructive work. It is also re-stated 
and elucidated by Mr. John Stuart Mill 
in his System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive, vol. ii. p. 610. 

3“ Human wisdom (ἀνθρωπίνη σοφία), 
as contrasted with the primitive theo- 
logy (οἱ ἀρχαῖοι καὶ διατρίβοντες περὶ τὰς 
θευλογία 5), to take the words of Aris-' 
totle (Meteorolog, ii, 1. pp, 41-42, ed. 
Tauchnitz). 
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The discregancy between the scientific and the religious point of 
view was dealt with differently by different philosophers. πον acatt 
Thus Sokratés openly admitted it, and assigned to each Wty, hte 
a distinct and independent provinge. He distributed !spbe. 
phenomena into two classes: one wherein the connexion of ante- 
cedent and consequent was invariable and ascertainable by human 
study, and therefore future results accessible to a well-instructed 
foresight ; the other, and those, too, the most comprehensive and 
important, which the gods had reserved for themselves and their 
own unconditional agency, wherein there was no invariable 
or ascertainable sequence, and where the result could 
only be foreknown by Some omen, prophecy, or other special 
inspired communication from themselves. Each of these classes 
was esscntially distinct, and required to be looked at and dealt 
with ina manner radically incompatible with the other. Sokratés 
held it wrong to apply the scientific interpretation to the latter, or 
the theological interpretation to the former. Physies and. astro- 
nomy, in his opinion, belonged to the divine class of phenomena, 
in which human research was insane, fruitless, and impious.! 

On the other hand, [ippokratés, the contemporary of Sokratés, 
denied the discrepancy, and merged into one those two 
classes of phangmena,—the divine and the scientifically 
determinable,—which the latter had put asunder. Hippokratés 
treated all phzenomena as at once both divine and scientifically 
determinable. In discussing certain peculiar bodily disorders 
found among the Scythians, he observes, “The Scythians them- 
selves ascribe the cause of this to God, and reverence and bow 


Sokratés. 


Hippokratés. 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 6-9. Τὰ μὲν | θεοὶ μαθοῦσι διακρίνειν... «Ἔφη δὲ δεῖν, 
ἀναγκαῖα (Σωκράτης) συνεβόυλενε Kali & μὲν μαθόντας ποιεῖν ἔδωκαν οἱ θεοὶ, μαν- 
πράττειν, ὡς ἐνόμιζεν ἄριστ᾽ ἂν πραχθῆ- θάνειν' ἃ δὲ μὴ δῆλα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἔστι, 
ναι" περὶ δὲ τῶν ἀδήλων ὅπως ἀποβήσοιτο, | πειρᾶσθαι διὰ μαντικῆς παρὰ τῶν θεῶν 
μαντευσομένους ἔβεμπεν, εἰ ποιητέα. Καὶ ᾿ πυνθάνεσθαι" τοὺς θεοὺς γὰρ, οἷς ἂν dow 
τοὺς μέλλοντας οἴκους τε καὶ πόλεις καλῶς  ἰλέω, σημαίνειν. Compare also Μοιηο- 
οἰκήσειν μαντικῆς ἔφη προσδεῖσθαι' τεκτο- | ral. iv. 7, 7; and Cyropad. i. 6, 3, 23- 
vindy μὲν γὰρ ἢ χαλκευτικὸν ἢ γεωργικον ἢ 40. ᾿ 
ἀνθρώπων ἀρχικὸν, ἢ τῶν τοιούτων ἔργων Physical and astronomical phonomena 
ἐξεταστικὸν, ἢ λογιστικὸν, ἢ οἰκονομικὸν, | are classified by Sokratés among tho 

στρατηγικὸν γενέσθαι, πάντα τὰ τοι- | divine class, interdicted ἴο human study 
aira, μαθήματα καὶ ἀνθρώπου γνώμῃ aipe- | (Memor. i. 1, 15): τὰ θεῖα or δαιμόννα ass 
Téa, ἐνόμιζεν εἶναι τὰ δὲ μέγιστα Trav; opposed to τἀνθρώπεια. Plato (Phileb. 
ἐν τούτοις ἔφη τοὺς θεοὺς ἑαυτοῖς [ο. 15; Legg. x. p. 846-889; xii. p. 967) 
καταλείπεσθαι, ὧν οὐδὲν dS7Aov; held the sun and stars to be gods, each 
εἶναι τοῖς avOpéwos .... +» Τοὺς 3) animated with its special soul: he 
μηδὲν τῶν τοιούτων οἰομένους εἶναι δαιμό- | allowed astronomical investigation to 
νιον, ἀλλὰ πάντα τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης γνώμης, | the extent necessary for avoiding blas- 
δαιμονᾷν ἔφη" δαιμονᾷν δὲ καὶ τοὺς μαν- | phemy respecting these beings—péxpr 
τευομένους ἃ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἔδωκαν of | τοῦ μὴ βλασφημεῖν περὶ αὐτά (vii, 821). 

Χ 
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down to such sufferers, each man fearing that he @ay suffer the 
like: and I myself think too that these affections, as well as all 
others, are divine: no one among them is either more divine 
or more human than another, but all are on the same footing, and 
all divine ; nevertheless each of them has its own physical condi- 
tions, and not one oceurs without such physical conditions.” ! 

A third distinguished philosopher of the same day, Anaxagoras, 
allegorising Zeus and the other personal gods, proclaimed 
the doctrine of one common pervading Mind, as having 
first originated movement in the primzeval Chaos, the heterogeneous 
constituents of which were so confused together that none of them 
could manifest themselves, each was neufralised by the rest, and 
all remained in rest and nullity. The movement originated by 
Mind disengaged them from this imprisonment, so that cach kind 
of particle was enabled to manifest its properties with some degree 
of distinctness. This general doctrine obtained much admiration 
from Plato and Aristotle ; but they at the same time remarked 
with surprise, that Anaxagoras never made any use at all of his 
own general doctrine for the explanation of the phanomena οἵ 
nature,—that he looked for nothing but physical causes and con- 
necting laws,?—so that in fact the spirit of his particular researches 
was uot materially different from those of Dempkritus or Leu- 
kippus, whatever might be the difference in their general theories. 
Hfis investigations in metcorology and astrongmy, treating the hea- 
venly bodies as subjects for calculation, have been already noticed 


Anaxagoras. 


1 Hippokratés, De Acre, Locis et 
Aquis, ec. 22 (p. 78, edit. Littré, sect. 
106, ed, Petersen): Ἔτι re πρὸς του- 
τέοισι εὐνούχιαι γίγνονται of πλεῖστοι ἐν 
Σκύθῃσι, καὶ γυνακηΐα ἐργάζονται καὶ ὡς 
αἱ γυναῖκες διαλέγονταί τε ὁμοίως" κα- 
λεῦνταί τε οἱ τοιοῦτοι ἀνανδριεῖς. Οἱ μὲν 


See this opinion of Hippokratés illus- 
trated by the doctrines of sume physical 
philosophers stated in Aristotle, Physic. 
ji. 8. ὥσπερ ὕει ὁ Ζεὺς, οὐχ ὕπως τὸν 
σῖτον αὐξήσῃ, ἀλλ’ ἐξ ἀνάγκης, Ke. 
Some valuable observations on the 
method of Hippokratés are also found 


οὖν ἐπιχώριοι Thy αἰτίην προστιθέασι θεῷ 
καὶ σέβονται τουτέους τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ 


* προσκυνέουσι, δεδοικότες περὶ ἑωὐτέων 


ἕκαστοι. Ἐμοὶ δὲ καὶ αὐτέῳ δοκέει ταῦτα 
τὰ πάθεα θεῖα εἶναι, καὶ τἄλλα πάντα, καὶ 
οὐδὲν ἕτερον ἑτέρου θειότερον οὐδὲ ἀνθρω- 
πινώτερον, ἀλλὰ πάντα θεῖα; ἕκαστον δὲ 
ἔχει φύσιν τῶν τοιουτέων, καὶ οὐδὲν ἄνευ 
φύσιος γίγνεται. Καὶ τοῦτο τὸ πάθος, 
ὥς μοὶ δοκέει γίγνεσθαι, φράσω, Χο. 

Again, sect. 12. ᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ, ὥσπερ 
καὶ πρότερον ἔλεξα, θεῖα μὲν καὶ ταῦτά 
ἐστι ὁμοίως τοῖσι ἄλλοισι, γίγνεται δὲ 
κατὰ φύσιν ἕκαστα. 

Compare the remarkable treatise of 
Hippokratés, De Morbo Sacro, capp. 1 
& 18, vol. viv p. 352-394, ed, Litre. 


in Plato, Phadr. p. 270. 

* See the graphic ficture in Plato, 
Phiedon, p, 97-98 (cap. 46-47): com- 
pare Plato, Legg. xii. p. 9575 Aristotel. 
Metaphysic. i, p. 13-14 (ed. Brandis); 
Plutarch. Defect. Oracul. p. 435. 

Simplicius, Commentar, in Aristotel. 
Physic, p. 38. καὶ ὅπερ δὲ ὁ ἐν Φαίδωνι 
Σωκράτης ἐγκαλεῖ τῷ ᾿Αναξαγόρᾳ, τὸ ἐν 
ταῖς τῶν κατὰ μέρος αἰτιολογίαις μὴ τῷ 


ly@ κεχρῆσθαι, ἀλλὰ ταῖς ὑλικαῖς ἀποδό- 


σεσιν, οἰκεῖον ἦν τῇ φυσιολογίᾳς Anax- 
agoras thought that the superior intel- 
ligence of'man, as compared with other 
animals, arose from his possession of 
hands (Aristot. de Part, Animal, iv, 1°, 
p. 687, ed. Bekk.). 
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as offensive, not only to the gencral public of Greece, but even to 
Sokratés himself among them. IIe -was tried at Athens, and 
seems to have escaped condemnation only by voluntary exile ! 

The three eminent men just namad, all essentially different from 
each other, may be taken as illustrations of the philosophical mind 
of Greece during the last half of the fifth century n.c. Scientific 
pursuits had aequired a powerful hold, and adjusted themselves in 
various ways with the prevalent religious feelings of the age. 
Both Hippokratés and Anaxagoras modified their ideas of the 
divine agency, so as to suit their thirst for scientific research. 
According to the former, the gods were the really efficient agents 
in the production of all phanomena,—the mean and indifferent not 
Joss thaw the terrific or tutelary. Being thus alike connected with 
all phenomena, they were specially associated with none—and the 
proper task of the inquirer was, to find out those rules and condi- 
tions by which (he assumed) their agency was always determined, 
and according to which it might be foretold. Now such a view of 
the divine agency could never be reconciled with the Gonnas 
religious feclings of the ordinary Grecian believer, even Wyre 
as they stuod in the time of Anaxagoras: still less could Pte" 
it have been reconciled with those of the Homeric man, more than 
three centuries carlicr. By hin Zeus and Athéné were conceived as 
definite Persons, objects of special reverence, hopes and fears, and 
animated with peculggg feclings, sometimes of favour, sometimes of 
wrath, towards himself or his family or country. They were propiti- 
ated by his prayers, and prevailed upon to lend him succour in danger 
-—but offended and disposed to bring evil upon him if he omitted 


' Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 7. So-' sensu comprohata” (Karsten, Parme- 


krates said, καὶ παραφρονῆσαι τὸν ταῦτα ' nidis Fragment., De Parmenidis Philo- 
τὰ ° πη ταῦ 
μεριμνῶντα οὐδὲν ἦττον ἢ ᾿Αναξαγόρας | xophid, p. 154). This is a mistake: the 
παρεφρόνησεν, ὅ μέγιστον φρονήσας ἐπὶ , Tunic philosophers, who constantly 
τῷ τὰς τῶν θεῶν μηχανὰς ἐξηγεῖσθαι, Ke. searched for and insisted upon physical 
Compare Sehaubach, Amaxagora Frag- Jaws, came more directly into conflict 
ment. p. 50-141; Plutarch, Nikias, 23, ) with the sentiment of the multitude 
and Periklés, 6-32; Diogen. Laért. ii. | than the Eleatic school : 
Ju-14, The larger atmospheric phenomena 
The Tonic philosophy, from which | were connected in the most intimate 
Anaxagoras receded more in Jangnage | manner with Grecian religious feeling 
than in spirit, seems to have been the | and uneasiness (see Demokritus ap. 
least popular of all the schovls, though | Sect, Empiric, ix. sect, 19-4, p. 552- 
some of the commentators treat it as | 554, Fabric.); the attempts of Anaxa- 
conformable to vulgar opinion, because | goraa and Deimokritus to explain them 
it confined itself for the most part to | were more displeasing to the public 
phenomenal explanations, and did not | than the Platonie speculations (Demo- 
recognise the amoncna of Plato, or the | kritus ap, Aristot. Meteorol. ii, 7; Sto- 
τὸ ἕν νοητὸν of Parmenidés,— ‘qualia | baus, Eclog. Physic. p. 594: compare 
fuit Ionicorum, que tum dominabatur, | Mullach, Democriti Fragmenta, lib, iv. 
Tatio, yulgari opinione et communi} p, 394). 
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to render thanks or sacrifice. This sense of individual communion 
with them, and dependence upon them, was the essence of his faith, 
While he prayed with sincerity for special blessings or protection 
from the gods, he could not-acquiesce in the doctrine of THippo- 
kratés, that their agency was governed by constant laws and 
physical conditions. 5 
That radical discord between the mental impulses of science and 
Treatment Yeligion, which manifests itself so decisively during the 
in * most cultivated ages of Greece, and which harassed more 
Athenians. oy less so many of the philosophers, produced its most 
afflicting result in the condemnation of Sokratés by the Athenians. 
According to the remarkable passage recently cited from Xeno- 
phon, it will appear that Sokratés agreed with his countrymen in 
denouncing physical speculations as impious,—that he recognised 
the religious process of discovery as a peculiar branch, co-ordinate 
with the scientific.—and that he laid down a theory, of which the 
basis was, the confessed divergence of these two processes from the 
beginning-—thereby seemingly satisfying the esigences of religious 
hopes and fears on the one hand, and those of reason, in her ardour 
for ascertaining the invariable laws of phanomena, on the other. 
We may remark that the theory of this religious and extra-scientific 
process of discovery was at that time sufficiently complete; for 
Sokratés could point out, that those anomalous phenomena which 
the gods had reserved for themselves, and δέος which science was 
forbidden to pry, were yet accessible to the seekings of the pious 
man, through oracles, omens, and other exceptional means of com- 
munication which divine benevolence vouchsafed to keep open. 
Now the scission thus produced between the superior minds and_ 
Sion the multitude, in consequence of the development of 


τινος ken SCience and the scientific point of view, is a fact of great 


raultitude— Moment in the history of Greek progress, and forms an 
Mieewets important contrast between the age of Homer and Hesiod 
*enythes. and that of Thucydidés ; though in point of fact, even the 
multitude, during this later age, were partially modified by those 
very scientific views which they regarded with disfavour. And we 
must keep in view the primitive religious faith, once universal and 
unobstructed, but subsequently disturbed by the intrusions of science ; 
we must follow the great change, as well in respect to enlarged intelli- 
gence as to refinement of social and cthical feeling, among the Greeks, 
from the Hesiodic times downward, in order to render some account 
of the altered manner in which the ancient mythes came to be dealt 


with. These mythes, the spontaneous growth of a creative and per- 
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sonifying interpretation of nature, had sfruck root in Grecian associa- 
tions at a time when the national faith required no support from what 
we call evidence. They were now submitted not simply to a feeling, 
imagining, and believing public, byt also to special classes of in- 
structed men,—philosophers, historians, ethical teachers, and critics, 
-—and to a public partially modified by their ideas! as well as im- 
proved by a wider practical experience. They were not intended for 
such an audience ; they had ceased to be in complete harmony even 
with the lower strata of intellect and sentiment,—much more so 
with the higher. But they were the cherished inheritance of a past 
time; they were interwoven in a thousand ways with the religions 
faith, the patriotic retrospect, and the national worship, of every 
Grecian community ; the general type of the mythe was the ancient, 
familiar and. universal form of Grecian thought, which even the 
moxt cultivated men had imbibed in their childhood from the peets,? 
and by which they were to a certain degree unconsciously enslaved. 
Taken as a whole the mythes had acquired prescriptive and 
ineffaceable possession. ‘To attack, call in qugstion, or repudiate 
them, was a task painful even to undertake, and far beyond the 
po®er of any one to accomplish. 

For these reasons, the anti-mythie vein of criticism was of little 
effect as a destroying force. But nevertheless its dissoly- The mythes, 
ing, decomposing and transforming influence was very died ta 
considerable. To ageommodate the ancient mythes to an ;eting and 

1 ΤῸ is curious to sce that some of | ἄρθρα ταῦτα τῶν φρενῶν. 
the most reeondite doctrines of the , 


Pythagorean philosophy were actually | 
brought before the general Syracusan 


Ζῶμεν ἀριθμῷ 
καὶ λογισμῷ: ταῦτα γὰρ σώζει βροτούς. 
Also his contemptuous ridicule of the 
prophetesses of his time who cheated 


public in the comedies of Epicharmus: | 
“In comoodiis suis personas sivpo ita 
colloqui fecit, ut sententias Pythago- 
ricas et in universum sublimia vite 
pracepta immisceret.” (Grysar, De 
Doricnsium Comedia, p, 111, Col. 1828.) 
The fragments preserved in Diogen. 
Tadrt. (ii, 9-17) present both criti- 
cisms upon the Hesiodie doctrine of a 
primeval chaos, and an exposition of 
the archetypal and immutable ideas (as , 
Opposed to the fluctuating phanomena | 
of sense) which Plato afterwards adopted | 

i 


and systematised. 

Epicharmus seems to have combined 
with this abstruse philosophy ἃ strong 
vein of comic shrewdness and some 
turn to scepticism (Cicero, Epistol. ad 
Attic. i. 19): ‘Cut erebro mihi vafer 
ille Siculus Epicharmus insusurret can- 
tilenam suam.” Clemens Alex. Strom, 
Vv. p. 258. Νᾶφε καὶ μέμνασ᾽ ἀπιστεῖν" 


foolish women out of their money, pre- 
tending to universal knowledge, καὶ 
πάντα γιγνώσκοντι τῷ τηνᾶν λόγῳ (ap. 
Polluc, ix. $1). See, about Epicharmus, 
O, Miiller, Dorvians, iv. 7, 4. 

These dramas seem to have been ex- 

hibited at Syracuse between 480-460 
B.c., aiterior even to Chionidés and 
Magnés at Athens (Aristot. Poet. ¢. 3): 
he says πολλῷ πρότερος, which can 
hardly be literally exact. The critica 
of the Horatian age looked upon Epi- 
charmus as the prototype of Plautus 
(Lor. Epistol. ii. 1, 58). 
' 2 The third book of the Republic of 
Plato is particularly striking in refer- 
ence to the use of the poets in educa- 
tion: see also his treatise De Legg. vii. 
p. 810-811. Some teachers made their 
pupils learn whole poets by heart (ὅλους 
ποιητὰς ἐκμανθάνων), others preferred 
extracts and selections, 
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improved tone of sentiment and a newly created canon of credi- 
bility, was a function which even the wisest Grecks did not 
disdain, and which occupied no small proportion of the whole intel- 
lectual activity of the nation. ; The mythes were looked at from a 
point of view completely foreien to the reverential curiosity and 
literal imaginative faith of the “Homeric man, T hey were bragen 
up and recast in order to force them into new moulds such as their 
authors had never conceived. We may distinguish four distinet 
classes of minds, in the literary age now under examination, as 
having taken them in hand—the poets, the logographers, the philo- 
sophers, and the historians. 

With the poets and logographers, the mythical persons are real 
"Phe poets predecessors, and the mythical world an antecedent fact. 
gruphers, But it is divine and heroic reality, not human; the pre- 
sent is only half-brother of the past (to borrow! an illustration from 
Pindar in his allusion to gods and men) remotely and generically, 
hut not closely and specifically, analogous to it. As a general 
habit, the old feelings and the old unconscious faith, apart from all 
proof or evidence, still remain in their minds; but recent feelings 
have grown up, which compel them to omit, to alter, sometimes 
even to reject and condemn, particular narratives. 

Pindar repudiates some storics and transforms others, because 
they are inconsistent with his conceptions of the gods. 
Thus he formally protests against the tale that Pelops 
had been killed and served up at table by his father, for the im- 
mortal gods to eat. Pindar shrinks from the idea of imputing to 
them so horrid an appetite; he pronounces the tale to have been 
originally fabricated by a slanderous neighbour, Nor can he 
bring himself to recount the quarrels between different gods.’ 
The amours of Zeus and Apollo are noway displeasing to him ; 
but he occasionally suppresses some of the simple details of the old 
mythe, as deficient in dignity. Thus, according to*the Hesiodic 
narrative, Apollo was informed by a raven of the infidelity of the 
nymph Korénis: but the mention of the raven did not appear to 
Pindar consistent with the majesty of the god, and he therefore 
wraps up the mode of detection in vague and mysterious language.’ 
Ife feels considerable repugnance to the character of Odysseus, 
and intimates more than once that [fomer has unduly exalted him, 


Pindar, 


1 Pindar, Nem. vi. 1, Compare Si- | Semelé, Alkména, and Danaé, Pyth. iii. 
monidés, Fragm. 1 (Gaisford). 98; Nem. x. 10. Compare also supra, 

2 Pindar, Olymp. i, 80-55; ix, 32-45, chap. ix. 

3 Pyth, iii, 25. See the allusions to 
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by force of poetical artifice. With the character of the Δία 
Ajax, on the other hand, he has the deepest sympathy, as well as 
with his untimely and inglorious death, occasioned by ‘the unde- 
served preference of a less worthy rival. Tle appeals for his 
authority usually to the Muse, but sometimes to “ ancient sayings 
of, men,” accompanied with a general allusion to story-tellers aud 
bards,— admitting however that these stories present great. disere- 
paney, and sometimes that they are false.’ Yet the marvellous 
and the stpernatural afford uo ground whatever for rejecting a 
story: Pindar makes an express declaration to this effect in refor- 
ence to the romantic adventures of Perseus and the Gorgon’s head.* 
He treats even those mythical characters, which conflict the most 
palpably with positive experience, as connected by a real gencalo- 
gical thread with the world before him. Not merely the heroes of 
‘Troy and Thébes, and the demigod seamen of Jason in the ship 
Argo, but also the Centaur Cheirén, the hundred headed ‘Typhés, 
the giant Alkyoncus, Auteeus, Bellerophon and Pegasus, the Chi- 
mera, the Amazons and the ILyperboreans—all appear painted on 
the same canvas, and touched with the same célours, as the men of 
the recent and recorded past, Phalaris and Kroesus: only they are 
thrown back to a greater distance in the perspective.t ‘The heroic 
ancestors of those great A’ginetan, Thessalian, Théban, Argeian, &. 
funilies, whose present members the poet celebrates for their ago- 
nistic victories, sympathise with the exploits and second. the efforts 
of their descendants : the inestimable value of a privileged breed, 
and of the stamp of nature, is powerfully contrasted with the 
impotence of unassisted teaching and practice.’ The power and 
skill of the Argeian Theaus and his relatives as wrestlers, are 
ascribed partly to the fact that their “ancestor Pamphaés in 
aforetime had hospitably entertained the ‘Fyndarids Kastor and 
Pollux.’ Perhaps however the strongest proof of the sincerity of 


Τ᾿ Pindar, Nem. vii. 20-30; viii, 23-51, 


Isthm. iii. 50-60, ; 
It seems to be sympathy for Ajax, in 
odes addressed to noble Aiginetan vic- 
tors, which induces him thus to depre- 
ciate Odysseus; for he eulogises Sixy- 
phus, specially on account of his cun- 
ning and resources (Olymp. xiii. 50), in 
the ode addressed to Xenophdn the 
Corinthian. 
_ 2 Olymp. i. 28; Nem. viii, 20; Pyth. 
1.93; Olymp. vii. 55; Nem. vi. 43. 
φάντι δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων παλαιαὶ ῥήσιες, &c. 
3 Pyth. x. 49. Compare Pyth. xil. 


a Pyth. i175 iii, 4-7; iv. 125 viii. 
16, Nem. iv. 27-52; v.89, Isthin, v. 
BL; vi. 44-48, Olymp. iii, 17; viii. 63; 
ΧΙ. 61-87. 

5 Nem. iit. 59; v. 40, συγγενὴς εὐ- 
δοξία.- πότμος συγγενής; v. 8. Olymp. 
ἰχ. τοῦς Vindir seems to introduce φύᾳ 
in cases where Homer would have men- 
tioned the divine assistance. 

6 Nem. x. 37-51, Compare the family 
legend of the Athenian Démokratés, in 
Plato, Lysis. p. 29. 
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Pindar’s mythical faith is afforded when he notices a guilty incident 
with shame and repugnance, but with an unwilling confession of its 
truth, as in the case of the fratricide committed on Phokus by his 
brothers Péleus and Telamon.' | 

ZEschylus and Sophoklés exhibit the same spontaneous and 
uninquiring faith as Pindar in the legendary antiquities 
of Greece, taken as a whole; but they allow themselves 
greater license as to the details. It was indispensable to the suc- 
cess of their compositions that they should recast and ghoup anew 
the legendary events, preserving the names and general understood 
relation of those characters whom they introduced. The demand 
for novelty of combination increased with the multiplication of 
tragic spectacles at Athens: moreover the feclings of the Athe- 
nians, cthical as well as political, had become too critical to tole- 
rate the literal reproduction of many among the ancient stories, 

Both of these pocts exalted rather than lowered the dignity of 


‘Tragic pocts. 


Axchys [80 mythical world, as something divine and heroic rather 
and Sopho- ry a rh Β ᾿ 
Κιῦα, than human. The Prométheus of 2Mschylus is a far 


more exalted conception than his keen-witted namesake in Iesiod, 
and the more homely details of the ancient Thebais and Csdipodia 
were modified in the like spirit by Sophoklés.? The religious 
agencies of the old epic are constantly kept prominent by both. 
The paternal curse,—the wrath of deceased persons against. those 
from whom they have sustained wrong,—the judgements of the 
Erinnys against guilty or foredoomed persons, sometimes inflicted 
directly, sometimes brought about through dementation of the sufferer 


himself (like the Homeric Até),— 
A¥schylus in two of his remaining 


1 Nem. v, 12-16, | 

® Sce above, chap. xiv. on the Legend 
of the Siege of Thébes. 

® Tho curse of CEdipus is the deter- | 
mining, foree in the Sept. ad Theb,, 
᾿Αρά τ᾽, ᾿Ἐριννὺς πατρὸς 7 μεγασθενής. 
(vy. 70); it reappears several times in ἱ 
the course of the drama, with particular 
solemnity in the mouth of Eteoklés | 
(695-709, 725, 785, &e.); he yields to. 
it as an irresistible force, as carrying | 
‘the family to ruin :— ie 


"Emet τὸ πρᾶγμα κάρτ' ἐπισπέρχει θεὸς, i 
Ἵτω κατ᾽ οὖρον, κῦμα Κωκυτοῦ λαχὸν, | 
Φοίβῳ στυγηθὲν wav τὸ Λαΐου γένος. 

- * * * . 
Φίλον γὰρ ἐχθρά μοι πατρὸς τέλει᾽ ἄρα 
Ξηροῖς ἀκλαύστοις ὄμμασιν προσιζάνει, ἄς, 


So again at the opening of the Aga- | 


246, 


are frequent in their tragedies. 
pieces brings forward the 


Pee, the μνάμων μῆνις πεκνόποινος 
(v. 155) and the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
are dwelt upon as leaving behind them 
an avenging doom upon Agamemnon, 
; though he took precautions for gagging 
her mouth during the sacrifice and thus 
| pr eventing her from giving utterance to 
impr ecations— φθόγγον ἀραῖον οἴκοις Bia 
χαλινῶν τ᾽ ἀναύδῳ μένει (κατασχεῖν), ν. 
The Erinnys awaits Agamemnén 
even at the moment of his victorious 
consummation at Troy (467; compare 
762-990, 1536-1433): she is most to be 
dreaded after great good fortune: she 
enforces the curse which ancestral 
crimes have brought upon the house of 
Atreus—npdrapxos ἄτη---παλαιαὶ ἅμαρ- 
τίαι δόμων (1185-1197, Choéph. 692)— 
the curse imprecatéd by the outraged 
Thyestés (1601). In the Choéphore, 
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gods as the chief personages. Far from sharing the objection 
of Pindar to dwell upon dissensions of the gods, he introduces 
Prométheus and Zeus in the one, Apollo and the Eumenidés in the 
other, in marked opposition. Thg dialogue, first superindneed by 
him upon the primitive chorus, gradually became the most import- 
ant portion of the drama, and is more elaborated in Sophoklés than 
in A’schylus. Even in Sophoklés, however, it still generally retains 
its ideal majesty as contrasted with the rhetorical and forensic tone 
which afterwards crept in: it grows out of the piece, and addresses 
itself to the emotions more than to the reason of the audience. 
Nevertheless, the effect of Athenian political discussion and demo- 
eratical feeling is visible in both these dramatists. ‘The idea of 
rights and legitimate privileges as opposed to usurping force, is 
applied by Aeschylus even to the society of the gods. ‘tendencies 


of Auschyltus 


The Eumenidés accuse Apollo of having, with the inso- in regard τὸ 
5? the old 
i. ole . . Σ { 
lence of youthful ambition, “ridden down” their ΟἹ tegends. 
> 


prerogatives'—while the Titan Prometheus, the champion of suf- 


Apollo menaces Orestés with the wrath | descendants shall ever injure tho land 
of his deceased father, and all the dire- | of Attica (770), The solemn trial and 
ful visitations of the Erinnys, unless he | acquittal of Orestés formed the con- 
undertakes to revenge the murder (271- | secrating legend of the Hill and Judica- 
298). Alga and ἜἘριννὺς bring on blood | ture of Arciopagnas, 

for blood (647). But the moment that This is the only complete trilogy of 
Orestés, placed between these conflict- | Aaschylus which we possess, and She 
ing obligations (925), has achieved it, | avenging Erinnyes (416) are the movers 
he becomes himself the victiin of the | throughout the whole—unscen in the 
Erinnyes, who drive hin mad even at | first two dramas, visible and appalling 
the end of the Chotphorie (ἕως δ᾽ ἔτ᾽ | in the third, And the appearance of 
ἔμφρων εἰμὶ, 1026), and who make their | Kassandra under the actual prophetic 
appearanee bodily, and pursue him fever in the first, contributes still far- 
throughout the third drama of this | ther to impart to it a colouring different 
fearful trilogy, The Fiddlon of Kly- from common humanity. 

tiemnestra jmpels them to vengeauce ‘The goneral view of the movernent of 
(Eumenid. 96), and even spurs them 1 the Oresteia given in Welcker (Adschy]. 
on when they appear 2 relax. Apollo Trilogie, p. 445) appears to me oro 
conveys Orestés to Athens, whither the conformable to Hellenie ideas than that 
Erinnyes pursuc him, and prosecute | of Klausen (Theologuinena Mschyli, pp. 
him before the judgement-seat of the | 157-169), whose valuable collection and 
goddess Athéné, to whom they submit | comparison of passages is too much af 
the award; Apollo appearing ay his de- | fected, both here and elsewhere, by the 
fender, The debate between “the | desire to bring the agencies of the Greck 
daughters of Night” and the god, ac- | mythical world into harmony with what 
eusing and defending, is eminently | religious mind of the present day 
curious (576-730): the Erinnyes are | would approve, Moreover he sinks the 
deeply mortified at the humiliation put | personality of Athéné too much in the 
upon them when Orestés is acquitted, | supreme authority of Zeus (p. 158-168), 
but Athdéné at length reconciles them, ' Eumenidéa, 150.-— 

and a covenant is made whereby they | sy. παῖ Ace, émiedomos méAet, 

become protectresses of Attica, accept- | nvog δὲ γραίας δαίμονας καθιππάσω, Ke, 

ing of a permanent abode and solemn ς 
worship (1006): Orestés returns to The same metaphor again, v. 731. 
Argos, and promises that even in his | ASschylus seems to delight in contrast- 
tomb he will watch that none of his | ing the young and the old gods: com- 
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fering humanity against the unfriendly dispositions of Zeus, ven- 
tures to depict the latter as a recent usurper reigning only by his 
superior strength, exalted by one successful revolution, and destined 
at some future time to be overthrown by another,—a fate which 
cannot be averted except through warnings communicable only by 


Prométheus himself. 


Though Aschylus incurred reproaches of impiety from Plato, 
and seemingly also from the Athenian public, for particular speeches 
and incidents in his tragedies,” and though he does not adhere to 


pare 70-162, 882. 


The Frinnyes tell Apollo that he | 
assumes functions which do not belong | 


to him, and will thus descerate those 
which do belong to him (715-75 4):— 


7AAA' αἱματηρὰ πράγματ᾽, ob λαχὼν, σέβεις, 
ΔΙαντεῖα δ᾽ οὐκ {θ᾽ ἁγνὰ μαντεύσει μένων. 


The refusal of the king Pelasyos, in 
the Supplices, to undertake what he 
feels to be the sacred duty of protect- 
ing the suppliant Danaides, without 
first submitting the matter to 
people and obtaining their expressed 
consent, and the fear which he expresses 
of their blame (κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς dp φιλαίτιος 
λέως), are more forcibly set forth than 
an_old epic poem would probably have 
tBught necessary (see Supplices, 369, 
397, 485, 219), The solemn wish to 
exclude beth anarchy and despotism 
from Athens bears still more the mark 
of political fecling of the time-—-pir’ 
ἄναρχον μήτε δεσποτουμένον (Munienid. 
527-096), 

1 Prométherfs, 35, 151, 170, 500, 524, 
910, 940, 946, 

2 Plato, Republ. ii, 981-385; com- 
pare Alschy], Fragment, 159, ed. Din- 
dorf. Ho was charged also with having 
divulged in some of his plays secret 
matters of the mysteries of Déméter, 
but is said to have excused himself by 
alleging ignorance: he was not aware 
that what ho had said was comprised in 
the mysteries (Aristot. thie. Nicom, 
iii, 2; Clemens Alex. Strom, ἢν p. 587); 
the story is different again in ΖΕ] ΔΩ, 
V. Ἡ. ν. 19. 

How little can be mado out dis- 
tinctly respecting this last accusation 
may be seen in Lobeck, Aglaophain, 

.8L, 

i Cicero (Tuse. Dis, ii. 10) calls 7@s- 
chylus “almost a Pythagorean:” upon 
what the epithet is founded we do not 
know. 

There is no evidence to prove to us 


his | 


that the Prométheus Vinctus was con- 
sidered as impious by the public before 
whom it was represented; but its ob- 
Vious meaning has been so regarded by 
modern critics, who resort to many 
alifferent explanations of it, in order to 
prove that when properly construed. it 
ix not impious. But if we wish to 
ascertain what zExchylus really meant, 
we ought not to consult the religious 
ideas of modern times; we have no test 
except what we know of the poet’s own 
time and that which had preceded him. 
The explanations given by the ablest 
crities seem generally to exhibit a pre- 
determination to bring out Zeus, as a 
just, wise, merciful, and all-powerful 
suing; and all, in one way or another, 
distort the figures, alter the perspective, 
and give far-fetched interpretations of 
the meaning of this striking drama, 
which conveys an impression directly 
contrary (see Welcker, Trilogie Esch, 
p. 90-117, with the explanation of 
Dissen there given; Klansen, Theolo- 
gum. isch, p. 140-154; Schomann, in 
his recent translation of the play, and 
the criticism of that translation in the 
Wiener Jahrbucher, vol. cix. 1845, p. 
245, by F. Ritter), On the other hand, 
Schutz (Exeurs, ad Prom. Vinct. p. 149) 
thinks that A’schylus wished by means 
of this drama to enforce upon his 
countrymen the hatred of a despot. 
Though I do not agree in this inter- 
pretation, it appears to me less wide of 
the truth than the forcible methods 
employed by others to bring the poet 
into harmony with their own religious 
ideas, 

Of the Prométheus Solutus, which 
formed a sequel to the Prométheus 
Vinctus (the entire trilogy is not cer- 
tainly known), the fragments preserved 
are very scanty, and the guesses of 
critics as to its plot have little base to 
proceed upon. They contend that, in 
one way or other, the apparent objec- 
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the received vein of religious tradition with the same strictness as 
Sophoklés—yet the ascendency and interference of the gods arc 
never out of sight, and the solemnity with which they are repre- 
sented, set off by a bold, figurative, and elliptical style of expression 
(often but imperfectly intelligible to modern readers), reaches its 
maximum in his tragedies. As he throws round the gods a kind 
of airy grandeur, so neither do his men or heroes appear like 
tenants of the common earth. The mythical world from which he 
borrows his characters, is peopled only with “ the imme- |. 
diate secd of the gods, in close contact with Zeus, in whom tattle 
the divine blood has not yet had time to degenerate 2”! ofthe myt- 
his individuals are taken, not from the iron race whom pee 
I{esiod acknowledges with shame as his contemporaries, but 
from the extinct heroic race which had fought at Troy and 
Thébes. It is to them that his conceptions aspire, and he is even 
chargeable with frequent straining, beyond the limits of poetical 
taste, to realise his picture. If he does not. consistently succeed in 
it, the reason is because consistency in such a matter is unattain- 
able, since, after all, the analogies of common humanity, the only 
materials which the most creative nnagination has to work upon, 
obtrude themselves involuntarily, and the lineaments of the man 
are thus seen even under a dress which promises superhuman pro- 
portions. ‘ 

Sophoklés, the most illustrious ornament of Grecian tragedy, 
dwells upon the same heroie characters, and maintains 


Ἶ : . Sophoklés, 
their grandeur, on the whole, with little abatement ; com- cs 
tions which the Prométh. Vinetus pre- thenm-—et in sequente fabulé reconci- 
sents against the justice of Zeus were in Jiato Jove, restitutam arbitrantur divi- 
the Prométh. Solutus removed. Her- nam justitiam, Qu invento, vereor 
mann, in his issertatio de Aschyli Prow ne non optime dignitati consuluerint 
metheo Soluto (Qpuscula, vol. iv. p. 256), supremi Deormin, quem decuerat potius 
cally this position in question: I tran- non swvire onmino, quam placari ed 
scribe from his Dissertation one pas- lege, ut aliua Promethcei vice luerct.” 
sage, because it contains an important’ =| ροῦν}. Fragment. 146, Dindorf; 
remark in reference to the manner in ap. Plato. Repub. iii, p. 391; compare 
which the Greek poets handled their Strabo, xii. p, 580.— 

religious legends: ‘while they _re- ἐϑεῶν ἀινχί 
counted and believed many cnormities | Picci atti ae 
respecting individual gods, they always eeaaketl Maasai ΤΩΝ 
described the Godhead in the abstract ses πατριίθον, Peopes' ἐστι εκταιξίρι; 


Κοῦ ae ᾿ iio 
as holy and faultless.” .. . opm ὄψιν" ἐξίτηλύῤταὶ κὰ Sasusvay : 
“Immo illud admirari oportet, quod | There is one real exception to this 


quum de singulis Diis indignissima , statement—the Perse—which is founded 
quieque crederent, tamen ubi sine certo upon an event of recent occurrence ; and 
nomine Deum dicebant, immunem ab one apparent exception-—the Promé- 
omni vitio, summéaque sanctitate pra- | theus Vinctus. But in that drama no 
ditum intelligebant.  Ilam igitur Jovis | individual mortal is made to appear; 
sevitiam ut excusent defensores Tri- 1 we can hardly consider 16 as an ephpepos 
logie, et jure punitum volunt Prome- | (253). 
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bining with it a far better dramatic structure, and a wider appeal 
to human sympathies. Even in Sophoklés, however, we find indi- 
cations that an altered ethical feeling, ang a more predominant 
sense of artistic perfection, are allowed to modify the harsher reli- 
gious agencies of the old epic. Occasional misplaced effusions! of 
rhetoric, as well as of didactic prolixity, may also be detected. It 
is /Eschylus, not Sophoklés, who forms the marked antithesis to 
furipidés ; it is A’schylus, not Sophoklés, to whom Aristophanés 
awards the prize of tragedy, as the poct who assigns most perfectly 
to the heroes of the past those weighty words, imposing equipments, 
simplicity of great: deeds with little talk, and masculine energy 
superior to the corruptions of Aphrodité, which beseem the com- 


rades of Agamemnon and Adrastus.? 


How deeply this feeling, of the 


Euripidés | 
—accnsed 
of vulgar- 
ising the 
mythical 
heroes, 


tone of education and the wide 


heroic character of the mythical 


world, possessed the Athenian mind, may be judged by 
the bitter criticisms made on Kuripidés, whose compo- 
sitions were pervaded, partly by idcas of physical philo- 
sophy learnt under Anaxagoras, partly by the altered 


diffusion of practical cloquence 


forensic as well as political at Athens.? While Aristophanés assails 


1 For the characteristics of Auschylus | 


see Aristophan. Ran. 755, ad fin, passin, 
The competition between schylus and | 
Euripidés turns upon γνῶμαι ἀγαθαὶ, 
1497; the weight and majesty of the 
words, 1562; πρῶτος τὼν Ἑλλήνων 
πυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνά, 1001, 921, 990 
(“ sublimis οἷς gravis et grandiloquus 
siepe usque ad vitiuin,” Quintil. x. 1); 
the imposing appearance of his heroes, 
such as Memndém and Kyknus, 961; 
their reserve in speech, 908; his dramas 
“full of Arés,” and his Jion-hearted 
chiefs, inspiring the auditors with fear- 
less spirit in defence of their country,—- 
1014, 1019, 1040; his contempt of 
feminine tenderness, 1042.— ὁ 

Aiscu, Οὐδ᾽ οἵδ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἥντιν᾽ ἐρῶσαν πώποτ᾽ 

ἐποίησα γυναῖκα. 
Eur. Μὰ Δί᾽, οὐδὲ yap ἦν τῆς 
οὐδέν σοι. 


᾿Αφροδίτης 

JEscu, “nde γ᾽ ἐπείη" 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπὶ σοί τοι καὶ τοῖς σοῖσιν πολλὴ 
πολλοῦ ’πικάθοιτο. 

To the same general purpose Nubes 
(1347-1356), composed so many years 
earlier. The weight and majesty of the 
schylean heroes (βάρος, τὸ μεγαλο- 
πρεπὲς) ig dwelt upon in the life of 

schylus, and Sophoklés is said to 
have derided it—"Qomep yap ὁ Σοφοκλῆς 


ἔλεγε, τὸν Αἰσχύλου διαπεπαιχὼς BY K OY 


| &e. (Pntarch, De Profect. in Virt. Sent. 


c. 7), unless we are to understand this 
as a mistake of Plutarch quoting Sopho- 
klés instead of Euripides as he speaks 
in the Frogs of Aristophanés, which is 
the opinion both of Lessing in his Life 
of Sophoklés and of Welcker (Mschyl. 
Trilogie, p. 525). 

3 See above, Chapters xiv. and xv. 

«Exchylus séems to have been a 
greater innovator as to the matter of 
the mythes than either Sophoklés or 
Kuripidés (Dionys. Halic. Judic. d& 
Yet. Script. p. 422, Reisk.). For the 
close adherence of Sophuklés to the 
Homeric epic see Atheme, vii, p. 277; 
Diogen. Laért. iv. 20; Suidas, y. Mo- 
λέμων. Aeschylus puts into the mouth 
of the Evmenidés a serious argument 
derived from the behaviour of Zeus in 
chaining his father Kronos (Eumen. 
640). 

*-8 See Valckenaer, Diatribe in Euripid. 
Fragm. capp. 5 and 6. 

The fourth and fifth lectures among 
the Dramatische Vorlesungen of August 
Wilhelm Schlegel depict both justly 
and eloquently the difference between 
4Eschylus, Sophoklés and Euripidés, 
especially on this point of the gradual 
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Euripidés as the representative of this “young Athens,” with the 
utmost keenness of sarcasm,—other critics also concur in desig- 
nating him as having vulgarised the mythical herocs, and trans- 
formed them into mere characters of common life, —loquacious, 
subtle, and savouring of the market-place.! In some of his plays, 
sceptical expressions and sentiments were introduced, derived from 
his philosophical studies, sometimes confounding two or three dis- 
tinct gods into one, sometimes translating the personal Zeus into 
a substantial A‘ther with determinate attributes. He put into the 
mouths of some of his unprincipled dramatic characters, apologetic 
speeches which were denounced as ostentatious sophistry, and as 
setting out a triumphant case for the criminal.’ His thoughts, 
his words, and the rhythm of his choric songs, were all accused of 
being deficient in dignity and elevation. ‘The mean attire and miser- 
able attitude in which he exbibited (cneus, Télephus, Thyestés, 
Ind, and other heroic characters, were unmercifully derided,? though 


sinking of the mythical colossus into an 
ordinary man; about Euripidés espe- 
eially in lecture 5, vol, i. p, 206, ed. 
Heidelberg, 1809. 

' Aristot. Poetic. ec. 45. Οἷον καὶ 
Σοφοκλῆς ἔφη, αὐτὸς μὲν οἵους δεῖ ποιεῖν, 
Εὐριπίδης δὲ, οἷοί εἰσι. 

The Rane and Acharngjs of Aris- 
tophanés exhibit fully the reproaches 
urged against Euripidés: the languago 
put into the mouth of Euripidés in the 
former play (vv, 935-977) illustrates 
specially the point here laid down. 
Piitarch (De Glori& Atheniens. ¢. 5) 
contrasts ἡ Εὐριπίδου copia καὶ ἡ Συφυ- 
κλεοῦς λογιότης. 
hered to the old inythes or introduced 
alterations into them in a spirit con- 
formable to their original character, 
while Kturipidés refined upon them. 
The comment of Démétrius Phalereus 
connects τὸ λόγιον expressly with the 
maintenance of the dignity of tho tales. 
ἔάρξομαι δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ μεγαλυπρεποῦς, ὕπερ 
νῦν λόγιον ὀνομάζουσιν (ὁ. 38). 

2 Axistophan, Ran. 770, 887, 1066. 

Euripidés says to Aischylus, in regard 
to the language employed by both of 
them,— " 

Ἣν οὖν σὺ λέγῃς Λυκαβήττους 
Καὶ Παρνάσσων ἡμῖν μεγέθη, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ 
χρηστὰ διδάσκειν, 
"Ὃν χρὴ φράζειν ἀνθρωπείως ; 
4Eschylus replies, — 
"AAN', ὦ κακόδαιμον, ἀνάγκη 2 

Μεγάλων γνωμῶν καὶ διανοιῶν ἴσα καὶ τὰ 

ῥήματα τίκτειν. 


Sophoklés either ad- | 


Κάλλως εἰκὸς τοὺς ἡμιθέονς τοῖς ῥήμασι 

μείζοσι χρῆσθαι" 

Καὶ γὰρ τοῖς ἱματίοις ἡμῶν χρῶνται πολὺ 

σεμνοτέροισι. 

ΔΑ "mov χρηστῶψ καταδείξαντος διελυμήνω συ. 
Eun, To δράσας; 
Asc, Πρῶτον μὲν τοὺς βασιλεύοντας paxe’ 

ἀμπίσχων, ἵν' ἐλεινοὶ 
Τοῖς ἀνθρώποις φαίνοιντ᾽ εἶναι, 

For the character of the languago and 
measures of Euripidés, as represented 
by /Bschylus, see also v. 1297, and Pac. 
527. Philosophical discussion was in- 


j troduced by Kuripidés (Dionys. Ha® 


Ars Rhetor. viii. 10-ix, 11) in the 
Melanippé, where the doctrine of pro- 
digics (répas) appears to have been 
argued, Quintilian (x. 1) remarks that 


1 to young beginners in judicial pleading, 


the study of Euripidés was iuch more 
specially profitable than that of Sopho- 
klés: compare Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 
xviii, vol. p. 477, Reisk, 

In Enuripidés the heroes themselves 
sometimes delivered moralising — dis- 
courses, -- εἰσάγων τὸν Βελλεροφόντην 
γνωμολογοῦντα (Welcker, GriechMch 
Tragod. Eurip. Stheneb. p. 782). Com- 
pare the fragments of his Bellerophdén 
(15-25, Matthia), and of his Chrysip- 
pus (7, i), A striking story is found 
in Seneca, Epistol. 115; aud Plutarch, 
de Audiend. Poetis, c. 4, t. 1. p. 70, 
wytt. 

Aristophan. Ran. 840.— 
ὦ στωμυλιοσνλλεκτάδη 
Καὶ πτωχοποιὲ καὶ ῥακιοσυῤῥαπτάδη" 
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it seems that their position and circumstances had always been 
and of intro. painfully melancholy ; but the effeminate pathos which 
saesex = Euripidés brought so nakedly into the foreground, was 
pape ant accounted unworthy of the majesty of a legendary hero. 
aud rhetoric. “And he incurred still greater obloquy on another point, 
on which he is allowed even by his enemies to have only re- 
produced in substance the pre-existing tales,—the illicit and fatal 
passion depicted in several of his female characters, such as Phaedra 
and Sthenobea. lis opponents adinitted that these stories were 
true, but contended that they ought to be kept back, and not pro- 
duced upon the stage,—a proof both of the continued mythical 
faith and of the more sensitive ethical criticism of his age.! The 
marriage of the six daughters to the six sons of Molus is of 
Tonite origin, and stands now, though briefly, stated, in the 
Odyssey ; but the incestuous passion of Makareus and Kanaké, 
embodied by Muripides*® in the lost tragedy called 2holus, drew 
upon him severe censure. Moreover he often disconnected the 
horrors of the old legends with those religious agencies by which 
they had been originally forced on, pr ofacing them by motives of a 
more refined characéer, such as carricd no sense of awful com- 
pulsion. Thus the considerations by which the Euripidean Alk- 
medn was reduced to the necessity of killing his mother, appeared 
to Aristotle ridiculous? After the time of this great poet, his 


See also Aristophan, Acharn, 85-422, | recommendation of incestuous marriages : 
Foran unfavourable criticisin upon such | probably this contributed much to offend 


procecding, seo Aristot. Poet, 27. the Athenian public. See Dionys. Hal. 
1 Aristophan, Ran. 1050.— Rhetor, ix. Ὁ. 3o5, 


About the liberty of intermarriage 
among relatives, indicated in Homer, 
parents and children being alone ex- 
cepted, see Terpstra, Antiquitas Ho- 
merica, cap, xiii, p. lod. 

- Ovid, whose poctical tendencies Jed 

In the Herenles Furens, Euripides | him chietly to copy Euripidés, observes 
puts in relief and even Bec aauan the | (Trist. ii, 1, 380)— 
worst elements of the ancient mythes: | 4 ᾿ 
the implacable hatred of Héré towards “Hi Roque pared apcr aon Dae 
Héraklés is pushed so far ag to deprive | Nam quid in Hippolyto nisi caca: flamma no- 
him of his reason (by sending down tas ᾿ τ 
Iris and the unwilling Λύσσα), and | Nvbilis est Canace fratris amore sul, 
thus intentionally to drive him to slay | This is the reverse of the truth in 
his wife and children with his own | regard to Aschylus and Sophoklés, and 
hands. only very partially true in respect to 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 849, 1041, 1080; | Euripidés, 

Thesmophor.5+7; Nubes, 1354, Grauert,} 3 Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. iii. 1, 8. 
De Media Graecorum Comecdia in Rhein- | καὶ yap τὸν Εὐριπίδου ᾿Αλκμαίωνα γελοῖα 
isch. Museum. 2nd Jahrs. 1 Heft. p. 51. φαίνεται τὰ ἀναγκάσαντα μητροκτονῇσαι. 
It suited the plan of the drama‘ of; (In the lost tragedy called ᾿Αλκμαίων ὁ 
Zolus, as composed by Euripidés, to | διὰ Ψωφῖδος.) 

place in the mouth of Makareus a formal 


Ἐσπιν, Wdtepov δ᾽ οὐκ ὄντα λόγον τοῦτον 
περὶ τῆς Φαίδρας ξυνέθηκα 5 
JEscu. Μὰ Ad ἀλλ᾽ ὄντ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀποκρύπτειν χρὴ 
τὸ πονηρὺν τόν γε ποιητὴν, 
Καὶ μὴ παράγειν μηδὲ διδάσκειν. 
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successors seem to have followed him in breathing into their cha- 
racters the spirit of common life. But the names and plot were 
still borrowed from the stricken mythical families of ‘Tantalus, 
Kadmus, &c.: and the heroic exaltation of all the individual per- 
sonages introduced, as contrasted with the purely human character 
of the Chorus, is still numbered by Aristotle among the essential 
points of the theory of tragedy.! 

The tendency then of Athenian tragedy—powerfully manifested 
in Wschylus, and never wholly lost—was to uphold an ye τορος 
unquestioning faith and a reverential estimate of the PAPAS, 
general inythical world and its personages, but to treat δο 
the particular narratives rather as matter for the emotions than as 
recitals of actual fact. The logographers worked along with them 
to the first of these two ends, but not to the second. Their grand 
object was, to cast the mythes into a continuous readable series, 
and they were in consequence compelled to make sélection between 
inconsistent or contradictory narratives ; to reject some narratives 
as false, and to receive others as truce. But their preference was 
determined more by their sentiments as to what was appropriate, 
than by any pretended historical test. Pherckydés, Akusilaus, and 
Mfelanikus? did not seck to banish miraculous or fantastic inci- 
dents from the mythical world. They regarded it as peopled with 
loftier beings, and expected to find in it phanomena not paralleled 
in their own degenerate days. ‘Chey reproduced the fables as they 
found them in the poets, rejecting little except the discrepancies, 
and producing ultimately what they believed to be not only a con- 
tinuous, but an exact and trustworthy, history of the past--wherein 
they earry indeed their precision to such a length, that Ueclanikus 
gives the year, and even the day, of the capture of Troy.* 

Hekataus of Milétus (500 3.c.), anterior to Pherckydés and 
Hcllanikus, is the earliest writer in whom we can detect ΕΕ 
any disposition to disallow the prerogative and specialty the ssgilies 
of the mythes, and to soften down their characteristic pro- Γ΄ 
digies, some of which however still find favour in his eyes, as in the 
case of the speaking rain who carried Phryxus over the VIellespont. 


1 Aristot. Poetic. 26-27, And in his | τῶν ἀρχαίων μόνοι ἦσαν ἥρωες, of δὲ λαοὶ 
Problemata also, in giving the reason | ἄνθρωποι, ὧν ἐστὶν ὁ xédpos. Διὸ καὶ 
why the Hypo-Dorian and Hypo-Phry- | ἁρμόζει αὐτῷ τὸ γοερὸν καὶ ἡσύχιον ἦθος 
giau musical modes were never assigned | καὶ μέλος: ἀνθρωπικὰ γάρ, 
to the Chorus, he says— 2 See Miiller, Prolegom. χὰ einer 
Tatra δὲ ἄμφω χόρῳ μὲν ἀναρμοστὰ, | wissenschaftlichen Mythologie, 6, iii. 
τοῖς δὲ ἀπὸ σκηνῆς οἰκειότερα. ᾿Εκεῖνοι | p. 9:3. ᾿ 
μὲν γὰρ ἡρώων plantas οἱ δὲ ἡγεμόνες | 3 Hellanic. Fragment. 143, ed Didot. 
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He pronounced the Grecian fables to be “many and ridiculous ;” 
whether from their discrepancies or from their intrinsic improba- 
bilities we do not know. And we owe to him the first attempt to 
force them within the limits of, historical credibility ; as where he 
transforms the three-headed Curberus, the dog of Ifadés, into a 
serpent inhabiting a cavern on Cape Tenarus—and Gerydn of 
Erytheia into a king of Epirus rich in herds of oxen.’ Uckateus 
traced the genealogy of himself and the gens to which he belonged 
through a line of fifteen progenitors up to an initial god,’—the 
clearest proof both of his profound faith in the reality of the mythical 
world, and of his religions attachment to it as the point of junction 
between the human and the divine personality. 

We have next to consider the historians, especially Merodotus 


The his and Thueydidés. Like Uekatewus, Thucydidés belonged 
wriang— - . . : " 
Herodotus. [0 ἃ gens which traced its descent from Ajax, and through 


Ajax to Alakus*and Zeus.? Werodotus modestly implics that he 
himself had no such privilege to boast. of. The curiosity of these 
two historians respeeting the past had no other materials to work 
upon except the mythes, which they found already cast by the 
logographers into a continuous series, and presented as an agere- 
gate of antecedent history, chronologically deduced from the times 
of the gods. In common with the body of the Grecks, both Hero- 
dotus and Thucydidés had imbibed that complete and unsuspecting 
belicf in the general reality of mythical antiquity, which was inter- 
woven with the religion and the patriotism, and all the public 
demonstrations, of the Hellenic world, To acquaint themselves 
with the genuine details of this forctime, was an inquiry highly 


1 Hekatei Fragm. ed. Didot, 332, | Hell. ii. p. 480) and others (sce not. ad 


346, 349; Schol. Apollén. Rhod. i. 256; 
Athene. ii. p. 133; Skylax, c. 26. 

Perhaps Hekatiwus was induecd to 
look for Erytheia in Epirus by the 
brick-red colour of the earth there in 
many places, noticed by Pouqueville 
and other travellers (Voyage dans la 
Grice, vol. ii, 248; sco Klausen, .neas 
und die Penaten, vol. i. p. 222). Ἕκα- 
ταῖος ὁ MiAhows—Adyov εὗρεν εἰκότα, 
Pausan. iii, 25, 4, Ho seeins to have 
written expressly concerning the fabu- 
lous Hyporboreans, and to have upheld | 
the common faith against doubts which | 
had begun to rise in his time: the de- | 
risory notice of Hyperborcans in Hero- | 
dotus is probably directed against Heka- | 
teus, iv. 66; Schol. Apollén, Rhod, ii. 
675; Diodér, ii. 47. 7 

It is maintained by Mr. Clinton (Fast. 


Fragment. Heeatii, p. 30, ed. Didot), 
that the work on the Lyperboreans was 
written by Tlekativus of Abdera, a lite- 
rary Greck of the age of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus—not by Hekatwus of Milétus, 
1 do not concur in this opinidh. I 
think it much more probable that the 
a fekatwus was the author spoken 
of. 

The distinguished position held by 
Hekatwus at Milétus is marked not 
only by the notice which Herodotus 
takes of his opinions on public matters, 
but also by his negotiation with the 
Persian satrap Artaphernes on behalf of 
his countrymen (Dioddér, Excerpt, xlvii. 
p. 41, ed. Dindorf), 

* Herodot. ii, 143. 

3 Marcellin, Vit. Thucyd. init, 

4 Herodot, ii, 143, 
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interesting to them. But the increased positive tendencies of their 
age, as well as their own habits of personal investigation, had cre- 
ated in them an historical sense in regard to the past as well as to 
the present. Having acquired a habit of appreciating the intrinsi 
tests of historical credibility and probability, they found the par- 
ticular narratives of the poets and logographers, inadmissible as ¢ 
whole even in the eyes of Hekataeus, still more at variance with 
their stricter canons of criticism. And we thus observ@ in them 
the constant struggle, as well as the resulting compromise, between 
these two opposite tendencies; on one hand a firm belief in the 
reality of the mythical world, on the other hand an inability to 
accept the details which their only witnesses, the poets and Jogo- 
graphers, told them respecting it, 

Each of them however performed the process in his own way. 
Herodotus is a man of deep and anxious religious feeling. 
He often recognises the special judgements ‘of the gods or ὦ 
ag determining historical events: lis picty is also partly bis mystic 
tinged with that mystical vein which the last two eenturies 
had gradually infused into the religion of the Grecks—for he is 
apprehensive of givilg offence to the gods by reciting publicly 
what he has heard respecting them. ie frequently stops short in 
his narrative, and intimates that there ὧς a sacred legend, but that 
he will not tell it. In other cases, where he feels compelled to 
speak out, he entreats forgiveness for doiry so from the gods and 
heroes. Seieetainl s he vill not even meution the name of a god, 
though he generally thinks himsclf authorised toe do so, the names 
being matter of public notoriety.’ .Such pious reserve, which the 
open-hearted Herodotus avowedly proclaims as chaining up his 
tongue, affords a striking contrast with the plain-spoken and 
unsuspecting tone of the ancient epic, as well as of the popular 
legends, wherein the gods and their proceedings were the familiar 
and interesting subjects of common talk as well as of common 
sympathy, without ceasing to inspire both fear and reverence. 

Herodotus expressly distinguishes, in the comparison of Poly- 


Karnest. 


1 Herodot. 11, 3, 51, ΟἹ, 65, 170. He] .Compare similar scruples on the part 


alludes brietly (c. 51) to an ἱρὸς λόγος 
which was communicated in the Samo- 
thracian mysteries, but he does not 
mention what it was: also about the 
Thesmophoria, or τελετὴ of Déu.étér 
(c. 171). 

Kal περὶ μὲν τούτων τοσαῦτα ἡμῖν 
εἰποῦσι, καὶ παρὰ τῶν θεῶν καὶ ἡρώων 
εὐμένεια εἴη (ο. 54.) 


of Pausanias (viii. 25 and 37). 

The passage of Herodotus (ii. 3) is 
equivocal, and has been understood in 
more ways than one (see Lobeck, Agla- 
opham. p. 1287). 

The aversion of Dionysius of Tali- 
karnassus to reveal the divine secrets 
is not less pesca (see A. Rt. i, 67, 


08). 
Υ 2 
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kratés with Minds, the human race to which the former belonged, 
aes from the divine or heroic race which comprised the 
thical world. latter.! But he has a firm belief in the authentic per- 
ΡΣ and parentage of alle the names in the mythes, divine, 
eroic and human, as well as in ihe trustworthiness of their chro- 
nology computed by generations. [16 counts back 1600 years 
from his own day to that of Semelé, mother of Dionysus ; “900 
years to*Héraklés, and 800 years to Penelopé, the Trojan war 
being a little carlier in date.” Indecd even the longest of these 
periods must have seemed to him comparatively short, seeing that 
he apparently accepts the prodigious series of years which the 
Egyptians professed to draw from a recorded chronology —17,000 
years from their god Iéraklés, and 15,000 years from their god 
Osiris or Dionysus, down to their king Amasis? (550 B.c.). So 
much was his imagination familiariscd with these long chronolo- 
gical computations barren of events, that he treats Homer and 
Hesiod as “men of yesterday,” though separated from his own 
age by an interval which he reckons as four hundred. years. 
Herodotus had been profoundly impressed with what he saw and 
Uisdeferonce heard in Egypt. ‘The wonderful monuments, the evident 
eae ian antiquity, and the peculiar civilization of that country, 
statements, acquired such preponderance in his mind over his own 
native legends, that he is disposed to trace even the oldest reli- 
gious names or institutions of Greece to Egyptian or Phoenician 
original, setting aside in favour of this hypothesis the Grecian 
legends of Dionysus and Pan? The oldest Grecian mythical 
genealogies are thus made ultimately to lose themselves in Egyp- 
tian or Phoenician antiquity, and in the full extent of these genea- 
logies Lerodotus firmly believes. It does not seem that any doubt 
had ever crossed his mind as to the real personality of those who 
were named or described in the popular mythes: all of them have 
once had reality, either as men, as heroes, or as gods. The epo- 
nyms of cities, démés and tribes, are all comprehended in this 
affirmative category ; the supposition of fictitious personages being 
apparently never entertained. Deukalidn, Hellén, Dérus,*—Ién, 
with his four sons, the eponyms of the old Athenian tribes,’— the 


1 Herod. iii. 122. τε Kal χθὲς, ὡς εἰπεῖν λόγῳ: Ἡσίοδον 
2 Herod. ii, 145. γὰρ καὶ “Ὅμηρον ἡλικίην τετρακοσίοισι 
8 Herodot, ii, 43-145. Καὶ ταῦτα | ἔτεσι δυκέω μευ πρεσβυτέρους γενέσθαι, 
Αἰγύπτιοι ἀτρεκέως φασὶ ἐπίστασθαι, ἀεί | καὶ οὐ πλέοσι. 
τε λογιζόμενοι καὶ ἀεὶ ἀπογραφόμενοι τὰ 5 Herodot, ii. 146, 
trea. ® Herod. i, 56. 
4 Herodot. ii, ὅ8, μέχρι οὗ mpwhy 7 Herod. γε 66, 
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autochthonous Titakus and Dekclus,|'—Danaus, Lynkeus, Per- 
seus, Amphitryén, Alkména, and Heraklés,?—Talthybius, the 
heroic progenitor of the privileged heraldic gens at Sparta,—the 
Tyndarids and Ielena,>—Agamentmon, Menelaus, and Orestés,4— 
Nestor and his son Peisistratus,—Asdpus, Thébé, and Agina,— 
Tnachus and 16, AZétés and Médea,’—Mcelanippus, Adrastus, and 
Amphiariius, as well as Jason and the Argé ‘—all these are occu- 
pants of the real past time, and predecessors of himself and his 
contemporaries. In the veins of the Lacedemonian kings flowed 
the blood both of Kadmus and of Danaus, their splendid pedigree 
being traceable to both of these great mythical names: Herodo- 
tus carries the lineage up through Iléraklés first to His gonerat 

Perseus and Danaé, “then through Danaé to Akrisius mythic” 

and the Egyptian Danaus; but ἦν drops the paternal ones 

lineage when, he comes to Perseus (inasmuch as Perseus is 
the son of Zeus by Danaé, without any reputed human father, 
such as Amphitry6n was to Heraklés); and then follow’ the 
higher members of the series through Danaé alone.” He also 
pursues the same regal genealogy, thronzh the mother of Eurys- 
thenés and Ῥιοκιῶδ, up to Polynikés, a dipus, Laius, Labdakus, 
Polydérus and Kadmus: and he assigns various ancient in- 
script@®us which he saw in the temple of “the Ismenian Apollo at 
Thébes, to the ages of Laius and Cedipus." Moreover the sieges 
of Thébes and ‘Troy,—the Argonautic espedition,—the invasion 
of Attica by the Amazons,— the protection of the Herakleids, and 
the defeat and death of Eurystheus, by the Athenians,®—the death 
of Mékisteus and Tydeus before Thebes by the hands of Mcla- 
nippus, and the touching calamities of Adrastus and Amphiarius 
connected with the same enterprise,—the sailing of Kastor and 
Pollux in the Argé,’—the abductions of 16, Eurépa, Médea and 
Helena,—the emigration of Kadmus im quest of Eurépa, and his 
coming to Boedtia, as well as the attack of the Greeks upon Troy 
to recover Helen,"'—all these events seem to him portions of past 
history, not less unquestionably certain, though more clouded over 


- 
1 Herod. ix, 73. 5. Herod. i. 1, 2, 45 v. 81, 65. 
2 Herod. ii. 43-44, 91-98, 171-182 6 Herod. i. δ; iv. 145; v. 67; vii. 
(the Egyptians admitted the truth of | 193, 
the Greek legend, that Perseus had 7 Herod. vi. 52-53. 
come to Libya to fetch the Gorgon’s| ® Herod. iv. 147; v. 59-61. 


head). 9 Herod. v. 61; ix, 27-28, 
3 Herod. ii. 113-120; iv. 145; vii. | 10 Herod. i, 52; iv. 145; v. 67. 
134, 4 Herod, i, 1-4; ii. 49, 113; iv. 147; 


4 Herod. i. 67-68; ii. 3; vil. 159.  ν. 94. 
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by distance and misrepresentation, than the battles of Salamis and 
Mykalé. 

But though Herodotus is thus easy of faith in regard both to 
the persons and to the gencral facts of Grecian mythes, yet when 


nytcom- he comes to discuss particular facts taken separately, we 

wepticism! find him applying to them stricter tests of historical ere- 
alters «1.97» . . 5 

of fact. dibility, and often disposed to reject as well the mira- 


culous as the extravagant. Thus even with respect to Héraklés, 
he censures the levity of the Greeks in ascribing to him absurd 
and incredible exploits. 116 tries their assertion by the philosophical 
standard of nature, or of determinate powers and conditions govern- 
ing the course of events.“ Tow is it consonant to nature (he asks), 
that Hérailes, being, as he was, according to the statement of the 
Greeks, std a man (2. 6. having not yet been received among the 
gods), should kill many thousand persons? I pray that indulgence 
_may be shown to me both by gods and herocs for saymg so much as 
this.” The religious feclings of Ierodotus here told him that he 
was trenching upon the utmost limits of admissible scepticism.’ 
Another striking instance of the disposition of Ierodotus to 
rationalise the miraculous narratives of the current mythes, 
is to be found in his account of the oracle of Dodéna 
its alleged Egyptian origin. Here, if in any @se, 
miracle Ὁ was not only 1 in fall keeping, but apparently in- 
dispensable to satisfy the exigences of the religious sentiment ; 
anything less than a miracle would have appeared tame and un- 
impressive to the visitors of so revered a spot, much more to the 
residents themselves. Accordingly, VWerodotus heard both from 
the three pricstesses and from the Dodoneans generally, that two 
black doves had started at the same time from Thébes in Egypt: 
one of them went to Libya, where it directed the Libyans to’ 
establish the oracle of Zcus Ammon ; the other came to the grove 
of Dodéna, and perched on one of the venerable oaks, proclaiming 
with a human voice that an oracle of Zeus must be founded on 


His remarks 
upon tho 
iniraculous 
foundation 
of the oracle 
at Dodona, 


1 Herod, 11, 45. Δέγουσι δὲ πολλὰ | 
καὶ ἄλλα ἀνεπισκέπτως οἱ Ἕλληνες" 
εὐήθης δὲ αὐτέων Kad ὅδε ὁ μῦθός ἐστι, 
τὸν περὶ τοῦ Ἡρακλέος λέγουσι 2. Ἔτι 
δὲ ἕνα ἐόντα τὸν ‘ Ἡρακλέα, καὶ ἔτι ἄνθρω- 
πὸν ὡς δή φασι, κῶς φύσιν ἔχει 
πολλὰς μυριάδας φονεῦσαι; : Καὶ περὶ μὲν 
τούτων τοσαῦτα ἡμῖν εἰποῦσι, καὶ παρὰ 


τῶν θεῶν καὶ παρὰ τῶν ἡρώων εὐμένεια | 
| whole affiir as a piece of extravagant 
We may also notico the manner in | 


εἴη. 


which the historian criticises the stra- 


tagem whereby Peisistratus established 
himself as despot at Athens—by dress- 
ing up the stately Athenian woman 
Phye in the costume of the goddess 
Athénd, and passing off her injunctions 
as the commands of the goddess: the 
Athenians accepted her with unsuspect- 
ing faith, and received Peisistratus at 
her command, Herodotus treats the 


silliness, τρᾶγμα εὐηθέστατον μακρῷ (i. 
θ0). 
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thag very spot. The injunction of the speaking dove was respect- 
fully obeyed.' 

Such was the tale related and believed at Dédona. But Hero- 
dotus had also heard, from the priests at Thgbes in Egypt, a 
different tale, ascribing the origin of all the prophetic establish- 
ments, in Greege as well as in Libya, to two sacerdotal women, 
who had been carried away from Thébes by some Phoenician 
merchants and sold, the one in Greece, the other in Libya. The 
Theban priests boldly assured Herodotus that much pains had 
been taken to discover what had become of these women so ex- 
ported, and that the fact of their having been taken to Greece and 
Libya had been accordingly verified? 

The historian of Ualicarnassus cannot for a moment think of 
admitting the miracle which harmonised so well with the feelings 
of the priestesses and the Dodonzaus.? “ How (he asks) could a 
dove speak with human voice 7’ But the narrative of the priests 
at Thébes, though its prodigions improbability hardly requires to 
be stated, yet involved no positive departure from the laws of 
nature and possibility, and therefore Herodotus makes no diffi- 
culty in accepting it. The curious circumstance is, that he turns 
the native Dodonwan legend into a figurative representation, or 
rather a misrepresentation, of the supposed true story told by the 
Theban priests. According to his interpretation, the woman who 
came from Thébes to Dédona was called « dove, ayd affinned to 
utter sounds like a bird, because she was nun-Uellenie and spoke 
a foreign tongue: when she learned to speak the language of the 
‘country, it was then said that the dove spoke with a human voice. 
And the dove was moreover called black, because of the woman’s 
Egyptian colour. . 

That Herodotus should thus bluntly reject ἃ miracle, recounted 
to hjm by the prophetic women themselves as the prime circum- 
stance in the oriyines of this holy place, is a proof of the hold 
which habits of dealing with historical evidence had acquired over 
his mind; and the awkwardness of his explanatory mediation 


1 Herod. ii. 55. Awdwvalwy δὲ ai 
ipntar . . . ἔλεγον ταῦτα, συνωμολόγεον 
δέ σφι καὶ of ἄλλοι Δωδωναῖοι of περὶ τὸ 
ἱρόν. 
The miracle sometimes takes another 


πελειάς γε ἀνθρωπηΐῃ φωνῇ φθέγξαιτο; 
According to one statement, the word 
Πελειὰς in the Thessalian dialect meant 
both a dove and a prophetess (Scriptor, 
Rer, Mythicarum, ed. Bode, i. 96). 


form; the oak at Dédéna was itself once 
endued with speech (Dionys., Hal. Ars 
Rhetoric. i. 6; Strabo). 

2 Herod, ii. 54, 


8 Herod. ii. 57. ᾿Επεὶ τέῳ τρόπῳ ἂν 


Had there been any truth in this, Hero- 
dotus could hardly have failed to notice 
it, inasmuch as it would exactly have 
helped him out of the difficulty which 
he felt. 
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between the dove and the woman, marks not less his anxigty, 
while discarding the legend, to let it softly down into a story 
quasi-historical and not intrinsically incredible. 

We may obsewe another example of the unconscious tendency 
of Herodotus to climinate from the mythes the idea of special aid 
from the gods, in his remarks upon Melampus., He designates 
Melampus “as a clever man, who had acquired for him- 

| self the art of prophecy ;” and had procured through 
his prophetic . - ἡ τοῖς . 
powers, Kadmus much information about the religious rites and 
customs of Egypt, many of which πὸ introduced into Greece'— 
especially the name, the sacrifices, and the phallic processions of 
Dionysus: he adds, “that Melampus himself did not accurately 
comprehend or bring out the whole doctrine, but wise men who 
came after him made the necessary additions.”? Though the 
name of Melampus is here maintained, the character described * is 
something in the vein of Pythagoras—totally different from the 
great seer and leech of the old epic inythes—the founder of the 
gifted family of the Amythaonids, and the grandfather of Amphi- 
ariius.t But that which is most of all at variance with the genuine 
legendary spirit, is the opinion expressed by Herodotus (and 
delivered with some emphasis as A‘s own), that Mclampus “was a 
clever man who had acquired for himself prophetic powers.” Such 
a supposition would have appeared inadmissible to Tomer or 
Hesiod, or indeed to Solon in the preceding century, in whose 
view even inferior arts come from the gods, while Zeus or Apollo 
bestows the power of prophesying.’ The intimation of such an 

e 


His remarks 
upon Me- 
Jampns and 


Herodotus notices the celebrated 
mythical narrative of Melampus healing 
the deranged Argive women (ix. 34); 
according to the original legend, the 
daughters of Prostus. In the Hesiodic 
Boiai (Fr. 16, Diintz.; Apollod. di, 2) 
the distemper of the Pretid females 
was ascribed to their having repudiated 


1 Herod. ii. 49. Ἐγὼ μὲν νύν φημι 
Μελάμποδα γενόμενον ἄνδρα σοφὸν, μαν- | 
τικήν τε ἑωυτῷ συστῆσαι, καὶ πυθόμενον 
ἀπ᾿ Αἰγύπτον, ἄλλα τε πολλὰ ἐσηγήσασ- 
θαι “Ἕλλησι, καὶ τὰ περὶ τὸν Διόνυσον, 
ὀλίγα αὐτῶν παραλλάξαντα. ς 

2 Herod. ii, 40. ᾿Ατρεκέως μὲν οὐ 
πάντα συλλαβὼν τὸν λόγον ἔφῃνε (Me- | 


Jampus) ἀλλ᾽ οἱ ἐπιγενόμενοι τούτῳ 
σοφισταὶ μεζόνως ἐξέφῃναν. 

3 Compare Herod, iv. 95; ii. 81, Ἕλ- 
λήνων οὐ τῷ ἀσθενεστάτῳ σοφιστῇ 
Πυθαγόρᾳ. 

4 Homer, Odyss. xi. 290; xv. 
Apollodér. i, 9, 11-12. Hesiod, Eoiai, 
Fragm. 55, ed. Diintzer (p. 43).—- 


oor 


ate 


"Αλκὴν μὲν γὰρ ἔδωκεν ᾿Ολύμπιος Αἰακίδησι, 
Novy δ᾽ ᾿Αμνθαονέδαις, πλοῦτον δ' ἔπορ᾽ 
᾿Ατρείδησι. 


also Frag. 34 (p. 38), and Frag. 65 (p. 
45); Bchel. Apall, Rhod. i. 118," 


the rites and worship of Dionysus 
(Aknsilaus indeed assigned a different 
canse), which shows that the old fable 
recognised a connexion between Melam- 
pus and these rites, 

> Homer, Hiad, i. 72-67; xv. 412, 
Odyss, xv, 245-252; iv, 233. Some- 
tines the gods inspired prophecy for 
the special occasion, without conferring 
upon the party the permanent gift and 
status of a prophet (compare Odyss. i. 
202; xvii. 383). Soldn, Fragm. xi. 48-- 
53, Schneidewin :— 
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opinion by Herodotus, himself a thoroughly pious man, marks the 
sensibly diminished omnipresence of the gods, and the increasing 
tendency to look for the explanation of phanomena among more’ 
visible and determinate agencies. , , 

We may make a similar remark on the dictum of the historian 
respecting the narrow defile of Tempé, forming the His remarks 
embouchure of the Péneus and the efflux of all the Thesutan 
waters from the Thessalian basin. The Thessalians TM" 
alleged that this whole basin of Thessaly had once been a lake, 
but that Poscidén had split the chain of mountains and opened 
the efflux ;! upon which primitive belief, thoroughly conformable 
to the genius of Homer and Hesiod, lerodotus comments as 
follows: ‘The Thessalian statement is reasonable. Tor whoever 
thinks that Poseidén shakes the earth, and that the rifts of an 
carthquake are the work of that god, will, on seeing the defile in 
question, say that Poseidon has caused it. For the rift of the 
mountains is, as appeared to me (when T saw it), the work of an 
earthquake.” Herodotus admits the reference to Poseidon, when 
pointed out to him, but it stands only in the background: what is 


once under water, until Bochica cleft 
the mountains and opened a channel of 
| egress (Humboldt, Vues des Cordillires, 


i Ltd ald | P. ST-88); and about the plateau of 
Herodotus himself reproduces the old ; Kashinir (Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. 


belief in the special gift of prophetic | / : : Ἶ 
Ee ei yy re : “ae 
power by Zeus and Apollo, in the story 1 » Ν eS poe an st ar dull Agulous 
of Euenius of Apollonia (ix. 94). pM SE, ὧν τ saint ee ia ἘΝῚ 
Sce the fine ode of Pindar describing | Rinet τὴ 7 a iy CONJOCLUrcs,.. delive 
the birth and inspiration of Jamus, | from He configuration or peculiarities, 
eponymous father of the great prophetic?) “Ye often made to assume the form of 
fanily in Mlis called the Jamids (Hero- | Gradilions, is well-rermarked by the same 


"AdAov μάντιν ἔθηκεν ἄναξ ἑκάεργος ᾿Απολλὼν, ἶ 
Ἔγνω δ᾽ ἀνδρὶ κακὸν τήλοθεν ἐρχόμενον, | 
"Qe συνομαρτήσωσι θεοί. . .. 


dot. ix. 83), Pindar, Olyimp. vi. 40-74. illustrious traveller: — “Co qui se pré- 
About Teiresias, Sophoc. Ged. Tyr. 283- 
410, Neither Nestor nor Odysseus pos- 
sesses the gift of prophecy. 

1 More than one tale is found else- 
where, similar to this about the defile 
of Tempé :— : 

“A tradition exists that this part of 
the country was once a lake, and that 
Solomon commanded two deeves or 
genii, named Ard and Becl, to turn off 
the water into the Caspian, which they 
effected by cutting a passage through 
the mountains; and a city, erected in 
the newly-formed plain, was named 
after them Ard-u-beel.” 
the shores of the Caspian, by W. R. 
Holmes.) 


Also about the plain of Santa Fe di , 


Bogota, in South America, that it was 


(Sketches on ; 


sente comme une tradition, n'est souvent 
que Je reflet de Pimpression que laisse 
Taspect des liens. Des banes de co- 
quilles & deimi-fossiles, répandues dans 
les isthmes ou sur des plateaux, font 
naftre, méme chez les hommes Jes moina 
avéneés dans la culture intellectuelle, 
Vidée de grandes inondations, d’anciennes 
communications entre des bassins limi- 
trophes, Des opinions, que lon pour- 
roit appeler systematiques, se trouvent 
| dans les foréts de VOrenoque conme 
dans les 1195 de la Mer du Sud. Dans 
Pune et dans l'autre de ces contrées, 
elles ont pris la forme des traditions,” 
(A. von Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. 
ii, p. 147.) Compare a similar remark 
in the same work and volume, p. 286— 
294, 


sisacie ight 
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present to his mind is, the phenomenon of the carthquake, not as 
a special act, but as part of a system of habitual operations.! 
Herodotus adopts the Egyptian version of the legend of Troy, 


Upon the 
legend of 
Troy, 


founded on that capital variation which seems to have 
originated with Stesichorus, and according to which 


Helen never left Sparta at all—her ezdélon had been taken to 


1 Herodot. vii. 129. (Poseidon was 
worshipped as MWerpatos in Thessaly, in 
commemoration of this geological inter- 
ference: Schol. Pindar. Pyth. iv. 245.) 
Td δὲ παλαιὸν λέγεται, οὐκ ἐόντος Kw τοῦ 
αὐλῶνος καὶ διεκρόου τούτου, τοὺς ποτά- 
μους τούτους... ῥέοντας ποιεῖν τὴν Θεσ- 
σαλίην πᾶσαν πέλαγος. Αὐτοὶ μέν νυν 
Θέσσαλοι λέγουσι ΤΙυσειδέωνα ποιῆσαι τὸν 
αὐλῶνα, δι᾽ οὗ ῥέει ὁ Πηνειὸς, οἰκότα λέ- 
Ὕοντες. Ὅστις γὰρ νομίζει Πυσειδέωνα 
τὴν γῆν σείειν, καὶ τὰ διεστεῶτα ὑπὸ 
σεισμοῦ τοῦ θεοῦ τούτου ἔργα εἶναι, καὶ 
ἂν ἐκεῖνο ἰδὼν φαίη Ποσειδέωνα ποιῆσαι. 
᾿ἘἘστὶ γὰρ σεισμοῦ ἔργον, ὡς ἐμοὶ ἐφαίνετο 
εἶναι, ἡ διάστασις τῶν οὐρέων. In an- 
other case (viii, 129), Herodotus believes 

- that Poseidén produced a preternaturally 
high tide in order to punish the Per- 
sians, who had insulted his temple near 
Potidwa: here was a special motive for 
the god to exert his power. 

@ This remark of Herodotus illustrates 
the hostile ridicule cast by Aristo- 
phanés (in the Nubes) upon Sokratés, 
on the score of alleged impiety, because 
he belonged to a school of philosephers 
(though in point of fact he discounte- 
nanced that line of study) who intro- 
duced physical laws and forces in place 
of the personal ageney of the gods. 
The old man Strepsiades inquires from 
Sokratés, Who rains? Who thoulers ? 
'To which Sokratés replies, Not Zeus, but 
the Nephela, ἡ, 6. the cloxds ; you never 
saw rain without clouds. Strepsiades 
then proceeds to inquire-—‘ But who is 
it that compels the clouds to rypve 
onward? is it not Zeus?’ Sokratés— 
**Not at all; it is ethereal rotation.” 
Strepsiades —‘‘ Rotation? that had es- 
eaped me: Zeus then no longer exists, 
and Rotation reigns iu his place.” 


Sreers. 'O δ᾽ ἀναγκάζων ἐστὶ τίς αὐτὰς (Nebc= 
λας), οὐχ ὁ Ζεὺς, ὥστε φέρεσθαι ; 

SoKRAT. ἽΠκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ αἰθέριος δῖνος. 

Srrevs. Atvos ; τουτί μ᾽ ἐλελήθει--- 

Ὃ Ζεὺς οὐκ ὧν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ Δῖνος 

vuvi βασιλεύων. 

To the same effect v. 1454, Δῖνος βασι- 

λεύει τὸν Δί᾽ eteAnAaxds— Rotation 


has driven out Zeus, and reigns in his 
rlace.” 

: If Aristophanés had had as strong a 
wish to turn the public antipathies 
against Herodotus as against Sokratés 
and [uripidés, the explanation here 
given would have afforded him a plau 
sible show of truth for doing so; and 
it is highly probable that the Thes- 
saliams would have been sufficiently 
displeased with the view of Herodotus 
to sympathise in the poet’s attack upon 
him, he point would have been made 
(waiving metrical considerations) — 


Σεισμὸς βασιλεύει, τὸν Ποσειδῶ ν᾽’ 
ληλακώς. 


ἐξε- 


The conunent of Herodotus upon the 
Thessalian view seems almost as if it 
were intended to guard against this very 
inference. 

Other accounts ascribed the cutting 
of the defile of Tempé to Heéraklés 
(Diodor, iv. 18), 

Respecting the ancient Grecian faith 
which recognised the displeasure of 
Poscidén as the causo of earthquakes, 
sco Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 3,2; Thucydid. 
i, 1273; Strabo, xii. p. 579; Diodor, xv. 
48-49, It ceased to give universal satis- 
faction even so carly as the time of 
Thalés and Anaximenés (see Aristot. 
Meteorolog. ii, 7-8; Plutarch, Placit. 
Philos. iii. 15; Senech, Natural. Quast. 
vi, 6-23); and that philosopher, as well 
as Anaxagoras, Democritus, and others, 
suggested different physical explanations 
of the fact. Notwithstanding a dissen- 
tient minority, however, the old doc- 
trine still continued to be generally 
received: and Diodérus, in describing 
the terrible earthquake in 373 n.c., by 
which Heliké and Bura were destroyed, 
while he notices those philosophers (pro- 
bably Kallisthenés, Senec. Nat. Quast. 
vi. 23) who substituted physical causes 
and laws in place of the divine agency, 
rejects their views and ranks himself 
with the religious public who traced 
this formidable phenomenon to the 
wrath of Poseidén (xv. 48-49). 
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Troy in her place. Upon this basis a new story had been framed, 
midway between Homer and Stesichorus, representing Paris to 
have really carried off Helen from Sparta, but to have been driven 
by storms to Egypt, where she remained during the whole siege of 
‘Troy, having been detained by Proteus, the king of the country, 
until Menclaus came to reclaim her after his triumph. The 
Egyptian priests, with their usual boldness of assertion, professed 
to have heard the whole story from Menefaus himself—the Grecks 
had besieged Troy, in the full persuasion that Helen and the 
stolen treasures were within the walls, nor would they ever believe 
the repeated denials of the Trojans as to the fact of her presence. 
In intimating his preference for the Egyptian narrative, Herodo- 
tus betrays at 8nce his perfect and unsuspecting confidence that 
he is dealing with genuine matter of history, and his entire dis- 
trust, of the epic poets, even including Homer, upon whose 
authority that supposed history rested. His reason for rejecting 
the Homeric version is, that it tecms with historical improbabili- 
ties. If Helen had been reaily in Troy (he says), Priam and the 
Trojans would never have been so insane as to retain her to their 
own utter ruin; but it was the divine judgement which drove 
them into the miserable alternative of neither being able to sur- 
render IIclen nor to satisfy the Grecks of the real fact that they 
never had possession of her-—in order that mankind might plainly 
read, in the utter destruction of Troy, the great punishments with 
which the gods visit great misdeeds. Homer (Herodotus thinks) 
had heard this story, but designedly departed from it, because it 
was not so suitable a subject for epic poetry. 

Enough has been said to show how wide is the difference 
between Herodotus and the logographers with their literal tran- 
script of the ancient legends. hough he agrees with them in 
admitting the full series of persons and generations, he tries the 
circumstances narrated by a new standard. Scruples have arisen 
in his mind respecting violations of the laws of nature: the poets 
are unworthy of trust, and their narratives must be brought into 
conformity with historical and ethical conditions, before they can 


’ Herod, ii. 116. δοκέει δέ μοι καὶ | and Helen to Egypt: but the passage 
Ὅμηρος τὸν λόγον τοῦτον πυθέσθαι" ἀλλ᾽ | proves nothing at all to the point. 
οὐ γὰρ ὁμοίως εὐπρεπὴς ἦν es τὴν éwo-| Again (c. 120), his slender confidence 
ποιΐην ἣν τῷ ἑτέμῳ τῷ wep exphaato: ἐς i in the epic poets breaks out—ei χρή τι 
ὃ μετῆκε αὐτὸν, δηλώσας ὡς καὶ τοῦτον τοῖσι ἐποποιοῖσι χρεώμενον λέγειν. ᾿ 
ἐπισταῖτο τὸν λόγον. It is remarkable that Herodotus ig 

Herodotus then produces a passage | disposed to identify Helen with the 
from the Hiad, with a view to prove ξείνη ᾿Αφροδίτη whose temple he saw at 
that Homer knew of the voyage of Paris | Memphis (c. 112). 
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be admittted as truth. To accomplish this conformity, Herodotus 
is willing to mutilate the old legend in one of its most vital points. 
He sagrifices the personal presence of Helena in Troy, which ran 
through every one of the ancient epic poems belonging to the 
Trojan cycle, and is indeed. under the gods, the great and present 
moving force throughout. 

Thucydidés places himself generally in the same point of view 
as Herodotus with regard to mythical antiquity; yet with some 
considerable differences. Though manifesting no belief in present 
miracles or prodigics,' he scems to accept without reserve the pre- 
existent reality of all the persons mentioned in the mythes, and of 
the long scries of generations extending back through so many 
supposed centuries. In this category, too, are incfuded.the epony- 
mous personages, Hellen, Kekrops, Eumolpus, Pandién, Amphilo- 
chus the son of Amphiariius, and Akarnan. But on the gther 
hand, we find no trace of that distinction between a human and an 
heroic ante-human race, which Herodotus still admitted,—nor any 
respect for Egyptian Jegends. Thucydidés, regarding the person- 
ages of the mythes as men of the same breed and stature with his 
own contemporaries, not only tests the acts imputed to them by 
the same limits of credibility, but presumes in them the same 
political views and feelings as he was accustomed to trace in the 
proceedings of Peisistratus or Periklés. He treats the Trojan war 
as a great political enterprise, undertaken by all Greece ; brought 
into combination through the imposing power of Agamemnon, not 
(according to the legendary narrative) through the influence of the 
oath exacted by Tyndareus. Then he explains how the prede- 
cessors of Agamemnon arrived at so vast a dominion—beginning 
with Pelops, who came over (as he says) from Asia with great 
wealth among the poor Peloponnésians, and by means of this 
wealth so aggrandised himself, though a foreigner, as to become 


the eponym of the peninsula. 


1 4170 conquirere fabulosa (says Ta- 
citus, Hist. ii. 50, a worthy parallel of 
Thucydidés) et fictis oblectare legen- 
tium animos, procul gravitate ρα 
operis crediderim, ita vulgatis  tradi- 
tisque demere fidem non ausim. Die, 
quo Bebriaci certabatur, avem inusitata 
specie, apud Regium Lepidum ceclebri 
vico consedisse, incole memorant; nec 
deinde cotu hominum aut circumvoli- 
tantium alitum, territam pulsamque, 
donec Otho se ipse interficeret: tum 
ablatam ex oculis; et tempora reputan- 


Next followed his son Atreus, who 


tibus, initium finemque miraculi cum 
Othonis exitu competisse.” Suetonius 
(Vesp. 5) recounts a different miracle, 
in which three eagles appear. 

This passage of Tacitus occurs imme- 
diately after his magnificent description 
of the suicide of the emperor Otho, a 
deed which he contemplates with the 
most fervent admiration. His feelings 
were evidently so wrought up, that he 
was content to relax the canons of his- 
torical credibility. 
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acquired after the death of Eurystheus the dominion of Mykéne, 
which had before been possessed by the descendants of Perseus: 
here the old legendary tale, which described Atreus as having 
been banished by his father Pelops in consequence of the murder 
of his elder brother Chrysippus, is invested with a political bearing, 
as explaining the reason why Atreus retired to Mykéne. Another 
legendary tale—the defeat and death of Eurystheus by the fugitive 
Herakleids in Attica, so celebrated in Attic tragedy as having 
given occasion to the generous protecting intervention of Athens— 
is also introduced as furnishing the cause why Atreus succeeded 
to the deceased Eurystheus: “ for Atreus, the maternal uncle of 
Eurystheus, had been entrusted by the latter with his government 
during the expedition into Attica, and had effectually courted the 
people, who were moreover in great fear of being attacked by the 
Herakleids.” Thus the Pelopids acquired the supremacy in Pelo- 
ponnésus, and Agamemnédn was enabled to get together his 1200 
ships and 100,000 men for the expedition against Troy. Con- 
sidering that contingents were furnished from every portion of 
Greece, Thucydidés regards this as a small number, treating the 
Homeric Catalogue as an authentic muster-roll, perhaps rather 
exagecrated than otherwise. Ie then proceeds to tell us why the 
armament was not larger. Many more men could have been fur- 
nished, but there was not sufficient money to purchase provisions 
for their subsistence : hence they were compelled, after landing 
and gaining a victory, to fortify their camp, « divide their army, 
and to send away one portion for the purpose of cultivating the 
Chersonese, and another portion to sack the adjacent towns. This 
was the grand reason why the siege lasted so Jong as ten years, 
For if it had been possible to keep the whole army together, and 
to act with an undivided force, Troy would have been taken both 
earlier and at smaller cost.' 

Such is the general sketch of the war of Troy, as given by Thu- 
cydidés. So different is it from the genuine epical narrative, that 
we seem hardly to be reading a description of the same event ; 
still less should we imagine that the event was known, to him as 
well as to us, only through the epic poets themselves. The men, 
the numbers, and the duration of the siege, do indecd remain the 
same; but the cast and juncture of events, the determining forces, 
and the characteristic features, are altogether heterogencous. 
But, like Herodotus, and still more than Herodotus, Thucydidés 


1 Thucyd. i. 9-12. 
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was under the pressure of two conflicting impulses. He shared the 
general faith in the mythical antiquity, yet at the same time he 
could not believe in any facts which contradicted the laws of his- 
torical credibility or probability. Ie was thus under the necessity 
of torturing the matter of the old mythes into conformity with the 
subjective exigences of his own mind. Te left out, altered, re- 
combined, and supplied new connecting principles and supposed 
purposes, until the story became such as no one ¢ould have any 
positive reason for calling in question, Though it lost the im- 
pressive mixture of religion, romance and individual adventure, 
which constituted its original charm, it acquired a smoothness and 
plausibility, and a political ensemble, which the critics were satis- 
fied to accept as historical truth. And historical truth it would 
doubtless have been, if any independent evidence could have been 
found to sustain it. * Had Thucydidés been able to produce such 
new testimony, we should have been pleased to satisfy ourselves 
that the war of Troy, as he recounted it, was the real event; of 
which the war of Troy, as sung by the epic poets, was a mis- 
reported, exaggerated, and ornamented recital. But in this case 
the poets are the only real witnesses, and the narrative of Thucy- 
didés is a mere extract and distillation from their incredibilitics. 

A few othey instances may be mentioned to illustrate the views 
of Thucydidés respecting various mythical incidents. 1. He treats 
the residence of the Homeric Phiakians at Korkyra as an undis- 
puted fact, and employs it partly to explain the efficiency of the 
Korkyrean navy in times preceding the Peloponnesian war. 2. 
Ile notices with equal confidence the story of 'Téreus and Prokné, 
daughter of Pandion, and the murder of the child Itys by Prokué 
his mother and Philoméla ; and he produces this ancient mythe 
with especial reference to the alliance between the Athenians and 
Térés, king of the Odrysian Thracians, during the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, intimating that the Odrysian Térés was neither 
of the same family nor of the same country as Téreus the husband 
of Prokné.? The conduct of Pandidn, in giving his daughter 


1 Thucyd, i, 25. us to infer, if it came from any other 

2 Thucyd. ii. 29, Kal τὸ ἔργον τὸ | pen than that of Thucydidés, that the 
περὶ τὸν “Irv al γυναῖκες ἐν τῇ ψῇ ταύτῃ | writer believed the metamorphosis of 
ἔπραξαν' πολλοῖς δὲ καὶ τῶν ποιητῶν ev | Philoméla into a nightingale: see above 
ἀηδόνος μνήμῃ Δαυλιὰς ἡ ὄρνις éerwvsd-| ch. xi. ᾿ 
μασται. ἙΕἰκὸς δὲ καὶ τὸ κῆδος Πανδίονα | The observation respecting the con- 
ξυνάψασθαι τῆς θυγατρὸς διὰ τοσούτου, | venience of neighbourhood for the mar- 
én’ ὠφελείᾳ τῇ πρὸς ἀλλήλους, μᾶλλον ἢ | riage is remarkable, and shows how 
διὰ πολλῶν ἡμερῶν ἐς ᾿Οδρύσας ὁδοῦ. completely Thucydidés regarded the 
The first of these sentences would lead | event as historical. What would he 
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Prokné in marriage to Téreus, is in his view dictated by political 
motives and interests. 8, He mentions the Strait of Messina as 
the place through which Odysseus is said to have sailed.’ 4. The 
Cyclopes and the Lestrygones (he says) were the most ancient 
reported inhabitants of Sicily; but he cannot tell to what race 
they belonged, nor whence they came.’ 5. Italy derived its name 
from Italus king of the Sikels. 6. Eryx and Egesta in Sicily 
were founded by fugitive Trojans after the capture of Troy ; also 
Skioné, in the Thracian peninsula of Pallénd, by Greeks from the 
Achzan towy of Pelléné, stopping fhither in their return from the 
siege of Troy: the Amphilochian Argos in the Gulf of Ambrakia 
was in like manner founded by Amphilochus son of Amphiaréus, 
in his return from the same enterprise. The remorse and mental 
derangement of the matricidal Alkmaén, son of Amphiariius, is 
also mentioned by Thueydidés,? as well as the settlement of his 


son Akarnan in the country calle 


have said respecting the marriage of 
Orvithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, with 
Boreas, and the prodigious distance 


which she is reported to have been ; 


πέρ τε πόν- 


(So- 


carried by her husband ? 
τὸν πάντ᾽, ἐπ᾿ ἔσχατα χθονὸς, &e. 
phoklés ap. Strabo. vii. p. 295.) 

From the way in which Thucydidés 
introduces the inention of this event, 
we see that he intended to edrrect. the 
misapprehension of his countrymen, 
who haying just made an alliance with 
the Odrysian Zérés, were led by that 
circumstance to think of the old imny- 
thical 7éreus, and to regard him as the 
ancestor of 7érés. 

' Thucyd. iv. 24. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 2. 

8. Thucyd. ii, 68-102; iv. 120; vi. 2. 
Antiochus of Syracuse, the contempo- 
rary of Thucydidés, also mentioned 
Ttalus as the epunymous king of Italy: 
he farther nained Sikelus, who came to 
Morges, son of Italus, after having been 
banished fron. Romo. 
Italus, just as Thucydidés talks about 
Théseus, as a wise and powerful king, 
who first acquired a great dominion 
(Dionys. H. A. R. i. 12, 35, 73). Aris- 
totle also mentioned Italus in the same 
general terms (Polit. vii. 9, 2). 

4 We may here notice same parti- 
culars respecting Isukratés. He mani- 
fests entire confidence in the authen- 
ticity of the mythical genealogies and 
ebronology; but while he treats the 
mythical personages as historically real, 


He talks about | 


d after him Akarnania.4 


he regards them at the same time not as 
Phonan, but as half-gods, superior to 
j humanity, About Helena, Théseus, 
Sarpédon, Kykuus, Memnon, Achilles, 
&e., Me Encom, Helen, Or. x. pp. 282, 
zgv, 295, Bek. Helena was worshipped 
in his time aa a goddess at Therapna 
1 (dbp. 295), He recites the settlements 
of Danaus, Kadmus and Pelops in 
Greece, as undoubted historical facts 
(p. 297) Tr Vis discourse called Bu- 
siris, he accuse. Polykvatés the sophist 
; of a gross anachronism in having placed 
Busiris subsequent in point of date 
ty Orpheus and sKolus (Or. xi, p. 301, 
Bek.), and he adds that the tale of 
Busiris having been slain by Heraklés 
was chronologically impossible (p. 309). 
Of the long Athenian geuealogy from 
Kekrops to Théseus, le speaks with 
perfect historical confidence (Panathe- 
naig. p. 349, Bek.); not less sa of the 
adventures of Héraklés and his mythical 
contemporaries, which he places in the 
mouth of Archidamus as a justification 
of the Spartan title to Messenia (Or. vi. 
Archidamus, p. 156, Bek.; compare Or. 
ν. Philippus, pp. 114, 138), φάσιν, οἷς 
περὶ τῶν παλαιῶν πιστέυομεν, ἄο. He 
οομάοιηηῷ the poets in strong language 
for the wicked and dissolute tales which 
they circulated respecting the gods: 
many of them (he says) had been pun- 
ished for such blasphemies by blind. 
ness, poverty, exile and other misfor- 
tunes (Or. xi. p. 309, Bek.). 

In general it may be said, that Iso- 
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Such are the special allusions made by this illustrious author in 
the course of his history to mythical events. From the tenor of 


his language we may sce that 


he accounted all that could be 


known about them to be uncertain and unsatisfactory ; but he has 
it much at heart to show, that even the greatest were inferior 


in magnitude and importance to 


kratés applies no principles of historical 
criticism to the mythes; he rejects such 
as appear to him discreditable or un- 
worthy, and believes the rest. e 

' Thucyd, i, 21-22, 

The first two volumes of this History 
have been noticed in an able article of 
the Quarterly Review for October 1846; 
as well ag in the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher 
der Literatur (1816, No. 41, pp. 641- 
655) by Professor Kortiim, 

While expressing, on gpveral points, 
approbation of my work, by which I 
feel much flattered-—both my English 
and my German critic take partial ob- 
jection to the views respecting Grecian 
legend, The Quarterly Reviewer con- 
tends that the mythopmic faculty of 
the human mind, though essentially 
loose and untrustworthy, is never cre- 
ative, but requires some basis of fact 
to work upon. Kortiim thinks that 1 
have not done justice to Thucydidés, 
as regards his way of dealing with 
legend ; that I do not allow sufficient 
weight to the authority of aa historian 
go circumspect and so cold-blooded (den 
kalt-bliithigsten und besonnensten His- 
toriker des Alterthums, p. 653) as a 
satisfactory voucher for the early facts 
of Grecian history in his preface (Herr 
G. fehlt also, wenn er das anerkannt 
kritische Prowmium als Gewiilosinann 
verschmaht, p. 654), 


No ian feels more powerfully than I j 


do the merits of Thucydidés as an his- 
torian, or the value of the example 
which he set in multiplying critical in- 


quiries respecting matters recent and | 


verifiable. But the ablest judge or 
advocate, in investigating specific facts, 
can proceed no further than he finds 
witnesses having the means of know- 


ledge and willing more or less to tell | 


truth. In_ reference to facts prior to 
776 B.C., Thucydidés had nothing be- 
fore him except the legendary poets, 
whose credibility is not at all enhanced 
by the circumstance that he accepted 
them as witnesses, applying himself only 
to cut down and modify their allega- 
tions. His credibility in regard to the 
specific facts of these early times de- 


the Peloponnesian war. In this 
pends altogether upon theirs. Now we 
in our day are in a better position for 
appreciating their credibility than he 
was in his, since the foundations of his- 
torical evidence are 50 much more fully 
understogd, and good or bad materials 
for history are open to comparison in 
such large extent and variety. Instead 
of wondering that he shared the general 
faith in such delusive guides—we ought 
rather to give him credit for the reserve 
with which he qualified that faith, and 
for the sound idea of historical possi- 
bility to which he held fast as the limit 
of his confidence. But it is impossible 
to consider Thucydidés as a sutisfactory 
geerantce (Gewithrsmann) for matters of 
fact which he derives only from such 
sources, 

Professor Kortiim considers that I 
am inconsistent with myself in refusing 
to discriininate partieular matters of 
historical fact among the legends—and 
yet in accepting these legends (in my 
| chap. ΧΧ as giving a faithful mirror of 
the general state of early Grecian society 
(p. 653), It appears to me that this is 
no inconsistency, but a real and import- 
ant distinction. Whether Héraklés, 
Agamemnon, Odysseus, &c. were real 
persons, and performed all, or a part, 
of the possible actions ascribed to them 
ποσὶ profess myself unable to determine. 
But even assuming both tho persons 
and their exploits to be fictions, these 
very fictions will have been conceived 
and put together in conformity to the 
general social phanomena among which 
the deseriber and his hearers lived—and 
will thus serve as illustrations of the 
manners then prevalent. In fact the 
| real value of the Preface of Thucydidés, 
upon which Professor Kortiim bestows 
such just praise, consists, not in the 
| particular facts which he brings out by 
| altering the legends, but in the rational 
‘general views which he sets forth re- 
| Specting early Grecian society, and re- 
' specting the steps as well as the causes 
| whereby it attained its actual position 
pas he gaw it. 
| . Professor Kortiim also affirms that 
; the mythes contain ‘real matter of fact 
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respect his opinion seems to have been at variance with that which 
was popular among his contemporaries. 

To touch a little upon the later historians by whom these 
mythes were handled, we find that Anaximendés of Lampsacus com- 
posed a consecutive history of events, beginning from the Theogony 
down to the battle of Mantincia.'!’ But Ephorus professed to omit 
all the mythical narratives which are referred to times anterior to 
the return of the [erakleids (such restriction would of course have 
banished the siege of Troy), and even reproved those who intro- 
duced mythes into historical writing; adding, that everywhere 
truth was the object to be aimed at. Yet in practice he seems 
often to have departed from his own rule.? « Theopompus, on the 
other hand, openly proclaimed that he could narrate fables in his 
history better tan Herodotus, or Ktesias, or Hellanicus. The 
fragments which remain to us exhibit some proof that this promise 
was performed as to quantity ;° though as to his style of narration, 


along with mere conceptions:” which | 
affirmation is the same as that of the | 
Quarterly Reviewer, when he says that 
the mythopovie faculty is not ereative. | 
Taking tho mythes in a mass, I dowht 
not that this is true, nor have I any- | 
where denied it. ‘aking them one by 
one, [ neither affirm nor deny it. My | 
position is, that whether there be | 
matter of fact or not, we have no test 
whereby it can be singled out, identified 
and severed from the accompanying fie- 
tion, And it Hes upon those, who pro- 


j the 


claim the practicability of such seve 
ance, to exhibit some means of verifica- 
tion better than any which has been yet 
pointed ont. If Thueydidés has failed 
in doing this, it is certain that none of 
the many authors who have made the 
saine attempt after him have been more 
successful. 

It cannot surely be denied that the 
mythopwie faculty is ereuticc, when we 
have before us so many divine legends 
not merely in Greece, but in other 
countries also. To suppose that these 
religious legends are mere exaggerations, 
&c., of some basis of actual fact—that 
the gods of polytheism were merely 
divinised men with qualities distorted 
or feigned—would be to embrace in 
substance the theory of Fuémerus, 

' Diodér. xv. 895. He was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. 

2 Diodér. iv. 1. Strabo, ix, p. 422, 
ἐπιτιμήσας τοῖς φιλομυθοῦσιν ἐν τῇ τῆς 
ἱστορίας γραφῇ. 

VOL. I, 


3 Ephorus recounted the principal 
adventures of Héraklés (Fragmin. 8, 9» 
ed, Marx.), the tales of Kadmus and 
Harmonia (Fragm, L2), the banishment 
of Atolus from 1115 (Fragm. 15; Strabo, 
vii, p. 357); he drew inferences from 
chrouology of the Trojan and 
Theban wars (Fragm. 28); be related 
the coming of Dedalus to the Sikan 
king Koknins. and the expedition of 
the Amazons rragin. 99-103). 

He was particularly copious in his 
information about xtfloeis, ἀποικίαι and 
ovyyevelat (Polyb, ix. 1). 

Ὁ Strabo, i. p. 74. 

5 Dionys. Halic. de Vett. Scriptt. 
Judic, p. 428, Reisk.; lian, V. H. iii. 
18, Θεόπομπος . .. δεινὸς μυθόλυγος. 

Theopompus affirmed, that the bodies 
of those who went into the forbidden 
precinct (τὸ ἄβατον) of Zeus in Arcadia 
gave no shadow (Volyb. xvi. 13). He 
recounted the story of Midas and Si- 
lénus (Kragin. 74, 75, 78, ed. Wichers;: 
he said a good deal about the herves of 
Troy; and he seems to have assigned 
the misfortunes of the Νόστοι to an his- 
torical cause — the rottenness of the 
Grecian ships from the length of the 
siege, While the genuine epic ascribes it 
to the anger of Athéné (Fragm. 112, 
118, 114; Scho], Homer. Iliad. ii, 135); 
he narrated an alleged expulsion of 
Kinyras from Cyprus by Agamemndn 
(Fragm, 111); he gave the genealogy 
of the Macedonian queen Olympias up 
to Achilles and Asakus (Fragm. 2:32), 
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the judgement of Dionysius is unfavourable. Xenophén ennobled 
his favourite amusement of the chase by numerous examples 
chosen from the heroic world, tracing their portraits with all the 
simplicity of an undiminished faith, Kallisthenés, like Ephorus, 
professed to omit all mythes which referred to a time anterior to 
the return of the Ierakleids; yet we know that he devoted a 
separate book or portion of his history to the Trojan war.’ Philistus 
introduced some mythes in the earlicr portions of his Sicilian 
history ; but Timeus was distinguished above all others by the 
copious and indiscriminate way in which he collected and repeated 
such legends.? Some of these writers employed their ingenuity in 
transforming the mythical circumstances into plausible matter of 
history: phorus in particular converted the serpent Pythé, slam 
by Apollo, into a tyramuical king.’ ἢ 

But the author who pushed this transmutation of legend into 
history to the greatest length, was the Messenian Eucmerus, con- 
temporary of Kassander of Maccdin. Ife melted down in this 
way the divine persons and legends, as well as the heroic—repre- 
senting both gods and heroes as having been mere earthborn men, 
though superior to the ordinary level in respect of foree and capa~- 
city, and deified or heroified after death as a recompense for services 
or striking exploits. In the course of a voyage into the Indian sea, 
undertaken by command of Kassander, Iuémerus professed to 
have discovered a fabulous country called Panchaia, in which was 
a temple of the Triphylian Zeus: he there described a golden 
column with an inscription purporting to have been put up by Zeus 
himself, and detailing his exploits while on earth.t Some eminent 
men, among whom may be numbered Polybius, followed the views 
of Euémerus, and the Roman poet Ennius® translated his Historia 
Sacra: but on the whole he never acquired favour, and the un- 
blushing inventions which he put into circulation were of them- 


' Cicero, Epist. ad Familiar, v, 12; | assist the Egestans, descendants of Troy 


Xenophdn de Venation. ¢. 1, 

2 Philistus, Fragm, t (Gidller), Danda- 
lus and Kokalus; about Liber and Juno 
(Fragm. 57); about the migration of the 
Sikels into Sicily eighty years after the 
Trojan war (ap. Dionys. Hal. i. 3). 

Timeeus (Fragm. 50, 51, 52, 53, Gol- 
ler) related many fables respecting Jasdn, 
Médoa, and the Argonauts generally. 
The miscarriage of the Athenian arma- 
ment under Nikias before Syracuse is 
imputed to the anger of Héraklés against 


(Plutarch, Nikias, 1),—a naked repro- 
duction of genuine epical agencies by 
i an historian; also about Diomédés and 
the Daunians; Phaéth6n and the river 
Eridanus; the combats of the Gigantes 
in the Phlegrewan plains (Fragm. 97, 
99, 102). 

3 Strabo, ix. p. 429, 

4 Compare Diodér. vy. 44-46; and 
Lactantius, De Fals& Relig, i. 11. 

5 Cicero, De Natura Deor. i. 


42; 
| Varro, De Re Rust. i. 48. : 


the Athenians because they came to } 
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selves sufficient to disgrace both the author and his opinions. The 
doctrine that all the gods had once existed as mere men offended 
the religious pagans, and drew upon Euémerus the imputation of 
atheism; but, on the other hand, it came to be warmly espoused 
by several of the Christian assailants of paganism,—by Minucius 
Felix, Lactautius, and St. Augustin, who found the ground ready 
prepared for them in their efforts to strip Zeus and the other pagan 
gods of the attributes of deity. They believed not only jn the 
main theory, but algo in the copious details of Euémerus; and the 
same man whom Strabo casts aside as almost a proverb for men- 
dacity, was extolled by them as an excellent specimen of careful 
historical inquiry.! 

But though the pagan world repudiated that “lowering tone of 
explanation” which effaced the superhuman personality of Zeus 
and the great gods of Olympus—the mythical persons and narra- 
tives generally came to be surveyed more and more from the point 
of view of history, aud subjected to such alterations as might make 
them lvok more like plausible matter of fact. Polybius, Strabo, 
Diodérus, and Pausanias, cast the mythes into historical state- 
ments—with more or less of transformation, as the case may re- 
quire, assuming always that there is a basis of truth, which may be 
discovered by removing poetical exaggerations and allowing for 
mistakes. Strabo, in particular, lays down that principle broadly 
and unequivocally in his remarks upon I' mer. ΤῸ give pure 


1 Strabo, ii, p. 102, Od πολὺ οὖν | Euémerus. 
λείπεται ταῦτα τῶν Πύθεω καὶ Εὐημέμον Εὐήμερος, ὁ ἐπικληθεὶς ἄθεος, Sextus 
καὶ ᾿Αντιφάνους ψευσμάτων ; compare | Empiricus, adv. Physicos, ix. § 17-51, 
also i, p. +7, and ii. p. Lud. Compare Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 42; 

St. Augustin, on the contrary, tells | Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, e. 25, 
us (Civitat. Dei, vi. 7), “Quid de ipso | tom. ii. p. 175, ed. Wytt. 
Jove senserunt, qui nutricem ejus in Nitzsch assumes (Helden Sago der 
Capitolio posucrunt? Nonne attestati | Griechen, sect. ὅς p. 84) that the voyage 
sunt omnes Enuemero, qui non fabulosd | of Euémerus to Panchaia was intended 
garrulitate, xed historicd εἰ μον ἃ, ho- | only as an amusing romance, and that 
mines fuisso mortalesque conscripsit?’ | Strabo, Polybius, Eratosthenés and Plu- 
And Minucius Felix (Octav. 20-21), | tarch were mistaken in construing it as 
** Euemerus exequitur Deorum natales: | a serious recital.  Bottiger, in his 
patrias, sepulcra, dinumerat, et per pro- | Kunst-Mythologie der Griechen (Absch. 
vincias monstrat, Dictai Jovis, et Apol- | ii. 8. 6, p. 190), takes the samo view. 
linis Delphici, et Pharic Isidis, et | But not the least reason is given for 
Cereris Eleusinix.” Compare Augus- | adopting this opinion, and it seems 
tin, Civit. Dei, xviii, 8-14; and Cle-/to me far-fetched and improbable ; 
mens Aloxand. Cohort. ad Gent. pp. 15- | Lobeck (Aglaopham. p. 959), though 
18, Sylb. Nitzsch alludes to him as holding it, 

Lactantius (De Falsi Relig. c. 15, 14, | manifests no such tendency, as far as 
16) gives copious citations from Ennius’s | I can observe. 
translation of the Historia Sacra of 
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fiction, without any foundation of fact, was in his judgement utterly 
unworthy of so great a genius; and he comments with consider- 
able acrimony on the geographer Eratosthenés, who maintains the 
opposite opinion. Again, Polybius tells us that the Homeric 
®olus, the dispenser of the winds by appointment from Zeus, was 
in reality a man eminently skilled in navigation, and exact in pre- 
dicting the weather ; that the Cyclopés and Lestrygones were wild 
and gavage real men in Sicily; and that Scylla and Charybdis 
were a figurative representation of dangers arising from pirates in 
the Strait of Messina, Strabo speaks of the amazing expeditions 
of Dionysus and Héraklés, aad of the long wanderings of Jason, 
Menelaus, and Odysseus, in the same category with the extended 
commercial range of the Phoenician merchant-ships. Le explains 
the report cf Théscus and Peirithéus having descended to Hades, 
by their dangerous earthly pilgrimagcs,—and the invocation of the 
Dioskuri as the protectors of the imperiled mariner, by the celebrity 
which they had acquired as real men and navigators, 

Diodérus gave at considerable length versions of the current 
fables respecting the most illustrious names in the Grecian mythical 
world, compiled confusedly out of distinct and incongruous authors. 
Sometimes the mythe is reproduced in its primitive simplicity, but 
for the most part it is partially, and sometimes wholly, historicised. 
Amidst this jumble of dissenticnut authorities, we can trace little of 
a systematic view, except the general conviction that there was at 
the bottom of the mythes a real chronological sequence of persons, 
and real matter of fact, historical or ultra-historical. Nevertheless 
there are some few occasions on which Diodorus brings us back a 
step nearer to the point of view of the old logographers. For, in 
reference to Héraklés, he protests against the scheme of cutting 
down the mythes to the level of present reality. Le contends that 
a special standard of ultra-historical credibility ought to be consti- 
tuted, so as to include the mythe in its native dimensions, and do 
fitting honour to the grand, beneficent, and superhuman personality 
of H0¢raklés and other heroes or demigods. To apply to such 
persons the common measure of humanity (he says), and to cavil at 
the glorious picture which grateful man has drawn of them, is at 
once ungracious and irrational. All nice criticism into the truth 
of the legendary narratives is out of place: we show our reverence 
to the god by acquiescing in the incredibilities of his history, and 
we must be content with the best guesses which we can make, 
amidst the inextricable confusion and numberless discrepancies 
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which they present.’ Yet though Diodérus here exhibits a pre- 
ponderance of the religious sentiment over the purely historical 
point of view, and thus reminds us of a period earlier than Thucy- 
didés—he in another place inserts a series of stories which seem to 
be derived from Kuémerus, and in which Uranus, Kronus and Zeus 
appear reduced to the character of human kings celebrated for their 
exploits and benefactions.? Many of the authors, whom Diodérus 
copics, have so entangled together Grecian, Asiatic, Kgyptian and 
Libyan fables, that it becomes impossible to ascertain how much of 
this heterogencous mass can be considered as at all connected with 
the genuine Hellenic mind. 

Pausanias is far more strictly Hellenic in his view of the Grecian 
mythes than Diodorus: his sincere piety makes him inclined to 
faith generally with regard to the mythical narratives, but subject 
nevertheless to the frequent necessity of historicising or allegorising 
them, Lis belief in the general reality of the mythical history and 
chronology is complete, in spite of the many discrepancies which he 
finds in it, and which he is unable to reconcile. 

Another author who seems to have conceived clearly, and applied 
cousistently, the semi-historical theory of the Grecian mytheg, is 
Palaphatus, of whose work what appears to be a short abstract has 
been preserved? In the short preface of this treatise “ concerning 


' Diodér. iv. 1-8. Ἔνιοι γὰρ τῶν tapplicahilits of analogies drawn from 
ἀναγινωσκόντων, ob δικαίᾳ χρώμενοι κρί- | the histories! past as narratives about 
cet, τἀκριβὲς ἐπιζητοῦσιν ἐν ταῖς ἀρχαίαις | Héraklés; next, inasmuch as it suspends 
μυθολογίαις, ἐπίσης τοῖς πραττομένοις ἐν | the employment, of critical and scientific 
τῷ Kad ἡμᾶς χρόνῳ, καὶ τὰ δισταζόμενα ; testa, and invokes an acquiescence in- 
τῶν ἔργων διὰ τὸ μέγεθος, ἐκ τοῦ καθ᾽ | terwoven and identified with the feel- 
αὑτοὺς βίου τεκμαιρόμενοι, τὴν Ἣ ρακλέ- | ings, ax the proper mode of evincing 
ous δύναμιν ἐκ τῆς ἀσθενείας τῶν νῦν | pious reverence for the god Héraklés, 
ἀνθρώπων θεωροῦσιν, ὥστε διὰ τὴν brep- | It aims at reproducing exactly that 
βολὴν τοῦ μεγέθους τῶν ἔργων ἀπιστεῖσ- | state of mind to which the mythes were 
θαι Thy γραφήν. Καθύλον γὰρ ἐν ταῖς | addressed, and with which alone they 
ἀρχαίαις μυθολογίαις οὐκ ἐκ παντὸς τρόπου could ever be in thorough harmony. 
πίκρῶς τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἐξετασ- 2 Diodér. iii, 45-0; 44-46, 
τέον. Kal yap ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις πε- 3 The work of Palwphatus, probably 
πεισμένοι μήτε Κενταύρους &- | this original, is alluded to in the Cis 
φυεῖς ἐξ ἑτερογενῶν σωμάτων ὑπάρξαι, | of Virgil (88): 


μήτε Γηρυόνην τρισώματον, ὅμὠθεπρ σε “Docta Palephatid testatur voce papyrus.” 
δεχόμεθα τὰς τοιαύτας μυθολο- i 

ylas, καὶ ταῖς ἐπισημασίαις συν- The date of Palxphatns is unknown 
avfouev τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ τιμήν. | —indced this passage of the Cry seems 


Kal yap ἄτοπον, "Ἡρακλέα μὲν ἔτι kar’ | the only ground that exists for infer- 
ἀνθρώπους ὄντα τοῖς ἰδίοις πόνοις ἐξημε- | ence respecting it. That which we now 
ρῶσαι τὴν οἰκουμένην, τοὺς δ᾽ ἀνθρώπους, | possess is probably an extract from ἃ 
ἐπιλαθομένους τῆς κοινῆς εὐεργεσίας, ov- | larger work—an extract made by an 
κοφαντεῖν τὸν ἐπὶ τοῖς καλλίστοις | excerptor at some later time: see 
ἔργοις ἔπαινον, &c. Vossius de Historicis Griecis, p. 478, 
This is a remarkable passage: first, | ed. Westermann. 
inasmuch as it sets forth the total in- 
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Incredible Tales,” he remarks, that some men, from want of in- 
struction, believe all the current narratives; while others, more 
searching and cautious, disbelieve them altogether. Each of these 
extremes he is anxious to avoid. On the one hand, he thinks that 
no narrative could ever have acquired credence unless it had been 
founded in truth; on the other, it is impossible for him to accept 
so much of the existing narratives as conflicts with the analogies of 
present natural phenomena. If such things ever had been, they 
would still continue to be—but they never have so occurred: and 
the extra-analogical features of the stories are to be ascribed to the 
licence of the pocts. Palaphatus wishes to adopt a middle course, 
neither accepting all nor rejecting all: accordingly, he had taken 
great pains to separate the true from the false in many of the nar- 
ratives; he had visited the localities wherein they had taken place, 
and made careful inquiries from old men and others! The results 
of his researches are presented in a ΠΟῪ version of fifty legends, 
among the most celebrated and the most fabulous, comprising the 
Centaurs, Pasiphaé, Aktwéon, Kadmus and the Sparti, the Sphinx, 
Cycnus, Daedalus, the Trojan horse, Avolus. Seylla, Geryén, Bel- 
lerophin, &e. 

Τὸ must be confessed that Palephatus has performed his promise 
of transforming the “ incredibilia” into narratives in themselves 
plausible and unobjectionable, and that in doing so he always follows 
some thread of analogy, real or verbal. The Centaurs (he tells us) 
were a body of young men from the village of Nephelé in Thessaly, 
who first trained and mounted horses for the purpose of repelling a 
herd of bulls belonging to Ixién king of the Lapithe, which had 
run wild and done great damage : they pursued these wild bulls on 
horseback, and pierced them with their spears, thus acquiring both 


! Palophat. init. ap. Seript. Mythogr. | Minucius Felix, is astonished at the 
ed. Westermann, p. 268, Τῶν ἀνθρώπων casy belief of his pagan forefathers in 
of μὲν πείθονται πᾶσι τοῖς Aeyouevas, ὡς | miracles. Tf ever such things had been 
ἀνομίλητοι σοφίας καὶ ἐπιστήμης---οἱ δὲ | done in former times (he affirms), they 
πυκνότεροι thy φύσιν καὶ πολυπράγμονες | would continue to be done now; as 
ἀπιστοῦσι τὸ παράπαν μηδὲν γενέσθαι | they cannot be done now, we may be 
τούτων, "Euol δὲ δοκεῖ γενέσθαι πάντα ] sure that they never were revlly done’ 
τὰ deydpeva.... γενόμενα δέ τινα of | formerly (Minucius Felix, Octav. ον 20): 
ποιηταὶ καὶ λογόγραφοι παρέτρεψαν εἰς ‘Majoribus enim nostris tam facilis in 
τὸ ἀπιστότερον καὶ θαυμασιώτερον τοῦ mendaciis fides fuit, ut temere credi- 
θαυμάᾷειν ἕνεκα τοὺς ἀνθρώπους. ᾿Εγὼ | derint etinm alia monstruosa mira mira- 
δὲ γινώσκω, ὅτι od δύναται τὰ τοιαῦτα | cula, Scyllam multiplicem, Chimeram 
εἶναι οἷα καὶ λέγεται: τοῦτο δὲ καὶ δι- [ multiformem, Hydram, ct Centauros. 
εἰληφα, ὅτι εἰ μὴ ἐγένετο, οὐκ ἂν ἐλέγετο. | Quid illas aniles fabulas—de hominibus 

The main assumption of the semi- | aves, et feras homines, et de hominibus 
historical theory is here shortly and | arbores atque flores? Que, si essent 
clearly stated. ᾿ facta, fierent ; qs fier non possunt, ideo 

One of the early Christian writers, | nec fucta sunt,’ 
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the name of Prickers (xevropes) and the imputed attribute of joint 
body with the horse. Aktaén was an Arcadian, who neglected the 
cultivation of his land for the pleasures of hunting, and was thus 
caten up by the expense of his hounds. The dragon whom Kadmus 
killed at Thebes, was in reality Drako king of Thébes; and the 
dragon’s tecth which he was said to have sown, and from whence 
sprung a crop of armed men, were in point of fact elephants’ tecth, 
which Kadmus as a rich Phoenician had brought over with him: 
the sons of Drako sold these elephants’ teeth and employed the 
proceeds to levy troops against Kadinus. Daedalus, instead of 
flying across tho sea on wings, had escaped from Kréte in a swift 
sailling-boat under a violent storm: Nottus, Briareus and Gypés 
were not persons with one hundred hands, but inhabitants of the 
village of Wekatonecheiria in Upper Macedonia, who warred with 
the inhabitants of Mount Olympus against the Titans: Scylla, 
whom Odysseus so narrowly escaped, was a fast-sailing piratical 
vessel, as was also Pegasus, the alleged winged horse of Bel- 
lerophion.? 

By such ingenious conjectures, Palephatus eliminates all the in- 
credible circumstances, and leaves to us a string of tales perfectly 
eredible and commonplace, which we should readily believe, pro- 
vided a very moderate amount of testimony could be produced in 
their favour. If his treatment not only dixenchants the original 


° 


1 Palwphat. Narrat. 1, 3, 6, 15, 20, Homer and the Commentary of Eusta- 
21, 29. Two short treatises on the thius, without specification of their 
saine subject as this of Palwphatus, are authors, ᾿ ; 
printed along with it both in the col- The6én considers such resolution of 
Ieetion of Gale and of Westermann; the fable into plausible history as a proof of 
one Herucliti de Incredibilibus, the other surpassing ingenuity (Progyimnasmata, 
Anonymi de Lncredibiliins. They both cap. 6, ap. Walz. Coll. Rhett. Gree. i, 
profess to interpret some of the extra. p. 219). Others among the Rhetors, 
ordinary or miraculous mythes, and too, exercised their talents sometimes 
proceed in a track not unlike that of in vindicating, sometimes in contro- 
Palephatus. Scylla was ἃ beautiful verting, the probability of the ancient 
courtezan, surrounded with abominable mythes, Sce the Progymnasmata of 
parasites: she cnsnared and ruined the Nicolaus--Katacnev} Or εἰκότα τὰ κατὰ 
companions of Odysseus, thongh he Νιόβην, ᾿Ανασκενὴ ὅτι οὐκ εἰκότα τὰ 
himself was prudent enough to escape κατὰ Νιόβην (ap. Walz. Coll. Rhetor, 
her (Heraclit. c. 2. p. 313, West). Atlas i. p. 284-318), where there are many 
was a great astronomer; Pasiphaé fell speciincns of this fanciful mode of 
in love with a youth named Taurus; handling. 
the monster called the Chimiera was in. — Plutarch, however, in one of his trea- 
reality a ferocious queen, who had two © tises, accepts Minotaurs, Sphinxes, Cen- 
brothers called Leo and Drako; the. taurs, &c., as realities; he treats them 
ram which carried Phryxus and Hellé as products of the monstrous, incestuous, 
across the Acgean was ἃ boatman named and ungovernable lusts of wan. which 
Krius (Heraclit. c. 2, 6, 15, 24), | he contrasts with the simple and mo- 

A great number of similar explanations | derate passions of animals (Vlutarch, 
are scattered throughout the Scholia on , Gryllus, p. 990). 
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mythes, but even effaces their generic and essential charactcr, we 
ought to remember that this is not more than what is done by 
Thucydidés in his sketch of the Trojan war. Palephatus handles 
the mythes consistently, according to the semi-historical theory, 
and his results exhibit the maximum which that theory can ever 
present.'! By aid of conjecture we'get out of the impossible, and 
arrive at mattcrs intrinsically plausible, but totally uncertified ; 
beyond this point we cannot penetrate, without the light of extrinsic 
evidence, since there is no intrinsic mark to distinguish truth from 
plausible fiction. 

It remains that we should notice the manner in which the ancient 
mythes were received and dealt with by the philosophers. The 
earliest expression which we hear, on the part of philosophy, is 
the severe censure bestowed upon them on ethical grounds by 
Xenophanés of Kolophon, and seemingly by some others of his 
contemporaries.? It was apparently in reply to such charges, which 
did not admit of being directly rebutted, that Theagenés of Rhégium 
(about 520 nc.) first. started the idea of a double meaning in the 
Tfomerie and klesiodic narratives,—an interior sense, different from 
that which the words in their obvious meaning bore, yet to a cer- 
tain extent analogous, and discoverable by sagacious divination. 
Upon this principle he allegorised especially the battle of the gods 
in the Hiad.? In the sueceeding century, Anaxagoras and Metro- 


1 The learned Mr. Jacob Bryant re- | * Xenophan. ap. Sext. Empir. adv. 
gards the explanations of Palephatus as , Mathemat. ix. 193. He also disapproved 
if they were founded upon real fact. He | of the rites, accompanied by mourning 
admits, for example, the city Nephelé | and wailing, with which the Eleatés 
alleged by that author in his exposition | worshipped Leukothea: he told them, 
of tho fable of the Centaurs. More- | εἰ μὲν θεὸν ὑπολαμβάνουσι, μὴ θρηνεῖν" εἰ 
over, he speaks with much commenda- δὲ ἄνθρωπον, μὴ θύειν (Aristotel. Rhet. 
tion of Palephatus generally: ‘ Ho | ii. 23). 

(Palephatus) wrote early, and seems to Xenophanés pronounced the battles 
have been a serious and sensible person; | of the Titans, Gigantes and Centaurs to 
one who saw the absurdity of the fables | be fictions of our predecessors,” πλάσ- 
upon which the theology of his country | pata τῶν προτέρων (Xenophan, Fragm. 
was founded.” (Ancient Mythology, | 1. p. 42, ed. Schneidewin). 

vol. i. p, 411-455.) Sce a curious comparison of the Gre- ἢ 

So also Sir Thoinas Browne (Enquiry | cian and Roman, theology in Dionys. 
into Vulgar Errors, Book L. chap. vi. p. | Halicarn. Ant. Rom. ii. 20, 

221, ed. 1835) alludes to Palephatus as 3 Schol. Iliad. xx. 67; Tatian. adv. 
having incontestably pointed out the | Gree. ¢. 48. Heérakleitus indignantly 
real basis of the fables. © And surely | repelled the impudent atheists who 
the fabulous inclination of those days ; found fault with the divine mythes of 
was greater than any since; which | the Iliad, ignorant of their true alle- 
swarmed so with fables, and from ! gorical eaning: ἡ τῶν ἐπιφυομένων τῷ 
such slender grounds took hints for | Ὁμήρῳ τόλμα τοὺς Ἥρας δεσμοὺς αἰτιᾶ- 
fictions, poisoning tho world ever after: ται, καὶ νομίζουσιν ὕλην τινα δαψιλῇ τῆς 
wherein how far they succeeded, may be | ἀθέου πρὸς “Ὅμηρον ἔχειν μανίας ταῦτα--- 
exemplified from Palephatus, in his {7H ob μέμνῃ ὅτι τ᾽ expéuw ὕψοθεν, &c. 
Book of Fabulous Narrations.” λέληθε δ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὅτι τούτοις τοῖς ἔπεσιν 
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dérus carried out the allegorical explanation more comprehensively 
and systematically; the former representing the mythical per- 
sonages as mere mental conceptions invested with name and 
gender, and illustrative of ethical precepts,—the latter connecting 
them with physical principles and phenomena. Metrodérus re- 
solved not only the persons of Zeus, Héré and Athéné, but also 
those of Agamemndn, Achilles and Hectér, into various elemental 
combinations and physical agencics, and treated the adventures 
ascribed to them as natural facts concealed under the veil of alle- 
gory.'  Empedoklés, Prodikus, Antisthenés, Parmenidés, Héra- 
kleidés of Pontus, and in a later age, Chrysippus and the Stoic 
philosophers generally,” folloved more or less the same principle 
of treating the popular gods ax allegorical personages; while the 
expositors of TIomer (such as Stesimbrotus, Glaukon and others, 
even down to the Alexandrine age), though none of them pro- 
eceded to the same extreme length as Metrodérus, employed 
allegory amongst other media of explanation for the purpose of 
solving difficulties, or cluding reproaches against the poet. 

Iu the days of Plato and Nenophon, this allegorising 
tation was one of the received methods of softening down 
the obnoxious mythes—though Plato himself treated it 
as an insufficient defence, secing that the bulk of youth- 


interpre- 
Allegorical 
interpreta- 
tion of the 
mythes-— 
more and 


more ¢s- 
ful hearers could not sec through the allegory, but em- teemed and 
5 ἘΣ applied. 


ἐκτεθεολόγηται ἡ τοῦ παντὸς γένεσις, καὶ ji. 3-6; De “* sei Homericd, 92-126. 
τὰ συνεχῶς ἀδόμενα τέσσαρα στοιχεῖα | De Stoicor. Repugn. p. 1050; Meuander, 
τούτων τῶν στίχων ἐστὶ τάξις (Schol. ad. | De Eneomiis, ον, 5. 
Hom. Iliad. xv. 13). Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 14, 15, 16, 
' Diogen. Lacrt. ii. 11; Tatian. adv. 415 ii, 24-25, “ Physica ratio non 
Grwe. οὐ 37; Hesychius, v. ᾿Αγαμέμνονα. , inelegans inclusa in impias fiabulas.” 
See the cthical turn given to the stories In the Zuccha of Kuripidés, Pentheus 
of Cireé, the Syrens and Scylla, in Xe- | is made to deride the tale of the mother- 
noph. Memorab. i. 3.7; i. 6, LI-31.) less infant Dionysus having been sewn 
Syncellus, Chronic. p. 149. ἙἭ μηνεύ- | into the thigh of Zeus. Tviresias, while 


ουσι δὲ of ᾿Αναξαγόρειοι τοὺς μυθώδεις 
θεοὺς, νοῦν μὲν τὸν Δία, τὴν δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶν 
τέχνην, δα. 

Uschold and other modern German 
authors seen: to have adopted in its | 
full extent the principle of interpreta- 
tion proposed by Metrodérus—treating | 
Odysseus and Penelopé as personifica- 
tions of the Sun and Moon, &c. See 
Helbig, Die Sittlichen Zustinde des 
Grifchischen Helden Alters, Einleitung. 
p. xxix. (Leipsig, 1839). 

Corrections of the Homeric text were 
also resorted to, in order to escape the 
necessity of imputing falsehood to Zeus 
(Aristotel. De Sophist. Elench. c. 4). 

2 Sextus Empiric. ix. 18; Diogen. 
viii. 76; Plutarch, De Placit. Philosoph, 


reproving him for his impiety, explains 
the story away in a sort of allegory: 
the μηρὸς Aids (he says) was a mistaken 
statement in place of the αἰθὴρ χθόνα 
ἐγκυκλούμενος (Bacch. 235-290), 
Lucretius (iii, 995-1036) allegorises 
the conspicuous sufferers in Hadés,— 
Tantalus, Sisyphus, Tityus, and the 
Danaids, as well as the ministers of 
penal infliction, Cerberus and the Furies, 
The first four are emblematic descrip- 
tions of various defective or vicious cha- 
racters in human nature,--the deiside- 
monic, the ainbitious, the amorous, or 
the insatiate and querulous man; the 
two last represent the mental terrors of 
the wicked. 


. 
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braced. the story literally as it was set forth.' Pausanias tells us, 
that when he first began to write his work, he treated many of the 
Greek legends as silly and undeserving of serious attention ; but 
as he proceeded he gradually arrived at the full conviction, that 
the ancient sages had desiguedly spoken in enigmatical language, 
and that there was valuable truth wrapped up in their narratives: 
it was the duty of a pious man, therefore, to study and interpret, 
but not to reject, stories current and accredited respecting the 
gods.? And others,—arguing from the analogy of the religious 
mysteries, which could not be divulged without impiety to any 
except such as had been specially admitted and initiated,—main- 
tained that it would be a profanation to reveal directly to the 
vulgar, the genuine scheme of nature and the divine administra- 
tion: the ancient poets and philosophers had taken the only 
proper course, of talking to the many in types and, parables, 
and reserving the naked truth for privileged and” qualified 
intelligences gy The allegorical mode of explaining the ancient 


1 Of νῦν περὶ Ὅμηρον Sewoi—so Plato | 20. The fragment of the lost treatise 
calls these interpreters (Krvatylus, yp. | of Phitarch, on the Platewan festival of 
407); seo also Xenoph. Sympos, iii, 65 | the Dadala, is very instructive respect- 
Plato, Ton, p. 5530; Plutarch, De Audi- | ing Grecian allegory (Fragin. ix. t. 5, p. 
end. Poet. p. 19. ὑπόνοια was the | 751-763, ed. Wyt.; ap, Kuscb. Pravpar. 
original word, afterwards suececded by ; Evang. ili, 1). 
ἀλληγορία. Ὁ 'This doctriue is set forth in Macro- 

Ἥρας δὲ δεσμοὺς καὶ “Ἡφαίστου ῥίψεις ; bius (i. 2). Ile distinguishes between 
ὑπὸ πατρὸς, μέλλοντος TH μητρὶ τυπτο- ᾿ fubulu, and filulosa nerratio: the former 
μένῃ ἀμυνεῖν, καὶ θεομαχίας ὕσας “Ὅμηρος | is fiction pure, intended either to amuse 
πεπὸίηκεν, οὐ παραδεκτέον εἰς τὴν πόλιν, | or to instruct—the latter is founded 
οὔτ' ἐν ὑπονοίαις πεποιημένας, | upon truth, either respecting human or 
οὔτ᾽ ἄνευ ὑπονοιῶν. Ὃ γὰρ véos | respecting divine agency. The gods 
οὐχ᾽ οἷός τε κρίνειν, 8,71 τε ὑπόνοια καὶ ὃ |) did not like to be publicly talked of 
Bh, ἀλλ᾽ ἃ ἂν τηλικοῦτος ὧν λάβη ἐν ταῖς | (according to his view) except under 
δόξαις, δυσέκνιπτά τε καὶ dueracrara | the respectful veil of a fable (the same 
φιλεῖ γίγνεσθαι (Plato, Republ. ii. 17. p. | feeling as that of Herodotus, which led 
378). him to refrain from inserting the ἱεροὶ 

The idea of an interior sense and con- | λόγοι in his history), The supreme 
cealed purpose in the ancient poets | God, the τἀγαθὸν, the πρῶτον αἴτιον, 
occurs several times in Plato (Thewtet. | could not be talked of in fables; but 
c. 93. p. 180): παρὰ μὲν τῶν ἀρχαίων, | the other gods, the aérial or «ethereal 
μετὰ ποιήσεως ἐπικρυπτομένων τοὺς ToA- | powers, and the soul, might be, and 
Aods, &c.; also Protagor, c. 20, p. SIG, | ought to be, talked of in that manner 

“Modo Stoicum Homerum faciunt,— | alone. Only superior intellects ought 
modo Epicureum,-—- modo Peripateti- | to be admitted to a knowledge of the 
cum, --- modo Academicum, Apparet | secret reality. “De Diis ewxteris, et de 
nihil horum esse in illo, quia ommia | anima, non frustra se, nec ut oblectent, 
sunt.” (Seneca, Mp, 88.) Compare | ad fabulosa convertunt ; sed quia scftint 
Plutarch, De Defectu Oracul. ον 11-12. | ininicam esse nature apertin nudamque 
t. ii, p. 702, Wytt., and Julian, Orat. | expositionem sui: que sicut vulgaribus 
vii. p. 216. sensibus hominum intellectum sui, vario 

2 Pausan. viii, 8, 2. To tha same} rerum tegmine operimentoque, sub- 
purpose (Strabo, x. p. 474), allegory is | traxit; ita & prudentibus arcana sua 
admitted tp a certain extent in the | voluit per fabulosa tractari...... 
fables by Dionys. Halic. Ant. Rom. ii. ; Adeo semper ita se et sciri et coli 
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fables! became more and more popular in the third and fourth 
centuries after the Christian era, especially among the new Pla- 


numina maluerunt, qualiter in vulgus 
antiquitas fabulata est . . . . Secunduin 
he Pythagoras ipse atque Empedocles, 


Parmenides quoque et Heraclides, de | 


Diis fabulati sunt: nee secus Timieus.” 
Compare also Maximus Tyrius, dissert. 
x. and xxii, Arnobius exposes the 
allegorical interpretation as mere eva- 
sion, and holds the Pagans to literal 
historical fact (Adv. Gentes, v. p, 180, 
ed. Eln.). 


tiger (Die Kunst - Mythologie der 
Criechen, Abschu. ii, p. 176); Nitzsch 


Cleldensage der Griech, sect. 6, p. 78°; | 


Lobeck (.Aglaophain. p. 135-155). 

* Accordinggto the anonymeus writer, 
ap. Westermann (Seript. Myth. p. 
S28), every personal or denominated 
god may e construed in three different 
ways: either πραγματικῶς (historically, 
as having beea a king or a man)—or 
ψυχικῶς, in Which theory Heéré signifies 
the su; Athénd, prudence; Aphrodite, 
desire; Zeus, mind, &e.—or στοχειακῶς, 
in which system Apollo signifies the 
suv} Poseidon, the ser; Héré, the upper 
stratum of the air, or αὐλὼν; Athene, 
the lower or denser stratuin; Zeus, the 
upper hemisphere; Kronus, the lower, 
&c. This writer thinks that all the 
three prinviples of construction may be 
resorted to, each on its proper occasion, 
and that neither of them excludes the 
others. It will be seen that the first is 


pure Euemerism; the two letter are ; 


nodes of allegory. 

The allezurical construction of the 
gods and of the divine mythes is co- 
piously applied in the treatises, both of 
Phurnutus and Sallustius, in Gale's 
collection of inythological writers. Sal- 
lustius treats the mythes as of divine 
origin, and the chief poets as inspired 
(θεόληπτοι): the gods were propitious 
to those who recounted worthy and 
creditable mythes respecting them, and 
Sallustius prays that they will accept 
with favour his own remarks (cap. 3 
and 4, pp. 245-251, Gale). He distri- 
butes mythes into five classes: theolo- 
gical, physical, spiritual, matevial, and 
mixed. He defends the practice of 
speaking of the gods under the veil 
of allegory, much in the same way as 
Macrobius (in the preceding note): he 
finds, moreover, a good excuse even for 


| Plutarch (see Gale, p. 
Respecting the allegorical interpreta- | 
tion applied to the Greek fables, Dot. - 


those mythes which imputed to the 
gods theft, adultery, outrages towards 
a father, and other cnornities: such 
tales (he says) were eminently suitable, 
since the mind must ut once sce that the 
facts as told are not to be taken as being 
themselves the real truth, but simply 
asa veil disguising some interior truth 
(p. 247). 

Besides the life of Homer ascribed to 
BUR-852), Tdra- 
clidés (not Héraclidés of Pontus) carries 
ont the process of allegorising the Ho- 


,inerig mythes most earnestly and most 


systematically. The application of the 
allegorising theory is, in his view, the 
only way of rescuing Homer from the 


‘charge of scandalous impiety --- πάντῃ 


yop ἠσέβησεν, εἰ μηδὲν ἠλληγόρησεν 
(Herac. in ἀν ἕν p. 407, Gale.) He preves 
at length, that the ructive arrows 
of Apollo, in the first book of the Iliad, 
mean nothing at the bottom except a 
contagious plague, caused by the heat 
of the summer sun in inarshy ground 
ἐρΡ. ἘΠ νι Athéendé, who darts down 
from Olympus at the moment when 
Achilles is about to draw his sword on 
Avamemnoén, and seizes hin by the 
hair, is a personification of repentant 
pradence (p. εἰν The conspiracy 
against Zeus, which Homer (iad. i. 
400) relates to have been formed by 
the Glympie gods, aud defeated by the 
timely aid of Thetis and Briareus- - the 
chains and suspension imposed upon 
Héré — the easting of Heéphwstos by 
Zeus ont of Olympus, and his fall in 
Lémunus—the destruction of the CGre- 
cian wall by Poseidon, after the depar- 
ture of the Grecks-—the amorous scene 
between Zeus and Héré on mount Gar- 
garus—the distribution of the universe 
between Zeus, Poseidon, and Hadés— 
all these he resolves into peculiar mani- 
festations and contlicts of the clemental 
substances in nature. To the much- 
decried battle of the gods he gives a 
turn partly physical, partly ethical (p. 
481). In like manner he transforma 
and vindicates the adventures of the 
gods in the Odyssey: the wanderings 
of Odysseus, together with the Lote- 
phagi, the Cyclops, Circé, the Sirens, 

Zolus, Seylla, &c., he resolves into a 
series of temptations, imposed as a trial 
upon a man of wisdoin and virtue, and 
emblematic of human life (p. 496). The 
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tonic philosophers ; being both congenial to their orientalised turn 
of thought, and useful as a shicld against the attacks of the 
Christians. 

It was from the same strong necessity, of accommodating the 


Divine old mythes to a new standard both of belief and of 
covet appreciation, that both the historical and the allegorical 
feroic 


legends his. SChemes of transforming them arose; the literal narra- 
torieised. ‘tive being decomposed for the purpose of arriving at a 
base cither of particular matter of fact, or of general physical or 
moral truth. Instructed men were commonly disposed to histori- 
cise only the heroic legends, and to allegorise more or less of the 
divine legends: the attempt of Euémerus to historicise the latter 
was for the most part denounced as irreligious, while that of 
Mctrodérus to allegorise the former met with no success. In 
allegorising moreover even the divine legends, it Wgs usual to 
apply the scheme of allegory only to the inferior gods, though 
some of the ggeat Stoic philosophers carried it farther and .allego- 
rised all the separate personal gods, leaving only an all-pervading 
cosmic Mind,! essential as a co-effigient along with Matter, yet 
not separable from Matter. But many pious pagans scem to have 
perceived that allegory pushed to this extent was fatal to all living 
religious faith,’ inasmuch as it divested the gods of their character 
of Persous, sympathising with mankind and modifiable in their 
dispositions according to the conduct and prayers of the believer : 
Limitsto and hence they permitted themselves to employ allego- 
pretugpro- Tical interpretation only to some of the obnoxious legends 
sess connected with the superior gods, leaving the personality 
of the latter unimpeached. 

One novelty however, introduced seemingly by the philosopher 
Empedoklés and afterwards expanded by others, deserves notice, 
inasmuch as it modified considerably the old religious creed by 
drawing a pointed contrast between gods atid damons,—a distinc- 
tion hardly at all manifested in Homer, but recognised in the 


story of Arés, Aphrodité and Héphiestos, | Chrysippus admitted the most im- 
in the eighth book of the Odyssey, | portant distinction between Zeus and 
seems to perplex him more than any | the other gods (Plutarch, de Stoicor. 
other: he offers two explanations, nei- 1 Repugnant. p. 1052), 
ther of which scems satisfactory even to | 2 Plutarch, de Isid. et Osirid. c. 66, 
himself (p. 494). p. 377; ¢. 70, p. 379, Compare on 
1 See Ritter, Geschichte der Philo- | this subject O. Miillor, Prolegom. My- 
sophie, 2nd edit. part 3, book 11, chap, | thol. p- 59 seq., and Eckermann, Lebr- 
4, p. 592; Varro ap. Augustin. Civitat. | buch der Religions Geschichte, vol. i, 
Dei, vi. 5, ix. 6; Cicero, Nat, Deor. ii. | sect. ii, p. 46, 
24-28, 
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Works and Days of Hesiod.'+ 
‘between the two, and founded upon it important consequences. 
The gods were good, immortal and powerful agents, having voli- 


tion and intelligence, but without appetite, passion or 
infirmity ; the damons were of a mixed nature between 
gods and men, ministers and interpreters from the 


ἍΜ ΟΝ, 210 


Empedoklés widened the gap 


Distinction 
between gods 
and demons 
—altered and 
widened by 


former to the latter, but invested also with an agency ,PmPrektes. 


and dispositions of their own. 


Though not immortal, they were 


still long lived, and subject to the passions and propensities of 


men, so that there were 


' Hesiod, Opp. et Di. 122: to the 
same effect Pythagoras and Thalés (Dio- 
gen. Laért. viii, S25 and Plutarch, 
Placit. Philos. i. 8). 

The Hesiodfe diemons are all good: 
Athenagoras (Legat. Chr. p. 8) says | 
that Thalés admitted a distinction be- 


ῃ 
| 
| 
i 


among them beneficent and maleficent 
dzemons with every shade of intermediate difference? 


It had been 


σύμβολα πολλαχοῦ θύσιαι καὶ τελεταὶ καὶ 
μυθολογίαι σώζουσι καὶ διαφυλάττουσιν 
: ἐνδιεσπαρμένα (ib.): compare Plutarch. 
. de Isid. οὐ Osir. 25, p. 360, 

Kal μὴν boas ἔν τε μύθοις καὶ 
ὕμνοις λέγουσι καὶ ᾷδουσι, τοῦτο 
᾿ μὲν ἁρπαγὰς, τοῦτο δὲ dvas θεῶν, Kpi- 


tween good and bad diwmons, which | Weis Te καὶ φυγὰς καὶ λατρείας, οὐ θεῶν 
| εἰσὶν ἀλλὰ δαιμόνων παθήματα, &e. (c. 


seems very doubtful, 

2 ‘The distinetion 
Aaipoves is especially set forth in the 
treatise of Plutareh, De Defectu Oracu- 
lorum, carp. 10, 12, 18, 15, &e. He 
seemns to suppose it traveable to the 
doctrine of Zvroaster or the Orphic 
mysteries, and he represents it as re- 
lieving the philagopher from great per- 
plexities; for it was difficult to know 
where to draw the line in admitting or 
rejecting divine Providence: errors were 
comtnitted sometimes in affirming God 
to be the cause of everything, at other 
times in supposing him to be the cause 
of nothing. 
τέον καὶ μέχρι τινων τῇ προνοίᾳ, χαλεπὸν, 
οἱ μὲν οὐδενὸς ἁπλῶς τὸν θεὺν, οἱ δὲ ὁμοῦ 
τι πάντων αἴτιον ποιοῦντες, ἀστοχοῦσι 
τοῦ μετρίου καὶ πρέποντος. Eb μὲν οὖν 
λέγουσιν οἱ λέγοντες, ὅτι Πλάτων τὸ ταῖς 
γεννωμέναις ποιότησιν ὑποκείμενον στοι- 
χεῖον ἐξευρὼν, ὃ νῦν ὕλην καὶ φύσιν καλοῦ- 
σιν, πολλῶν ἀπήλλαξε καὶ μεγάλων ἀπο- 
ριῶν τοὺς φιλοσόφους" ἐμοὶ δὲ δοκοῦσι 
πλείονας λῦσαι καὶ μείζονας ἀπορίας οἱ τὸ 
τῶν δαιμόνων γένος ἐν μέσῳ θεῶν καὶ 
ἀνθρώπων, καὶ τρόπον τινα τὴν κοινωνίαν 
ἡμῶν σύναγον εἰς ταὐτὸ καὶ σύναπτον, 
ἐξευρόντες (c. 10). Ἡ δαιμόνων φύσις 
ἔχουσα καὶ πάθος θνητοῦ καὶ θεοῦ δύναμιν 
(ὦ 13). 

Εἰσὶ γὰρ, ὡς ἐν ἀνθρώποις, καὶ δαίμοσιν 
ἀρετῆς διαφοραὶ, καὶ τοῦ παθητικοῦ καὶ 
ἀλόγον τοῖς μὲν ἀσθενὲς καὶ ἀμαυρὸν ἔ ἔτι 
λείψανον, ὥσπερ περίττωμα, τοῖς δε πολὺ 
καὶ δυσκατάσβεστον ἔνεστιν, ὧν ἴχνη καὶ 


between Θεοὶ and | 


Ἐπεὶ τὸ διορίσαι πῶς χρησ- | 


15): also ον 23; also de Isid, et Osir. ας 
25, p. 866, 

Human sacrifices and other objection- 
able rites are cxcused, ax necessary for 
the purpose of averting the anger of 
bad daemons (c. 14-15), 

Empedokleés is represented ag the first 


| author of the doctrine which imputed 


vicious and abe: nable dispositions to 
many of the dunnons ce. 15, 18, 17, 20), 
τοὺς εἰσαγομένους ὑπὸ ᾿Εμπεδοκλέους δαί- 
povas; expelled from heaven by the 
gods, θεήλατοι καὶ οὐρανυπετεὶς (Plu 
tarch, De Vitand. Aér. Alien. p. 830) ; 
followed by Vlato, Xenokratés and 
Chrysippus, ᾧ Εὖ compare Plato 
(Apolog, Socrat. p. 275; Politic. p. 271; 
Symposion, c. 23. p. 203), though he 
seenis to treat the δαίμονες as defective 
and inutable beings, rather than actively 
maleficent. Xenukratés represents some 
of therm both as wicked and powerful in 
a high deyree:—-Zevoxparyns καὶ τῶν 
ἡμερῶν τὰς ἀποφράδας, καὶ τῶν ἑορτῶν 
ὅσαι πληγάς τινας ἢ κοπετοὺς, ἢ νηστείας, 
ἢ δυσφημίας, a αἰσχρολογίαν ἔχουσιν, 
οὔτε θεῶν τιμαῖς οὔτε δαιμόνων οἴεται 
προσήκειν χρηστῶν, ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι φύσεις ἐν 
τῷ περιέχοντι μεγάλας μὲν καὶ ἰσχυρὰς, 
δυστρόπους δὲ καὶ σκυθρωπὰς, αἱ χαί- 
ρονυσι τοῖς τοιούτοις, καὶ τυ γ- 
χάνουσαι πρὸς οὐθὲν ἄλλο χεῖ- 
ρον τρέπονται (Plutarch, De Isid, 
et Osir. ¢. 26, p. 361; Question. Rom, 

p. 283): compare Stob:eus, Eclog. Phys, 
: p. 62. 
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the mistake (according to these philosophers) of the old mythes to 
ascribe to the gods procecdings really belonging to the demons, 
who were always the immediate communicants with mortal nature, 
inspiring proplictic power to the priestesses of the oracles, sending , 
dreams and omens, and perpetually interfering cither for good or 
for evil. The wicked and violent daemons, having committed 
many enormitics, had thus sometimes incurred punishment from 
the gods" besides which, their bad dispositions had imposed upon 
men the necessity of appeasing them by religious ceremonies of a 
kind accepgable to such beings; hence the human sacrifices, the 
violent, crucl, and obscene exhibitions, the wailjfgs and fastings, 
the tearing and cating of raw flesh, which it had become customary 
to practise on various consecrated occasions, and especially in the 
Dionysiac solemnities. | Moreover, the discreditable actions im- 
puted to the gods,—the terrific combats, the Typhonic and Titanic 
convulsions, the rapes, abduetions, flight, servitude, and conceal- 
ment,—all these were really the doings and sufferings of bad 
demons, placed far below the sovereign agency—equable, undis- 
turbed, and unpolluted—of the immortal gods. The action of 
such dxmons upon mankind was fitful and intermittent: they 
sometimes perished or changed their local abode, so that oracles 
which had once been inspired became after a time forsaken and 
disfranchised.! Ὁ 

This distinction between gods and daemons appeared to save in 
Admission 8. great degree both the truth of the old legends and the 


of dwmons 


aa partial ion rt ae ἢ sei nies 
ἀλλα παν dignity of the gods: it obviated the necessity of pro- 


—effeetot nouncing either that the gods were unworthy, or the 
such ad- ‘ 


mission, legends untrue. Yet although devised for the purpose 
of satisfying a moreescrupulous religious sensibility, it was found 
inconvenient afterwards when assailants arose against paganism 
generally. For while it abandoned as indefensible a large portion 
of what had once been genuine faith, it still retained ‘the same 
word demons with an entirely altered signification. The Chris- 
tian writers in their controversies found ample warrant among the 
earlier pagan authors’ fog treating all the gods as damons—and 


δ Plutarch, De Defect. Orac, ¢. 15. p.° stand, between θεοὶ and δαίμονες, was 
418, Chrysippus admitted, among the ‘also adopted among the Lokrians at 
various conceivable causes to account. Opus: δαίμων with them seems to have 
for the existence of evil, the supposition ; been equivalent to ἥρως (Plutarch, 
of some negligent and reckless demons, , Question. Grae. c. 6. p. 292): see the 
δαιμόνια φαυλὰ ἐν οἷς τῷ ὄντι γίνονται note above. ; 
καὶ ἐγκλητέαι ἀμέλειαι (Plutarch, De 3 Tatian. adv. Griecos, ο, 20; Cle- 
Stoicor.. Repugnant, p. 1051). A dis- | mens Alexandrin. Admonit. ad Gentes, 
tinction, which I do not fully under- | pp. 26-29, Sylb,; Minuc, Felix. Octav. 
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not less ample warrant among the later pagans for denouncing the 
demons generally as evil beings.’ : 

Such were the different modes in which the ancient mythes were 
treated, during the literary life of Greece, by the four classes 
above named—pocts, logographers, historians and philosophers. 

Literal acceptance, and unconscious, uninquiring faith, such as 
they had obtained from the original auditors to whom they were 
addressed, they now found only among the multitude—alike 
retentive of traditional fecling? and fearful of criticising the pro- 
ceedings of the gods? But with instructed men they became 
rather subject® of respectful and curious analysis—all agreeing 
that the Word as tendered to them was inadmissible, yet all 


e. 25, “Tati igitur impuri spiritus, ut | doubtless as little questioned as if the 
ostensum a Magis, ἃ philosophis, a! theft of Héraklés had been laid in the 
Platone, sub statuis et imaginibus con- | preceding generation. 
secrati delitescunt, et afflatu suo quasi; 9 Agathoclés of Syracuse committed 
anetoritatem presentis numinis conse- | depredations on the coasts of Ithaca 
quunutur,” &e. This, like so many other | and Korkyra: the excuse which he 
of the aggressive arguments of the | offered was, that Odysseus had come to 
Christians against paganisin, was taken | Sicily and blinded) Polyphémus, and 
from the pagan philosophers themselves. | that on his return he had beeu kindly 
Lactantius, De Verd Philosephia, iv. | reccived by the Phiwakians (Plutarch, 
28,“ Ergo tidem sunt Dwmones, quos ἐλ.) 
fatentur execrandos exse: iidem Dii, This is doubtless a jest, either made 
quibus supplicant. Si nobis credendwun | by Agathoelés, or more probably in- 
esse non putant, credant Homero ; gui | vented for hin; but it is founded upon 
sununum ium Jovem Dwmonibus ag- | a popular belief. 


grevavit,” &e. 3 Sanctinse. et reverentius visum, 
1 See above, Chapter II., the remarks | de actis Deoruin credere quam. scire.” 
on the Hesiodie Theogony. (Tacit. German, ce. 34.) 
? A destructive inundation took place Aristidés however represents the Ho- 


at Phenens in Areadia, seemingly in the | meric theology (whether he would have 
time of Plutarch: the subterranean out- | included the Hesiodie we do not know) 
let (βάραθρον) of the river had become | as believed quite literally among the 
blocked up, and the inhabitants as- 0 multitude in his time, the second cen- 
cribed the stoppage to the anger of | tury after Christianity (Aristid. Orat. 
Apollo, who had been provoked by the j iii. p. 25). ᾿Απορῶ, ὕπη πότε χρή με 
stealing of the Pythian tripod by Héra- | διαθέσθαι μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν, πότερα ὡς τοῖς πολ- 
klés: the latter had carried the tripod | λοῖς δοκεῖ καὶ “Ομήρῳ δὲ συνδοκεῖ, θεῶν 
to Pheneus and deposited it there. *Ap’ παθήματα συμπεισθῆναι καὶ ἡμᾶς, οἷον 
οὖν οὐκ ἀτοπώτερος τούτων ὁ ᾿Απόλλων, ᾿Αρέος δέσμα καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος θητείας καὶ 
εἰ Φενεάτας ἀπόλλυσι τοὺς νῦν, ἐμφράξας Ἡφαίστου ῥίψεις εἰς θάλασσαν, οὕτω δὲ 
τὸ βάραθρον, kal κατακλύσας τὴν χώραν | καὶ Ἰνοῦς ἄχη καὶ φυγάς τινας. Compare 
ἅπασαν αὐτῶν, ὅτι πρὸ χιλίων ἔτων, ὥς | Lucian, Ζεὺς Τραγῶδος, c. 20, und De 
φασιν, ὁ Ἡρακλῆς ἀνασπάσας τὸν τρίποδα | Luctuy’c. 2; Dionys. Halicar. A. 1, ii. 
τὸν μαντικὸν εἰς Φενεὸν ἀπήνεγκε; (Plu- | p. 90, Sylb. : ᾿ 
tarch. de δοιὰ Numin, Vindicta, p. Kallimachus (Hymn. ad Joy. 9) dis- 
557; compare Pausan. viii. 14, 1). The | tinetly denied the statement of the 
expression of Plutarch that the abstrac- | Kretans that they possessed in Kréte 
tion of the tripod by Héraklés had | the tomb of Zeus, and treated it as an 
taken place 1000 years before, is that of | instance of Kretan mendacity; while 
the critic, who thinks it needful to his- | Celsus did not deny it, but explained 
toricise and chronologise the genuine | it in some figurative manner—aivirrd- 
legend; which, to an inhabitant of Phe- | μενος τροπικὰς ὑπονοίας (Origen. cont. 
neus at the time of the inundation, was | Celsum, iii. p, 137). 
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equally convinced that it contained important meaning, though 
hidden yet not undiscoverable. A very large proportion of the 
force of Grecian intellect was” engaged in searching after this 
unknown base, by guesses, in which sometimes the principle of 
semi-historical interpretation was assumed, sometimes that of alle- 
gorical, without any collateral evidence in cither case, and without 
possibility of verification. Out of the one assumption grew a string 
of allegorised phenomenal truths, out of the other a long series of 
seeming historical events and chronological persons,—both elicited 
from the transformed mythes and from nothing else. 

The utmost which we accomplish by means of th@semi-historical 
rare pee theory even in its most successful applications, 1s, that 
pretation, after leaving out from the mythical narrative all that is 
miraculous or high-coloured or extravagant, we arrive at a serics 
of credible incidents—incidents which may, perhaps, have really 
occurred, and against which no intrinsic presumption can be 
raised. This is exactly the character of a well-written modern 
novel (as, for example, several among the compositions of Defoe), 
the whole story of which is such as may well have occurred in real 
life: it is plausible fiction and nothing beyond. To raise plausible 
fiction up to the superior dignity of truth, some positive testimony 
or positive ground of inference must be shown; even the highest 
measure of intrinsic probability is not alone sufficient. A man 
who tells us that on the day of the battle of Platea, rain fell on 
the spot of ground where the city of New York now stands, will 
neither deserve nor obtain credit, because he can have had no 
means of positive knowledge; though the statement is not in the 
slightest degree improbable. On the other hand, statements in 
themselves very improbable may well deserve belief, provided they 
be supported by sufficient positive evidence. Thus the canal dug 
by order of Xerxes across the promontory of Mount Athos, and 
the sailing of the Persian flect through it, is a fact which I believe, 
Because it is well-attested-—notwithstanding its remarkable impro- 
bability, which so far misled Juvenal as to induce him to single 
out the narrative as a glaring example of Grecian mendacity.! 
Again, many critics have observed that the general tale of the 
Trojan war (apart from the superhuman agencies) is not more 
improbable than that of the crusades, which every one admits to 


dJuyenal, Sat. xf-174:— 


: ΣΝ “Creditur olim 
Welificatus Athos, et quantum Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia,” &c, 
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be an historical fact. But (even iffwe grant this position, which is 
only true to a small extent), it is not sufficient to show an analogy 
between the two cases in respect to negative presumptions alone ; 
the analogy ought to be shown to hold between them in respect to 
positive certificate also. ‘The crusades are a curious phenomenon 
in history, but we accept them nevertheless as an unquestionable 
fact, because the antecedent improbability is surmounted by ade- 
quate contemporary testimony. When the like testimony, both in 
amount and kind, is preduced to establish the historical reality of 
the Trojan war, we shall not, hesitate to deal with the two events 
on the same footing. . 

Tn applying the semi-historical theory to Grecian mythical nar- 
rative, it has been often forgotten that a certain strength 
of testimony, or positive ground of belief, must first be 
tendered, before we can be called upon to discuss the 
antecedent probability or improbability of the incidents 
alleged. The belief of the Greeks themselves, without 
the smallest aid of special or contemporary witnesses, has been 
tacitly assumed as sufficient to "support the case, provided only 
sufficient deduction be made fron the mythical narratives to 
remove all antecedent improbabilities. It has been taken for 
granted that the faith of the people must have rested originally 
upon some particular historical event, involving the identical 
persons, things and places which the original ns thes exhibit, or at’ 
least the most prominent among them. But when we cxamine 
the psychagogic influences predominant in the society among whom 
this belief originally grew up, we shall sce that their belief is of 
little or no evidentiary value, and that the growth and diffusion of 
it may be satisfactorily explained without supposing any speeial 
basis of matters of fact. The popular faith, so far as it counts for 
anything, testifies in favour of the entire and literal mythes, which’ 
are now universally rejected as incredible! We have thus the 


Some posi- 
tive certifl- 
cate indis- 
pensable asa 
constituent. 
of historical 
proof mere 
popular faith 
insullicient, 


1 Colonel Sleeman observes respecting 
the Hindoo historical mind—*‘ History 
to this people is all a fairy tale” (Ram- 
bles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official, vol. i, ch. ix.p. 70), And again, 
‘The popular poem of the Ramaen de- 
scribes the abduction of the heroine by 
the monster king of Ceylon, Rawun,; 

.and her recovery by means of the mon- 
key general Hunnooman, Every word 
of this poem, the people assured me was 
written, if not by the hand of the Deity 
himself, at least by his inspiration, which 


VOL. L. 


was the same thing--and if must con- 
sequently be true. Ninety-nine ont of 
a hundred, among the Hindoos, im- 
plicitly believe, not only every word of 
the poem, but every word of every poem 
that has ever been written in Sanserit. 
Tf you ask a man whether he really 
believes any very, egregious absurdity 
quoted from thesé bouks, he replies, 
with the greatest avirelé in the world, 
Is it not written in the book, and how 
should it be there written, if not true ? 
The Hindoo religion reposes upon an 
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very minimum of positive proof, and the maximum of negative 


presumption : 
and interpolations, but we 


we may diminish the latter by conjectural omissions 
‘aunot by any artifice increase the 


former: the narrative ceases to be incredible, but it still remains 


uncertified, — 


a mere common-place possibility. 
always, or cssentially, extravagant and ineredible. 


Nor is fiction 
It is often not 


only plausible and coherent, but even more like truth (if a para- 


doxical phrase may be allowed) than truth itself. 


Nor can we, in 


the absence of any extrinsic test, reckon upon any intrinsic mark 
to discriminate the one from the other.’ 


& 
entire prostration of mind,—that con- 
tinual and habitual surrender of the 
reasoning faculties, which we are accus- 
tomed to make occasionally, while cn- 
gaged at the theatre, or in the perusal 
of works of fiction. We allow the scenes, 


characters, and incideits, to pass before | 


our minad’s eye, and move our feelings — 
without stopping a moment to ask whe- 
ther they are real or truc. There is 
only this difference—that with people 
of education among us, even in such 
short intervals of illusion or abundon, 
any extravagance in the acting, or flay- 
rant improbability in the fiction, de- 
stroys the charm, breaks the spell by 
which we ha®o been so mysteriously 
bound, and restores ws to reason and 
the realities of ordinary life. 
Hindoos, on the contrary, the greater 
the improbability, the more monstrous 
and preposterous the fiction—the greater 
is the charm it has over their minds ; 
and the greater their learning in the 
Sanscrit, the moro are they under the 
influence of this charm. Believing all 
to be written by the Deity, or under 
his inspirations, and the meu and things 
of former days to have been very ditt 
ferent from mon and things of the pre- 
sont day, and the heroes of these fables 
to have been demigods, or people en- 
dowed with powers far superior to those 
of the ordinary men of their own day 
—the analogies of naturo are never for 
a moment, considered ; ; nor do questions 
of probability, or possibility, according 
to thoge anglogies, ever obtrude to dis- 
pel the, charm with which they are so 
pleasingly bound. They go on ‘through 
life reading and talking of these mon- 
strotgs- fictions, which shock the taste 
and understanding ΟΥ̓ other uations, 
without ever questioning the truth of 
ono single incident, or hearing it ques- 
tioned. Thero was a time, aud that not 


With the | 


far distant, when it was the same in 
england, and in every other European 
nation; and there are, [am afraid, some 
parts of Kurope where it is so still, 
But the Hindoo faith, so far as religious 
questions are concerned, is not more 
capacious or absurd that that of the 
Greeks or Romans in the days of So- 
crates or Ciecro; the only difference is, 
that among the Hindoos ἃ greater 
number of the questions which interest 
mankind are brought under the head of 
religion.” (Sleeman, Rambles, &¢., vol. 
ich. xxvi. p. 227; compare vol. ii, ch. 
vep. ot; vii. p. 97). 

' Lord Lyttelton, in commenting on 
the tales of the Jrish bards, in Jus His- 
tory of Henry ID. has the followine 
just remarks (hook iv, vol. iii, p. ΤΣ 
quarto): “© One may reasonably sup- 
pose that in MSS. written since the 
Jrish received the Roman letters from 
St. Patriek, some traditional traths re- 
corded before by the bards in their un- 
written pocms may have been preserved 
to our times, Yet these cannot be so 
separated from many fabalous stories 
derived from the same sources, as to 
obtain a firm eredit; it not being sufti- 
cient to establish the authority of sus 
pected traditions, that they can be 
showa not to be so improbable or ab- 
surd as others with which they are 
mixed—sinee there may be specious as well 
as senseless fictions, Nor can a poet or 
bard, who lived in the sixth or seventh 


1 century after Christ, if his poem is still 


extant, be any voucher for facts sup- 
posed to have happened before the in- 
earnation ; though his evidence (allow- 
ing for poutieal licence) may be received 
on such matters as come within his own 
time, or the remembrance of old men 
with whom he conversed. The most 
judicious historians pay no regard to 
the Welch or British traditions delivered 
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In the semi-historical theory respecting Grecian mythical nar- 
rative, the critic unconsciously transports into the Dinas 
Homeric age those habits of classification and distinc- an unrecorde 
tion, and that standard of acceptance or rejection, which πω 
he finds current in his own. Amonest us the distine- ἀκ ἐμέν, 
tion between historical fact and fiction is highly valued as well as 
familiarly understood : we have a long history of the past, deduced 
from a study of contemporary evidences ; and we have a body of 
fictitious literature, stamped with its own mark and interesting in 
its own way. But this Adstoricad sense, now so deeply rooted in 
the modern mind that we find a difficulty in conceiving any people 
to be without it, is the fruit of records and inquiries, first. applied 
to the present, and then preserved and studied by subsequent 
generations; while in a society which has not yet formed the 
habit of recording its present, the real facts of the past can never 
be known; the differeuce between attested amatter of fact and 
plausible fiction—between truth and that which is like truth— 
ean neither be discerned nor sought ἴον. Yet it is precisely upon 
the supposition that this distinction is present to men’s habitual 
thoughts, that the semi-historical theory of the mythes 15 
grounded. 

It is perfectly true, as has often been stated, that the Grecian 
epie contains what are called traditions respecting: the ae of 
past—the larger portion of it indeed consists“ nothing: uncertitied 
else. But what are these traditions? They are the ani 
matter of those songs and stories which have acquired hold on the 
public mind ; they are the creations of the poets and. storytellers 
th .uselves, each of whom finds some pre-existing, and adds others 
of his own, new and previously untold, under the impulse and 
authority of the inspiring Muse. TLomer doubtless found many 
songs and stories current with respect to the siege of Troy; he 
received and transinitted some of these traditions, re-cast and 
transformed others, and enlarged the whole mass by mew creations 
‘of his own. ‘lo the subgequent poets, such as Arktinus and 
Leschés, these Ifomerie creations formed portions of pre-existing 
tradition, with which.they dealt in the same manner; so that the 


by Geoffrey of Monmouth, though it is | Bellone an pace clarivres fuerunt Athe- 
not impossible but that some of these | nienses, p. 548), 
may be true.” “ Der Grund-Trieb des Mythus (Creu- 

One definition of a mythe given by | zer justly expresses it) das Gedachte in 
Plutarch coincides exactly with a spe-| ein Ges¢hehenes umsusetzen.” (Sym- 
cious fiction: ‘O μῦθος εἶναι βούλεται | bolik der Alten Welt, sect. 43. p. 99.) 
λόγος ψευδὴς ἐοικὼς ἀληθινῷ (Plutarch, 
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whole mass of traditions constituting the tale of Troy became 
larger and larger with cach successive contributor. To assume a 
generic difference between the older and the newer strata of tra- 
dition—to treat the former as morsels of history, and the latter as 
appendages of fiction—-is an hypothesis gratuitous at the least, not 
to say inadmissible. For the farther we travel back into the past, 
the more do we recede from the elear day of positive history, and 
the deeper do we plunge into the unsteady twilight and gorgcous 
clouds of fancy and fecling. It was one of the agreeable dreams 
of the Grecian epic, that the man who travelled far enough north- 
ward beyond the Rhipsan mountains, would in time reach the 
delicious conntry and genial climate of the virtuous Iyperboreans 
—the votaries and favourites of Apollo, who dwelt in the extreme 
north beyond the chilling blasts of Boreas. Now the hope that we 
may, by carrying our researches up the stream of time, exhaust 
the limits of fiction, and land ultimately upon some points of solid 
truth, appears to me no less illusory than this northward journey 
in quest of the Myperborean elysium. 

The general disposition to adopt the semi-historical theory as 
Fietitins to the genesis of Grecian mythes, arises in part from 
aoe tices Feluctance in critics to impute to the mythopeic ages 
not imply extreme credulity or fraud; together with the usual 
impesture, ~~ presumption, that where much is -belieyed some portion 
of it must be true. There would be some weight in these grands 
of reasoning, if the ages under discussion had been supplied with 
records and accustomed to critical inquiry. But amongst a people 
unprovided with the former and strangers to the latter, credulity 
is naturally at its maximun, as well in the narrator himself as in 
his hearers. The idea of deliberate fraud is morcover inappli- 
cable,' for if the hearers are disposed to accept what is related to 
them as a revelation from the Muse, the wstsus of composition is 


1 In reference to the loose statements sidered little, and do not always feel 
of the Highlanders, Dr. Johnson ob- their own ignorance. They are not 
serves—‘‘ He that goes into the High- / mucl® accustomed to be interrogated by 
lands with a mind naturally acquies- ; others, and seem never to have thought 
cent, and a credulity eager for wonders, © of interrogating themselves; so that if 
may perhaps come back with an opinion | they do not Bhow what they tell to be true, 
very different from wine; for the in- | they likewise do not distinctly perceive it to 
habitants, knowing the ignorance of all; be fulse. Mr. Boswell was very diligent 
strangers in their language and antiqui- | in his inquiries, and the result of his 
ties, are perhaps not very scrupulous | investigations was, that the answer to 
adherents to truth: yet Ido not say the second question was commonly 
that they deliberately speak studied such as nullified the answer to the 
falsehood, or have a settled purpose to | first.” (Journey to the Western Islands, 
deceive. Thoy have acquired and con- | p, 272, 1st edit, 1775.) 
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quite sufficient to impart a similar persuasion to the poet whose 
mind is penctrated with it. The belief of that day can hardly be 
said to stand apart by itself as an act of reason. It becomes con- 
founded with vivacious imagination and earnest emotion ; and in 
every case where these mental excitabilities are powerfully acted 
upon, faith ensues unconsciously and as a matter of course. How 
active and prominent such tendencies were among the carly 
Greeks, the extraordinary beauty and originality of their epic 
poctry may teach us. 

It is, besides, a presumption far too largely and indiscriminately 
applied, even in our own advanced age, that where much is 
believed, something must necessarily be true—that accredited 
fiction is always traceable to some basis of historical truth. The 
influence of imagination and fec’ng is not confined simply to the 
process of retouching, transforming, or magnifying narratives 
originally founded on faet; it will often create new narratives of 
its own, without any such preliminary basis. Where there is any 
general body of sentiment pervading men living in society, whe- 
ther it be religious or political—love, admiration or antipathy— 
all incidents -tending to illustrate that sentiment are cagerly wel- 
comed, rapidly circulated and (as a gencral rule) easily accredited. 
Tf real incidents are not at hand, impressive fictions will be pro- 
vided to satisfy the demand. ‘Phe perfect harmony ΟΥ̓ prastte 
such fictions with the prevalent feeling sta..ts in the Pete 
place of certifying testimony, and causes men to hear ἀν sls 
them uot merely with credence, but even with delight. tine 
‘To call them in question and require proof, is a task which ree a 
cannot be undertaken without incurring obloquy, ΟΥ̓ «fen in. 
such tendencies in the human mind abundant evidence 15. instruction. 
furnished by the innumerable religious legends which have acquired 
currency in various parts of the world, and of which no country 
was more fertile than Greece—legends which derived their 
origin, not from special facts misreported and exaggerated, but 
from pious feelings pervading the society, and translated into nar- 
rative by forward and imaginative minds—legends, in which not 
merely the incidents, but often even the personages are unreal, yet 
in which the generating sentiment is conspicuously discernible, 
providing its own matter as well as its own form. Other senti- 
ments also, as well as the religious, provided they be fervent and 

11 considered this position more at | Greek Legends, with which article 


large in an article in the ‘‘ Westminster | much in the present chapter will be 
Review” for May, 1843, on Niebulr’s | found to coincide. 
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widely diffused, will find expression in current narrative, and 
become portions of the general public belief. Every celebrated 
and notorious character is the source of a thousand fictions exem- 
plifying his peculiarities. And if it be true, as I think present 
observation may show us, that such creative agencies are even now 
visible and effective, when the materials Ne genuine history are 
copious and critically studied—much more are we warranted in 
concluding that in ages destitute of records, strangers to histo- 
rical testimony, and full of belief in divine inspiration both as to 
the future and as to the past, narratives purely fictitious will 
acquire ready and uninquiring credence, provided only they be 
plausible and in harmony with the preconceptions of the auditors. 
The allegorical interpretation of the mythes has been by 
Ategoriea Several learned investigators, especially by Creuzer, con- 


noes nected with the hypothesis of an ancient and highly 


see, instructed body of priests, having their origin cither in 


tieuy | egypt or in the East, and communicating to the rude 
canes and barbarous Grecks religious, physical and historical 
knowledge under the veil of symbols. At a time (we are told) 
when language was yet in its infancy, visible symbols were the most 
vivid means of acting upon the minds of ignorant hearers: the 
next step was to pass to symbolical iene, and expressions—for 
a plain and literal exposition, even if nidertood at all, would at 
least have been listened to with indifference, as not cor ‘responding 
with any mental demand. Jn such allegorising way, then, the 
early priests sct forth their doctrines respecting God, nature and 
humanity—a refined monotheism and a theological philosophy— 
and to this purpose the earliest mythes were turned. But another 
class of mythes, more popular and more captivating, grew up 
under the hands of the poets—mythes purely epical, and descrip- 
tive of real or supposed past events. The allegorical mythes, 
being taken up by the pocts, insensibly became confounded in the 
same category with the purely narrative mythes—the matter sym- 
bolised was no longer thought of, while the symbolising words 
came to be construed in their own literal meaning—and the basis 
of the carly allegory, thus lost among the general public, was 
only preserved as a secret among various religious fraternities, 
ae of members allied together by initiation in certain mys- 

ical ceremonics, and administered by hereditary families of pre- 
siding g priests. In the Orphic and Bacchic scets, in the Eleusinian 
and Namothracian mysteries, was thus treasured up the secret 
doctrine of the old theological and philosophical mythes, which 
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had once constituted the primitive legend&ry stock of Greeee, in 
the hands of the original priesthood and in ages anterior to 
Homer, Persons who had gone through the preliminary eat import 


ceremonies of initiation, were permitted at length to ais thekitie 
hear, though under strict obligation of secrecy, this ἘΣ 
ancient religious and cosmogonie doctrine, revealing the myswnee 
destination of man and the certainty of posthumous rewards and 
pauishments—all disengaged from the corruptions of pocts, as 
well as from the symbols and allegorics under which they: still 
remained buried in the eyes of the vulgar. The mysteries of 
Greece were thus traced up to the earliest ages, and represented 
as the only faithful depositary channels of that purer theology and 
physies whieh had originally been communicated, though under 
the unavoidable inconvenience of a symbolical expression, by an 
enlightened priesthood coming from abroad to the then rude bar- 
barians of the country.! 


τ Por this ceneral character of the © their meaning and connexion, distorted 
Grecian masteries with their concealed | the prignitive stories, the sense of which 
treasure of doctrine, see Werburton, σάτα to be retained only in the ancient 
Divine Legation of Moses, book Πν πόσες ἀν mysteries. ‘That true sense, however 

“απ Knight, On the symbolical Lan- (he thinks), may be recovered hy ἃ 
wage of ancient Art and Mytholozy, careful analysis of the significant manmies: 
sect. 6, 10, 11, 40, &e. and his two dissertations (De Mytho- 

Saat Croivy, Recherches sur les Mys- log Grecortun Antiquissima, in’ the 
teres du Paganisme, sect. 8, p. τοὺς Opusenla, vol. ii.) cxhilit a specimen of 
sect. ob, po dod. Xe. ‘this aystematic expansion of etymology 

Cromer, Symbolik und Mythologie | intonarrative. The dissent from Creuzer 
der Alten Volker, sect, 2, 5, 25,59, 42, ois set. forth in ft! or published corre- 
ἅς, Meiners and Heeren adopt gene: | spondence, cepeciaity iu his concluding 
rally the same view, though there are 


© Brief an Creazer uber das Wesen und 
many divergencies of opinion between | die Behandlung der Mythologie,” Leip- 
these different authors, on a subject: ae, S19, The following citation from 
essentially obsctwe. Warburton maine | his Latin dissertation seta forth his 
tained that the interior doctrine come | general doctrine: 
mimicated in the mysteries was the Herinann, De Mytholoyvia: Griecorum 
existence of one Supreme Divinity, | Antiquissimd, p. 4 (Qpusenla, vol. ii. p. 
combined with the Euemeristie creed, | L71):— © Videmmus rerum divinarum 
that the pagan gods had been mere } hiunanarumnque scientiam ex Asid per 
men, | Lyciam migrantem in Huropam: vide- 
See Clemens Alex. Strom. v. p. 592, 1 mus fabulosos pottas peregrinam doe- 
Sylb. trinam, monstraoso {uinore orientis Kive 
The view taken by Hermann of the | exutam, sive nonduin indutam, quasi 
ancient Grecian mythology is in many | de integro Greed specie procrcantes; 
points similar to that of Creuzer, though | videmus poétas illod, quorum omnium 
with some considerable difference. He 1 vera noinina nominibus—ab arte, qua 
thinks that it is an aggregate of doctrine , clarebant, petitis—obliterata sunt, diu 
— philosophical, theological, physical, | in Thracié hwrentes, raroque tandem 
and moral—expressed under a scheme of | etiam cum aliis Grecie partibus com- 
systematic personifications, each person | mercio junctos: qualis Pamphus, non 
being called by a name significant of ; ipee Atheniensis, Atheniensibus hyninos 
the function personitied: this doctrine + Deorum fecit. Videmmus denidue re- 
was imported from the East into | trusam paulatim in mysteriorum se- 
Greece, where the poets, retaining or ; cretam illam sapientum doctrinam, vi- 
translating the names, but forgetting , tiatam religionum pertPbatiune, cor- 
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But this theory, thofigh advocated by several learned men, has 
been shown to be unsupported and erroneous. It implics a mis- 
taken view both of the antiquity and the purport of the mysteries, 
which cannot be safely carried up even to the age of Hesiod, and 


which, though imposing and veuerable as religious ceremonies, 


included no recoudite or esoteric teaching.! 


The doctrine supposed to have 


Supposed an- 
clent mean 


been originally symbolised and 


subsequently overclouded, in the Greek mythes, was in 


ing is really reality first intruded into them by the unconscious fancies 


anodern in- . 
terpretation, Of later interpreters. 


It was one of the various roads 


which instructed menu took to escape from the literal admission of 


the ancient mythes, and to arrive 


ruptam inscitid integpretum, obscuratam ; 
levitate amomniora sectantinm-—adeo ut 
eam ne illi quidem intelhyerent, qui: 
iereditariain a prioribus poésin colentes, | 
quam ingenii priestantia ommes priestin- | 
guerent, tanta illos oblivione merserunt, 
ut ipsi sint primi auctores ons eru- 
ditionis habiti.” 

Hermann thinks, however, that by : 
pursuing tho suggestions of etymology, . 
vestiges may still be discovered, and 
something like a history compiled, of; 
Grecian belief as it stood anterior to 
Homer and) Hesiod :-—“ ext: autem in - 
hac omni rations judicio maxime opus, | 
quia non testibus res agitur, sed ad 
intorpretandi solertiam omnia revocanda 
sunt” (p. 172). To the same general 
purposo the French work of M. Emeéric 
David, Recherches suv le Dieu Jupiter 
—reviowed by Ὁ. Muller: sce the | 
Kleine Schriften of the latter, vol. ii, 
» B2, 

Mr. Bryant has also employed a pro- 
fusion of learning, and numerous ety- 
mological conjectures, to resolve the 
Groek imythes into mistakes, perversions, 
and mutilations, of the exploits and 
doctrines of oriental tribes long-lost and 
by-gone,—A monians, Cuthites, Arkites, | 
ἄς. ‘It was Noah che thinks) who | 
was represented under the different 
pames of Thoth, Hermeés, Menés, Osiris, 
Zouth, Atlas, Phordneus, Promeétheus, 
to which list a farther number of great 
extents might bo added: the Nods of - 
Anaxagoras was in reality the patriarch 
Noah” (Ant. Mythol. vol. ii, p. 255 


255, Ὁ 
272). 


“The Cuthites or Amonians, ; 
descendants of Noah, settled in Greece | 
fromthe east, celebrated for their skill’ 
in building ΗΝ arts” (ὦν i. p. BOR; + 
ii. p. 187). he greatest part of the | 


at some new form of belief, more 


Grecian theology arose frou, miseoncep- 
tion and Lhunders, the stories concerning 
their gods and heroes were founded on 
terms misinterpreted or abused’ (id, i. 
». τ} © Phe number of different 
actions ascribed to the various Grecian 
gods or heroes all relate to one people 
or family, and are at bottom one and 
the same history” (hai p. 57). The 
fables of Prometheus aud Tityus were 
taken from ancient Aronian temples, 
from hieroglyphics misunderstood and 
badly explained” (i. p. 426): see expe- 
cially vol. ii, p. 160, 

''The Anti-Symbolik of Voss, and 
still more the Aghophamus of Lobcek, 
are full of instruction on the subject of 
this supposed interior duetrine, and on 


1 the ancient inysteries in general: the 


latter treatiso especially ix not less dis- 
tinguished for its judicious and cirenm- 
spect criticism than fur its copious 
learning, 

Mr. Halhed (Preface to the Gentoo 
Code of Laws, p. xiii.-xiv.) has good 
observations on the vanity of all at- 
tempts to allegorise the Hindu mytho- 
logy: he observes, with perfect truth, 
“The vulgar and illiterate have always 
understood the mythology of their 
country in its literal sense: and there 
Was a time to every nation, when the 


highest rank in it was equally vulgar 


and illiterate with the lowest 2... A 
Hindu esteerns the astonishing miracles 
attributed to a Brima, or a Kishen, 


‘facts of the most indubitable authen- 


ticity, and the relation of them as most 
strictly historical.” 

Compare also Gibbon’s remarks on 
the allegorising tendencies of the later 
Platonists (Hist, Decl. and Fall, vol. iv, 
p. 71). 
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consonant with their ideas of what the attributes and character of 
the gods ought to be. It was one of the ways of constituting, by 
help of the mysteries, a philosophical religion apart from the 
general public, and of connecting that distinction with the earliest 
periods of Grecian society. Such a distinction was both avowed 
and justified among the superior men of the later pagan Pepi thie 
world. Varro and Scwvola distributed theology into pian 'ernid: 
three distinct departments,—the mythical or fabulous, the civil, 
and the physical, The first had its place in the theatre, and was 
left without any interference to the poets; the second belonged to 
the city or political community as such,——it comprised the regula- 
tion of all the publie worship and religious rites, and was consigned 
altogether to the direction of the magistrate; the third was. the 
privilege of philosophers, but was reserved altogether for private 
discussion in the schools apart from the general public.) As a 
member of the city, the philosopher sympathised with the audi- 
enee in the theatre, and took & devout share in the established 
ceremonies, nor was he justified in trying what he heard in the one 
or saw in the other by his own ethical standard. But in the private 
assemblies of instructed or inquisitive men, he enjoyed the fullest 
iberty of canvassing every received tenet, and of broaching his 
own theories unreservedly, respecting the existence and nature of 
the gods. By these discussions the activity of the philosophical 
mind was maintained and truth elicited ; but it was such truth as 
the body of the people ought not to hear, lest their faith in their 
own established religions worship should be overthrown. Tn thus 
distinguishing the civil theology from the fabulous, Varro was 
enabled to cast upon the poets all the blame of the objectionable 
points in the popular theology, and to avoid the necessity of pro- 
youncing censure on the magistrates; who (he contended) had 


1 Varro, ap Augustin, De Civ. Det, 
iv. 27; vi. Sod.“ Dicis fabulosos Deus 
accommodatos esse ad theatrum, natu- 


rales ad munduim, civiles ad urbem.” 
“Varro, de religionibus loquens, multa : 


esse vera dixit, que non modo vulyo 
scire non sit utile, sed etiam tametsi 
falsa sint, aliter existimare populum 
expediat: et ideo Grivcos teletas et my- 
steria taciturnitate parietibusque clau- 
sisse? (iif. iv. OL). See Villoison, De 
Triplici Theolagia’ Commentutio, p. 8; 
and Lactantins, De Origin. Error. ii. 3, 
The doctrine of the Stoic Chrysippus, 


ap. Etymologicon Magn. v. TeAetal— | 


Χρύσιππος δέ φησι, τοὺς περὶ τῶν θείων 
λόγους εἰκότως καλεῖσθαι τελετὰς, χρῆναι 
γὰρ τούτους τελευταίους καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶσι δι- 
δάσκεσθαι, τῆς ψυχῆς ἐχούσης ἕρμα κα 
κεκρατημένης, καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἀμυήτους 
! σιωπᾷν δυναμένης' μέγα γὰρ εἶναι τὸ 
| a0Aov ὑπὲρ θεῶν ἀκοῦσαί τε ὀρθὰ, καὶ 
ἐγκρατεῖς γενέσθαι αὐτῶν. 

| ‘The triple division of Varro ia rcpro- 
' duced in Plutarch, “λησεν, p. 763, 
| τὰ μὲν μύθῳ, τὰ δὲ νόμῳ, τὰ δὲ λόγῳ, 
| πίστιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἔσχηκε" τῆς δ᾽ οὖν περὶ 
| θεῶν δόξης καὶ παντάπασιν ἡγεμόνεε καὶ 
| διδάσκαλοι γεγόνασιν ἡμῖν of τε ποιηταὶ, 
καὶ οἱ νομόθεται, καὶ τρίτον" of φιλόσοφοι. 
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made as good a compromise with the settled prejudices of the 
public as the case permitted. 

The same conflicting sentiments which led the philosophers to 
decompose the divine mythes into allegory, impelled the historians 
to melt down the heroic mythes into something like continuous po- 
litical history, with a long series of chronology calculated upon the 
heroic pedigrees. The one process as well as the other was inter- 
pretative guesswork, proceeding upon unauthorised assumptions, 
and without any verifying test or evidence. While it frittered 
away the characteristic beauty of the mythe into something essen- 
tially anti-mythical, if sought to arrive both at history and philo- 
sophy by impracticable roads. ‘That the superior men of antiquity 
should have striven hard to save the dignity of legends which con- 
stituted the charm of their literature as well as the substance of 
the popular religion, we caunot be at all surprised ; but it is grati- 
fying to find Plato discussing the subject in a more philosophical 
spirit. The Platonie Sokratés Ming asked whether he believes 
the current Attic fable respecting the abduction of Oreithyia 
(daughter of Erechtheus) by Boreas, replies, in substance,—* It 
would not be strange if 1 ditbclieved it, as the clever men do; I 
might then-show my cleverness by saying that a gust of Boreas 
blew her down from the rocks above while she was at play, and 
that having been killed in this manner she was reported to have 
been carried off by Boreas. Such speculations are amusing enough, 
but they belong to men ingenious and busy-minded over-much, 
and not greatly to be envied, if it be only for this reason, thaé 
after having set right one fable, they are under the necessity of 
applying the same process to a host of others—ippoceutaurs, Chi- 
meras, Gorgons, Pegasus, and numberless other monsters and 
incredibilities. A man, who, disbelieving these stories, shall try 
to find a probable basis for each of them, will display an ill-placed 
acuteness and take upon himself an endless burden, for which I at 
least have no leisure: accordingly I forego such researches, and 
believe in the current version of the stories.’”! 


1 Plato, Phadr. ο. 7. p. 229, τὰ τοιαῦτα χαρίεντα ἡγοῦμαι, Alay δὲ 

Puvpnes. Εἶπέ μοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, σὺ δεινοῦ καὶ ἐπιπόνου καὶ οὐ πάνν εὐτυχοῦς 
τοῦτο τὸ μυθυλύγημα πείθει ἀληθὲς εἶναι; ἀνδρὸς, κατ᾽ ἄλλο μὲν οὐδὲν, ὅτι δ᾽ αὐτῷ 

Socrates. ᾿λλλ᾽ εἰ ἀπιστοίην, ὥσπερ ἀνάγκη μετὰ τοῦτο τὸ τῶν Ἱπποκενταύρων 
οἱ σοφοὶ, οὐκ ἂν ἄτυπος εἴην, εἶτα σοφι- εἶδος ἐπανορθοῦσθαι, καὶ αὖθις τὸ τῆς 
ζόμενος φαίην αὐτὴν πνεῦμα Βορέον κατὰ Χιμαίρας. Καὶ ἐπιῤῥει δὲ ὄχλος τοιούτων 
τῶν πλήσιον πετρῶν σὺν φαρμακείᾳ παί- Γοργόνων καὶ Πηγάσων, καὶ ἄλλων ἀμη- 
ὥυσαν dou, καὶ οὕτω δὴ τελευτήσασαν χάνων πλήθη τε καὶ ἀτόπιαι τερατυλόγων 
λεχθῆναι ὑπὸ τοῦ Βορέου ἀναρπαστὸν γε- τινῶν φύσεων" αἷς εἴ τις ἀπιστῶν προσ- 
γυνέναι. .. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ, ὦ Φαῖδρε, ἄλλως μὲν βιβᾷ κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἕκαστον, ἅτε ἀγροίκῳ 
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These remarks of Plato are valuable, not simply because they 
point out the uselessness of digging for a supposed basis of ἘΝ 
in the mythes, but because they at the same time suggest the true 
reason for mistrusting all such tentatives. The mythes | form a class 
apart, abundant as well as peculiar, To remove any individual 
mythe from its own class into that of history or philosophy, by 
simple conjecture and without any collateral evidence, is of no 
advantage, unless you can pertorm a similar process on the re- 
mainder. If the process be trustworthy, it ought to be applied to 
all; and ὁ coneerso, if it be not applicable to all, it is not trust- 
wor ‘thy as applied to any one specially ; always assuming no special 
evidence to be accessible. To detach any individual mnythe from 
the class to which it belongs, is to present it in an erroneous point 
of view: we have no choice except to admit them as they stand, 
by putting ourselves approximatively into the frame of mind of 
those for whom they were destined aud to whom they appeared 
worthy of credit. 

If Plato thus discountenances all attempts to transform the 
myithes by interpret tation into history or philosophy, indi- Trentanent 
rectly recognising the generic differente between them-— the μναῖς 
we find substantially the same view pervading the ela- Maas 
borate precepts in his treatise on the Republic. He there regards 
the mythes, not as embodying either matter of fact or philosophical 
principle, but as portions of religious and patriotic faith, and instru- 
ments of ethical tuition, Instead of allowing the poets to ffame 
them according to the impulses of their own genius and with a 
view to immediate popularity, he directs the legislator to provide 
types of his own for the characters of the gods and heroes, and to 
suppress all such divine and heroic legends as are uot in harmony 
with these pre-established canons. In the Platonic system, the 
mythes are not to be matters of history, nor yet of spontaneous 
or casual fiction, but of prescribed faith: he supposes that the 
people will believe, as a thing of course, what the poets circulate, 
and he therefore directs that the latter shall circulate nothing 
which does not tend to ennoble and improve the feelings. He 
conceives the mythes as stories composed to illustrate the general 
sentiments of the pocts and the community, respeeting the character 
andattributes of the gods and heroes, or respecting the social rela- 
tions, and ethical duties as well as motives of mankind: hence the 
τινι σοφίᾳ χρώμενος, πολλῆς αὐτῷ σχολῆς πειθόμενος δὲ τῷ νομιζομενῳ περὶ αὐτῶν, 


δεήσει. Ἐμοὶ δὲ πρὸς ταῦτα οὐδαμῶς ἔστι ὃ νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον, σκοπῶ οὐ ταῦτα ἀλλ᾽ 
σχολή... Ὅθεν δὴ χαίρειν ἐάσας ταῦτα, ἐμαυτὸν, &c. 
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obligation upon the legislator to prescribe beforehand the types of 
character which shall be illustrated, and to restrain the poets from 
following out any opposing fancies. ‘“ Let us neither believe our- 
selves (he exclaims), nor permit any one to circulate, that Thé- 
seus son of Poscidén, and Peirithéus son of Zeus, or any other hero 
or son of a god, could ever have brought themselves to commit 
abductions or other enormities such as are now falsely ascribed to 
them. We must compel the poets to say, cither that such persons 
were not the sons of gods, or that they were not the perpetrators 
of such misdeeds”! 

Most of the mythes which the youth hear and repeat (according 
His viewsas tO Plato) are false, but some of them are true: the 
inerrant’ great and prominent mythes which appear in Homer and 
ofticiion. ~—-TTesiod are no less fictions than the rest. But fiction 
eonstitutes one of the indispensable instruments of mental training 
as well as truth; only the legislator must take care that the 
fictions so employed shall be beneficent and not mischievous.? ΑΒ 
the mischievous fictions (he says) take their. ris® from wrong pre- 
conceptions respecting the a ae of the gods and heroes, so the 
way to correct them is to enforee, by authorised compositions, the 
adoption of a more correct standard.’ 

The comments which Plato has delivered with so much force in 
his Republic, and the enactments which he deduces from them, are 
in the main an expansion of that sentiment of condemnation, which 


1 Plato, Repub, ii. 5. p. 891. The | ἐοικότα γράφων οἷς ἂν ὅμοια βούληται 


perfect ignorance of all men respecting 
the gods rendered the task of fiction 
easy (Plato, Kritias, p. 107). 

2 Plato, Repub, ii. 16. p. 877, Adywr 
δὲ διττὸν εἶδος, τὸ μὲν ἀληθὲς, ψεῦδος δ᾽ 
ἕτερον; Ναί. Παιδευτέον δ᾽ ἐν ἀμφοτέ- 
pots, πρότερον δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ψεύδεσιν: .. .. 
Οὐ μανθάνεις, ὅτι πρῶτον τοῖς παιδίοις 
μύθους λέγομεν: τοῦτο δέ που ὡς τὸ ὅλον 
εἰπεῖν ψεῦδος, ἔνι δὲ καὶ ἀληθῆ. . .. Πρῶ- 
τὸν ἡμῖν ἐπιστατητέον τοῖς μυθυποιοῖς, 
καὶ ὃν μὲν ἂν καλὸν μῦθον ποιήσωσιν, ἐγ- 
κριτέον, ὃν δ' ἂν μὴ, ἀποκριτέον .... ὧν 
δὲ νῦν λέγουσι, τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐκβλητέον 
. 2. obs Ἡσίοδος καὶ “Ὅμηρος ἡμῖν ἐλε- 
γέτην, καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι ποιηταί. Οὗτοι γάρ 
που μύθους τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ψευδεῖς συντι- 
θέντες ἔλεγόν τε καὶ λέγουσι. Ποίους δὴ, 
ἢ δ᾽ ὃς, καὶ τί αὐτῶν μεμφόμενυς λέγεις; 
Ὅπερ, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, χρὴ καὶ πρῶτον καὶ 
μάλιστα μέμφεσθαι, ἄλλως τε καὶ ἐάν τις 
μὴ καλῶς ψεύδηται. Τί τοῦτο; “Ὅταν τις 
εἰκάζῃ κακῶς τῷ λόγῳ περὶ θεῶν τε καὶ 
ἡρώων, οἷοι εἰσιν, ὥσπερ γραφεὺς μηδὲν 


γράψαι. 

The saine train of thought, and the 
precepts founded upon it, are followed 
up through chap. 17, 18, and 19; com- 
pare De Legg. xii. p. FL. 

Instead of recognising the popular or 
drunatic theology as something distinct 
from the civil (as Varro did), Plato 
suppresses the former as a separate de- 
| partment and merges it in the latter. 

* Plato, Repub. ii, ec. 21. p. 382, Td 
ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ψεῦδος πότε Kal τί χρήσι- 
μὸν, ὥστε μὴ ἄξιον εἶνωι μίσους ; 7Ap’ οὐ 
πρός τε τοὺς πολεμίους καὶ τῶν καλουμέ- 
νῶν φίλων, ὅταν διὰ μανίαν % τινα ἄνοιαν 
κακόν τι ἐπιχειρῶσι πράττειν, τότε ἀπο- 
τρυπῆς ἕνεκα ὡς φάρμακον χρήσιμον, γίγ- 
νεται; Καὶ ἐν αἷς νῦν δὴ ἐΑγ,0- 
μεν ταῖς μυθολογίαις, διὰ τὸ 
μὴ εἰδέναι ὅπῃ τὰἀληθὲς ἔχει 
περὶ τῶν παλαιῶν, ἀφομοιοῦν- 
τες τῷ ἀληθεῖ τὸ ψεῦδος, ὅτι 
μάλιστα, οὕτω χρήσιμον ποιοῦμεν ; 
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he shared with so many other philosophers, towards a large portion 
of the Homeric and Hesiodic stories... But the mamner in which 
he has set forth this opinion unfolds to us more clearly the real 
character of the mythical narrative. They are creations He deals 

of the productive minds in the community, deduced from ee 
the supposed attributes of the gods and heroes: so Plato of eet : 
views them, and in such character he proposes to amend tune? 
them. The legislator would cause to be prepared a better and 
truer picture of the foretime, because he would start from truer 
(that is to say more creditable) conceptions of the gods and heroes. 
Vor Plato rejects the mythes respecting Zeus aud Herd, or Theseus 
and Peirithous, not from any want of evidence, but because they 
are unworthy of gods and heroes: he proposes to call forth new 
mythes, which, though he admits them at the outset to be fiction, 
he knows will soon be received as true, and supply more valuable 
lessons of conduct. 

We may consider then that Plato disapproves of the attempt to 
identify the old ngythes cither with exaggerated history or with 
disguised philosophy. He shares in the current faith, without any 
suspicion or criticism, as to Orpheus, Palameédeés, Daedalus, Am- 
phioa, Theseus, Achilles, Cheirou, aud other mythical personages 3 
but what chiefly fills his mind is, the imberited sentiment of deep 
reverenee for these superhuman characters and for the age to which 
they belonged,—a sentiment sufficiently strong te render him not 
only an unbeliever in such legeuds as conflict with it, but also a deli- 
berate creator of new legends for the purpose of expanding and gra- 
tifying it. The’more we examine this sentiment, both in the mind 
of Plato as well as in that of the Greeks generally, the more shall 
we be convinced that it formed essentially and inseparably a portion 
of Hellenic religious faith. The mythe both presupposes, nee 
and springs out of, a settled basis aud a strong expansive tathand ut 
force of religious, social, and patriotic feeling, operating “veh 
upon a past which is little better than a blank as to positive know- 
ledge. It resembles history, in so far ag its form is narrative : it 
resembles philosophy, in so far as it is occasionally illustrative ; but 
in its essence and substance, in the mental tendencies by which it is 


'The censure which Xenophanés | anaviter vivi secundum Epicuruta, p. 
ee aa upon the Homeric legends | 1086), He even advised persons not to 
has already been noticed: Heraklvitus | be ashamed to confess their utter igno- 
(Diogen, Laért, ix. 1) and Metrodérus, | rance of Homer, to the extent of not 
the cumpanion and follower of Epi-; knowing whether Hector was a Greek 
curus, were not less profuse in their or a Trojan (Plut. i. p. 1094). 
invectives, ἂν γραμμάσι τοσούτοις τῷ, 7 Plato, Republic. iii, 4-5, p. 391; 
ποιητῇ λελοιδόρηται (Plutarch, Non posse _ De Legg. iii. 1. p. 677. 
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created as well as in those by which it is judged and upheld, it is a 
popularised expression of the divine and heroic faith of the people. 

Grecian antiquity cannot be at all understood except in con- 
nexion with Grecian religion, It begins with gods and it ends with 
historical men, the former Leing recognised not simply as gods, 
but as primitive ancestors, and connected with the latter by a long 
mythical genealogy, partly heroie and partly human. Now the, 
whole value of such genealogies arises from their being taken 
entire: the god or hero at the top is in point of fact the most im- 
portant. ἡ ν αν; of the whole ;! for the length and continuity of 
the series arises from anxiety on the part of historical men to join 
Greelan themselves by a thread of descent with the being whom 


antiquity 
esentially they worshipped in their gentile sacrifices. W ithout the 


conception. ameestorial god, the whole pedigree would have become 
not only acephalous, but worthless and uninteresting. The pride 
of the Herakleids, Asklepiads, Atakids, Neleids, Deedalids, &c. 
was attached to the primitive eponymous hero and to the god from 
whom they sprang, not to the line of names, generally long and 
barren, through which the divine or heroic dignity gradually 
dwindled down into common inanhood. — Tadeed the length of the 
genealogy (as L have before remarked) was an evidence of the 
hunility of the historical man, which led him to place himself at a 
respectful distance from the gods or heroes; for Hekateus of 
Milétus, who ranked himself as the fifteenth het, idant of a god, 
might perhaps have accounted it an overweening impiety in any 
living man to claim a god for his immediate father. 

The whole chronology of Greece, anterior to 776 B.c., consists « 
Application Of calculations founded upon these mythical genealogies, 


tenes espedally upon that of the Spartan kings and their de- 


ees seent from Iléraklés,—thirty years being commonly taken 
characters ag the equivalent of a generation, or about three genera- 
tions to a century. ‘This process of computation was altogether 
ilusory, as applying historical and chronological conditions to a 
case on which they had no bearing. ‘Though the domain of history 
was seemingly enlarged, the religions clement was tacitly set aside : 
when the heroes ΒΕ gods were “chronologised, they became insen- 
sibly approximated to the hmits of humanity, aud the process indi- 
rectly gave encouragement to the theory of Euémerus. Peggon- 

! Yor a description of similar tenden- | tween tho ideas of ancestry and wor- 
civs in the Asiatic religions, see Movers, ship.—confusion between gods and men 
Die Phinizier, ch. v. p. 153 (Bonn, in tho past,—increasing tendency to 


1841): he points out the same phino- | Euemerise (p. 156-157), 
mena as in the Greek,—-coalescence be- 
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ages originally legendary and poetical were erected into definite 
landmarks for measuring the duration of the foretime, thus gaining 
in respect to historical distinctness, but not without loss on the 
score of religions association. Both Eucmerus and the subsequent 
Christian writers, who denied the original and inherent divinity of 
‘the pagan gods, had a great advantage in carrying their chronolo- 
gical researches strictly and consistently upwards—-for all chro- 
nology fails as soon as we suppose a race superior to common 
humanity. 

Moreover it is to be remarked that the pedigree of the Spartan 
kings, which Apollodorus and Eratosthenés selected as 
the basis of their estimate of time, is nowise superior in 
credibility and trustworthiness to the thousand other gen- ὦ 
tile aud family pedigrees with which Greece abounded ; cutee. 
it is rather indeed to be ummbered among the most incredible of 
all, seeing that Heraklés as a progenitor is placed at the head of 
perhaps more pedigrees than any other Grecian god or hero.! ‘The 
descent of the Spagtan king Leonidas from Heéraklés rests upon no 
better evidence than that of Aristotle or Lippokratés from Asklé- 
pius,’—of Evagoras or Thucydides from Makus,—of Sokratés 
from Diedalus,—of the Spartan heraldic family from Talthybius,—® 
of the prophetic Tamid family in Elis from Tamus,—of the root- 
gatherers in Pelion from Cheiron,—-and of Wekatwus and his gens 
from some god in the sixteenth ascending line of the series. There 
is little exageeration In saying, indeed, that no permanent combi- 
nation of men in Greece, religious, social, or professional, was 
without a similar pedigree; all arising out of the same exigencies 
of the feelings and imagination, to personify as well as to sanctify 
the boud of union among the members. 


Mythical 
genealogies 
all of one 
class, and 
allona level 


Every one of these gentes 
At 
some point or other in the upward series, entities of history were 
exchanged for entities of religion; but where that point is to be 


began with a religious and ended with an historical person. 


1 According to that which Aristotle 
seems to recognise (Histor. Animal. vil. 
6), Héraklés was father of seventy-two 
sons, but of only one danghter-—he was, ; 
essentially appevd-yovos, illustrating one | 
of the physical peculiarities noticed by ! 
Ariggatle. Euripidés however mentions ° 
doughters of Heéraklés in) the plural : 
number (Eurip. Herakleid. ἐδ 

2 Hippokratés was twentieth in de- 
scent from Héraklés, and “nineteenth 
from Asklépius (Vita Hippoer. by So- ; 
ranus, ap. Westermann, Scriptor, Biv- 


‘graphic. viii, 1); about Aristotle, see 
i Diogen. Laert. ve 1. Xenophon, the 
‘physician of the emperor Claudius, was 
also an Asklepiad (Tacit, Ann, xin. 61), 

In Rhodes, the neighbouring island 
to Koés, was the gens ᾿Αλιάδαι, or sons 
of Helios, specially distinguished from 
the ᾿Αλιασταὶ of mere associated wor- 
shippers of Hélios, τὸ κοινὸν τῶν ᾿Αλια- 
δῶν καὶ τῶν ᾿Αλιαστῶν (see the Inscrip- 
tion in Boeckh’s Collection, No, 2525, 
with Boeckh’s comment). 
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found we are unable to say, nor had the wisest of the ancient 
Greeks afy means of determining. Thus much however we know, 
that the series, taken as a whole, though dear and precious to the 
believing Greek, possesses no value as chronological evidence to the 
historian, 

When Ickataeus visited ‘Thebes in Egypt, he mentioned to the 
Egyptian priests, doubtless with a fecling of satisfaction and pride, 
the imposing pedigree of the gens to which he belonged,—with 
fifteen ancestors in ascending line, and a god as the initial proge- 

—nitor. But he found ΠΣ immeasur. ably outdone by the priests 
“who gencalogised against him.”' They showed to him three 
hundred and forty-one wooden colossal statues, representing the 
succession of chief priests in the femple in uninterrupted series from 
father to son, through a space of 11,300 years. Prior to the com- 
mencement of this long period (they said), the gods dwelling 
along with men, had exercised sway in Egypt; but they repudiated 
altogether the idea of men begotten by gods or of heroes. 

Both these counter-genealogies are, in respect to trustworthiness 
Grecian and and evidence, on the same footing, Each represents 


Egyptian 
gruicalogtes, partly the religious faith, partly the retrospective imagi- 


εν 


mation of the persons from whom it emanated. Tn each the laeer 


members of the series (to what extent we cannot tell) are real, the 
upper members fabulous; but in each also the series derived all 
its interest and all its imposing effect from being conceived wn 
broken and entire. Jferodotus is much perplexed by the capital 
discrepaney between the Grecian and Egyptian chronologies, and 
vainly employs his ingenuity in reconciling them. There is no 
Valneor Standard of objective evidence by which cither the one 


ae or the other of them ean be tried. Each has its own sub- 


pierre jective value, in conjunction with the faith and feelings 
of thepeple. of Meyptians and Greeks, and cach presupposes in the 
believer certain mental prepossessions which are not to be found 
beyond its own local limits, Nor is the greater or less extent of 
duration at all important, when we once pass the limits of evidence 
and verifiable reality. Que century of recorded time, adequately 
studded with authentic aud orderly events, presents a greater mass 
and a greater difficulty of transition to the imagination than a 
s 

1 Herodot. ii, 144. 'Ἑκαταίῳ δὲ yeven- 
λογήσαντι ἐωὐτὸν, καὶ ἀναδήσαντι ἐς ἐκ- 
καιδέκατον θεὸν, ἀντεγενεηλόγησαν. ἐπὶ 


τῇ ἀριθμήσει, οὐ δεκόμενοι παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, 
ἀπὸ θεοῦ γένεσθαι ἄνθρωπον" ἀντεγενεη- 


| λύγησαν δὲ ὧδε, &c. 

| 5 Herod. ji, 143-145. Kal ταῦτα Αἰ- 
| γύπτιοι ἀτϑεκέως φασὶν ἐπίστασθαι, αἰεί 
| τε λογιζύμενοι καὶ αἰεὶ ἀπογραφόμενοι τὰ 
| ἔτεα. 
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hundred centuries of barren genealogy. erodotus, in discussing 
the age of Homer and Hesiod, treats an anterior point of 400 years 
as if it were only yesterday; the reign of Henry VI. is separated 
from us by an equal interval, and the reader will not require to be 
reminded how long that interval now appears. : 
The mythical age was peopled with a mingled aggregate of 
gods, heroes, and men, so confounded together that it 
was often impossible to distinguish to which class any 
individual name belonged. In regard to the Thracian 
god Zalmoxis, the Hellespontie Greeks interpreted his 
character and attributes according to the scheme of Enemerism. 
They affirmed that he had been a man, the slave of the philosopher 
Pythagoras at Samos, and that he had by abilities and artifice esta- 
blished a religious ascendeucy over the minds of the Thraciaus, 
and obtained from them divine honours. TIqodotus cannot bring 
himself to believe this story, but he frankly avows his inability to 
determine whether Zalmoxis was a god or a man,’ nor can he 
extricate himself from a similar embarrassment in respect to Dio- 
nysus and Pan, Amidst the confusion of the Ifomerie fight, the 
goddess Athéné confers upon Diomédés the miraculous favour of 
dispelling the mist from his eyes, so as to enable him to diserimi- 
nate gods from men; and nothing less than a similar miracle could 
enable a critical reader of the mythical narratives to draw an 
ascertained boundary-line between the two? But the original 


Gods and 
men undis- 
tingulshable 
in Grecian 
antiquity, 


“Odp’ εὖ γιγνώσκῃς ἡμὲν θεὸν, ἠδὲ καὶ ἄνδρα. 
Of thix undistinguishable confusion 

between gods and men, striking illus- 

trations are to be found both in the 


' Herod, iv. 94-96, After having re- 
lated the Euemeristic version given by 
the Hellespontié Greeks, he concludes, | 
with his characteristic frankness and | 


simplicity. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ, περὶ μὲν τούτου καὶ 
τοῦ καταγαίου οἰκήματος, οὔτε ἀπιστέω, 
οὔτε ὧν πιστεύω τι λίην. δοκέω δὲ πολ- 
λοῖσι ἔτεσι πρότερον τὸν Ζάλμοξιν τοῦτον 
γενέσθαι Πυθαγόρεω. Etre δὲ ἐγένετό 
τις Ζαλμοξις ἄνθρωπος, εἴτ᾽ ἐστὶ δαίμων 
τις Γέτησι οὗτος ἐπιχώριος, χαιρέτω. So 
Phitarch (Numa, c. 19) will not under- 
take to determine whether Janus was a 
god or a king, εἴτε δαίμων, εἴτε βασιλεὺς 
γενόμενος, &c. 

Herakleitus the philosopher said that 
men were θεοὶ θνητοὶ, and the gods were 
ἄνθρωποι ἀθάνατοι (Lucian, Vitar. Auctio. 
ο. 13. vol. i, p. 303, Tauch.: compare 
the same author, Dialog. Mortuor. iii. 
vol. i, p, 182, ed. Tauchn. 


3 Jliad, v. 127:— 
'Αχλὺν δ᾽ αὖ τοι am’ ὀφθαλμῶν ἕλον, ἢ πρὶν 
ἐπῆει 
VOL, I. 


ᾧ 
| third book of Cicero de Natura Deoruam 
| (16-21), and in the long disquisition of 
| Strabo (x. pp. 407-474) respecting the 
| Kabein, the Korybantes, the Daktyls 
‘of Ida; the more so as he cites the 
‘statementd of Pherekydés, Akusilaus, 
Démétrius of Sképsis and others. Under 
the Roman empire the lands in Greece 
belonging to the immortal gods were 
exeinpted from tribute. The Roman 
tax-collectors refused to recognise as 
immortal gods any persons who had 
once Leen men; but this rule could not 
be clearly applied (Cicero, Nat. Deor, 
iii, 20), See the rernarks of Pausanias 


: ἄνθρωποι πρύτερον ἥστην, εἴτε καὶ ἀρχῆ- 


θεν θεοί (Galen in Protreptic. 9. tom. i. 
_p. 22, ed. Kuhn). Xenophén (De Ve- 


28 
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hearers of the mythes felt neither surprise nor displeasure from this 
confusion of the divine with the human individual. They looked 
at the past with a film of faith over their eyes—neither knowing 
the value, nor desiring the attaimnent of an unclouded vision. 
The intimate companionship, and the occasional mistake of identity 
between gods and men, were in full harmony with their reverential 
retrospect. And we accordingly see the poet Ovid in his Fasti, 
when he undertakes the task of unfolding the legendary antiquities 
of early Rome, re-acquiring, by the inspiration of Juno, the power 
of seeing gods and men in immediate vicinity and conjunct action, 
such as it existed before the development of the critical and his- 
torical sense.’ 

To resume, in brief, what has been laid down in this and the 
Generalrecae Preceding chapters respecting the Grecian mythes:— 
pituiietl 1. They are a special product of the imagination and 
feclings, radically distinct both from history and philosophy : they 
cannot be broken down and decomposed into the one, nor alle- 
gorised into the other. There are indeed some particular and 
even assignable mythes, which raise intrinsic presumption of an 
allegorising tendency ; and there are doubtless some others, though 
not specially assignable, which contain portions of matter of fact, 
or names of real persons, embodied in them. But such matter of 
fact cannot be verified by any intrinsic mark, nor are we entitled 
to presume its existence in any given case unless some collateral 
evidence can be produced. 

2. We are not warranted in applying to the mythical world the 
rules either of historical credibility or chronological sequence. Its 
personages are gods, herocs, and men, in constant juxtaposition 
and reciprocal sympathy ; men too, of whom we know a large pro- 
portion to be fictitious, and of whom we can never ascertain how 
many may have been real. No series of such personages can serve 
as materials for chronological calculation. 

3. The mythes were originally produced in an ave which had 
no records, no philosophy, no criticism, no canon of belief, and 
scarecly any tincture cither of astronomy or geography—but which, 
on the other hand, was full of religious faith, distinguished for 


nat. c. i.) considers Cheirén as the hro- “Fas mibi pracipue vultus vidisse Deorum, 


ther of Zous. veloute sum ναῖον vel quia sacra cano .. 6 
4 1: . ee» Bece Deas vidd. we 

ἢ The ridicule of Lucian (Deorum Con- Horrneram, tacitoque animum pallore fatebar : 

cilium, ὃ. iil, p. 527-538, Hems.) brings Cam Dea, ques fecit, sustulit ipsa metus, 
out still more forcibly the confusion ay ea ait--O vates, Homan connor anni, 

ere se per exigiies magna reterre modos 5 
here indicated. τ Py Jus tibi fecisti numen covteste videndi, ᾿ 
Ovid. Fasti, vi. 6-20;— Cum placuit numeris condere festa tis.” 
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quick and susceptible imagination, seeing personal agents where 
we look only for objects and connecting laws ;—an age moreover 
eager for new narrative, accepting with the unconscious impressi- 
bility of children (the question of truth or falschood being never 
formally raised) all which ran in harmony with its pre-existing 
feelings, and penetrable by inspired prophets and poets in the same 
proportion that it was indifferent to positive evidence. To such 
hearers did the primitive poct or story-teller address himself. It 
was the glory of his productive genius to provide suitable narrative 
expression for the faith and emotions which he shared in common 
with them, and the rich stock of Grecian mythes attests how admi- 
rably he performed his task. As the gods and the heroes formed 
the conspicuous object of national reverence, so the mythes were 
partly divine, partly heroic, partly both in one! The adventures 
of Achilles, Helen, and Diomédés, of G%dipus and Adrastus, of 
Meleager and Althea, of Jaséu and the Argé, were recounted by 
the same tongues and accepted with the same unsuspecting: confi- 
denee, as those of Apollo and Artemis, of Arés and Aphrodité, of 
Poseidon and Hérakles. ' 

4, The time however came when this plausibility ceased to be 
complete, The Grecian mind made an important advance, socially, 
ethically, and intellectually. Philosophy and history were con- 
stituted, prose writing and chronological records became familiar ; 
a canon of belief more or less critical came to be tactly recognised. 
Moreover superior men profited more largely by the stimulus, and 
contracted habits of judging different from the vulgar: the god 
Elenchus? (to use a personification of Menander) the giver and 
prover of truth, descended into their minds. Into the new intel-. 
lectual mediuin, thus altered in its elements and no longer uniform 
in its quality, the mythes descended by inheritance ; but they were 
found, to a certain extent, out of harmony even with the feelings 
of the people, and altogether dissonant with those of instructed 
men, Yet the most superior Greek was still a Greek, cherishing 
the common reverential sentiment towards the foretime of his 
country. ‘Lhough he could neither believe nor respect the mythes 


1 The fourth Eclogue of Virgil, under | Delectos bereas: erunt etiam altera bella, 

the furm of a prophecy, gives ἂν faithful auc: team ad Prejatn uiagnns = mittetur 
. Ν . soe 4 Ose 

picture of the heroic and divine past, to 


shi i 2 Luci Psendol. ¢c. 4. Παρακλη- 
whic 3 : Ὃν and the Ar- aucian, Pp 
picts eh, (eeoneie. oF “Troy. aac eet τέος ἡμῖν τῶν Μενάνδρου προλόγων εἷς, ὁ 


ronauts i 
5 belonged ᾿ | “Edeyxos, φίλος ἀληθείᾳ καὶ παῤῥησίᾳ 
“Me pews πος acciplets Divisque videbit θεὸς, οὐχ ὁ ἀσημότατος τῶν ἐπὶ τὴν σκή- 
Levy Οὐ heroas, Ac. = See ΚΟ ἢ 
“Alter erit tum Tiphys et altera que* vehat | 7 ἀναβαινόντων. (See Meineke ad 
Argo : } Menandr, p. 284.) 
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as they stood, he was under an imperious mental necessity to 
transform them into a state worthy of his belief and respect. 
Whilst the literal mythe still continued to float among the poets 
and the people, critical men interpreted, altered, decomposed and 
added, until they found something which satisfied their minds as a 
supposed real basis. ‘They manufactured some dogmas of supposed 
original philosophy, and a long series of fancied history and chro- 
nology, retaining the mythical names and generations, even when 
they were obliged to discard or recast the mythical events. The 
interpreted mythe was thus promoted into a reality, while the 
literal mythe was degraded into a fiction.) 

The habit of distinguishing the interpreted from the literal 
mythe has passed from the literary men of antiquity to those of 
the modern world, who have for the most part construed the divine 
mythes as allegorised philosophy, aud the heroic mythes as exagee- 
rated,- adorned, and over-coloured history. The early ages of 
Greece have thus been peopled with quasi-historical persons and 
quasi-historical events, all extracted from the mythes after making 
certain allowances for poctical ornament. But we must not treat 
this extracted product as if it were the original substance. We can- 


''Tho following passage from Dr. | ornaments which the Jaws of history 
Ferguson's Essay on Civil Society (part | forbid them to wear, that they become 
ii. weet. i, p. 126) bears well on the sub- | iuyit econ lo cause the Juney or to serve 
ject before us:— cy prirpose whatever, 

“TF conjectures and opinions formed | ‘It were absurd to quote the fable 
at a distance havo not a sufficient au- | of the [liad or the Odyssey, the legends 
thority in the’ history of mankind, the | of Hercules, Theseus and (Edipus, as 
domestic antiquities of every nation | authorities in matters of fact relating to 
must for this very reason be received | the history of mankind; but they may, 
with caution, They are for the most | with great justice, be cited to ascertain 
part the mere conjectures or the fictions | what were the conceptions and senti- 
of subsequent ages; and even where at | ments of the age in which they were 
first they contained some resemblance | coinposed, or to characterise the genius 
of truth, they still vary with the ima- | of that people with whose imaginations 
gination of those by whom they were | they were blended, aud by whom they 
transmitted, and in every generation | were fondly rehearsed and admired, {n 
receive a differentform, They are made | this manner fiction may be admitted to 
to bear tho stamp of the times through | vouch for the genius of nations, while 
which they have passed in the form of | history has nuthing to offer worthy of 
tradition, not of the ages to which their | credit.” 

retended descriptions relate... νων To the same purpose M, Paulin Paris 

When traditionary fables are rehearsed | (in his Lettre ἃ M. H. de Monmerqu¢, 
by the vulgar, they bear the marks of a| prefixed to the Roman de Berte aux 
national character, and though mixed | Grans Piés, Paris, 1836), respecting the 
with absurdities, often raise tho ima- | ‘romans’ of the Middle Ages:— Pour 
gination and move the heart: when | bien connaitre histoire du moyen fge 
made tho materials of poetry,andadorned | non pas celle des faits, mais celle des 
by the skill and the eloquence of an! mours qui rendent les faits vraisembla- 
ardent and superior mind, they instruct | bles, il faut Yavoir étudiée dans les ro- 
the understanding as well as ongage the | mans, et voila pourquoi Histoire de 
passions, It is only in the management 1 France n’est pas encore faite.” (p. xxi.) 
of mere antiquarics, or stript of the . 
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not properly understand it except by viewing it in connexion with 
the literal mythes out of which it was obtained, in their primitive 
age and appropriate medium, before the superior minds had yet 
outgrown the common faith in an all-personified Nature, and 
learned to restrict the divine free-agency by the supposition of 
invariable physical laws. It is in this point of view that the mythes 
are “important for any one who would correctly appreciate the 
general tone of Grecian thought and feeling; for they were the 
universal mental stock of the Hellenic world—common to men 
and women, rich and poor, instructed and ignorant; they were in 
every one’s memory and in every one’s mouth,! while science and 
history were confined to comparatively few. We know from Thu- 
cydidés how erroneously and carelessly the Athenian public of his 
day retained the history of Peisistratus, only one century past ; 
but the adventures of the gods and heroes, the numberless expla- 


natory legends attached to visible objects and periodical Generat_ 
¥ bs pubile οἱ 
ceremonies, were the theme of general talk, and any (reve 
Σ ᾿ ᾿ ν » familiar 
man unacquainted with them would have found himself win teir 
ἥ + mye . local my thes, 
partially excluded from the sympathy of his neizhbours,  carctess of 
} y 8 
ry : . Ty: : recent hise , 
Mhe theatrical representations, exhibited to the entire tory. 
city population and listened to with enthusiastic interest, both pre- 
supposed and perpetuated acquaintance with the great lines of 
heroic fable. Indeed in later times even the pantomimic dancers 
embraced in their representations the whole field of mythical inci- 
dent, and their immense success proves at ounce how popular and 
how well-known such subjects were. The names and attributes of 


the heroes were incessantly alluded to in the way of illustration, to 


UA curious evidence of tlie undi-! mitts sni vir sanctus per hice verba 
minished popularity of the Grecian | profudit:—Ergo Thersitem, Sinunem, ca 
mythes, to the exclusion even of recent q ferague ila prodigus vetustatis, ct nos bene 
history, is preserved by Vopiscus at the 1 scimus, et postert frequentalnud : divin 
beginning of his Life of Aurelian. ! Aurclianum, clarissitnum principem, se- 

The prefect of the city of Rome, | verissimum Trmperaturem, per quem to- 
Junius Tiberianus, took Vopiseus into | tus Romano nomini orbis est restitutus, 
his carriage on tho: festival-day of the , posteri nescient? Deus avertat hane 
Hilaria; he was connected by the ties | amentiam! Et tamen, si bene memini, 
of relationship with Aurelian, who had | ephemeridas illius νὴ }} seriptas habe- 
died about a generation before --and as | mus,” ὅς, (Historke August, Scriptt. 
the carriage passed by the splendid: p. 209, ed. Salmas.) 
temple of the Sun, which Aurelian had This impressive remonstrance pro- 
consecrated, he asked Vopisens, what , duced the Life of Aurelian by Vopiscus, 
author had written the life of that em-: The materials seem to have been ample 
pom To which Vopiscus replied, that | and authentiet it is tu be regretted that 
he had read some Greek works which 1 they did not fall into the hands of an 
touched upon Aurelian, but nothing in; author qualified to turn them to better 
Latin. Whereat the venerable priefect | account. 
was profjundly gricved: ‘‘ Dolorem ‘ge- 5 Thucyd., vi. ὅθ. 
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point out a consoling, admonitory, or repressive moral : the simple 
mention of any of them sufficed to call up in every one’s mind the , 
principal events of his Jife, and the poet or rhapsode could thus 


calculate on touching chords not 


less familiar than susceptible.’ 


A similar effect was proviuced by the multiplicd religious festi- 
vals and processions, as well as by the oracles and prophecies 


which circulated in every city. 


1 Pansan. 1.8, 3. Λέγεται μὲν δὴ καὶ 
ἄλλα οὐκ ἀληθῆ παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς, οἷα 
ἱστορίας ἀνηκόοις οὖσι, καὶ ὅπυσα ἤκονον 
εὐθὺς ἐκ παιδῶν ἔν τε χόροις καὶ τραγῳ- 
δίαις πιστὰ ἡγουμένοις, ἕο. The treatise 
of Lucian, De Saltatione, is a curious 
proof how much these mythes were in 


every one’s memory, and how large the 


range of knowledge of them was which 

a good dancer possessed (see particularly 

c. 76-79. Ὁ. ii. p. 808-310, Homst.). 
Antiphanés ap. Athena. vi. p. 223 :— 

Μακάριόν ἐστιν ἡ τραγῳδία 

ποίημα κατὰ πάντ᾽, εἴ γε πρῶτον οἱ λόγοι 

ὑπὸ τῶν θεατῶν εἰσιν ἐγνωρίσμενοι 

πρὶν καί τιν᾽ εἰπεῖν: ὡς ὑπομνῆσαι μόνον 

δεῖ τὸν ποιητήν. Οἰδίπουν γὰρ ἄν γε φῶ, 

τὰ 8 ἄλλα πάντ' ἴσασιν" ὃ πατὴρ Adios, 

μήτηρ ᾿Ιοκάστη, θυγατέρες, παῖδες τίνες" 

τί πείσεθ᾽ αὗτος, τι πεποίηκεν, *Av πάλιν 

εἴπῃ τις 'Λλλκμαίωνα, καὶ τὰ παιδία 

πάντ᾽ εὐθὺς εἴρηχ᾽, ὅτι μανεὶς ἀπόκτονε 

τὴν μήτερ᾽" ἀγανακτῶν & Λδραστος εὐθέως 

ἥξει, πάλιν δ᾽ ἄπεισιν, &o. 


Tho first paggs of tho eleventh Oration 
of Dio Chrysostom contain some strik- 
ing passages both as to the universal 
acquaintance with the mythes, and as 
to their extreme popularity (Or, xi. p. 
307-312, Reisk.). See also the com- 
mencement of Heraklidés, Doe Allegorid 
HomericA (ap. Scriptt. Myth. ed. Gale, 
p. 408), about the familiarity with 
Homer. τ 

Tho Lydé, of tho poet Antimachus 
was composed for his own cousolation 
under sorrow, by enumerating the 
ἡρωϊκὰς συμφοράς (Plutarch Consolat. 
ad Apollén. ὁ... 9, p. 100 1 compare 

schines cont. Ktesiph. ce, 48). J 
epulchral inscription in Théra, on the 
untimely death of Admétus, a youth 
of the heroic gens Ayidi, makes a 
touching allusion to his ancestors Pé- 
leus and Pherés (Boeckh, C. I. t. ii. p. 
1087), ; 

A curious paasage of Aristotle is pre- 
served by Démétrius Phalereus (Περὶ 
‘Eppnvelas, ο. 144),—Oow γὰρ αὐτίτης 
καὶ μονώτης εἰμὶ, φιλομυθότερος γέγονα 
(compare the passage in the Nikoma- 


The annual departure of the 


| chean Ethics, i. 9, μονώτης καὶ ἄτεκνος). 4 
i Stahy refers this to a letter of Aristotle 
‘written in his old age, the mythes being 
the consolation of his solitude (Aristo- 
telia, ip. 201), 

Vor the employment of the mythical 
nunes and incidents as topics of pleas- 
ing and familiar coniparison, see Me- 
nander, Περὶ Ἐπιδεικτικ. § iv, capp. 9 
and 11, ap. Walz. Coll, Rhett. t. ix. 
p- 283-294, The degree in which they 
passed into tho ordinary songs of women 
is illustrated by a touching epigram 
contained among the Chian Inscriptions 
published in Boeckh’s Collection (No. 
223) = 


Berra καὶ Φαινὶς, φίλη ἡμέρη (Ὁ) αἱ συνέριθοι, 
Αἱ πενιχραὶ, γραῖαι, τῆδ᾽ ἐκλίθημεν ὁμοῦ. 
᾿λμφύτεραι Kwat, πρῶται γένος--- γλυκὺς ὄρ- 
θρος, 
ΤΙρὸς λύχνον ᾧ μύθους ἤδομεν ἡμιθέων. 


These two poor women were not afraid 
tu boast of their family descent. They 
probably belonged to some noble gens 
which traced its origin to a god or a 
hero. About the songs of women, see 
also Agathias, i. 7, p. 29, ed. Bonn, 

In the family of the wealthy Athenian 
Demokratés was a legend, that his pri- 
mitive ancestor (son of Zeus by the 
daughter of the Archéyetés of the déme 
Aixoneix, to which he belonged) had 
received "Héraklés at his table: this 
legend was so rife that the old women 
sung it,—drep af γραῖαι gover (Plato, 
Lysis. p. 205). Compare also a legend 
of the déme ’Avayvpots, mentioned in 
Suidas ad voc. 

«Who is this maiden?” asks Orestés 

j from Pyladés in the Iphigeneia in 

᾿ Tauris of Euripidés (662), respecting 
his sister Iphigeneia, whom he does not 
ald as’priestess of Artemis in a foreign 
and :— 


Τίς ἐστιν ἡ νεᾶνις ; ds Ἑλληνικῶς 
ι ἰἈνήρεθ' ἡμᾶς τούς τ' ἐν ᾿Ιλίῳ πόνους 
|. Ngorov τ' ᾿Αχαιῶν, τόν τ' ἐν οἰωνοῖς σοφὸν 
| Κάλχαντ᾽, ᾿Αχιλλέως τ' οὔνομ᾽, Kes 
εἶνονον͵ ἐστὶν ἡ ξένη γένος 
᾿Εκεῖθεν. ᾿Αργεία τις, Κα 


σπλρ. XVI. CONNEXION OF MYTITES WITH RELIGION, 375 
Thedric ship from Athens to the sacred island of Délos, kept alive 
in the minds of Athenians generally, the legend of Théseus 

and his adventurous enterprise in Kréte:' and in like festivats— 
imamer most of the other public rites and ceremonies memorutive 
were of a commemorative character, deduced from some ies 
mythical person or incident familiarly known to natives, and form- 
ing to strangers a portion of the curiosities, of the place.? During 
the period of Grecian subjection under the Romans, these curiosities, 
together with their works of art and their legends, were especially 
cling to as a set-off against present degradation. The Theban 
citizen who found himself restrained from the liberty enjoyed by 
all other Grecks, of consulting Amphiariius as a prophet, though 
the sanctuary and chapel of the hero stood in his own city—could 
not be satisfied without a knowledge of the story which explained 
the origin of such prohibition,* and which conducted him back to 
the originally hostile relations between Amphiariius and Thébes. 
Nor can we suppose among the citizens of Siky6n anything less 
than a perfect and reverential conception of the legend of Thébes, 
when we read the account given by Herodotus of the conduct of 
the despot Kleisthenés in regard to Adrastus and Melanippus.+ 
The Traezenian youths and maidens,’ who universally, when on the 
eve of marriage, consecrated an offering of their hair at the 
Iferéon of Hippolytus, maintained a lively recollection of the 
legend of that unhappy reeusant whom Aphrodité had so cruelly 
punished. Abundant relies preserved in many Grecian cities and 
temples served both as mementos and attestations of other legen- 
dary events; and the tombs of the herocs counted among the most 
powerful stimulants of mythical reminiscence. The sceptre of Pe- 
lops and Agamemnon, still preserved in the days of Pausanias at 
Charoncia in Buwotia, was the work of the god Héphastos. While 
many other alleged productions of the same divine hand were pre- 


Religions 


1 Plato, Phiedo, ς. 2. 


3 The Philopseudes of Lucian (t. iii. ' 


p. 31, Hemst. cap. 2, 3, 4) shows not 
only the pride which the general public 
of Athens and Thébes took in their old 
inythes (Triptolemus, Boreas and Ore- 
ithyia, the Sparti, &c.), but the way in 
which they treated every man who 
called the stories in question as a fool 
or as an atheist. He remarks that if 
the guides who showed the antiquities 
had been restrained to tell nothing” but 
what was true, they would have died of 


not 


hungerg for the visiting strangers would | 
cate to hear plain truth, even if} 


they could have got it for nothing (μηδὲ 
ἀμισθὶ τῶν ξένων τἀληθὲς ἀκούειν ἐθελη- 
σάντων). 

3 Herodot. viii. 134. 

4“ Herodot, v. 67. 

5 Euripid. Hippolyt. 1424; Pausan, 
ii. 32, 1; Lucian, De De& Syria, ¢. 60, 
vol, iv. p. 287, Tauch. 

It is curious to see in the account of 
Pausanias how all the petty peculiari- 
ties of the ébjects around became con- 
nected with explanatory details growing 
out of this affecting legend. Compare 
Pausan, 1. 22, 2. 
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served in different cities of Greece, this is the only one which Pau- 
sanias himself believed to be genuine: it had been carried by 
Elektra, daughter of Agamemnon, to Phokis, and received divine 
Variety ana honours from the citizens of Cheroneia.! The spears of 
wrevaiey Mérionés and Odysseus were treasured up at Engyium 
alle in Sicily, that of Achilles at Phasélis; the sword of 
Memnén adorned the temple of Asklépius at Nicomédia; and 
Pausanias, with unsuspecting confidence, adduces the two latter as 
proofs that the arms of the heroes were made of brass.? The 
hide of the Kalydonian boar was guarded and shown by the 
Tegeates as a precious possession; the shield of Euphorbus was 
in like manner suspended in the templeeof Branchida near Mi- 
létus, as well as in the temple of Héré in Argos. Visible relics 
of Epeius and Philoktétés were not wanting; moreover Strabo 
raises his voice with indignation against the numerous Palladia 
which were shown in different cities, each pretending to be the 
genuine image from Troy.’ It would be impossible to specify the 
number of chapels, sanctuaries, solemnities, foundations of one sort 
or another, said to have been first commenced by heroic or mythi- 
cal personages,—by Heraklés, Jason, Medea, Alkmaon, Diomédés, 
Odysseus, Danaus and his daughters, ἄς, Perhaps in some of 
these cases particular critics might raise objections, but the great 
bulk of the people entertained a firm and undoubted belief in the 
current legend. i 

If we analyse the intellectual acquisitions of a common Grecian 
townsman, from the rude communities of Arcadia or Phokis even 
up to the enlightened Athens, we shall find that, over and above 
the rules of art or capacities requisite for his daily, wants, it con- 
sisted chiefly of the various mythes connected with his gens, his 
city, his religious festivals and the mystgries in which he might 
have chosen to initiate himself, as well as with the works of art and 
the more stfiking natural objects which he might see around him— 
the whole set off and decorated by some knowledge of the epic and 
dramatic poets. Such was the intellectual and imaginative reach 
of an ordinary Greek, considered apart from the instructed few : it 
was an aggregate of religion, of social and patriotic retrospect, 


1 Pausan, ix. 40, 6, Wachsmuth has collected the nume- 
7 Ὁ Plutarch, Marcoll. 6, 20; Pausan. rous citations out of Pausanias on this 
iii. 3, 6. subject (Hellenischo Alterthumskunde, 


3 Pausan. vill, 46, 1; Diogen, Latr. part ii. sect, 115, p. 111), 
viii. 5; Strabo, vi, p. 263; Appian, “ Herodot. ii, 182; Plutarch, Pyrrha 
Bell, Mithridat. c. 77; ASschyl, Eumeni. ὁ. 32; Schol, Apoll, Rhod, iv. 1217; 
380. : Diodor, iv, 56, 
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and of romantic fancy, blended into one indivisible faith. And 


thus the subjective value of the mythes, looking at them purely as 
elements of Grecian thought and feeling, will appear indisputably 
great, however little there may be of objective reality, cither histo- 
rical or philosophical, discoverable under them. 

We must not omit the incalculable importance of the mythes as 
stimulants to the imagination of the Grecian artist in ‘pre mytnes 
sculpture, in painting, in carving, and in architecture. (Uy on 
From the divine and heroic legends and personages were (reels art. 
borrowed those paintings, statues, and reliefs, which rendered the 
temples, porticos, and public buildings, at Athens and elsewhere, 
objects of surpassing admiration. Such visible reproduction con- 
tributed again to fix the types of the gods and heroes familiarly 
and indelibly on the public mind.! The figures delineated on cups 
and vases as well as on the walls of private houses were chiefly | 
drawn from*the same source—the mythes being the preat store- 
house of artistic scenes and composition. . 

To enlarge on the characteristic excellence of Grecian art would 
here be out of place: I regard it onl¥ in so far as, having originally 
drawn its materials from the mythes, it reacted upon the myth- 
ieal faith and imagination—the reaction imparting strength to 
the former as well as distinctness to the latter. ‘To one who saw 
constantly before hin representations of the battles of the Centaurs 
or the Amazons,” of the exploits performed by Per «us and Belle- 
rophon, of the incidents composing the ‘Trojan war or the Kalydo- 
nian boar-hunt—the process of belief, even in the more fantastic 
of these conceptions, heeame easy in proportion as the conception 
was familiarised. And if any person had been slow to 
believe in the efficacy of the prayers of /Makus, whereby 
that devout hero once gbtained special relief from Zeus, 
at a moment when Greece was perishing from long-con- 
tinued sterility—his doubts would probably vanish, when, on visit- 
ing the /Eakeium at ‘Rgina, there were exhibited to him the 
statues of the very envoys who had come on the behalf of the dis- 
tressed Greeks to solicit that Avakus would pray for them. A 
Grecian temple‘ was not simply a place of worship, but the actual 


‘Tendency of 
works of art 
to Intensify 

the mythical 
faith, 


1 Ἡμιθέων ἀρεταῖς, the subjects of the 
works of Polygnotus at Athens (Melan- 
thius, ap. Plutarch. Cimén. ¢. 4); com- 
pare Theocrit. xv. 153. 

7 The Centauromachia and the Ama- 

®zonomachia are constantly associated 
together in the ancient Grecian reliefs 


(see the Expédition Scientifique de 
Morée, t. ii, p. 16, in the explanation of 
the temple of Apollo Epikureius at 
Phigaleia). 3 Pausan., ii. 29, 6, 

4 Ernst Curtius, Die Akropolis von 
Athen, Berlin, (844, p. 18. Arnobiug 
adv, Gentes, vi. p. 203, ed. Elmenhorst, 
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‘dwelling-place of a god, who was believed to be introduced by the 
solemn dedicatory ceremony, and whom the imagination of the 
people identified in the most intimate manner with his statue, 
The presence or removal of the statue was conceived as identical 
with that of the being represented—and while the statue was 
solemnly washed, dressed, and tended with all the respectful soli- 
citude which would have been bestowed upon a real person,’ mira- 
culous tales were often rife respecting the manifestation of real 
internal fecling in the wood and the marble. At perilous or critical 
moments, the statue was affirmed to have sweated, to have wept, 
to have closed its eyes, or brandished the spear in its hands, in 
token of sympathy or indignation.” Sue legends, springing up 
usually in times of suffering and danger, and finding few men bold 
enongh openly to contradict them, ran in complete harmony with 
_the general mythical faith, and tended to strengthen it in all its 
various ramifications. The renewed activity of the god or hero 
both brought to mind and accredited the pre-existing mythes con- 
nected with his name. When Boreas, during the invasion of Greece 
by Xerxés and in compliance With the fervent prayers of the Athe- 
nians, had sent forth a providential storm to the irreparable damage 


1 See the caso of the Mginctans Jend- 
ing the Ainkids for a time to the The- 
bans (Herodot. v. 80), who soon how- 
ever returned them: likewise sending 
the Aakids to the battle of Salamis 
(viii. 64-80), The Spartans, when they 
decreed that only one of their two 
kings should be out on military service, 
decreed at the same time that only one 
of the Tyndarids should go ont with 
them (v. 75): they onee lent the Tyn- 
darids as aids to the envoys of pize- 
phyrian Locri, who prepared for thein 
a couch on board their ship (Dioddr. 
Excerpt, xvi. p. 15, Dindorf.). The 
Thebans grant their hero Melanippus 
to Kleisthends of Sikyén (v. 68). What 
wags sent must probably have been a 
consecrated copy of the genuine statue. 

Respecting the solemnities practised 
towards the statues, see Plutarch, 
Alkibiad, 345; Kallimach. Hymn. ad 
Lavacr. Palladis, init. with the note of 
Spanheim; K. Ὁ, Miiller, Archiologic 
der Kunst, § 69; compare Plutarch, 
Question, Romaic. § 61, p. 279; and 
Tacit. Mor. Germ. c. 40; Dioddr. xvii. 
49, 

The manner in which tho real pre- 
sence of a hero was identificd with his 


statue (τὸν δίκαιον δεῖ θεὺν Οἴκοι μένειν 
σώζοντα τοὺς ἱδρυμένους. --- Menander, 
Fragm, ‘Hvioxos, p. 71, Meineke), con- 
secrated ground, and oracle, is nowhere 
more powerfully attested than in the 
Heroica of Philostratus (capp. 2-20, p. 
674-692; also De Vit. Apollon. Tyan. 
iv. 11), respecting Prétesilans at Ehens, 
Ajax at the Aianteium, and Hector at 
ium: Protesilaus appeared exactly in 
the equipment of his statue,—yAauvda 
ἐνῆπται, ξένε, Toy Θετταλικὸν τρόπον, 
ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ ἄγαλμα τοῦτο (p. 674). 
The presence and sympathy of the hero 
Lykus is essential to the satisfaction of 
the Athenian dikasts (Aristophan. Vesp. 
389-820) : the fragment of Lucilius 
quoted by Lactantius, De Falsi Reli- 
giono (i, 22), is curious.—Tots ἥρωσι 
τοῖς κατὰ τὴν πόλιν Kal τὴν χώραν 
ene ένοις (Lykurgns cont. Leokrat. 
ec. 1). 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 12; Strabo, 
vi. p. 264. Theophrastus treats the 
| perspiration as a natural phenomenon 
;in_ the statues made of cedar-wood 
(Histor. Plant. v. 10). Plutarch dis- 
cusses the credibility of this sort of 


miracles in his Life of Coriolanus, c.@ 
37-38, 
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of the Persian armada,' the sceptical minority (alluded to by Plato) 
who doubted the mythe of Boreas and Oreithyia, and his close 
connexion thus acquired with Erechtheus and the Erechtheids 
generally, must for the time have been reduced to absolute 


silence. 


Herodot. vii. 189. Compare the 
gratitude of tho Megalopolitans to 
Boreas for having preserved them from 
the attack of the Laced: onian king 
Agis (Pausan, vill. 27, 4-— iii, 38, 4). 
When the Ten Thousand (reeks were 
on their retreat through the 
tains of Armenia, Borvas blew in their 

“parching and freeamg intole- 


rably.” One of the prophets recom- 
monded that a sacrifice should be offered 
to him, which was done, “and the 
painful effect of the wind appeared to 
every one forthwith to cease ina marked 
manner” (kal πᾶσι δὴ περιφανῶς ἔδοξε 
λῆξαι τὸ χαλεπὸν τοῦ mvevparos.---Xe- 
noph, Anab, iv, 4,3). 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE GRECIAN MYTHICAL VEIN COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
MODERN EUROPE. 


1 nave already remarked that the existence of that popular narra- 
μῦθος- αρε tive talk, which the Germans express by the significant 


— an unl- 


Verealmant. word Saye or Volks-Sage, ina greater or less degree of 
(atation of perfection or development, is a phanomenon common to 
mind, almost all stages of society and to almost all quarters of the 
globe. It is the natural effusion of the unlettered, imaginative and 
believing man, and its maximum of influence belongs to an early 
state of the human mind: for the multiplication of recorded facts, 
the diffusion of positive science, and the formation of a critical 
standard of belief, tend to discredit its dignity and to repress its 
easy and abundant flow. It supplies to the poet both materials to 
recombine and adorn, and a basis as well as a stimulus for fur her 
inventions of his own; and this at a time when the poet is religious 
teacher, historian, and philosopher, all in one—not, as he becomes 
at a more advanced period, the mere purveyor of avowed, though 
interesting, fiction. 

Such popular stories, and such historical songs (meaning by « 
historical simply that. which is accepted as history) are found in 
most quarters of the globe, and especially among the ‘Teutonic and 
Celtic populations of early Europe. The old Gothic songs were 
cast into a continuous history by the historian Ablavius ;! and the 
poems of the Germans respecting Tuisto the carth- born god, his 
son Mannus, and his descendants the eponyms of the various Ger- 
man tribes,’ as they are briefly described by Tacitus, remind us of 
Hesiod, or Eumélus, or the ILomerie Hymns. Jacob Grimm, in 
his learned and valuable Deutsche Mythologie, has exhibited copi- 
Anstogyof ous evidence of the great fundamental analogy, along 


the Germans 


and Celts with many special differences, between the German, Scan- 
wi Θ 


Greeks. ὀ Ginavian and Grecian mythical world; and the Disserta- 


1 Jornandes, De Reb. Geticis, capp. filium Mannum, originem gentia condi- 
4-6, toresque. Quidam licentia vetustatis, 

2 Tacit. Mor. German. c. 2. ‘Cele- plures Deo ortos, pluresque gentis ap- 
brant carminibus antiquis, quod unum __pellationes, Marsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, 
apud eos memoric et annalium genus Vandalioaque afirmant: eaque vera et 
eat, Tuistonom Deum terrd editum, et antiqua nomina.” 
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tion of Mr. Price (prefixed to his edition of Warton’s History of 
English Poetry) sustains and illustrates Grimm’s view. ‘The same 
personifying imayination—the same ever-present conception of the 
will, sympathies, and antipathics of the gods as the producing 
causes of phenomena, and as distinguished from a course of nature 
with its invariable sequence—the same relations between gods, 
heroes and men, with the like difficulty of discriminating the one 
from the other in many individual names—a similar wholesale 
transfer of human attributes to the gods, with the absence of human 
limits and liabilities—a like belief in Nymphs, Giants, and other 
beings neither gods nor men—the same coalescence of the religious 
with the patriotic fecling and faith—these are positive features 
common to the early Greeks with the early Germans: and the 
negative conditions of the two are not less analogous—the absence 
of prose writing, positive records, and scientific culture. ‘The pre- 
Nminary basis and encouragements for the mythepoic faculty were 
thus extremely similar, 

But though the protitic forees were the same in kind, the results 
were very different. in degree, and the developing circumstances 
were more different still. 

First, the abundance, the beauty, and the long continuance of 
early Grecian poetry, in the purely poetical age, is a 


. Differences 
phenomenon which has no parallel elsewhere. betwen 
ee “ . . 1}}---α 
Secondly, the transition of the Greek mind from its poet- Grecian 


ical to its comparatively positive state was self-operated, thas 
accomplished by its own inherent and expansive force-— jai 
aided indeed, but by no means either impressed or pro- ees 
voked, from without. From the poetry of Homer, to the history 
of Thucydides and the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, was a 
prodigious step, but it was the native growth of the Hellenic youth 
into an I[ellenic man; and what is of still greater moment, it was 
brought about without breaking the thread either of religious or 
patriotic tradition—without any ¢oercive innovation or violent 
change in the mental feelings. The legendary world, though the 
ethical judgements and rational criticisms of superior men had out- 
grown it, still retained its hold upon their feelings as an object of 
affectionate and rgverential retrospect. 

far different from this was the development of the early Ger- 
mans. We know little about their early poetry, but we shall run 
no risk of error in affirming that they had nothing to compare 
with either Iliad or Odyssey. Whether, if left to themselves, they 
would have possessed sufficient progressive power to make a step 
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similar to that of the Greeks, is a question which we cannot answer. 
Their condition, mental as well as political, was violently changed 


Steed by a foreign action from without. The influence of the 
Brongtt Roman empire introduced artificially among them new 
abou pet Ae ae ae . ᾧ 

violent ἴη- institutions, new opinions, habits and luxuries, and, above 


fomwithout, all, a new religion; the Romanised Germans becoming 
themselves successively the instruments of this revolution with regard 
to such.of their brethren as still remained heathens. It was a revo- 
lution often brought about by penal and coercive means: the old 
gods Thor and Woden were formally deposed and renounced, their 
images were crumbled into dust, and the sacred oaks of worship 
and prophecy hewn down. But even where conversion was the 
fruit of preaching and persuasion, it did not the less break up all 
the associations of a German with respect to that mythical world 
which he called his past, and of which the ancient gods constituted 
both the charm and the sanctity : he had now only the alternative 
of treating them either as men or as dicmons.! That mixed reli- 
gious and patriotic retrospect, formed by the coalescence of piety 
with ancestral fecling, which constituted the appropriate sentiment 
both of Greeks and of Germans towards their unrecorded antiquity, 
was among the latter banished by Christianity: and while the root 
of the old mythes was thus cankered, the commemorative cere- 
monies and customs with which they were connected, cither Jost 
their consecrated character or disappeared altogether. Moreover 
Operation of new influences of great importance were at the same 
the Rona ἔχῃς brought to bear. The Latin language, together 
and ofc’ with some tinge of Latin literature—the habit of writing 

and of recording present. events—the idea of a systematic 


tianity upon 
the primitive 
law and pacific adjudication of disputes,—all these formed 


German 
muy thes. 


‘On the hostile influence exercised un héros. Vladimir le Grand, ami des 


by the change of religion on the old 
Scandinavian poetry, seo an interesting 
article of Jacob Grimm in the Gottingen 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, Feb. 1830, p. 263- 
973; a review of Olaf Tryggvson’s Saga, 


The article Helden in bis Deutsche My- | 


thologio is also full of instruction on 
the samo subject: seo also the Einlei- 
tung to the book, p. 11, 2nd edition. 

A similar observation has been made 
with respect to the old mythes of the 
pagan Russians by Kichhoff:—‘ L'¢étab- 
liseement du Christianixme, ce gage du 
bonheur des nations, fut vivement ap- 
précié par les Russes, qui dans leur juste 


reconnaissance, le personnifitrent dans | 


arts, protecteur de la religion qwil pro- 
tégea, et dont les fruits firent oublier 
les fautes, devint TArthus et le Charle- 
magne de la Russie, et ses hauts faits 
furent un mythe national qui domina 


stous coux du paganisme. Autour de lui 


80 groupérent ces guerriers aux formes 
athictiques, au carur généreux, dont Ia 
pocsie aime ἢ entourer le berceau mys- 
tcrieux des peuples: et les exploits du 
vaillant Dobrinia, de Rogdai, d’Hia, de 
Curilo, animerent les ballades nationules, 
οὐ vivent encore dans de naifs récits.” 
(Eichhoff, Histoire de la Langue et Lit- 
térature des Slaves, Paris, 1839, part iii. 
ch. 2. p. 190.) 
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a part of the general working of Roman civilization, even after the 
decline of the Roman empire, upon the Teutonie and Celtic tribes, 
A class of specially-educated men was formed upon a Latin basis 
aud upon Christian principles, consi@ting too almost entirely of 
priests, who were opposed, as well by motives of rivalry as by reli- 
gious feeling, to the ancient bards and storytellers of the commu- 
nity. The “lettered men’’! were constituted apart from “the 
men of story,” and Latin literature contributed alorig with religion 
to sink the mythes of untaught heathenism. Charlemagne indeed, 
at the same time that he employed aggressive and violent proceed- 
ings to introduce Christianity among the Saxons, also took, special 
care to commit to writing and preserve the old heathen songs. 
But there can be little doubt that this step was the suggestion of a 
large aud enlightened understanding peculiar to himself. The 
disposition general among lettered Christians of that age is more 
accurately represented by his son Louis le Débonnaire, who, 
having learnt these songs as a boy, came to abhor them when he 
arrived at mature years, and could never be induced either to 
repeat or tolerate them.” ᾿ 

According to the old heathen faith, the pedigree of the Saxon, 
Anglian, Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish kings,—probably also 
those of the Geriman and Scandinavian kings generally,—was 
traced to Odin, or to some of his immediate companions or heroic 


sons,? 


κ΄ This distinction is curiously brought 


to view by Saxo Grammaticus, where 
he says of an Englishinan named Lucas, 
that he was ‘‘literis quidem tenuiter 
instructus, sed historiarum scientia ap- 
prime ernditus” (p. 330, apud Dahl- 
mann's Historische Forschungen, vol. i. 
γε {τὺ} 

3. Barbara et antiquissima carmina 
(says Eginhart in his Life of Charle- 
inane), quibus veterum regu actus et 
bella canelintur, conscripsit.” 

Theganus says of Louis le Dcbon- 
naire, ὁ" Poetica carmina gentilia, que 
in juventute didicerat, respuit, nee le- 
gere, nec audire, nee docere, voluit.” 
(De Gestis Ludovici Jnuperatoris ap. 
Pitheum, p. 304, c. xix.) 

3 See Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, 
art. Helden, p. 356, 2nd edit. Hengist 
aud Horsa were fourth in descent from 
Odin (Venerable Bede, Hist. i. 15). 
Thiodolff, the Scald of Harold Haar- 
fayer king of Norway, traced the pedi- 


gree of his sovereign through thirty | 


I have already observed that the value of these genealo- 


generations to Yngarfrey, the son of 
Niord companion of Odin at Upsal; the 
kings of Upsal were called Ynglinger, 
and the son of Thiodolit, Ynglingatal 
(Dahlinwiny Histor. Forschung. i. p. 
379). Byvind, another Scald a century 
afterwards, deduced the pedigree of 
Jarl Hacon from Sauing son of Yugwi- 
frey (p. 381). Are Frode, the Leclandia 
historian, carried up his own genealogy 
through thirty-rix generations to Yugwe; 
a genealogy which Torficus acecpty as 
trustworthy, opposing it to the line of 
kings given by Saxo Grammuticus (p. 
352). 'Torfieus makes Harold Haar- 
1 fager a descendant from Odin through 
| twenty-seven generations ; Alfred of 
England through twenty-three genera- 
tious; Offa of Mercia through fifteen 
(p. 362). See also the translation by 
Lange of P. A. Miiller’s Saga Biblio- 
thek, Introd. p. xxviii. and the genen- 
logical tables prefixed to Snorro Sturle- 
son’s Edda. ᾿ 

Mr. Sharon Turner conceives the 
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gies consisted not so much in their length, as in the reverence 


Alteration in attached to the name serving as primitive source. After 
the mythical be) 


geneaiogies— the worship attached to Odin had been extinguished, 
Odin and the 


other gods — the genealogical Ἀπὸ was lengthened up to Japhet or 
degraded i 


intomen. Noah—and Odin, no longer accounted worthy to stand 
at the top, was degraded into one of the simple human members 
of it. And we find this alteration of the original mythical gene- 
alogies to have taken place even among the Scandinavians, 
although the introduction® of Christianity was in those parts both 
longer deferred, so as to leave time for a more ample development 
of the heathen poctical vein—and seems to have created a less 
decided feeling of antipathy (especially in Teeland) towards the 
extinct faith? The poems and tales composing the Edda, though 
first committed to writing after the period of Christianity, do not 
present the ancient gods in a point of view intentionally odious or 
degrading, 

The transposition above alluded to, of the genealogical root 
from Odin to Noah, is the more worthy of notice, as it illustrates 
the genuine character of these genealogies, and shows that they 
sprung, not from any erroneous historical data, but from the turu 


human existence of Odin to be dis- “They (the Hindvos) of course think 
tinctly proved, seemingly upon the τ that the incarnations of their three great 
same ovidence as Kucmerus believed in; divinities were beings infinitely superior 
the human existence of Zeus (History | to prophets, being in all their attributes 
of the Anglo-Saxons, Appendix to b, ii, | and prerogatives equal to the divinities 
ch. 3. p. 219, oth edit.). themselves. But we ure disposed to think 
1 Dahlmann, Histor, Forschung. t. i. | that these mearnations were nothing more 
p. 390. There is a valuable article on than great men whom their flutterers ind 
this subjeet in the Zoitschrift fury Ge- | pects hare exalted into gods-—this was the 
schichts Wissenschaft (Berlin, vol. i. po) way inahich men made their gods in ancient 
237-282) by Stuhr, “ Gber einige | Greece und Myypt—All that the poets 
Hauptfragen) des Nordischen Alter- | have sung of the actions of these meu 
thums,” wherein the writer illustrates | is now received as cevelation from hen- 
both the strong motive and the effective | ven: though nothing can be more mon- 
tendency, on the part of the Christian | strous than the actions ascribed to the 
clergy who had to deal with these | best incarnation, Krishna, of the best 
newly-converted Teutonic pagans, to | of the gods, Vishnoo.” (Sleeman, Ram- 
Euemerise the old gods, and to repre- | bles and Recollections of an Indian Off- 
sent a genealogy, which they were un- | cial, vol. i. ch. viii. p. 61.) 
able to efface from men’s minds, as if Seo P. K. Miiller, Uber den Ur- 
it consisted only of mere men. sprung und Verfall der Islindischen 
Mr, John Kemblo (Uber die Stamm- | Historiographie, p. 63. 
tafel der Westsachsen, ap. Stuhr. p. In the Leitfaden zur Noérdischen Al- 
254) remarks, that “nobilitas” among | terthumskunde, pp. 4-5 (Copenhagen, 
that people consisted in descent from | 1837), is an instructive summary of the 
Odin and the other gods, different schemes of interpretation ap- 
Colonel .Sleeman also deals in the | plied to the northern mythes: 1. the 
same manner with the religious legends [μιοιοσίοαι; 2. the geographical; 3. the 
of the Hindoos—so natural is the pro- | astronomical; 4. the physical; 5. the 
ceeding of Euémerus, towards any reli- | allegorical. 
gion in which a critic does not belieye— 
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of the religious feeling; also that their true value is derived from 
their being taken entire, as commecting the existing race of men 
with a divine original. If we could imagine that Grecian pagan- 
ism had been superseded by Christianity in the year 500 B.e., the 
great and venerated gentile genealogies of Greece would have 
undergone the like modification; the Wlerakleids, Pelopids, 
Makids, Asklepiads, ὥς. would have been merged in some larger 
aggregate branching out from the archwology of the Old Testa- 
ment, The old heroic Jegends connected with these ancestral 
names would cither have been forgotten, or so transformed as to 
suit the new vein of thought ; for the altered worship, ceremonies, 
and customs would have been altogether at variance with theim, 
and the mythical feeling would have ceased to dwell upon those to 
whom prayers were no longer offered. Tf the oak of creetan va 
Dodéna had been cut down, or the ‘Thedric ship had Qnatwonta 
ceased to be sent from Athens to Délos, the mythes of Wye bent, 


Ἢ" ὸ " Ξ Ν 7 een Ἂν 7 ἡ τὴ ᾶ4 oithad been 
Pheseus and of the two black doves would have lost (iiManted 


their pertinence, and died away. As it was, the change fia 
ten Homer to Pheydides and Aristotle took place om. 
internally, gradually, aud impereptily. Philosophy and history 
weve spperinduced in’ the minds of the superior few, but the 
ἐλ αν of the general public eonutinaed unshaken-—the sacred 
erjects remained the same both to the eye and to the heart—and 
fie so ship of fie ancient gods was even adorned by new archi- 
fects and sculptors who greatly strengthened its imposing effect. 
Woe then in Greece the inythopaic stream continued in’ the 
si course, only with abated current and influence, in modern 
νερὸ its ancicnt bed was blocked up and it was turned into new 
aud cuvided channels. ‘The old religion, —though as an ascendent 
faith, unanimously and publicly manifested, it beeaine extinet,— 
still continued in detached scraps and fragments, and under 
various alterations of name and form. The heathen gods and 
goddesses, deprived as they were of divinity, did not pass out of 
the recollection and fears of their former worshippera, ,but were 
sometimes represented (on principles like those of Euémerus) as 
having been eminent and glorious men—sometimes degraded into 
demons, magicians, elfs, fairies and other supernatural agents, 
of an inferior grade and generally mischievous cast. Christian 
writers such as Saxo Gramnnaticus and Snorro Sturleson couf- 
mitted to writing the ancient oral songs of the Scandinavian 
Sealdg, and digested the events contained in them into continuous 
narrative—performing in this respect a task similar to that of 
VoL, 1. 20 
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the Grecian logographers Pherckydés and Hellanikus, in reference 
to Hesiod and the Cyclic poets. But while Pherekydés 
and Iellanikus compiled under the influence of feelings 
substantially the same as those of the pocts on whom 
they bestowed their care, the Christian logographers felt 
it their duty to point out the Odin and Thor of the old 
Scalds as evil daemons, or cunning enchanters who had fascinated 
the minds of men into a false belief in their divinity.!’ In some 
cases the heathen recitals and ideas were modified so as to suit 
Christian feeling. But when preserved without such a change, 
they exhibited themselves palpably, and were designated by their 
compilers, as at variance with the religious belief of the people, 
and as associated cither with imposture or with evil spirits. 

A new vein of sentiment had arisen in Europe, unsuitable 
indeed t8 the old mythes, yet leaving still in force the 
demand for mythical narrative generally. And this 
demand was satisfied, speaking generally, by two classes 
of narratives,—the legends of the Catholic Saints and 
the Romances of Chivalry, corresponding to two types of 


Saxo Gram- 
maticns and 
Snorre Sture 
legon con- 
trasted with 
Phorekydés 
and Hella- 
uikus, 


Mythopecle 
tendencies 
in modern 
Kurope still 
subsisting, 
but. forced 
inte a new 
channel, 


ΓΈΜΟΝ character, both perfeetly accommodated to the feelings of 
, Ch x ἣ % 4 A 7 ° 
ideal. the time,—the saintly ideal aud the chivalrous ideal. 


1 <Tnterea tamen homines Christiani | supra, p. xi, He is much more faithful, 
in mumina non eredant ethnica, wee | and less unfriendly to the old religion, 
aliter fidem narrationibus hisce ad- than the other logographers of the an- 
struere vel adhibere debent, quam in cient Scandinavian Sagas,  (Leitfaden 
libri hujus proawmio mouitum est de | der Nordischen Alterthiimer, p. 14, by 


causis cb occasionibus cur et quomodo 
genus humanum a νον fide abcrrave- 
rit.” (Extract from the Prose Kdda, p. 
7), in the Lexicon Mythologicum ad 
ealcem Edda Siemund, vol. iil. p. 357, 
Coponhag. edit.) 

A similar warning is to be found in 
another passage cited by P. KH. Muller, 
Uber don Ursprung und Verfall der 
Ishindischen Historiographie, op. 138, 
Copenhagen, 1815; compare the Pro- 
logue to the Prose Edda, p, 6, and 
Mallet, Introduction de. PHistoire de 
Dannemaré, ch. vii. p. 14-152, 

Saxo Grammaticus represents Odin 
sometimes as a magician, sometimes ag 
an evil damon, sometimes as a high- 
priest, or pontiff of heathenism, who 
imposed so powerfully upon the people 
around him as to receive divine honours. 
hor alao is treated as having been an 
evil demon. (See Lexicon Mythologie. 
ut supra, pp. 567, 915.) 

Respecting the function of Snorro as 


the Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, 
1837.) 

By a singular transformation, depen- 
dent upon the same tone of mind, the 
authors of the French Chansons de 
Geste in the twelfth century turned 
Apollo into an evil damon, patron of 

| the Mussulhnans (see the Roinan of Ga- 

; vin le Loherain, par M. Paulin Paris, 
1833, p. 3l):— Car mieux vaut Dieux 
que ne fait Apollis.” M. Paris observes, 
“Cet ancien Dieu des beaux arts est 
Yun des démons le plus souvent désignés 
dans nos poémes, comme patron des 
Musulmans.” 

The prophet Mahomet, too, anathe- 
matised the old Persian epic anterior to 
his religion, ‘C’est ἃ l'occasion do 

; Naser Ibn al-Hareth, qui avait apporté 
ide Perse FHistoire de Rustem et d'Is- 
‘fendiar, et la faisait réciter par des 
1 chanteuses dans les assemblées des Ko- 
reischites, que Mahomet prononga le 
vers suivant (of the Koran): Ify a des 


logographer, see Priefat. ad Eddam, ut | hommes qui achétent des contes fri-- 
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Both these two classes of narrative correspond, in character as 
well as in gencral purpose, to the Grecian mythes,—being stories 
accepted as realities, from their full conformity with the predispo- 
sitions and deep-seated faith of an uncritical audience, and pre- 
pared beforehand by their authors, not with any reference to the 
conditions of historical proof, but for the purpose of calling forth 
sympathy, emotion, or reverence. The type of the saintly cha- 
racter belongs to Christianity, being the history of Jesus Christ 
as described in the Gospels, and that of the prophets in the Old 
‘Testament; whilst the lives of holy men, who acquired a religious 
reputation from the fourth to the fourteenth century of the Chris- 
tian wra, were invested with attributes, and illustrated with ample 
details, tending to assimilate them to this revered model. The 
muherous miracles, the cure of diseases, the expulsion of demons, 
the temptations and suiferings, the teaching and commands, with 
which the biography of Catholic saints abounds, grew. segends of 
chiefly out of this pious feeling, common to the writer ‘sve. 
and to his readers. Many of the other incidents, recounted in the 
same performances, take their rise from misinterpreted allegories, 
from ceremonies and customs of which it was pleasing to find a 
conacerated origin, or from the disposition to convert the etymo- 
logy of a name into matter of history: many have also been 
sugeested by local peeuliarities, and by the desire of stimulating 
or justifying the devotional emotions of pilgrims whe visited some 
consecrated chapel or image. The dove was comiected, in the 
faith of the age, with the Holy Ghost, the serpent with Satan ; 
lions, wolves, stags, unicorns, &c. were the subjects of other 
emblematic associations; and such modes of belief found expres- 
sion for themselves in many narratives which brought the saints 
into conflict or conjoint action with these various animals, 
Legends of this kind, indefinitely multiplied and pre-eminently 
popular and affecting, in the middle ages, are not exaggerations 
of particular matters of fact, but emanations in detail of some 
current faith or feeling, which they served to satisfy, and by which 
they were in turn amply sustained and accredited.! 


voles, pour détourner par-]A les hommes !| Ampere (Histoire Littéraire de la France, 
de la voie de Dieu, d'une maniére in- | t. ii. cap. 14, 15, 16); but a far more 
rensce, et pour la livrer ἵν la risée: mais ; copious and elaborate account of them, 
leur punition les couvrira de honte.” | coupled with much just criticism, is to 
(Mohl, Préface au Livre des Rois de | be found in the valuable Easai sur les 
Ferdousi, p. sili, | Légendes Pieuses du Moyen Age, par 
1 The legends of the Saints have been | L. Εἰ, Alfred Maury, Paris, 1843. 
touched upon by M. Guizot (Cours d’His-; Μ. Guizot scarcely adverts at all to 
toire Moderne, legon xvii.) and by M. | the more or less of matter of fact con- 
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Readers of Pausanias will recognise the great general analogy 
between the stories recounted to him at the temples which he 
visited, and these legends of the middle ages. Though the type 
of character which the latter illustrate is indeed materially differ- 
ent, yet the source as wel! as the circulation, the gencrating as 
well as the sustaining forces, were in both cases the same. Such 
legends were the natural growth οὔ ἃ religious faith earnest, un- ° 
examining, and interwoven with the feelings at a time when the 
reason does not need to be cheated. The lives of the 
Saints bring us even back to the simple and ever- 
operative theology of the TLomeric age; so constantly 
is the hand of God exhibited cven in the minutest details, for 
the succour of a favoured individual,—so completely is the sci- 
entific point of view, respecting the phenomena of nature, 
absorbed into the religious.' During the intellectual vigour of 


‘Their ana- 
logy with the 
Homerie 
theology. 


tained in these biographies; he regards 
them altogether as they grew out of and ! 
answered to the predominant emotions | 
and mental exigences of the age: ‘Au 
milien Vun déluge de fables absurdes, 
la morale éclate avec un grand empire” 
(p. 149, ed. 1529). Les légendea ont 
été pour les Chréticns de ee temps | 


Now this absorbing religious senti- 
ment operated in geuerating and accre- 
diting new matter of narrative, is shown 
with great fulness of detail in the work 
[οἵ M. Maury: Tous les ecrits du 
moyen age nous apportent la preuve de 
cette preoccupation exclusive des esprits 
vers 1 Histoire Sainte et les prodiges qui 


(qu’on me permette cette comparaison 


purement littéraire) ce que sont pour | 
Jes Orientaux ces longs récits, ces his- ; 


toires 91 brillantes et si variées, dont. les 


Mille et une Nuits nous donnent un | 


échantillon. C’était la que Vimagination 
populaire errait librement 


dans un | 


_avaient signalé Vavinement du Chris- 
tianisme. Tous nous montrent Ja pen- 
seo de Dieu et du Ciel, dominant les 
moindres anvres de cette epeque de 
naive et decredule simplicité. D’ailleurs, 
‘ n’etait-ce pas le moine, le clerc, qui con- 
stituaient alors les seuls ecrivains? Qu’y 


monde inconnu, merveilleux, plein de | a-t-il d’etonnant que le sujet habituel 
mouvement et de pocsie” (p. 174, iid.), | de leurs meditations, de leurs etudcs, ae 
M. Guizot takes his comparison with | 


the tales of the Arabian Nights, as heard 
by an Oriental with uninguiring and 
unsuspicious credence, 
reference to an instructed European, 
who reads these narratives as pleasing 
but recognised fiction, the comparison 
would not be just; for no ono in that 
age dreamt of questioning the truth of 
the biographies, All the remarks of ΝΜ, 
Guizot assume this implicit faith in 
thom as Jiteral histories: perhaps in 
estimating the feelings to which they 
owed their extraordinary popularity, ho 
allows too little predominance to the 
religious feeling, and too much influence 
to other mental exigences which then 
went along with it; more especially as 
he remarks in the preceding iene (p. 
118), “Le caractére général de I'époque 
est la concentration du développement 
intellectuel dans la sphere religieuse.” 


Viewed with | 


refletat sans cesse dans leurs ouvrages ? 
‘ Partout reparaissait ἃ imagination 
| Jesus et sex Saints; cette image, l’esprit 
Paccueillait avec soumission et obéis- 
sance: il nosait pas encore envisager 
ces cclestes pensées avee leeil de la 
critique, armeé de defiance et de doute; 
au contraire, Vintelligence les acceptait 
tontes indistincternent et s'en nourris- 
sait avee avidite. Ainsi s’accreditaient 
tous les jours de nouvelles fables. Une 
foi vire cent saus cesse de noureane fuits 
gvelle puisse croire, comme Ja charité 
yeut de uouveaux bienfaits pour s’ex- 
erecer” (p. 43). The remarks on the 
History of St. Christopher, whose per- 
sonality was allegorised by Luther and 
Melancthon, are curious (p. 57), 

1“ Dans les prodiges que l'on admet- 
tait avoir dQ necessairement s’opérer au 
tombeau du saint nouvellenent canonise, 
expression, ‘Cwci visum, claudi gres- 
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Greece and Rome, a sense of the invariable course of nature and 
of the scientific explanation of phanomena had been created 
among the superior minds, and through them indirectly among 
the remaining community; thus limiting to a certain extent the 
ground open to be occupied by a religious legend. With the 
decline of the® pagan literature and philosophy, before the sixth 
century of the Christian ara, this scientific conception gradually 
passed out of sight, and left the mind free to a religious inter- 
pretation of nature uot less simple and γε than that which had 


prevailed under the Homeric paganism.’ 


sum, muti loquelam, surdi auditum, 
paralytic? debitum meimbrorum  offici- 
tn, recuperabant,’ etait devenue plitot 
une forme Vusage que la relation lit- 
terale du fait.” (Maury, Essai sur les 
Legendes Pieuses du Moyen Age, p. 0.) 


To the same purpose M, Ampere, ch. 


ltop. oot: “Ty aun certain nombre 
de faits que Tagiographie reproduit con- 
staiment, quelque soit son héros: or- 
dinairement ce personnage a eu dans sa 
jeunesse une vision qui lui a γόνα] son 
avenir: ou bien, une prophctie lui a 
annoncé ce qu'il serait un jour. Plus 
tard, il opére un certain nombre de 
miracles, toujours les memes; il exor- 
cise des posscdés, ressuscite des morts, 
if est averti de sa fin par un songe. Puis 
sur son tombeau s’accomplissent d’au- 
tres merveilles h-peu-prés semblables.” 


"A few words from M, Ampére to | 
iNustrate this: ‘ C’est done au sixidme 


αἰδοῖα que la légende xe constitue: c'est 
alors qu'elle prend complétement le 
caractore naif qui lui appartient: qu'elle 
est elle-inéme, qu'elle se sépare de toute 
influence ctrangére. En méme temps, 
Vignorance devient de plus en plus gros- 
sivre, et par suite la erédulité s’accroit: 
les ealamités du temps sont plus lourdea, 
et Ton a un plus grand besoin de re- 
méde et de consolation. .... Les récits 
miraculeux se substituent aux argu- 
mens de la théologie. Les miracles 
sont devenus la meilleure démonstra- 
tion du Christianisme: c'est la seule 
qne puissent comprendre les esprits 
grossiers des barbares” (c. 15. p. 373). 
Again, 6. 17. p. 401; ‘Un des carac- 
tires de la Iégende est de méler con- 


stamment le pucril au grand: il faut | 


Vavouer, elle défigure parfois un peu 
ces hommes d'une trempe si forte, en 


mettant sur leur compte des anecdotes } 


dont le earactére n'est pas toujours 
atrieux; elle en a usé ainsi pour St. 


The great. religious 


Coluinban, dont nous verrons tout ἣν 
Vheure le réle vis-a-vis de Brunchaut et 
des chefs) Merovingiens, La legendo 
anreit pu se dispenser de nous appren- 
dro, cominent un jour, il se fit rap- 
} porter par un corbean les gants quil 
Favit perdus: comment, un autre jour, 
1 i empécha la bitre de couler d'un ton- 
{ neau pered, et diverses mervcilles, cer- 
tainement indignes de sa inemoire.” 

The miracle by whieh St. Columban 
employed the raven to feteh back his 
lost gloves is exactly in the character of 
the Homeric and Hesiodie age: the 
earmest faith, as well as the reverential 
sympathy, between the Hlomerie man 
and Zens or Athéné, is indicated by the 
invocation of their atl for his own 
sufferings of detail and his own need 
and danger. The criticism of M. Am- 
i pere, on the other hand, is anwogous 
to that of the later pagans, after the 
conception of a course of nature had 
become established in men’s minds, so 
far as that exceptional interference by 
the godx was understood to be, com- 
| paratively speaking, rare, and only sup- 
| posable upon what were called great 
emergencies, 

In the old Hesiodic legend (see 
above, ch. ix.), Apollo ia apprised by a 
raven of the infidelity of the nymph 
Korénis to him—T@ μὲν ἄρ᾽ ἄγγελος 
ἦλθε κόραξ, &e. (the raven appears else- 
| where as companion of Apollo, Pln- 
tarch. de Isid. et Os, p. 379, Herod. iv. 
15.) Pindar in his version of the legend 
eliminated tho raven, without specifying 
how Apollo got his knowledge of tho 
‘circumstance. The Scholiasts praise 
' Pindar much for having rejected the 
' puerile version of the βέογγ--- ἐπαινεῖ τὸν 
' Πίνδαρον ὁ ᾿Αρτέμων ὅτι παρακρουσάμενος 
i τὴν περὶ τὸν κόρακα ἱστορίαν, αὐτὸν δι᾽ 
' favrod ἐγνωκέναι φησὶ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω.. 
: Χαίρειν οὖν ἐάσας τῷ τοιούτῳ μύθῳ τέ- 
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movement of the Reformation, and the gradual formation of cri- 
tical and philosophical habits in the modern mind, have caused 
these legends of the Saints,—once the charm and cherished creed 
of a numerous public,'—to pass altogether out of credit, without 
even being regarded, among Protestants at least, as worthy of 
a formal scrutiny into the evidence—a proof of*the transitory 


value of public belief, however 


Aews ὄντι ληρώδει, &c.—compare 
also the criticisms of the Schol. ad 
Soph. (Edip. Kol. 1378, on the old epic 
Thebais; and the remarks of Arrian 
(Exp. Al. iii, 4) on the divine inter- 
ference by which Alexander and his 
army were enabled to find their way 
across the sand of the desert to the 
temple of Ammon. 

In the eyes of M. Ampire, the recital 
of the biographer of St. Columban ap- 
pears puerile (οὔπω ἴδον ὧδε θεοὺς avd- 
φανδα φιλεῦντας, Odyss. iii. 221): in the 
eyes of that biographer, the criticism of 
M. Amptre would have appeared im- 
pious. When it is once conceded that 
phanomena are distributable under two 
denominations, the natural and the mi- 
raculous, it must be left to tho feelings 
of each individual to deterinine what is 
and what is not, a suitable occasion of a 
miracle. Diodédrus and Pausanias dif- 
fered in opinion (as stated in a previous 
chapter) about the death of Actwén by 
his own hounds—the former maintain- 
ing that the case was one fit for the 
special intervention of the goddess Ar- 
temis; the latter that it was not so. 
Tho question is one determinable only 
by the religious feclings and conscience 
of the two dissentients: no common 
standard of judgement can be imposed 
upon them: for no reasonings derived 
from science or philosophy are available, 
inasmuch as in this case the very point 
in dispute is, whether the scientific point 
of view be admissible. Those who are 
dispysed to adopt tho supernatural be- 
lief, will find in every ease the language 
open to them wherewith Dionysius of 
Jlalikarnassus (in recounting a miracle 
wrought by Vesta in tho early tines of 
Roman history for the purpose of reseu- 
ing an unjustly accused virgin) reproves 
the sceptics of his time: “It is well 
worth while (he observes) to recount 
the special manifestation (ἐπιφάνειαν) 
which the goddess showed to those un- 
justly accused virgins, Kor these cir- 


cumstances, extraordinary as they are, 
have been hold worthy of lelief by the | 


sincere and fervent, as a cer- 


Romans, and historians have talked 
much about them. Those persons in- 
deed who adopt the atheistical schemes 
of philosophy (if indeed we must call 
them philosophy), pulling in pieces as 
they do all the special manifestations 
(ἁπάσας διασύροντες τὰς ἐπιφανείας τῶν 
θεῶν) of the gods which have taken 
place among Grecks or barbarians, will 
of course turn these stories also into 
ridicule, ascribing them: to the vain talk 
of men, as if none of the gods cared at 
all for mankind. But those who, hav- 
ing pushed their researches farther, 
believe the gods not to be indifferent to 
human affairs, but favourable to good 
men and hostile to bad—-will not treat 
these special manifestations as more in- 
credible than others." (Dionys. Hallie. 
ii. OS-69.) Plutarch, after noticing the 
great number of miraculuus statements 
in cireulation, expresses his anxiety to 
draw a line between the trae and the 
false, but cannot find where: ‘excess 
both of credulity and of ineredulity (he 
tells us) in such matters is dangerous; 
eaution, and nothing too much, is the 
best course.” (Camillus, ον. 6.) Poly- 
bius is for granting permission to his- 
torians to recount a sufficient number 
of miracles to keep up a feeling of piety 
in the multitude, but not more; to 
Ineasure out the proper quantity (he 
observes) is difficult, but not impossible 
(Svamapdypapds ἐστιν ἣ ποσύτης, οὐ μὴν 
ἀπαράγμαφός γε, xvi. 12), 

'The great Bollandist collection of 
the Lives of tho Saints, intended to 
comprise the whole year, did not ex: 
tend beyond the nine months from Jan- 
uary to October, which occupy  fifty- 
three large volumes. The month of 
April fills three of those volumes, and 
exhibits the lives of 1472 saints. Had 
the collection run over the entire year, 
the total number of such biographies 
could hardly have been less than 24,000, 
and might have been oven greator (sce 
Guizot, Cours d'Histeire Moderne, ἔφα 
xvii. p. 197), 
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tificate of historical truth, if it be blended with religious predis- 
positions. 

The same mythoperic vein, and the same susceptibility and 
facility of belief, which had created both supply and demand for 
the legends of the Saints, also provided the abundant stock of 
romantic narrative poetry, in amplification and illustration of the 
chivalrous ideal. What the legends of Troy, of 
Thebes, of the Kalydonian boar, of Cedipus, Théseus, 
ἅς, were to an early Greek, the tales of Arthur, of 
Charlemagne, of the Nicbelungen, were to an Englishman or 
Lrench&an, or German, of the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
They were neither recognised fiction nor authenticated history ; 
they were history, as it is felt and weleomed by minds unac- 
customed to investigate evidence and unconscious of the necessity 
of dumg so, That the Chronicle of Turpin, a mere compilation 
of poetical legends respecting Charlemagne, was accepted as 
genuine history, and even pronounced to be such by papal 
authority, is well known; and the authors of the Romances 
announce themselves, not Jess than those of the old Grecian epic, 


Chivalrous 
ideal Ro- 
munces of 
Charlemagne 
and Arthur, 


as being about to recount real matter of fact.’ 


' Seo Warton'’s History of English 
Poetry, vol. i. dissert. i. pp. xvii. Again, 
in sect. iii, p. 140: “ Vincent de Bean- 
vais, who lived under Louis TX. 


count of his extravrdinary erudition, 
Wis appointed preceptor to that king's 
xona. very gravely classes Arclibishop 
Turpin’s Charlemagne mnong the real 
histories, and places it on a level with 
Suetonius and Cesar. 
an historian, and has left a large history 
of the world, fraught with a variety 


of reading, and of high repute in the | 


middle ages; but edifying and egter- 


taining as this work might have been to : 
his contemporaries, at present it serves | 


only to record their prejudices and to 
characterise their credulity.” 
the full belief in Arthur and the Tales 
of the Round Table during the four- 
teenth century, and abont the strange 


historical mistakes of the poet Gower | 
in the fifteenth, see the same work, ; 


sect. 7, vol. ii, p. 335 sect. 19, vol. ii. 
p. 259, 

“ Lrauteur de la Chronique de Turpin 
(says M. Sismondi, Littérature du Midi, 
vollivch, 7, p. 289) n’avait point Vin- 
tention de briller aux yeux du public 
Jar one invention heureuse, ni Vamauser 


les oisifs par des contes merveilleux | 


of ; 


France (about 1260), and who, on ace : 


He was himself ' 


t 
About 


It is certain that 


ἐκ reconnoitroient. pour tela: if pré- 
sentait aux Frangais tous ces faits 
vtranges comme de histoire, et la lec- 
ture des legendes fabuleuses avait ac- 
coutiané ἣν croire ἢ de ylus grandes mere 
tveilles encore; anssi jp ausicurs do ces 
fables furent elles reproduites dans la 
Chronique de St. Denis.” 

Agrin, i op. θη: ( Souvent les 
anciens rommunciers, lorsquils entree 
premnent un récit de la cour de Charle- 
magne, prennent un ton plus cleve: 
ce ne sont point dea fablos quwils vont 
conter, e’est de Phistoire nationale,-—~ 
Vert la gloire de Jenra ancétres qu‘ils 
veulent célébrer, et ils out droit alors 
ἃ demander qiwon les evoute avec re- 
1 spect.” 

The Chronicle of Turpin waa inserted, 
even so late as the year 1556, in tho 
collection printed by Scardius at“frank- 
fort of early German historians (Gin- 
guené, Histoire Littéraire d’Italie, vol. 
iv. part ii. ch. 3, p. 157). 

To the sainc point—that these ro- 
Inances were listened to as real stories 
—seo Sir Walter Scott's Preface to Sir 
Tristram, p. Ixvii. The@uthors of the 
Legends of the Saints are not less 
| explicit in their assertions that every- 
thing which they recount is true and 
: Well-attested (Aimpére, ας 14, p. 558), 
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Charlemagne is a great historical name, and it is possible, though 
not certain, that the name of Arthur may be historical also. But 
the Charlemagne of history, and the Charlemagne of romance, 
have little except the name in common; nor could we ever 
determine except by independent evidence (which in this case we 
happen to possess), whether Charlemagne was a real or a fictitious 
person! That illustrious name, as well as the more problem- 
atical Arthur, is taken up by the romancers, not with a view to 
celebrate realities previously verified, but for the purpose of setting 
forth or amplifying an ideal of their own, in such manner as both 
to rouse the feclings and captivate the faith of their hearer. 

To inquire which of the personages of the Carlovingian epic 
were real and which were fietitious,—to examine whether the 
expedition ascribed to Charlemagne against Jerusalem had ever 
taken place or not,—to separate truth from exaggeration in the 
exploits of the Knights of the Round Table,—these were pro- 
blems which an audience of that day had ueither disposition to 
undertake nor means to resolve. They accepted the narrative as 
they heard it, without suspicion or reserve: the incidents related,” 
as well as the connceting links between them, were in full har- 
mony with their feelings, and gratifying as well to their sympa- 
thies as to their curiosity: nor was anything farther wanting to 
induce them to believe it, though the historical basis might be 
ever so slight or even non-existent” 


1 The serios of articles by M. Fawiel, | 


Respecting the Romance of Rinaldo 
published in) the Revue des : 


of Montauban (describing the struggles 
of a fendal lord against the emperor) 
ἘΜ Fauriel observes, “ Lon’y a, je erois, 
aucun fondement historique: c'est, selon 
‘toute apparence, la pure expression 
» poetique du fait’ general,” &e. (p. 542), 
to distinguish him from Charles Martel 2 Among the ‘formules consacrees ἢ 
or from Charles the Bald (pp. 5387-589). (obsfrves M. Fauriel) of the romancers 
They ascribe to him an expedition to | of the Carlovingian epic, aro assevera- 
the Holy Land, in whieh he conquered : tions of their own veracity, and of the 


Deux | 
Mondes, vol, xiii, are full of instruc- 
tion respecting the origin, tenor, and 
influence of the Romances of Chivalry. 
Though the name of Charlemagne ap- 
pears, the romancers are really unable 


Jornaalom from the Saracens, obtained 
possession of the relics of the passion 


of Cheist, the crown of thorns, &e. | 


These precious rolics he carried to 
Rome, from whence they were taken to 
Spain by a Saracen emir named Balan 


at the head of an army. The expe- ; 
dition of Charlemagne against the Sara- | 


cens in Spain was undertaken for the 
purpose of recOvering the relics :—-“ Ces 
divers romans peuvent stre regardés 


comme Ia suite, comme le developpe- ἢ 


ment, de la fiction do Ia conqueéte de 
Jerusalem par Charlemagne,” 


Paccuracy of what they are about to 
1 velate—specitication of witnesses whom 
they have consulted—appeals to pre- 
tended chronicles :—“ Que ces citations, 
ces indications, soient parfois serieuses 
et sinceres, cela peut étre; mais c'est 
une exception of une exception rare, 
De telles allegations de la part des 
; romanciers, sont en general un pur et 
; simple mensonge, mais non toutefois un 
| mensonge gratuit. C'est un mensonge 


{ 
| 
! 
i 
i 


ΦᾺΣ a sa raison et sa convenance: il 
‘tient au desir et au besoin de satisfaire 
| Une opinion accoutumeo ἃ supposer et 
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The romances of chivalry represented, to those who heard them, 
real deeds of the foretime—* glories of the foregone Accepted as 


33 
men, 


nechercher du vrai dans les fictions du 
genre de celles ott Pon allégue ces pre- 
tendues autorites, La manitre dont les 
auteurs de ces fictions les 


suivi des documens venerables. 
qualifient de chansons de cietlle histoire, 
de haute histoire, de bonne geste, Ae grand 
et ce n'est pas pour se vanter 
qu'ils parlent ainsi: la vanité @auteur 
nes rien chez cux, el commparaison du 
besoin qwils ont d'etre crus, de passer 
pour de simples tradueteurs, de simples 
repctiteurs de legendes ou d'histoire 
consacree, Ces protestations de veracite, 
qui, plus on moins expresses, sont de 
riguewr dans les romans Carlovingiens 
y sont aussi frequemment accompagnees 
de protestations accessoires contre les 
romanciers, qui, ayant dejd traite un 


baronnie : 


sujet donne, sont acensces d’y avoir 
fussed la verite’?  (Fauriel, Orig. de | 


VEpopée Chevaleresque, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, vol. xiii, p. 954.) 
About the Cycle of the Round Table, 
sea the same series of articles (Rev. 
D.M. t. xiv. p. 170-184). 
Nervs of the Saint Graal were a sort of 
wet of the Knights Templars: ‘Une 
race de princes heroiques, originaires 
de TAsie, fut predestince par le ciel 
méme ἃ la garde du Saint Graal. 


xetant converti an Christianixme, pissit 
ck urope sous J Empereur Vespasien,’ 
&e.; then follows a string of fabulous 
incidents: the epical agency is similar , 
to that of Homer—Aids δ᾽ ἐτελείετο 
Βυυλή. 

M. Paulin Paris, in his Prefaces to 
the Romans des Douze Pairs de France, 
has controyerted many of the positions 
of M. Fauricl, and with success, so far 
as regards the Provengal origin of the 
Chansons de Geste, 
latter, In regard to the Romances of 
the Round Table, he agrees substantially 
with M. Fauriel; but he 
a greater historical value to the pocins 
of the Carlovingian epic—very unsuc- 
cessfully in my opinion, But his own 
paar of the old poem of Garin le 


» 


Loherain Sears out the very opinion | 
« Nous sommes 


which he is confuting: 
au régne de Charles Martel, et nous 
reconnaissous sous d'autres 


to use the Iesiodie expression'—at the 


qualifient | 
souvent eux-midmes, est une consequence | 
naturelle de leur pretention d’y avoir | 
Ts les | 


The Cheva- | 


Tue? 
rille fut le premier de cette race, qui! 


asserted by the ; 


tries to assign | 


realities of 
SaMe the toretime. 


details exacts de la fameuse defaite 
@Attila daus les champs Catalauniques, 
Saint Loup et Saint Nicaise, glorieux 
prelats du quatri¢me sitele, revicnnent, 
ligurer autour du pere de Pepin le Bref: 
enfin, pour compleéter la confusion, 
Charles Martel meurt sur le champ de 
bataille, ἃ la place du roi des Visigeths, 
Theéodovie 2... Toutes lex parties de la 
narrittion sont rravexss seulement foutes 
sy tronvent. déplacdcs, Ἰὰν genéral, les 
peuples n’entendent rien la chrono- 
logie: les Gvénemens restent: les indi- 
vidus, Jes eux et les ¢poques, ne 
laissent aucune trace: c'est, pour ainsi 
dire. une déeoration seénique que Ton 
applique indiffercniment ἃ des récits sou- 
vent contraires.” (Preface to the Ro- 
man de Garin le Lohorain, pp. xvie-xx.: 
Paris, 1855.) Compare also bis Lettre 
τὰν OM. Mommerque, prefixed to the Ro- 
‘onan de Berthe aux Grans Piés, Paris, 
Ε͵δῦυ, 

{ ἢ say that od the parts of the narra- 
| tive are true, is contrary te M, Paris's 
own showing: seme parts may be true, 
᾿ separately taken, but tl fragments of 
|trath are melted dewn with a large 
hanass of fiction, and eamot be discri- 
} minated unless we posse τ some inde= 
t 
{ 
i 


| 


pendent test. The peet wie picks out 
;one incident from the fourth century, 
‘another from the fifth, and a few more 
{from the cighth, aud then blends them 
hall into a continuous tale, along with 
i 


"anany additions of lis own, shows that 


‘he takes the items of fact because they 
auit the purposes of his uarrative, not 
ἐ beeatse they happen to be attested 
j by historical evidence. Wis hearers 
:are not critical: they desire to have 
| their imaginations and feelings affected, 
‘and they are content to accept without 
question whatever accuimplishes this 
end, ‘ 

! Hesiod, Theogon. 100—«Aéa_ προ- 
τέρων ἀνθρώπων. Puttenham talks of 
‘the remnant of bards existing in his 
time (1589); “ Blind Harpers, or such 
‘like Taverne Minstrels, whose matters 
‘are for the most part sturics of old time, 
ay the Tale of Sir Tupaze, the Reportes 
of Bevis of Southampton, Adam Bell, 
Clyne of the Clough, and such othe τ 
old) Romances or Afistorical Khipnes,” 
(Arte of English Poesie, book ii. cap, 9.) 


noms les | 
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time that they embodied and filled up the details of an heroic 
ideal, such as that ‘age could conceive and admire—a fervent 
piety, combined with strength, bravery, and the love of adventu- 
rous aggression directed sometimes against infidels, sometimes 
against enchanters or monsters, sometimes in defence of the fair 
sex. Such characteristics were naturally popular, in a century of 
feudal struggles and universal insecurity, when the grand subjects 
of common respect and interest were the church and the crusades, 
and when the latter especially were embraced with an cnthusiasm 
truly astonishing. 

The long German poem of the Niebelungen Lied, as well as 
‘Tentonic and the Volsunga Saga and a portion “of the songs of the 


Seundinavian, : 
epic its Edda, relate to. a‘common fund of mythical, super- 


tegen human personages, and of fabulous adventure, identi- 
fied with the earliest antiquity of the Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian race, and representing their primitive sentiment towards 
‘ancestors of divine origin. Sigurd, Brynhilde, Gudrun, and 
Atle, are mythical characters celebrated as well by the Scandj- 
nayian Sealds as by the German epic poets, but with many 
varieties and separate additions to distinguish the one from the 
other. The German epic, later and more elaborated, includes 
various persons not known to the songs in the Idda, in particu- 
lar the prominent name of Dieterich of Bern—presenting more- 
over the principal characters and circumstances as Christian, 
while in the Edda there is no trace of anything but heathenism. 
There is indeed, in this the old and heathen version, ἃ remark- 
able analogy with many points of Grecian mythical narrative. 
As in the case of the short life of Achilles, and of the miserable 
Labdakids of 'Phebes—so in the family of the Volsungs, though 
.eprung from and protected by the gods—a curse of destiny 
hangs upon them and brings on their rnin, in’ spite of pre- 
eminent personal qualities.’ ‘The more thoroughly this old ‘leu- 


1 Respecting the Volsunga Saga and ! ter nels iy Lange himself at the close 
τ the Niebelungen Lied, the work of , (see ps $52, &e.) contains juster views 
Lango— Untersuchungen uber die Ge- pas to the character of the prinitive 
achichto und das Verhaltniss der Nor: | inythology, though he too advances 
disehen und Deutschen Heldeusage— is | game positions respecting a something 
avaluablo translation frem the Danish | “ἢ reinsyniboliseches ”? in the background, 
Saga-Bibliothek of P. E. Miller. which I find it ditReult to follow (sce 
P, E. Miiller maintains indeed the | p, 477, &e.).—There are very ancient 
historical basis of the tales respecting | epical ballads still sung by the people 
the Volsungs (seo p. lu2-107)—upen in the Faro islands, manf cf them 
arguinents very unsatisfactory j though | relating to Sigurd and his adventures 
the genume Sci wndinavian origin of tho | | Op. ΗΠ ἣν, 
tale is perfectly made out. The eh: ape | Jacob Grimm, in his Deutarhe Mytho- 
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tonic story has been traced and compared, in its various trans- 
formations and accompaniments, the less can any well-established 
connexion be made out for it with authentic historical names 
or events. We must acquiesce in its personages as distinct in 
original conception from common humanity, and as belonging to 
the subjective mythical world of the race by whom they were 
sung. 

Such were the compositions which not only interested the 
emotions, but also satisfied the undistinguishing historical curi- 
osity, of the ordinary public in the middle ages. The exploits 
of any of these romantic heroes resemble in several points those 
of the Grecian: the adventures of Perseus, Achilles, Odysseus, 
Atalanta, Bellerophon, Jason, and the Trojan war or Argonautic 
expedition generally, would have fitted in perfectly to the Carlo- 
vingian or other epics of the period! That of the middle ages, 


logie, maintains the purely mythical ‘into the patron of Mussulmans, so For- 
character, as opposed to the historical, | doust uiakes Alexander the Great oa 
of Siegfried and Dieterich (Art, /edden, | Christian: © Li evitique historique (ob- 
pp. «Ὁ Ἐπ 60}. Φ serves M. Mohd) était du temps de Fer- 
So, too, in the great Persian epic of -deusi chose presqw ineonmu.’ (id. pe 
Ferdousi, the principal characters are xlviii.) About the absence not only of 
roligious and mythical, M. Mohl ob- all historiography, bat also of all idea 
serves, — Les ecaractéres des person= ‘of it or taste for it, amony the carly 
hages principaux do Pancienne histoire Indiana, Persians, Arabian, &e., see 
de Perse se vetrouvent dans le livre des the learned book of Nork, Die Géller 
Roia (le Ferdousi) tels que les indiquent Syrrens, Preface, p. viii ony. (Stuttgart, 
les parties des livres de Zoroaster Que , 1842). 
hous possédons encore. — Kaioumors, || Several of the herocs of the ancient 
Djemschid, Feridoun, Gushtasp, Isfen- | world were indeed themselves popular 
di, &¢., jouent dans le potme epique subjects with the romancers of the 
le méme rdle que dans les Livres middle ages, Theses, Jason, &e. ; 
acre ἃ cela pres, que dana les der | Alexander the Great miore so than any 
niers ils nis apparaissent ἃ travers une , of them, 
atmosphere mythologique quicgrandit | Dr Warton observes: respecting the 
tous leurs traits: mais cette diflgrence | Argenantic expedition, ‘Mew stories of 
vet oprecisément celle ἀμύνης. devait antiquity have more the cast of one 
xattendre & trouver entre Li tradition οὐ the vld romances than this of Jasén, 
relivieuse et la tradition απο Mohl, An expedition of a new kind is made 
Livre des Rois par Ferdousi, Préfuce, into a strange and distant country, 
pel. attended with infinite dangers and diffi- 
Tho Persian historians subsequent to culties, The king’s daughter of the 
Ferdousi have all taken his poem as new country is an encluntress ; she 
the basis of their histories, and have falls in love with the young prince, who 
eyen copied him faithfally and literally is the chief adventurer, The prizo 
(Mohl, p. 53). Many of his heroes which he secks is guarded by brazeu- 
lecame the subjects of long epieal . footed bulls, who breathe fire, and hy a 
biographies, written and recited without | hideous dragon who uever sleeps. The 
any,art or grace, often by writers whose — princess lends hii the axsistanee of her 
Names are unknown (7), p. 54-70). Mr. : charms and incantations to conquer 
Morier tells ua that ‘the Shah Namch these obstacles; she gives hia possession 
is still believed by the present Persians of the prize, leaves her father's court, 
to contain their ancient history”? (Ad- and follows hin into his native country.” 
Ventures of Hadgi Baba, οὐ 5). As the (Winton, Observations on Spenser, vol, 
Christian remancers transformed Apollo i, p. 178.) ‘bo 
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like the Grecian, was eminently expansive in its nature. New 


Heroiceha- Stories were successively attached to the names and 
ταν. companions of Charlemagne and Arthur, just as the 
ws wie’ Jegend of Troy was ἘΠΕῚ by Arktinus, Leschés, and 
Laie Stesichorus—that of Thébes by fresh miseries entailed 
on the fated head of Q&dipus,—and that of the Kalydonian 
boar by the addition of Atalanta. Altogether, the state of mind 
of the hearers seems in both cases to have been much the same— 
eager for emotion and sympathy, and receiving any narrative 
attuned to their feelings, not merely with hearty welcome, but 
also with unsuspecting belief. 

Nevertheless there were distinctions deserving of notice, which 
render the foregoing proposition more absolutely exact 
with regard to Greece than with regard to the middle 
ages. The tales of the epic, and the mythes in their 


Points of 
distinction 
between the 
iwo- epic of 
the middle 
ages neither 


Barby most popular and extended signification, were the only 
completely intellectual nourishment with which the Grecian public 


Was 80, 
closely inter- 
woven with 
religion, as 
the Crecian, 


was supplied, until the sixth century before the Chris- 
tian wera: there was no prog writing, no history, no 
philosophy. But such was not exactly the case at the time 
when the epic of the middle ages appeared. At that time, a portion 
of society possessed the Latin language, the habit of writing, and 
some tinge both of history and philosophy: there were a series 
of chronicles, scanty indeed and imperfect, but referring to con- 
temporary events and preventing the real history of the past 
from passing into oblivion: there were even individual scholars, 
in the twelfth century, whose acquaintance with Latin literature 
was sufficiently considerable to enlarge their minds anfl to im- 
prove their judgements. | Moreover the epic of the middle ages, 
though deeply imbued with religious ideas, was not directly amal- 
gamated with the religion of the people, aud did not always find 
favour with the clergy 5 while the heroes of the Grecian epic 
were not only linked in a thousand ways with existing worship, 
practices, and sacred localities, but [omer and IIesiod pass with 


Herodotus for the constructors 


To the same purpose M. Ginguené: 
‘Le premier modtle des Fées_n'est-il 
pas dans Circe, dans Calypso, dans 
Médée? Celui des geans, dans Poly- 
phime, dans Cacus, et dans les géans, 
ou les Titans, cette race ennemie de 
Jupiter? Les serpens et les dragons 
des romans ne sont-ils pas des succes- 
seurs du dragon des Hespérides et do 


of Grecian theology. We thus 


celui de Ja Tuison d'or? Les Magiciens! 
la Thessalie en étvit pleine. Les armes 
enchantées et impénétrables! elles gont 
de la méme trempe, et lon peut les 
croire forgées au méme fourneau que 
celles VAchille ct d’Enee,”  (Ginguenc, 
πμρομὸ Littéraire d'Italie, vol. iv. part 
ji, ch. 3, p. 151.) 
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see that the ancient epic was both exempt from certain distract- 
ing influences by which that of the middle ages was surrounded, 
and more closely identified with the veins of “thought and feeling 
prevalent in the Grecian public. Yet these counteracting influ. 
ences did not prevent Pope Calixtus II. from declaring the 
Chronicle of Turpin to be a genuine history. 

If we take the history of our own country as it was conceived 
and written from the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- History of 


England— 


tury by Hardyng, Fabyan, Grafton, Hollinshed, and ee 


others, we shall find that it was supposed to begin with τὸ the sever 
2 teenth cen- 


Brute the Trojan, and was carried down from thence, tury - begin 
for many ages and through a long succession of kings, Corea 

to the times of Julius Gosar, A similar belief of descent from 
Troy, arising seemingly from a reverential imitation of the 
Romans and of their Trojan origin, was cherished in the fancy 
of other European nations. With regard to the English, the 
chief circulatur of it was Geoffrey of Monmouth. It passed with 
little resistance or dispute into the national faith—the kings from 
Brute downward being enrolled in regular “imonolumieal series 
with their respective dates annexed. a dispute yeliieli took 
place during the reign of Edward [ (a.p. 1301) between England 
and Scotland, the descent of the kines of England from Brute the 
‘Trojan was solemnly embodied in a ducument put forth to sustain 
the rights of the crown of England, as an argwicnt bearing on 
the case then in discussion : ΠῚ it passed aritlionit attack from the 
opposing party,’ —an incident which reminds us of the appeal made 
by .Eschinés, in the contention between the Athenians and Philip 
of Macedon respecting Amphipolis, to the primitive dotal rights of 
Akamas son of Théseus—and also of the defence urged by the 
Athenians to sustain their conquest of Sigeiwn, against the 
reclamations of the Mityleneans, wherein the former alleged that 
they had as much right to the place as any of the other Greeks 
who had formed part of the victorious armament of Agamemnon.’ 


1 See Warton’s History of English | Turciam appellamus .. . . Hine omnes 
Poetry, sect. iii, p. 151, note. “ΕΝ | Borealis plagw magnates vel primores 
man before the sixteenth century pre- | genealogias suas referunt, atqne prin- 
sumed to doubt that the Francs derived { cipes ilius urbis inter numina locant: 
their origin from Francus son of Hector; | sed in primis ipsum Priamum pro Odene 
that the Spaniards were descended from ponunt,” &c. They also identified Zrus 
Japhet, the Britons from Brutus, and ‘ with Thor, (See Lexicon Mythologicuin 
the Seotch froin Fergus. (hid. p. ad caleem Eddw Seemund. p. 502, vol. 
140,) ii. .) 

According to the Prologue of the prose 2 See above, ch. xv.; also .Eschinés, 
Edda, Odin was the supreme king of | De Falsi Legatione, ce. 145 Herodot. 
Troy in Asia, “in eA terra quam nos | v.94. The Herakleids pretended a right 
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The tenacity with which this early series of British kings was 
Farest and defended, is no Jess remarkable than the facility with 
ΠΡ ΤΟ ΤΠ ΝΕῚ 


faith mane which it was admitted. ‘lhe chroniclers at the begin- 
fested in the 


ier ning of the seventeenth century warmly protested ὁ rainst 
history, the intrusive scepticism which would cashier so many 
vencrable sovereigns and efface so many noble deeds. They 
appealed to the patriotic feelings of their hearers, represented the 
cnormity of thus setting up a presumptuous criticism against the 
belicf of ages, and insisted on the danger of the precedent as, 
regarded history generally! How this controversy stood, at the 
time and in the view of the Wlustrious author of Paradise Lost, | 
shall give in his own words as they appear in the second page of 
his History of England. After having briefly touched upon the 
stories of Sumothes son of Japhet, Albion son of Neptune, ἄς, he 
proceeds, — 

“But now of Brutus and his line, with the whole progeny of 
Judgement Kings to the entrance of Julius Cisar, we cannot so 
of Milter. easily be discharged: descents of ancestry long con- 
tinued, laws and exploits not plainly seeming to be borrowed or 
devised, which on the common belief have wrought no small im- 
pression: defended by many, denied utterly by few. For what 
though Brutus and the whole Trojan pretence were yielded up, 
seeing they, who first devised to bring us some noble ancestor, 
were content at first with Brutus the Consul, till better invention, 
though not willing to forego the name, taught them to remove it 
higher into a more fabulous age, and by the same remove lighting 
on the Trojan tales, in affectation to make the Briton of one origi- 
nal with the Roman, pitched there: Vet those old and inborn kings, 
never any to have been real persons, or done in their lives at least 
some part of what so long hath been remembered, cannot be thought 
without too strict ineredulity. For these, and those causes above- 
mentioned, that which hath received approbation from so many, I 


to the territory in Sicily near Mount of Euglish monarchy, deduces it from 
Kryx, in consequenee of the victory Brute the Trojan :—“ Concerning the 
gained by their progenitor Héraklés over different powers which kings claim over 
Eryx, the eponymous hero of the place, their subjects, I am firmly of opinion 
(Lerodot, v. $5.) that it arises solely from the different 

1 The remarks in Speed's Chronicle nature of their original institution, So 
(book ν. c. 8, sect, U1-12), and the the kingdom of England had its original 
preface to Howes’s Continuation of from Brute and the Trojans, who at- 
Stow’s Chronicle, published in 1631, tended him from Italy and Greece, and 
are curious as illustrating this earnest became ἃ mixt kind of government, 
feeling. Tho Chancellor Fortescue, in, compounded of the regal and the poli- 
iinpressing upon his royal pupil, the | tical.” (Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ages, ch. 
son of Henry VL, tho limited character | viii, P. 3, page 230.) 
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have chosen not to omit. Certain or uncertain, be that upon the 
credit of those whom I must follow: so far as keeps aloof from im- 
possible or absurd, attested by ancient writers from books more 
ancient, I refuse not as the due and proper subject of story.” ! 

Yet in spite of the general belief of so many centuries—in spite 
of the concurrent persuasion of historians and pocts—in spite of 

»the declaration of Milton, extorted from his feclings rather than 
from his reason, that this long line of quasi-historical kings and 
ecxploits could not be al/ unworthy of belief—in spite of so large a 
body of authority and precedent, the historians of the nineteenth 
century begin the history of England with Julius Caesar. They 
do not attempt either to settle the date of king Bladud’s accession, 
or to determine what may be the basis of truth in the affecting 
narrative of Lear? Phe standard of historical credibi- 
lity, especially with regard to modern events, has indeed 
been greatly and sensibly raised within the Jast hundred 
years. 

But in regard to auctent Grecian history, the rules of evidence 
still continue relaxed. The dictiin of Milton, regarding 
the ante-Cresarian history of England, still represents 
pretty exactly the fecling now prevalent respecting the 
mythical history of Greece: Yet those old and inborn kings 
(Agamemnon, Achilles, Odysseus, Jason, Adrastus, Amphiariius, 
Meleager, &e.), never any to have been real persons, or done in 
their lives at least vome part of what so Jong bas been remem- 
bered, cannot be thought without too strict incredulity.” Amidst 
much fietion (we are still told), there must be some truth: but 
how is such truth to be singled out? Milton does not even 
attempt to make the severance : -he contents Inmself with “keeping 
aloof from the impossible and the absurd,” and ends in a narrative 


Standard of 
historical 
evidence = 
raised fu ree 
ward to Kug- 
land— 


not ratsed 
in regard to 
Greece. 


“danghter. See Punccii Chronologia, p. 


1 « Antiquitas enim recepit fabulas 
4” 


fictas ¢tiam nonnunquam incondite : 


hive atas autem jam exculta, presertim 
eludens onme quod ΠΟΣῚ non potest, 
respuit,” &e. (Cicero, De Republica, 
ii. 10, p. 147, ed. Maii.) 

2 Dr. Zachary Grey has the following 
observations in his Notes on Shake- 


spearo (London, 1754, vol. ip. 115}. 


Ju commenting on the passage in King 


Lear, Nero is an angler in the bike of dirk 


ness, he says, “This is one of Shake- 


gpeare’s most remarkable anuchronisms, ° 


King Lear succeeded his father Bladud 
anno mundi 3105; and Nero, anno 
mundi 4017, waa sixteen years old, 
when he married Octavia, Cwsar's 


Such a supposed chronolopical discre- 
paney would hardly Le pointed out in 
any commentary now written, 

The introduction prefixed by Mr. 
Giles to his recent trauslation of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth (1842) gives a just 
view both of the use which our old 
poets made of his tales, and of the 
general credence so long and 80 unsta- 
pectingly accorded to them. The list 
of old British kings given by Mr. Giles 
also deserves attention, as a parallel to 
‘the Grecian genealogies auterior to the 
| Olympiads. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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which has indeed the merit of being sober-coloured, but which he 
never for a moment thinks of recommending to his readers as 
true. ‘So in regard to the legends of Greece,—Troy, ‘Thébes, the 
Argonauts, the Boar of Kalydon, éraklés, Th@feus, CEdipus,— 
the conviction still holds in men’s minds, that there must be some- 
thing true at the bottom; and many readers of this work may be 
displeased, I fear, not to see conjured up before them the Eidélon 
of an authentic history, even though the vital spark of evidence be 


altogether wanting.’ 


1 The following passage from the Pre- | agreeable one towards posterity, is to 


fuce of Mr. Prico to Warton’s History of 
English Poetry is alike just and forcibly 
characterised ; the whole Preface is in- 
deed full of philosophical reflection on 
popular fables generally, Mr. Vrice 
observes (p. 79),— 

“The great evil with which this long- 
contested question appears to be thrent- 
ened at the present day, is an extreme 
equally dangerous with the incredulity 
of Mr. Ritson, ~-a disposition to receive 
as authontic history, under a slightly 
fabulous colouring, every incident re- 
corded in the British Chronicle. An 
allegorical interpretation is now inflicted 
upon all the marvellous circumstances ; 
a forced construction imposed upon the 
less glaring deviations from probability ; 
and the usual subterfuge of bafiled re- 
search,—erronoons readings and etymo- 
logical sophistry,—ia made to reduce 
every stubborn and intractable text to 
something liko the consistency required. 
It might have been expected that the 
notorious failures of Dionysius and Plu- 
tarch in Roman history would have pre- 
vented the repetition of an error, which 
neither learning nor ingenuity can ren- 
der palatable; and that the Magee and 
deadly ruin effected by these ancient 
writers (in other respects so valuable) 
in one of the most beautiful and inte- 
resting monuments of traditional story, 
would have acted as sufticient corrective 
on all future aspirants, The favourers 
of this system might at least have been 
instructed by the philosophic example 
of Livy,—if it be lawful to ascribe to 
philosophy a line of conduct whieh per- 
haps was prompted by a powerful sense 
of pootic beauty,—that traditional re- 
cord can only gain in the hands of the 
future historinu by one attractive aid,— 
the grandeur and lofty graces of that 
incomparable style in which the first 
deeade is written; and that the best 
duty towards antiquity, and the most 


transmit the narrative received as an 
unsophisticated tradition, in all the 
plenitude of its marvels and the awful 
dignity of its supernatural agency, For 
however largely we may concede that 
real events have supplied the substance 
of any traditive story, yet the amount 
of absolute facts, and the manner of 
those facts, the period of their oceur- 
rence, the names of the agents, and the 
locality given to the scene, are all com- 
bined upon principles so wholly beyond 
our knowledge, that it becomes inipos- 
sible to fix with certainty upon any 
single point better authenticated than 
its fellow. Probability in such decisions 
will often prove the most fallacious 
guide wo can follow; for, independently 
of the acknowledged historical axiom, 
that ‘le vrai n’est pas toujours le vrai- 
semblable,’ innumerable instances might 
be adduced, where tradition has had 
recourse to this very probability to 
confer a plausible sanction upon her 
most fictitious and romantic incidents. 
It will be a much more useful labour, 


wherever it can be effected, to trace the 


progress of this traditional story in the 
country where it has become located, 
by a reference to those natural or arti- 
ficial monuments which are the unvary- 
ing sources of fictitious events; and, by 
a strict comparison of its details with 
the analogous memorials of other na- 
tions, to separate those clementa which 
are obviously of a native growth, from 
the occurrences bearing the impress of 
a foreign origin. We shall gain little, 
perhaps, by such a course for the history of 
Aianan events; but it will be an import- 
ant accession to our stock of knowledge 
ou the Aistury of the human ind. It will 
infallibly display, as in the analysis of 
every similar record, the operations of 
that refining principle which is ever 
obliterating the monotonous deeds of 
violence, that fill the chronicle of a 
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I presume to think that our great poct has proceeded upon 
mistaken views with respect to the old British fables, 
not less in that which he leaves out than in that which oraguae 
he retains. ‘Tgpomit the miraculous and the fantastic, Puts fan. 
(it is that which he really méans by ‘the impossible and inten 
the absurd,”) is to suck the life-blood out of these once ἣν 
popular narratives—to divest them at once both of their genuine 
distinguishing mark, and of the charm by which they acted on 
the feelings of believers. Still less ought we to consent to break 
up and disenchant in a similar manner the mythes of ancient 
Greece—partly because they possess the mythical beauties and 
characteristics in far higher perfection, partly because they sank 
deeper into the mind of a Greek, and pervaded both the public 
and private sentiment of the country to a much greater degree 
than the Britishgfables in England. 

Two courses, and, two only, are open; either to pass over 
the mythes altogether, which is the way in which Tye says 


; ὶ ἡμὴ “ open of deal- 
modern historians treat the old British fables—or clse to. is sith the 


. rs Grecian 
give an account of them as mythes ; to recognise and mythes: 
Ξ 1. τὸ omit 


respect their specific nature, and to abstain from con- than: or. 


2. to recount 


, nding certifiable history. the 
founding them with ordinary and certifiable history. them as 
mythes, 


There are good reasons for pursuing this second method Reasons for 
in reference to the Grecian mythes ; and when so consi- Tae date 

dered, they constitute an important chapter in tie history of the 
Grecian mind, and indeed in that of the human race generally. 
The historical faith of the Greeks, as well as that of other people, 
in reference to early and unrecorded times, is as much subjective 
and peculiar to themselves as their religious faith: among the 
Grecks, especially, the two are confounded with an intimacy which 
nothing less than great violence can disjom. Gods, heroes and 
men—religion and patriotism—matters divine, heroic aud human— 
were all woven together by the Greeks into one indivisible web, 
in which the threads of truth and reality, whatever they might ori- 
ginally have been, were neither intended to"be, nor were actually, 
distinguishable. Composed of suclr materials, and animated by 
the electric spark of genius, the mythical antiquities of Greece 
formed a whole at once trustworthy and captivating to the faith 


nation’s early career, and exhibit the | #plendour and virtuous dignity, which, 
brightest attribute in the catalogue of | however fallacious historically consi- 
man’s intellectual endowments,—a glow- | dered, are never without a powerfully 
ing and vigorous imagination,—bestow- | redeeming good, the ethical tendency of 
ing upon all the impulses of the mind a | all their lessons.” 
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-and feelings of the people; but neither trustworthy nor captivating, 
when we sever it from these subjective conditions, and expose its 
naked clements to the scrutiny of an objective criticism. More- 
over the separate portions of Grecian mythical fWetime ought to 
be considered with reference to that aggregate of which they form 
a part: to detach the divine from the heroic legends, or some one 
of the heroic legends from the remainder, as if there were an 
essential and gencric difference between them, is to present the 
whole under an erroneous point of view. ‘The mythes of Troy and 
Thébes are no more to be handled objectively, with a view to 
detect an historical base, than those of Zeus in Kréte, of Apollo 
and Artemis in Délos, of Hermés, or of Prométheus. To single 
out the siege of Troy from the other mythes, as if it were entitled 
to pre-eminence as an ascertained historical and chronological 
event, is a proceeding which destroys the true @haracter and co- 
herence of the mythical world: we only transfer the story (as has 
been remarked in the preceding chapter) from a class with which 
it is connected by every tie both of common origin and fraternal 
affinity, to another with which it has no relationship, except such 
as violent and gratuitous criticism may enforce. 

By drawing this marked distinction between the mythical and 
the historical world,—between matter appropriate only for sub- 
jective history, and matter in which objective evidence is attain- 
able,—-we shall only carry out to itg proper length the just and 
well-known position long ago laid down by Varro. That learned 
Triple par. WAN recognised three distingypishable periods in the time 
ἀράν “* preceding his own age: “ Virst, the time from the begin- 
NA ning of mankind down to the first deluge ; a time wholly 
unknown, Secondly, the period from the first deluge down to the 
first Olympiad, which is called the mythical period, because many 
fabulous things are recounted in it. Thirdly, the time from the 
first Olympiad down to ourselves, which is called the distorical 
period, because the things done in it are comprised in true his- 
tories.” 


. 
1 Varro ap. Censorin, de Die Natali; | Olympiade ad nos; quod dicitur Histo- 
Varronis Fragm. p. 219, ed. Scaliger, | rivon, quia res in eo gestw veris historiis 
1623, “Varro trian’ discrimina tem. | continentur.” 

porum ease tradit. Primum ab homi- | To the same purpose Africanus, ap. 
num principio usque ad cataclysmum | Eusebium, Prep. Ev. xx. p. 487: Μέχρι 
priorem, quod -propter ignorantiam vo- | μὲν ᾽᾿Ολυμπιάδων, οὐδὲν ἀκριβὲς ἱστόρηται 
catur ἄδηλον. Secundum, a cataclysmo | τοῖς Ἕλλησι, πάντων συγκεχυμένων, καὶ 
priore ad Olympiadem priman, quod, | κατὰ μηδὲν αὐτοῖς τῶν πρὸ τοῦ συμ- 
quia in eo multa fabulosa referuntar, Οφωνούντων, &e. 

Mythicon nominatur, Tertium a prima | 
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Taking the commencement of true or objective history at the 
point indicated by Varro, 1 still consider the mythical and his- 
torical periods to be separated by a wider gap than he would 
have admitted. @To select any one year as an absolute point of 
commencement, is of course not to be understood literally : but in 
point of fact, this is of very little importance in reference to the 
present question, seeing that the great mythical events—the sieges 
of Thébes and Troy, the Argonautic expedition, the Kalydonian 
boar-hunt, the return of the Hérakleids, &e.—are all placed long 
anterior to the first Olympiad, by those who have applied chrono- 
logical boundaries to the mythical narratives, The period imme- 
diately preceding the first Olympiad is one exceedingly barren of 
events; the received chronology recognises 400 years, and Hero- 
dotus admitted 500 years, from that date back to the Trojan war. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


CLOSING EVENTS OF LEGENDARY GREECK.—PERIOD OF, INTER- 
MEDIATE DARKNESS, BEFORE THE DAWN OF HISTORICAL 
“GREKCE, 


Section I—Return or tHE TeRAKLEIDS INTO PELoronnEbus, 


In one of tlfe preceding chapters, we have traced the descending 
Exileand ϑ01105 of the two most distinguished mythical families in 
ieee" Peloponnésus—the Perscids and the Pelopids. We have 
Rlelde: followed the former down to Héraklés and his son Hyllus, 
and the latter down to Orestés son of Agamemnon, who is left in 
possession of that ascendency in the peninsula which had pro- 
cured for his father the chief command in the Trojan war. The 
Merakleids or sons of Jéraklés, on the other hand, are expelled 
fugitives, dependent upon foreign aid or protection: Iyllus had 
perished in single combat with Kchemus of Tegea, (connected with 
the Pelopids by marriage with Timandra sister of Klytamnéstra,') 
and a solemn compact had been made, as the preliminary con- 
dition of this duel, that no similar attempt at an invasion of the 
peninsula should be undertaken by his ply for the space of 100 
years. At the end of the stipulated period the attempt was 
renewed, and with complete success ; but its success was owing not 
so much to the valour of the invaders as to a powerful body of new 
allies. The Herakleids re-appear as leaders and companions of the 
‘heirree  Dorians,—a northerly section of the Greck name, who 
appearaneta, Now first come into importance,—pgor indeed in mythical 


as a powertu 
force along renown, since they are never noticed in the Iliad, and 
Dorians only once casually mentioned in the Odyssey, as a frac- 
tion among the many-tongued inhabitants of Kréte—but destined 
to form one of the grand and predominant elements throughout all 
the career of historical Hellas. 

The son of Hyllus—Kleodeus—as well as his grandson Aristo- 
machus, were now dead, and the lineage of Héraklés was repre- 


sented by the three sons of the latter—Témenus, Kresphontés, 


1 Hesiod, Eoiai, Fragm. 58. p. 43, ed. Diintzer. 
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and Aristodémus. Under their conduct the Dorians penetrated 
into the peninsula. The mythical account traced back 
this intimate union between the Herakleids and the 
Dorians to a prior war, in which Héraklés himself had 


Mythical 
account of 
this alllance, 
as well as of 
the three 


rendered inestimable aid to the Dorian king A’gimius, trtes ot 
Doriana. 


when the latter was hard pressed in a contest with the 
Lapithe. eéraklés defeated the Lapithw, and slew their king 
Korénus ; in return for which A¢gimius assigned to his deliverer 
one-third part of his whole territory, and adopted Hyllus as his sgn. 
Heéraklés desired that the territory thus made over might be held 
in reserve until a time should come when his descendants might 
staud in need of it; and that time did come, after the death of 
Hyllus (see Chap. V.).- Some of the Uerakleids then found 
shelter at Trikorythus in Attica, but the remainder, turning their 
steps towards .gimius, solicited from him the allotment. of land 
which had been promised to their valiant progenitor. /gimius 
received them according to his engagement and assigned to them 
the stipulated third portion of his territory.! From this moment 
the Herakleids and Dorians became intimately united together into 
one social communion. Pampbylus and Dymas, sons of gimius, 
accompanied ‘Témenus and his two brothers in their invasion of 
Peloponnésus. 

Such is the mythical incident which professes to explain the 
origin of those three tribes into yhich all the Dorian communities 
were usually divided—the’ Hylléis, the Pamphyli, and the Dy- 
manes—the first of the three including certain particular families, 
such as that of the kings of Sparta, who bore the special name of 
IIerakleids. Hyllus, Pamphylus, and Dymas are the eponymous 
heroes of the three Dorian tribes. 

Témenus and his two brothers resolved to attack Peloponnésus, 
not by a land-march along the Isthmus, such as that in which 
mythical incidents lying very wide of 
each other, —I6, the Argonauts, Péleus 
and Thetis, &e. But the uname which 
it bears seems to imply that the war of 
Aginius against the Lapithe, and the 
aid given to him by Héraklés, was one 


of its chief topics. Both Ὁ, Miiller 
(History of the Dorians, vol. i. b. 1. ¢. 8) 


1 Dioddr. iv. 37-60; Apollodér. ii. : 
7, 1; Ephorus ap. Steph. Byz. Avpay, , 
Frag. 10, ed. Marx. 

The Doric institutions are called by | 
Pindar τεθμοὶ Αἰγιμίον Awpixol (Pyth, i. 
124). 

There existed an ancient epic poem, 
now lost, but cited on some few occa- : 


sions by authors still preserved, under 


the title Αἰγίμιος ; the authorship being | 
sometimes ascribed to Hesiod, some- , 
times to Kerkops (Athena. xi. p. 503), . 


The few fragments which remain do not 
enable us to make out the scheme of it, 
,inasmuch as they embrace different 


‘and Welcker (Der Epische Kyklus, p. 
263) appear to me to go beyond the 
very seanty evidence which we pusseas 
in their determination of this lost poem; 
‘ compare Marktscheftel, Praefat, Hesiod. 
: Fragm. cap. 5. p. 159, 
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Hyllus had been previously slain, but by sea across the narrow 


‘Témenus, inlet between the promontorics of Rhium and Antirrhium 
Kresphontés, ὁ, 5 ὡς . 
amd Aristo- with which the Gulf of Corinth commences. According 
emus in- . ye 

vail Pelo- to one story indeed—which however docs not seem to 
ponnisus . 

aero the have been “known to IIerodotus—they are said to have 
Goriaths selected this line of march by the express direction 


of the Delphian god, who vouchsafed to expound to them an 
oracle which had been delivered to Hyllus in the ordinary equi- 
vocal phraseology. Both the Ozolian Lokrians, and the AXtolians, 
inhabitants of the northern coast of the Gulf of Corinth, were 
favourable to the enterprise, and the former granted to them a port 
for building their ships, from which memorable circumstance the 
port ever afterwards bore the name of Naupaktus. Aristodémus 
was here struck with lightning and died, leaving twin sons, Kurys- 
thenés and Proklés; but his remaining brothers continued to press 
the expedition with alacrity. 

At this juncture, an Akarnanian prophet named Karnus, pre- 
‘the prophet Sented himself in the camp! under the inspiration of 
aunt, Apollo, and uttered various predictions: he was how- 
Mippotés." ever so much suspected of treacherous collusion with the 
Peloponnesians, that Hippotés, great grandson of Héraklés through 
Phylas and Antiochus, slew him. Lis death drew upon the army 
the wrath of Apollo, who destroyed their vessels and punished them 
with famine. ‘I'émenus in his distress, again applying to the Del- 
phian god for succour and counsel, was made acquainted with the 
cause of so much suffering, and was directed to banish Hippotés 
for ten ycars, to offer expiatory sacrifice for the death of Karnus, 
and to seek as the guide of the army a man with three eyes. On 
coming back to Naupaktus, he met the A‘tolian Oxylus son of 
Andramon returning to his country, after a temporary exile in 
Elis incurred for homicide : Oxylus had lost one eye, but as he was 
seated on a horse, the man and the horse together made up the 
three eyes required, and he was adopted as the guide prescribed 


' Respecting this prophot, compare known nothing of the pledge given by 


(Enomaus ap, Eusebium,  Peweparat. 
Evangel. v. p. 201. According to that 
statement, both Kleodwus (here called 
Arideus), sou of Hyllus, and Aristo- 
machus son of Kleodweus, had made 
separate and successive attempts at the 
head of the Herakleids to penetrate into 
Peloponndsus through the Isthmus: 
both had failed and perished, having 
misunderstood the admonition of the 
Delphian oracle. Qinomaus could have 


Hyllus, us the condition of the single 
combat betweeu Hyllus and Echemus 
(according to Herodotus), that the 
Herakleids should make no fresh trial 
for 100 years ; if it had been understood 
that they had given and then violated 
such a pledge, such violation would pro- 
bably have been adduced to account for 
their failure. 

3. Apollodor. ii. 8, 8 ; Pausan. iii. 13, 3. 
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by the orgcle.' Conducted by him, they refitted their ships, 
landed on the opposite coast of Achaia, and marched oxyws 

to attack Tisamenus son of Orestés, then the great gue” 
potentate of the peninsula. A decisive battle was fought, in which 
the latter was vanquished and slain, and in which Pamphylus and 
Dymas also perished. This battle made the Dorians so com- 
pletely masters of the Peloponnésus, that they proceeded to distri- 
bute the territory among themselves. The fertile land of Elis had 
been by previous stipulation reserved for Oxylus, as a recompense 
for his services as conductor: and it was agreed that the three 
Herakleids+-Témenus, Kresphontés, and the infant sons of Aristo- 
démus—should draw lots for Argos, Sparta, and Mes- 
seve. Argos fell to Temenus, Sparta to the sons of 
Aristodémus, and Messéné to Kresphontés ; the latter the invaders 
having secured for himself this prize, the most fertile territory of 
the three, by the fraud of putting into the vessel out of which the 
lots were drawn, a lump of clay instead of a stone, whereby the lots 
of his brothers were drawn out while his own remained inside. 
Solemn sacrifices were offered by cach upon this partition ; but as 
they proceeded to the ceremony, a miraculous sign was seen upon 
the altar of cach of the brothers—a toad corresponding to Argos, 
a serpent to Sparta, and a fox to Messené. The prophets, on 
being consulted, delivered the import of these mysterious indica- 
tions: the toad, as an animal slow and stationary, «as an evidence 
that the possessor of Argos would not succeed in enterprises beyond 
the limits of his own city; the serpent denoted the aggressive and 
formidable future reserved to Sparta; the fox prognosticated a 
career of wile and deceit to the Messenian, 

Such is the brief account given by Apollodorus of the Return of 
the Herakleids, at which point we pass, as if touched by 
the wand of a magician, from mythical to historical 
Greece. The story bears on the face of it the stamp, 
not of history, but of legend—abridged from one or more of the 
genealogical pocts,? and presenting such an account as they thought 
satisfactory, of the first formation of the great Dorian establish- 


Division of 
the lands of 
Pelopomne- 


Explanatory 
value of 
these legend. 
ary events, 


1 Apollodor. ii, 8, 3. According to démus), that the Lacedemonians gave a 


the account of Pausanias, the beast 
upon which Oxylus rode was a mule 
and had lost one eye (Paus. v. 3, 5). 

2 Herodotus observes, in reference to 
the Lacediemonian account of their first 
two kings in Peloponnésus (Eurysthenés 
and Proklés, the twin sons of Aristo- 


story not in harmony with any of the procts, 
—Aaxedaydvios yap, ὁμολογέοντεν 
οὐδενὶ ποιητῇ, λέγουσιν αὐτὸν ᾽Αρισ- 
τόδημον ... βασιλεύοντα ἀγαγεῖν σφέας 
ἐς ταύτην τὴν χώρην τὴν νῦν ἐκτέαται, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὗ τοὺς ᾿Αριστοδήμον παῖδας (He- 
rodot. vi, 52). 
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ments in Peloponnésus, as well as of the semi-/Etoliag Elis. Its 
incidents are so conceived as to have an explanatory bearing 
on Dorian institutions—upon the ,triple division of tribes, cha- 
racteristic of the Dorians—-upon the origin of the great festival of 
the Karneia at Sparta and other Dorian cities, alleged to be cele- 
brated in expiation of the murder of Karnus—upon the different 
temper and character of the Dorian states among themselves— 
upon the carly alliance of the Dorians with Elis, which con- 
tributed to give ascendency and vogue to the Olympic games— 
upon the reverential dependence of Dorians towards the Delphian 
oracle—and lastly upon the etymology of the name Naupaktus, If 
we possessed the narrative more in detail, we should probably find 
many more examples of colouring of the legendary past suitable to 
the circumstances of the historical present. 

Above all, this legend makes out in favour of the Dorians and 
their kings a mythical title to their Peloponnesian establishments ; 
Argos, Sparta, and Messéné are presented as rightfully belonging, 
aud restored by just retribution, to the children of Héraklés. It 
was to them that Zeus had specially given the territory of Sparta ; 
the Doriang came in as their subjects and auxiliaries. Plato gives 
Mythical, ἃ very different version of the legend, but we find that he 


title of the 


Dorlans to too turns the story in such a manner as to embody 
Pelopound- . . 
sus. a claim of right on the part of the conquerors. Accord- 


ing to him, the Achaans who returned from the capture of Troy, 
found among their fellow-citizens at home—the race which had 
grown up during their absence—an aversion to re-admit them: 
after a fruitless endeavour to make good their rights, they were at 
last expelled, but not without much contest and bloodshed. A 
leader named. Dorieus collected all these exiles into one body, and 
from him they received the name of Dorians instead of Achzans ; 
then marching back under the conduct of the [erakleids into Pelo- 


Platomakes ponnésus, they recovered by force the possessions from 
out a differ . . 

ent tive tor which they had been shut out, ‘and constituted the three 
the same 


purpe. Dorian establishments under the separate Lerakleid 
brothers, at Argos, Sparta, and Messtné. These three fraternal 


' Tyrtwus, ragm.— Argos and Pylus (Pyth. v. 95). 
Tsokratés (Or, vi. Archidiamns, p. 120) 
makes out a good title by a different line 
of mythical reasoning. There seem to 
_ have been also stories, containing mythi- 
: cal reasons why the Herakleids did nut 
Ina similar mannér Pindar says that | acquire possession of Arcadia (Polyan. 
Apollo had planted-tho sons of Héraklés, | i, 7). 
jointly with those of Agimius, at Sparta, | 


Αὐτὸς yap Κρονίων, καλλιστεφάνου πόσις ἽΠρας, 
Ζεὺς Ἡρακλείδαις τήδε δέδωκε πόλιν" 

Οἵσιν ἅμα, προλιπόντες ᾿Ἐρμίνεον ἠνεμόεντα, 
Εὐρεῖαν {Ἰέλοπος νῆσον ἀφικόμεθα. 
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dynasties were founded upon a scheme of intimate union and sworn 
alliance one with the other, for the purpose of resisting any attack 
which might be made upon them from Asia,’ either by the re- 
maining ‘Trojans or by their allies. Such is the story as Plato 
believed it; materially different in the incidents related, yet analo- 
gous in mythical feeling, and embodying alike the idea of a rightful 
reconquest. Moreover the two accounts agree in representing both 
the entire conquest and the triple division of Dorian Peloponnésus 
as begun and completed in one and the same enterprise,—so as to 
constitute one single event, which Plato would probably have called 
the Return of the Achaans, but which was commonly known as the 
Return of the Herakleids. Though this is both inadmissible and 
inconsistent with other statements which approach close to {he 
historical times, yet it bears every mark of being the primitive 
view originally presented by the genealogical poets, ‘The broad 
way in which the incidents are grouped together, was at once easy 
for the imagination to follow and impressive to the feelings. 

The existence of one Jegendary account must never be under- 
stood as excluding the probability of other accounts, current at the 
same time, but ingonsistent with it; and many such thre were as 
to the first establishment of the Peloponnesian Dorians. In the 
narrative which 1 have given from Apollodorus, conceived appa- 
rently under the influence of Dorian feelings, ‘Tisamenus is stated 
to have been slain in the invasion. But according to another nar- 
rative, which seems to have found favour with the Other te- 


gends re- 


historical Achwans on the north coast of Peloponnésus, specting the | 
Tisamenus, though expelled by the invaders from his. ‘Tisunenus, 

kingdom of Sparta or Argos, was not slain: he was allowed to 
retire under agreement, together with a certain portion of his sub? 
jects, and he directed his steps towards the coast of Pcloponnésus 
south of the Corinthian Gulf, then occupied by the Tonians. ΛΒ 
there were relations, not only of friendship, but of kindred origin, 
between Ionians and Achwans (the eponymous heroes én and 
Acheus pass for brothers, both sons of Xuthus), Tisamenus solicited 
from the [onians admission for himself and his fellow-fugitives into 
their territory. The leading Ionians declining this request, under 
tlie apprehension that Tisamenus might be chosen as sovereign over 
the whole, the latter accomplished his object by force. After a 
vehement struggle, the lonians were vanquished and put to flight, 
aud Tisamenus thus acquired possession of Heliké, as well as of the 


' Plato, Legg, iii, 6-7. pp. 682-036, | 
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northern coast of the peninsula, westward from Sikyén; which 
coast continued to be occupied by the Achzans, and received 
its name from them, throughout all the historical times. The 
Ionians retired to Attica, many of them taking part in what is 
called the Tonic emigration to the coast of Asia Minor, which fol- 
lowed shortly after. Pausanias indeed tells us that Tisamenus, 
having gained a decisive victory over the Tonians, fell in the 
engagement,’ and did not himself live to occupy the country of 
which his troops remained masters. But this story of the death of 
‘Tisamenus seems to arise from a desire on the part of Pausanias 
to blend together into one narrative two discrepant legends ; at 
least the historical Achaans in later times continued to regard 
Tjsamenus himself as having lived and reigned in their territory, 
and as having left a regal dynasty which lasted down to Ogygés,” 
after whom it was exchanged for a popular government.’ 

The conquest of Témenus, the cldest of the three Ierakleids, 
originally comprehended only Argos and its neighbourhood : it 
was from thence that Troezen, Epidaurus, Aigina, Sikyén, and 
Phiius were successively occupied by Dorians, the sons and son-in- 
law of ‘Téfienus—Déiphontés, Phalkés, and Keisus—being the 
ἜΤ leaders under whom this was accomplished.* At Sparta 
of Argos, the success of the Dorians was furthered by the treason 


Sparta, and 


Mossénia by of aman named Philonomus, who received as recom- 
he Dorians. 


pense the neighbouring town and territory of Amykle? 
Messénia is said to have submitted without resistance to the domi- 
nion of the Herakleid Kresphontés, who established his residence 
at Stenyklarus: the Pylian Melanthus, then ruler of the country 
and representative of the great mythical lineage of Néleus and 
Nestor, withdrew with his houschold gods and with a portion of his 
subjects to Attica.’ 
The only Dorian establishment in the peninsula not directly 
connected with the triple partition is Corinth, which is said to 
have been Dorised somewhat later and under another leader, 


1 Pausan, vii. 1-3, rus embodied in his work a narrative in 
2 Polyb. ii. 45; iv. 1. Strabo, viii, | considerable detail of this grand event 
p. 383-384, ‘This Tisamenus derives his | of Grecian legend,—the Return of the 
namo from the memorable act of revenge Herakleids,—with which he professed 
ascribed to his father Orestés. So in | to commence his consecutive history : 
the legend of the Siege of Thebes, Ther- | from what sources he borrowed we do 
sander, as one of the Epigoni, avenged | not know. 
his father Polynikés: the son of Ther-| 4 Strabo, viii, p. 389. Pausan. ii. 
sander was also called Zisaacnus (Hero- | 6, 2 ; 12, 1, 
dot. iv. 149), Compare Ὁ, Miiller, ὁ Conén, Narr. 36 ; Strabo, viii. p. 365. 
Dorians, i. p. 69, note 9, Eng. Trans. ὁ Strabo, viii, p, 359; Conédn, Narr. 
3 Diodér.iv.1, The historian Epho- | 39. 
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though still a Herakleid. 
the fourth generation, but not through ‘Hyllne bal ne Paty 
(as already mentioned) of the murder of Karnus the prophet at the 
camp of Naupaktus, for which he had been banished and Doriane at 
remained in exile for ten years; his son deriving the ales. 
name of Alétés from the long wanderings endured by the father. 
At the head of a body of Doran Alétés attacked Corinth: he 
pitched his camp on the Solygeian eminence near the city, and 
harassed the inhabitants with constant warfare until he compelled 
them to surrender. Even in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
the Corinthians professed to identify the hill on which the camp of 
these assailants had been placed. The great mythical dynasty of 
the Sisyphids was expelled, and Alétés became ruler and Cskist. of 
the Dorian city ; many of the inhabitants however, A¢olic or lonic, 
departed. 

The settlement of Oxylus and his A“tulians in Elis is said by 
some to have been accomplished with very little opposition ; the 
leader professing himself to be descended from A€tolus, who had 
been in a previous age banished from Elis into “tolia, and the 
two people, Epeians and JE tolians, acknowledging a kindred origin 
one with the other? At first indeed, according to Epho- ἜΠΗ 
rus, the Epeians appeared in arms, slctommiued to repel the Reolians 
the intruders, but at length it was agreed on both sides ~~ 
to abide the issue of a single combat. Degmenv:, the champion 
of the Epeians, confided in the long shot of his bow and arrow ; 
bat the Astolian Pyrechmés came provided with his sling,—a 
weapon then unknown and recently invented by the /¥tolians,— 
the range of which was yet Jonger than that of the bow of his 
enemy: he thus killed Degmenus, and secured the victory to 
Oxylus and his followers. According to one statement the Epcians 
were expelled; according to another they fraternised amicably 
with the new-comers. Whatever may be the truth as to this 
matter, it is certain that their name is from this moment lost, 
and that they never reappear among the historical elements of 
Greece :3 we hear from this time forward only of Eleians, said to 
be of Atolian descent.‘ 

‘ Thucyd. iv. 43. Schol. Pindar. | 3 Strabo, viii. p, 358; Pausan. v. 4, J. 


Olymp. xiii. 17; and Nem. vii. 155, ; One of the six towns in Triphylia men- 
Conén, Narrat. 26, Ephor. ap, Strab. tioned by Herodotus is called "Ἔπειον 


Vili. p. 389, : (Herodot. iv. 149). 

Thucydidés calls the ante-Dorian in- 4“ Herodot. viii, 73; Pausan, v. t. 2 
habitants of Corinth Aolians ; Conon | Hekatieus affirmed that the Epeians 
calls them Tonians. ‘were completely alien to the Eleians ; 


* Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. p. 463. Strabo does not scem to have been able 
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One most important privilege was connected with the possession 
Ἢ of the Eleian territory by Oxylus, coupled with his claim 

ights of the ἢ ς i ᾿ Β 
Flelans to on the gratitude of the Dorian kings. The Eleians ac- 
superintend 7 eee . . . 
the Olympic quired the administration of the temple at Olympia, which 
ae the Achzans are said to have possessed before them ; and 
in consideration of this sacred function, which subsequently ripened 
into the celebration of the great Olympic games, their territory 
was solemnly pronounced to be inviolable. Such was the state- 
ment of Ephorus:' we find, in this case as in so many others, that 
the return of the Herakleids is made to supply a legendary basis 
for the historical state of things in Peloponnésus. 

It was the practice of the great Attic tragedians, with rare ex- 
Family of — ceptions, to select the subjects of their composition from 


Tomenus 7 Φ Se eee 
@and kres- — the heroic or legendary world. Euripidés had composed 


phontas 


lowest in the three dramas, now lost, on the adventures of Témenus 


serics of 


subjects for with his daughter Hyrnethd and his son-in-law Déi- 
the Hervic A ys Β A 

drama, phontés—on the family misfortunes of Kresphontés and 
Meropé—and on the successful valour of Archelaus the son of 
Témenus in Macedonia, where he was alleged to have first begun 
the dynasty of the Temenid kings. Of these subjects the first 
and second were eminently tragical, and the third, relating to 
Archelaus, appears to have been undertaken by Euripidés in com- 
pliment to his contemporary sovercign and patron, Archelaus king 
of Macedonia: we are even told that those exploits which the usual 
version of the legend ascribed to Témenus, were reported in the 
drama of Euripidés to have been performed by Archelaus his son? 
Of all the heroes, touched upon by the three Attic tragedians, 
these Dorian Herakleids stand lowest in the descending genealo- 
gical series—one mark amongst others that we are approaching 
the ground of genuine history. 

Though the name Achaans, as denoting a people, is hencefor- 
ward confined to the North-Peloponnesian territory specially called 
Achaia, and to the inhabitants of Achwa Phthidtis, north of Mount 
Qta—and though the great Peloponnesian states always seem to 


to satisfy himself cither of theaflirmative πράξεις, 
or negative (Hekatiwus, Fr, 348, ed. Compare the Fragments of the Τη- 
Didot ; Strabo, viii. p. S41). _ μένιδαι, ᾿Αρχέλαος, and Κρεσφόντης, in 
t Kphorus ap. Strab. viii. p.358, The | Dindorf’s edition of Euripidés, with the 
tale of the inhabitants of Pisa, tho terri- ; illustrative remark#*of Welcker, Grie- 
tory more immediately bordering upon | chische Tragidien, pp. 697, 708, 828. 
Olympia, was very different from this, | ‘The Prologue of the Archelaus seems 
Agatharchides ap. Photium, Sect.) to have gone through the whole series 
250, p. 1332, Οὐδ᾽ Εὐριπίδου κατηγορῶ, | of the Herakleidan lineage, from Aigyptus 
τῷ ᾿Αρχελάῳ περιτεθεικότος τὰς Τημένου , and Danaus downwards, 
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have prided themselves on the title of Dorians—yet we find the 
kings of Sparta, even in the historical age, taking pains to appro- 
priate to themselves the mythical glories of the Achawans, and to 
sect themselves forth as the representatives of Agamemnon and 
Orestés. The Spartan king Kleomenés even went so far pretence of 

as to disavow formally any Dorian parentage ; for when ghnerel 


Spartan 
the priestess at Athens refused to permit him to sacrifice 413° 


Achwan 

in the temple of Athéné, on the plea that it was peremp- °Tsi"- 
torily closed to all Dorians, he replicd—* I am no Dorian, but an 
Achwan.”! Not only did the Spartan envoy, before Gelén of 
Syracuse, connect the indefeasible title of his country to the su- 
preme command of the Grecian military force, with the ancient 
name and lofty prerogatives of Agamemndén?—but in farther pur- 
suance of the saine feeling, the Spartans are said to have carried® 
to Sparta both the Tania of Orestes from Tegea, and those of 
Tisamenus from ΠΟΙ ΚΟ, at the injunction of the Delphian oracle. 
There is also a story that Oxylus in Elis was directed by the same 
oracle to invite into his country an Achwan, as Cckist, conjointly 
with himself; and that he called in Agorius, the great-grandson of 
Orestés, from Heliké, with a small number of Achwans: who joined 
hint The Doriaus themselves, being singularly poor in native 
legends, endeavoured, not unnaturally, to decorate themselves 
with those legendary ornaments which the Achwans possessed in 
abundance. 

As a consequence of the Dorian establishments in Peloponnésus, 
several migrations of the pre-existing inhabitants are Hougrationa 


rom Pelos 


represented ag taking place. 1. The Epeians of [lis ponnésus 


consequent 


are either expelled, or merged in the new-comers under on the 
Doran oceu- 


Oxylus, and lose their separate name. 2. The Pylians, pation — 

together with the great heroic family of Neleus and his Pyttann, 

son Nestor, who preside over them, give place to the tutans.” 

Dorian establishment of Messénia, and retire to Athens, where 
their leader Melanthus becomes king: a large portion of them 
take part in the subsequent lonic emigration. 3. A portion of 
the Achzans, under Penthilus, and other descendants of Orestés, 
leave Peloponnésus, and form what is called the Aolic Emigra- 
tion, to Lesbos, the Tréad, and the Gulf of Adramyttium: the 
name A:élians, unknown to Homer and seemingly never applied 
to any separate tribe at all, being introduced to designate a large 
section of the Hellenic name, partly i in Greece Proper and partly 


1 Herodot, v. 72. 3 Herodot. i. 68; Pausan. vii. 1, 3. 
3 Herodot. vii. 159. 4 Pausan, v. 4, 2, 
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in Asia. 4. Another portion of Acheans expel the Ionians from 
Achaia properly so called, in the north of Peloponnésus; the 
Tonians retiring to Attica. 

The Womeric poems describe Achwans, Pylians, and Epeians, 
Jontansin in Peloponnésus, but take no notice of Ionians in the 
Poaenne Northern district of Achaia: on the contrary, the Cata~ 
sus—not | logue in the Iliad distinctly includes this:territory under 
by Homer. the dominions of Agamemnon. Though the Catalogue 
of Homer is not to be regarded as an historical document, fit to be 
called as evidence for the actual state of Peloponnésus at any prior 
time, it certainly seems a better authority than the statements 
advanced by Herodotus and others respecting the occupation of 
northern Peloponnésus by the Ionians, and their expulsion from it 
‘by Tisamenus. In so far as the Uatalogue is to be trusted, it 
negatives the idea of Ionians at Ileliké, and countenances what 
seems in itself a more natural supposition—that the historical 
Acheans in the north part of Peloponnésus are a small undis- 
turbed remnant of the powerful Achwan population once distri- 
buted throughout the peninsula, until it was broken up and par- 
tially expelled by the Dorians. 

The Homeric legends, unquestionably the oldest which we 
possess, are adapted to a population of Achzans, Danaans, and 
Argeians, seemingly without any special and recognised names, 
either aggregate or divisional, other than the name of each sepa- 
rate tribe or kingdom. The Post-Homeric legends are adapted 
to a population classified quite differently—lHellens, distributed 
into Dorians, Ionians, and /Molians. If we knew more of the time 
and circumstances in which these different legends grew up, we 
should probably be able to explain their discrepancy ; but in our 
present ignorance we can only note the fact. 

Whatever difficulty modern criticism may find in regard to the 
Datens. event called “The Return of the Herakleids,’ no doubt 
ifvarits 48 expressed about it even by the best historians of an- 
to there tiquity. ‘Thucydidés accepts it as a single and literal 
raklelds event, having its assignable date, and carrying at one 
blow the acquisition of Peloponnésus, The date of it he fixes as 
eighty years after the capture of Troy. Whether he was the 
original determiner of this epoch, or copied it frog some previous 
author, we do not know. It must have been fixed according to 
some computation of generations, for there were no other means 
accessible—probably by means of the lineage of the Herakleids, 
which, as belonging to the kings of Sparta, constituted the most 
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public and conspicuous thread of connexion between the Grecian 
real and mythical world, and measured the interval between the 
Siege of Troy itsclf and the first recorded Olympiad. Tléraklés 
himself represents the generation before the siege, and his son 
Tlepolemus fights in the besieging army. If we suppose the first 
generation after Héraklés to commence with the beginning of the 
siege, the fourth generation after him will coincide with ils nine- 
tieth year after the same epoch ; and therefore, deducting ten years 
for the duration of the struggle, it will coincide with the cightieth 
year after the capture of the cify ;! thirty years being reckoned for 
a generation. ‘The date assigned by Thueydidés will thus agree 
with the distance in which Témenus, Kresphontés, and Aristo- 
démus stand removed from Heéraklés. ‘The interval of eighty 
years, between the capture of Troy and the Return of the Hera- 
kleids, appears to have been admitted by Apollodérus and Era- 
tosthenés, and some other professed chronologists of antiquity : but 
there were different reckonings which also found more or less of 
support, 


Section T.—Micararion ov TessantaAns AND Basorrans. 


Tn the same passage in which Thueydidés speaks of the Return 
of the Herakleids, he also marks out the date of another event a 
little antecedent, which is alleged to have pow rfully affected the 
condition of Northern Greece. Sixty years after the capture of 
Troy (he tells us) the Berotians were driven by the Thessalians 
from Arné, and migrated into the land then called Kadmeis, but 
now Beotia, wherein there had previously dwelt a section of their 
race, who had contributed the contingent to the Trojan war.” 

Lhe expulsion here mentioned, of the Beeotians from Arné “ by 
the Thessalians,” has been construed, with probability, ‘Thessatians 


move from 


to allude to the immigration of the Thessalians, properly T ἜΝ 
so called, from the Thesprotid in Epirus into Thessaly. saly. 
That the Thessalians had migrated into Thessaly from the 
Thespratid territory, is stated by Herodotus,? though he says 
nothing about time or circumstances. Antiphus and. Pheidippus 
appear in the Homeric Catalogue as commanders of the Grecian 
contingent from the islands of Kés and Karpathus, on the south- 
east coast of Asta Minor: they are sons of Thessalus, who is him- 
self the son of Héraklés. A légend ran, that these two chiefs, in 


' The date of Thucydidés is calculated, μετὰ Ἰλίου ἅλωσιν (i. 13), 
2 Herod. vii, 176. ᾿ 
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Pant I, 
the dispersion which ensued after the victory, had been driven by 
storms into the Ionian Gulf, and cast upon the coast of Epirus, 
where they landed and settled at Ephyré in the Thesprétid.’ It 
was Thessalus, grandson of Pheidippus, who was reported to have 
conducted the Thesprotians across the passes of Pindus into Thes- 
saly, to have conquered the fertile central plain of that country, 
and to have imposed upon it his own name instead of its previous 
denomination Avolis.? 

Whatever we may think of this legend as it stands, the state of 
Nonatettenc Lhessaly during the histofical ages renders it highly pro- 
charweter of bable that the Thessalians, properly so called, were a 
salians. body of immigrant conquerors. They appear always as 
a rude, warlike, violent, and uncivilised race, distinct from their 
neighbours the Achwans, the Magnetes, and the Perrhbians, and 
holding all the three in tributary dependence. These three tribes 
stand to them in a relation analogous to that of the Lacedemonian 
Periceki towards Sparta, while the Penesta, who cultivated their 
lands, are almost an exact parallel of the LUelots. Moreover, the 
low level of taste and intelligence among the Thessalians, as well 
as certain points of their costume, assimilates them more to Mace- 
donians or Epirots than to I[ellens.* Their position in Thessaly is 
in many respects analogous to that of the Spartan Dorians in 
Peloponnésus, and there scems good reason for concluding that 
the former, as well as the latter, were originally victorious invaders, 
though we cannot pretend to determine the time at which the 
invasion took place. ‘The great family of the Aleuads,! and 
probably other ‘Thessalian families besides, were descendants of 
Heéraklés, like the kings of Sparta. 

There are no similar historical grounds, in the case of the 

alleged migration of the Bwotians from Thessaly to 
ae Bweotia, to justify a belief in the main fact of the legend, 
into Boxotla. nor were the different legendary stories in harmony one 
with the other. While the Homeric epic recognises the Baotians 


Beootians— 
their migra- 


1 See tho epigram ascribed to Aristotle i. 
(Aatholog. Grive. t, i. p. 181, ed. Reisk; 
Velleius Patercul. 1, 1). 


2-3; Charax, ap. Stephan. Byz. v. 
Δώριον; Polywn. viii. 44. 
There were several different state- 


The Scholia on Lycophrén (912) give 
a story somewhat different. Ephyré is 
given as the old legendary name of the 
city of Krannon in Thessaly (Kineas, ap. 
Schol. Pindar. Pyth. x. 85), which creates 
the confusion with the Thesprotian 
Ephyré. 

2 Herodot. vii, 176; Velleius Patercul. 


ments, however, about the parentage of 
Thessalus as well as about the name of 
the country (Strabo, ix. p. 443; Stephan. 
Byz. v. Αἱμονία). 
8.326 K. O Miiller, History of the 
Dorians, Introduction, sect. 4, 
4 Pindar, Pyth. x. 2. 
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in Bootia, but not in Thessaly, Thucydidés records a statement 
which he had found of their migration from the latter into the 
former. But in order to escape the necessity of flatly contradicting 
Homer, he inserts the parenthesis that there had been previously 
an outlying fraction of Bootians in Beotia at the time of the 
Trojan war,' from whom the troops who served with Agamemnon 
were drawn. Nevertheless, the discrepancy with the Iliad, though 
less strikingly obvious, i is not removed, inasmuch as the Catalocue 
is unusually copious in enumerating the contingents from Thessaly, 
without once mentioning Berotians. Homer distinguishes Orcho- 
menus from Beeotia, and he does not specially notice ‘Thébes in 
the Catalogue: in other respects his enumeration of the towns 
coincides pretty well with the ground historically known afterwards 
under the name of Bwotia. 

Pausanias gives us a short sketch of the events which he sup- 
poses to have intervened in this section of Greece between the 
Siege of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids. Pencledés, the 
leader of the Buotians at the siege, having been slain by Kurypylus 
the son of Telephus, Tisamenus, son of ‘Thersander and grandson 
of Polynikés, acted as their commander both during the remainder® 
of the siege and after their return. Autesion, his son and suc- 
cessor, became subject to the wrath of the a*enging Erinnyes of 
Laius and Gcdipus: the oracle directed him to expatriate, and he 
jeined the Dorians. In his place Damasichthén, -on of Opheltas 
and grandson of Pencleds, became king of the Borotians: he was 
suceceded by Ptolemzeus, who was himself followed by Xanthus. 
A war having broken out at that time between the Athenians and 
Beeotians, Xanthus engaged in single combat with Melanthus son 
of Andropompus, the champion of Attica, and perished by the 
cunning of his opponent. After the death of Xanthus, the Bovo- 
tians passed from kingship to popular government. As Melanthus 
was of the lineage of the Nelcids, and had migrated from Pylus to 
Athens in consequence of the successful establishment of the Dorians 
in Messénia, the ducl with Xanthus must have been of course sub- 
sequent to the Return of the Herakleids. - 

Here then we have a summary of alleged Beeotian history be- 
tween the Siege of Troy and the Return of the [erakleids, pyscrepant 
in which no mention is made of the immigration of the Sito 
mass of Bwotians from Thessaly, and seemingly no pos- **°4#"* 
sibility left of fitting in so great and capital an incident. The 


1 Thueyd. i. 12. ἦν δὲ αὑτῶν καὶ ἀπο- καὶ ἐς Ἴλιον ἐστράτευσαν. 


δασμὸς πρότερον ἐν τῇ γῇ ταύτῃ ἀφ' ὧν 3 Pausan. ix. 5, 8. 
VOL. 1. 28 
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legends followed by Pausanias are at variance with those adopted 
by Thucydidés, but they harmonise much better with Homer. 

So deservedly high is the authority of Thucydidés, that the 
migration here distinctly announced: by him is commonly set down 
as an ascertaincd datum, historically as well as chronologically. 
But on this occasion it can be shown that he only followed one 
amongst a, variety of discrepant legends, none of which there were 
any meaus of verifying. 

_ Pausanias recognised a migration of the Bocotians from Thes- 
saly, in’early times anterior to the Trojan war;! and the account 
of Ephorus, as given by Strabo, professed to record a serics of 
changes in the occupants of the country :—first, the non-[ellenic 
Aones and Temmikes, Leleges and Ilyantes ; next, the Kadmeians, 
who, after the second siege of Thébes by the Epigoni, were-expelled 
by the Thracians and Pelasgians, and retired into Thessaly, where 
they joined in communion with the inhabitants of Arné,—the 
whole aggregate being called Boootians. After the ‘Trojan war, 
and about the time of the Aolic emigration, these Boootians 
returned from Thessaly and reconquered Bocotia, driving out the 
’Thracians and Pelasgians,—the former retiring to Parnassus, the 
latter to Attica. It was on this occasion (he says) that the Minyx 
of Orchomenus were subdued, and forcibly incorporated with the 
BReeotians. Ephorus scems to have followed in the main the same 
narrative as Thucydidés, about the movement of the Boeotians out 
of Thessaly ; coupling it however with several details current as 
explanatory of proverbs and customs.? 
,. The only fact which we make out, independent of these legends, 


- 


Rmoittes 18, that there existed certain homonymies and certain 
Beet a affinities of religious worship, between parts of Beeotia 
Thessaly; aud parts of Thessaly, which appear to indicate a kindred 
race. 


A town named Arné,’ similar in name to the Thessalian,’ 
was enumcrated in the Boootian Catalogue of Homer, and anti- 
quaries identified it sémetimes with the historical town Charoneia,‘ 


1 Pausan, x. 8,3. “ἡ 


quence of the absence of so τὴ f 
5 Ephor. Fragm. 30, ed. Marx. ; any, Ὁ 


Strabo, ix. p. 401-402, The story of 
the Boootians at Arné in Polywnus (1, 12) 
probally comes from Ephorus. wf 
Diodérus (xix. 53) gives a summary 
of the legendary history of Thébes from 
Deukalion downwards : he tells us that 
the Boootians were expelled from their 
country, and obliged to retire into Thes- 
aaly during the Trojgn war, in conse‘ 


their brave warriors at Troy; they did 
not find their’ way back into Bootia 
until the fourth generation. Ὁ 

3 Stephan. Byz, v. “Apyn, makes the 
Thessalian Arné an ἄποικος of the Ba- 
otian.* Ὡς 

4 Homer, Tlidd, ii, ; Strabo, ix. p. ' 
413; Pausan. ix. 40, 3. Some of the 
families at Chwroneia, even during the 
time of the Roman dominion in Greece, 
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sometimes with Akraphium. Moreover there was near the Boo- 
tian Koréneia a river named Kuarius or Koralius, and a venerable 
temple dedicated to the Itonian Athéné, in the sacred ground of 
which the Pambeeotia, or public council of the Boeotian name, was 
held ; there was also a temple and a river of similar denomination 
in Thessaly, near o a town called Iton or Iténus.!| We may from 
these circumstances presume a certain ancient kindred between the 
population of these regions, and such a circumstance is sufficient to 
explain the generation of legends describing migrations backward 
and forward, whether true or not in point of fact. 

What is most. important to remark is, that the stories of Thucy- 
didés and Ephorus bring us out of the mythical into the Transition 


. . . . . rom my thi- 
historical Ποῖα. Orchomenus is Bovotised, and we hear ea to his 


: torical Boz- 
no more of the onee-powerful Minya: there are no more ota, 
Kadmeians at Thebes, nor Bovotians in Thessaly. The Minyz 
and the Kadmeians disappear in the Ionic emigration, which will 
be presently adverted to. Wistorical Borotia is now constituted, 
apparently in its federative league under the presidency of Thébes, 
just as we find it in the time of the Persian and Peloponnesian , 
wars, 


Secrion TII.—Emicratrions rrom Greeck ΤῸ Astra AND THE IsLAnps 
OF THE ΔΑΝ. 


1. Aorice.—2. Toxtc.—3. Donte, 


To complete the transition of Greece from its mythical to. its 
historical condition, the secession of the races belonging 
to the former must follow upon the introduction of those 
belonging to the latter. This is accomplished by means 
of the Afolic and Ionic migrations. 


Secesston of 
the mythical 
races of 
Greece. 


traced their origin to Peripoltas the 
prophet, who was gaid to have accom- 
panied Opheltas in his invading march 
out of Thessaly (Plutarch, Kimon, c. 1). 
1 Strabo, ix. 411-435 ; Homer, IMad, 
ii. 696; Hekataus, Fr. 33% Didot, ᾿ 
The Fragment from Alkius (cited by 
Strabo, but briefly and with a mutilated 
text) serves only to identify the river 
and the town. = 
Itdénus was said to, be son of Amphi- 
kty-n, and Bocdtus son of Iténus( Pausan. 
ix. J, 1, 34, 1: compare Steph. Byz. v. 
Βοιωτία) by Melanippé. By another 
legendary genoalogy: (probably arising 
after the name Holic had obtaihed foot- 
ing as the class-name for a large section 


of Greeks, but as old as the poet Asius, 
Olympiad 34) the epgnyinous hero 
Bodtus was fastened on to the great 
lineage of Molug, through the paternity 
of the ged Poseidén:either with Mela- 
nippé or with Arné, daughter of Molus 
(Asius, Fr, 8, ed, Diintzer; Strabo, vi. 
p- 265 ; Diodér. v. 67 ; Hellanikus ap. 
| Schol. Iliad. ii. 494), Two lost plays of 
Buripidés were founded on the ‘misfor- 
tunes of Melanippé, and her twin chil- 
i dren By Poseiddn—Bxedtus and Aolus 


᾿ (Hygin. Fab. 186; see the Fragments of 


| Μελανίππη Σοφὴ and Μελανίππη Aco- 


heres in Dindorf’s edition, and the in- 
(eer comments of Welcker, Griech, 


Tragid, vol. ii. p. 840-860). 
~2E2. 
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The presiding chiefs of the /Molic emigration are the repre- 
sentatives of the heroic lineage of the Pelopids : those of the Ionic 
emigration belong to the Nelcids; and even in what is called the 
Doric emigration to Théra, the Ctkist Théras is not a Dorian 
but a Kadmeian, the legitimate descendant of CXdipus and 
Kadmus. 

The Jolic, Ionic, and Doric colonics were planted along the 
western coast of Asia Minor, from the coasts of the Propontis 
southward down to Lykia (I shall in a future chapter speak more 
exactly of their boundaries); the /Molic occupying the northern 
portion together with the islands of Leshos and Tenedos; the 
Doric occupying the southernmost, together with the neighbour- 
ing islands of Rhodes and Kos; and the Ionic being planted 
between them, comprehending Chios, Samos, and the Cycladés 
islands. 


1, Moric Emrararion. 


The /Xolic emigration was conducted by the Pelopids: the 
original story seems to have been that Orestés himself 
was at the head of the first batch of colonists, and this 
version of the event is still preserved by Pindar and by 
Tellanikus.' But the more current narratives represented the de- 
scendants of Orestés as chiefs of the expeditions to A¢olis,—his 
illegitimate son Penthilus, by Erigoné daughter of A%gisthus,? 
together with Kchelatus and Gras, the son and grandson of 
Penthilus—also Kleués and Malaus, descendants of Agamemnon 
through another lineage. According to the account given by 
Strabo, Orestés bean the emigration, but died on his route in 
Arcadia ; his son Penthilus, taking the guidance of the emigrants, 
conducted them by the long land-journey through Boootia and 
Thessaly to Thrace ;° from whence Archelaus, son of Penthilus, 
led-them across the Hellespont, and settled at Daskylium on the 
Propontis. Gras, son of Archelaus, crossed over to Lesbos and 
possessed himéelf of the island. Kleués and Malaus, conducting 
another body of Achwans, were longer én their journey, and 
lingered a considerable time near Mount Phrikium in the 


AKolic migra- 
tion under 
the Pelupids. 


1 Pindar, Nem. xi. 
Fragm. 114, ed. Didot, 
Bys. v. I spines: 

* Kinethon ap. Pausan. ii. 18, 5. 


43; Hellanie. 


that the country called Thrace here 
Comp. Stephan, 


means the residence of the Thracians 
near Parnassus; but the length of the 
journey, and the number of years which 


Penthilids existed in Lesbos during the 
historical times (Aristot, Polit. v, 10, 2). 
8 It has sometimes beon supposed 


it took up, are so specially marked, that 
I think Thrace in ita usual and obvious 
sense muat be intended, 
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territory of Lokris ; ultimately however they passed over by sea to 
Asia and took possession of Kymé, south of the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium, the most considerable of all the A€olic cities on the 
continent.' From Lesbos and Kymé, the other less considerable 
{Kolic towns, spreading over the region of Ida as well as the 
‘Trgad, and comprehending the island of Tenedos, are said to have 
derived their origin. 

Though there are many differences in the details, the accounts 
agree in representing these /Wolic settlements as formed by the 
Achzans expatriated from Lacénia under the guidance of the 
dispossessed Pelopids.? We are told that in their journey through 
Bwotia they received considerable reinforcements, and Strabo adds 
that the emigrants started from Aulis, the port from whence Aga- 
memnon departed in the expedition against ‘Troy.? He also 
informs us that they missed their course and experienced many 
losses from nautical ignorance, but we do not know to what 
particular incidents he alludes.‘ 


2, loxic Emieration, 


The Tonic emigration is described as emanating from and 
directed by the Athenians, and connects itself with the previous 
legendary history of Athens, which must therefore be here briefly 
recapitulated, 

The great mythical hero Thésens, of whose nulitary prowess and 
errant exploits we have spoken in a previous chapter, Ionic emi- 


Ἂ - ᾿ ΑΗ: gration— 
was still more memorable in the eyes of the Athenians brates off 
. auf rom the 
as an internal political reformer. He was supposed to legendary 
story Οἱ 
Atheus. 


have performed for them the inestimable service of trans- 
forming Attica out of many states into one. Each déme, or at 
least a great many out of the whole number, had before his time 
enjoyed political independence under its own magistrates and 
assemblies, acknowledging only a federal union with the rest under 
the presidency of Athens. By a mixture of conciliation and force, 
Théseus succeeded in putting down all these separate governments 
and bringing them to unite in one political system centralised at 


1 Strabo, xiii. p. 582.  Hellanikus 
seems to have treated of this delay near 
Mount Phrikium (see Steph. Byz. v. 
Φρίκιον). In another account (xiii. p. 
621), probably copied from the Ky- 
mean Ephorus, Strabo connects the 
establishments of this colony with the 
sequel of the Trojan war: the Pelas- 
gians, the occupants of the territory, 


who had been the allies of Priam, were 
weakened by the defeat which they had 
sustained, and unable to resist the im- 
migrants. 

2 Velleius Paterenl. i. 4; compare 
Antikleidés ap. Athena. xi. c. 3; Pau- 
sanias, iii, 2, 1. 

8 Strabo, ix. p. 401. 

4 Strabo, i. p. 10. 
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Φ 

Athens. Ile is said to have established a constitutional govern- 
ment, retaining for himself a defined power as king or president, 
aud distributing the people into three classes: Eupatride, a sort 
of sacerdotal noblesse ; Geémori and Demiurgi, husbandmen and 
artisans.! Iaving brought these important changes into efficient 
working, he commemorated them for his posterity by introdugng 
solemn and appropriate festivals. In confirmation of the dominion 
of Athens over the Megarid territory, he is said farther to have 
erected a pillar at the extremity of the latter towards the Isthmus, 
marleing the boundary between Peloponnésus and [énia. 

But a revolution so extensive was not consummated without 
Theseus anq creating much discontent. Menestheus, the rival of 
Menestheus. ‘Théseus,—the first specimen, as we are told, of an artful 
demagogue,—took advantage of this feeling to assail and under- 
mine him. Théseus had quitted Attica to accompany and assist 
his friend Peirithéus in his journey down to the under-world, 
in order to carry off the goddess Persephoné,—or (as those who 
were critical in legendary story preferred recounting) in a journey 
to the residence of Aidéneus, king of the Molossians in Epirus, to 
carry off his daughter. In this enterprise Peirithéus perished, 
while Théseus was cast into prison, from whence he was only 
liberated by the intercession of [éraklés. It was during his tem- 
porary absence that the Tyndarids Castor and Pollux invaded 
Attica for the purpose of recovering their sister Helen, whom 
Théscus had at a former period taken away from Sparta and -depo- 
sited at Aphidne ; and the partisans of Menestheus took advan- 
tage both of the absence of Théseus and of the calamity which his 
licentiousness had brought upon the country, to ruin his popularity 
with the people. When he returned he found them no longer dis- 
posed to endure his dominion, or to continue to him the honours 
which their previous feelings of gratitude had conferred. Having 
therefore placed his sons under the protection of Elephenér in 
Kuboea, he sought an asylum with Lykomédés prince of Scyros, 
from whom however he received nothing but an insidiqus welcome 
and a traitorous death.? : 

Menestheus, succeeding to the honours of the expatriated hero, 
commanded the Athenian troops at the siege of Troy. But though 
he survived the capture, he never returned to Athens—different 
stories being related of the place where he and his companions 
settled. During this interval the feelings of the Athenians having 


1 Plutarch, Theseus, ον 24, 25, 26. * Plutarch, Théseus, ¢, 34-35. 
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changed, they restored the sons of Théseus, who had served at 
Troy under Elephendr and had returned unhurt, to the jestoration 
station and functions of their father. The Theseids De~ of {eters 
mophodn, Oxyntas, Apheidas, and Thymortés, had succes- (0% ping. 
sively filled this post for the space of about sixty years,! &™ 
when the Dorian invaders of Peloponnésus (as has been before re- 
lated) compelled Melanthus and the Neleid family to abandon their 
kingdom of Pylus. The refugees found shelter at Athens, where 
a fortunate adventure soon raised Melanthus to the throne. A war 
breaking out between the Athenians and Bwotians respecting the 
boundary tract of (ποῦ, the Borotian king Xanthus challenged 
Thymoctés to single combat: the latter declining to accept it, 
Melanthus not only stood forward in his place, but practised a 
cunning stratagem with such success as to kill his adversary. 
He was forthwith chosen king, ‘Thymactés being constrained to 
resign.” Η 

Melanthus and his son Kodrus reigned for nearly sixty years, 
during which time large%bodies of fugitives, escaping ἘΝ 
from the recent invaders throughout Greece, were dinplnced by 
harboured by ‘the Athenians: so that Attica became  Melanthns 

- ἷ aud Kodrus. 

populous enough to excite the alarm and jealousy of the 
Peloponnesian Dorians. A powerful Dorian force, under the com- 
mand of Alétés from Corinth and Althamencs from Argos, were 
accordingly despatched to invade the Atheniau territory, in which 
the Delphian oracle promised them success, provided they abstained 
from injuring the person of Kodrus. Strict orders were given to 
the Dorian army that Kodrus should be preserved unhurt ; but the 
oracle had become known among the Athenians,® and the generous 
prince determined to bring death upon hinself as a means of salva- 
tion to his country. Assuming the disguise of a peasant, he 
intentionally provoked a quarrel with some of the Dorian troops, 


' Eusebius, Chronic. Can. p. 228-229, | have been derived from the stratagem of 
ed. Scaliger ; Pausan. ii, 18, 7. Melanthus, described in Conon, (Narrat. 
? Ephorasp, Harpucration v.’Awa- | 59) and Polywnus (i, 19). The whole 
τούρια:-- Ἔφορος ἐν δευτέρῳ, ὡς διὰ τὴν | derivation is fanciful and erroneous, 
ὑπὲρ τῶν ὁρίων ἀπάτην γενομένην, ὅτι and the story ix a curious specimen of 
moAcnadvtav ᾿Αθηναίων πρὸς Βοιωτοὺς ὑπὲρ | legend growing out of etymology. 
τῆς τῶν Μελαινῶν χώρας, MéAavOos 6 τῶν 3. The orator Lykurgus, in his eulo- 
᾿Αθηναίων βασιλεὺς Ἐάνθον τὸν Θηβαῖον gium on Kudrus, mentions a Delphian 
povopaxay ἀπέκτεινεν. Compare Strabo, citizen named Kleomantis who seeretly 
pds communicated the oracle te the Athe- 
Ephorus derives the term ᾿Απατούρια nians, and was rewarded by them for 
from the words signifying a trick with doing so with σίτησις. ἐν Πρυτανείῳ 
reference to the boundaries, and assnmes (Lycurg. cont, Leverat. ον 2), 
the name of this great lonic festival to 
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who slew him without suspecting his real character. No sooner 
was this event known, than the Dorian leaders, despairing of suc- 
cess, abandoned their enterprise and evacuated the country.’ In 
retiring, however, they retained possession of Megara, where they 
established permanent settlers, and which became from this 
moment Dorian,—seemingly at first a dependency of Corinth, 
though it afterwards acquired its freedom and became an autono- 
mous community.? This memorable act of devoted patriotism, 
analogous to that of the daughters of Erechtheus at Athens, and of 
Meneckeus at Thébes, entitled Kodrus to be ranked among the 
most splendid characters in Grecian legend. 

Kodrus is numbered as the last king of Athens: his descendants 
Devotionana Were styled Archons, but they held that dignity for life 
death of | —a practice which prevailed during a long course of 
more kings years afterwards. Medon and Neileus, his two sons, 
Pirie aving quarrelled about ,the succession, the Delphian 
oracle decided in favour of the former ; upon which the latter, 
affronted at the preference, resolved uffon secking a new home’ 
Quarretof There were at this moment many dispossessed sections of 


ira δι Grecks, and an adventitious population accumulated in 
of Nellews. Attica, who were anxious for settlements beyond sea. 
The expeditions which now sct forth to cross the Aegean, chiefly 
under the conduct of members of the Kodrid family, composed 
collectively the memorable Ionic Emigration, of which the Ionians, 
recently expelled from Peloponnésus, formed a part, but, as it 
would seem, only a small part; for we hear of many quite distinct 
races, some renowned in legend, who withdraw from Greece 
amidst this assemblage of colonists. The Kadmeians, the Minyx 
of Orchomenus, the Abantés of Euboa, the Dryopes; the Molossi, 
the Phokians, the Boeotians, the Arcadian Pelasgians, and even the 
Dorians of Epidaurus—are represented as furnishing each a pro- 
Piterent portion of the crews of these emigrant vessels.4 Nor 
fished Were the results unworthy of 80 mighty a confluence of 
πρῶ different races. Not only the Cyclades islands in the 
oni. Aigean, but the great islands of Samos and Chios near 
the Asiatic coast, and ten different cities on the coast of Asia 

' Pherekydés, Fragm, 110, ed. Didot; 4 Herodot. i. 146; Pausan, vii. 2, 
Vell. Paterc. i. 2; Conon, Nar. 26; 3, 4, Isokratés extols his Athenian 
Polywn. i. c. 18. ancestors for having provided, by means 

Hellanikus traced the genealogy of of this emigration, settlements for so 
Kodrus, through ten generations, up to large a number of distressed and poor 
Deukalién (Fragment 10, ed. Didot), Greeks at the expense of Barbarians (Or. 


5. Strabo, xiv, p. 653, xii, Panathenaic. p. 241). 
3 Pausan. vii. 2, 1. 
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Minor, from Milétus on the south to Phokwa in the north, were 
founded, and all adopted the Ionic name. Athens was the metro- 
polis or mother city of all of them: Androklus and Neileus, the 
Cikists of Ephesus and Milétus, and probably other Cckists also, 
started from the Prytaneium at Athens,! with those solemnities, 
religious and political, which usually marked the departure of a 
swarm of Grecian colonists. 

Other mythical families, besides the heroic lincaye of Néleus and 
Nestor, as represented by the sons of Kodrus, took a leading part 
in the expedition. Ierodotus mentions Lykian chiefs, descendants 
from Glaukus son of Iippolochus, and Pausanias tells us of Phi- 
l6tas descendant of Peneleés, who went at the head of a body of 
Thebans : both Glaukus and Peneleds are commemorated in the 
Iliad? And it is a remarkable fact mentioned by Pausanias 
(though we do not know on what authority), that the inhabitants 
of Phokaa—which was the northernmost city of Idénia on the 
borders of Afolis, and one of the last founded—consisting mostly 
of Phokian colonists under’ the conduct of the Athenians Philogenés 
and Damon, were not admitted into the Pan-Jonic Amphiktyony 
until they consented to choose for themselves chiefs of the Kodrid 
funily.* Proklés, the chief who conducted the Ionic emigrants 
from Kpidaurus to Samos, was said to be of the lineage of Ién son 
of Xuthus.* 

Of the twelve Tonic states constituting the Pan-Ionic Am- 
phiktyony—some of them among the greatest cities in Hellas—I 
shall say no more at present, as 1 have to treat of them again when 
I come upon historical ground. 


2. Doric EmicraTions, 


The Aolic and Ionic emigrations are thus both presented to us 
as direct consequences of the event called the Return of Dorian κυν, 
the Herakleids: and in ike manner the formation of the Asia. 
Dorian Hexapolis in the south-western corner of Asia Minor : 
Kos, Knidus, Halicarnassus and Rhodes, with its three separate 
cities, as well as the Dorian establishments in Kréte, Melos, and 
Théra, are all traced more or less directly to the same great 
revolution: 

Théra, more especially, has its root in the legendary world. Its 
CEkist was Théras, a descendant of the heroic lincage of (Edipus 

1 Herodot. i. 146; vii. 95; viii. 46. 2 Herodot, i. 147; Pausan, vii. 2, 7. 


Vellci. Patere. i. 4. "Pherekydés, Frag. 3 Pausan. vii. 2, 2; vii. 3, 4. 
111, ed. Didot. 4. Pausan. vii. 4, 3. 
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and Kadmus, and maternal uncle of the young kings of Sparta, 
Eurysthenés and Proklés, during whose minority he had exercised 
the regency. On their coming of age his functions were at an 
end; but being unable to endure a private station, he 
determined to put himself at the head of a body of emi- 
grants. Many came forward to join him, and the expedition was 
further reinforced by a body of interlopers, belonging: to the 
Minyz, of whom the Lacedemonians were anxious to get rid. 
These Minye had arrived in Laconia, not long before, from the 
island of Lémnos, out of which they had been expelled by the 
Pelasgian fugitives from Attica. They landed without asking per- 
mission, took up their abode and began to “light their fires” on 
Mount Taygetus. When the Lacedamonians sent to ask who 
they were and wherefore they had come, the Minyz replied that 
they were sons of the Argenauts who had landed at Lemnos, and 
that being expelled from their own homes, they thought themselves 
entitled to solicit an asylum in the territory of their fathers: they 
asked, withal, to be admitted to share both the lands and the 
honours of the state. The Lacedamonians granted the request, 
chiefly on the ground of a common ancestry—their own great 
heroes, the Tyndarids, having been enrolled in the crew of the 
Argé: the Minyz were then introduced as citizens into the tribes, 
received lots of land, and began to intermarry with the pre-existing 
Legend ot families. It was not long, however, before they became 
wey? insolent: theydemanded a share in the kingdom (which was 
nee, the'venerated privilege of the Herakleids), and so grossly 
misconducted themselves in other ways, that the Lacedamonians 
resolved to put them to death, and began by casting them into 
prison. While the Minye were thus confined, their wives, Spartans 
by birth and many of them daughters of the principal men, 
solicited permission to go in and see them: leave being granted, 
they made use of the interview to change clothes with their 
husbands, who thus escaped and fled again to Mount Taygetus. 
The greater number of them quitted Laconia, and marched to 
Triphylia in the western regions of Peloponnésus, from whence 
they expelled the Paroreate and the Kaukones, and founded six 
towns of their own, of which Lepreum was the chief. A certain 
proportion, however, by permission of the Lacedemonians, joined 
Théras and departed with him to the island of Kallisté, then 
possessed by Phoonician inhabitants who were descended from the 
kinsmen and companions of Kadmus, and who had been left there 
by that prince, when he came forth in search of Eurdpa, eight 


Théra, 
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generations preceding. Arriving thus among men of kindred 
lineage with himsclf, Théras met with a fraternal reception, and 
the island derived from him the name, under which it is historically 
known, of Théra.! 

Such is the foundation-legend of Théra, believed both by the 
Lacedemonians and by the Therzans, and interesting as Minyee in 
it brings before us, characteristically as well as vividly, ‘Pb! 
the persons and feelings of the mythical world—the Argonauts, 
with the Tyndarids as their companions and Minyz as their chil- 
dren. In Lepreum, as in the other towns of Triphylia, the descent 
from the Minyx of old seems tu have been believed in the histo- 
rical times, and the mention of the river Minyéius in those regions 
by Homer tended to confirm it.2 But people were not unanimous 
as to the legend by which that descent should be made out; 
while some adopted the story just cited from Herodotus, others 
imagined that Chloris, who had come from the Minyeian town of 
Orchomenus as the wife of Néleus to Pylus, had brought with her 
a body of her countrymen? 

These Minyz from Lemnos and Imbros appear again as portions 
of another narrative respecting the settlement of the colony of 
Mélos. It has already been mentioned, that when the Merakleids 
and the Dorians invaded Lacénia, Philonomus, an Achean, treach- 
erously betrayed to them the country, for which he received as his 
recompense the territory of Amyklx. Ie is said to have peopled 
this territory by introducing detachments of Minyew from Lemnos 
and Imbros, who in the third generation after the return of the 
Hferakleids, became so discontented and mutinous, that the Lace- 
dzmonians resolved to send them eut of the country as emigrants, 
under their chiefs Polis and Delphu&. Taking the direction of 
Kréte, they stopped in their way to land a portion of Migrations ot 
their colonists on the island of Mélos, which remained Krée. 
throughout the historical times a faithful and attached colony of 


1 Herodot, iv, 145-149; Valer. Maxim. 
iv.c.6 5 Polywn. vii. 49, who however 
gives the narrative differently dy men- 
tioning “ Tyrrhenians from Lemnos 
aiding Sparta during the Helotic war :” 
another narrative in his collection (viii. 
71), though imperfectly preserved, 
seems to approach more closely to 
Herodotus. 

2 Homer, Niad, xi. 721. 

3 Strabo, viii, p. 347. Μ, Raoul 
Rochette, who treats the Icgends for 
the most part as if they were 80 much 


authentic history, is much displeased | 


with Strabo for adinitting this diversity of 
stories (Histoire des Colonies Greeques, 
t. ili. ch. 7, p. 54)—‘ Apres des details 
si clairs et si positifs, comment est-il 
possible que ce méme Strabon, boulever- 
sant toute la chrunvlogie, fasse arriver 
les Minyens dans la Triphylic sous la 
conduite de Chloris, mére de Nestor ?” 
The story which M. Maoul Rochette 
thus puts aside is quite equal in point 
of credibility to that which he accepts : 
in fact no measure of credibility can be 


applied, 
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Lacedemén.' On arriving in Kréte, they are said to have settled 
at the town of Gortyn. We find, moreover, that other Dorian 
establishments, cither from Lacedemén or Argos, were’ formed in 
Kréte, and Lyktos in particular is noticed, not only as a colowy of 
Sparta, but as distinguished for the analogy of its laws and 
@ustoms? It is even said that Kréte, immediately after the Trojan 
war, had been visited by the wrath of the gods, and depopulated 
by famine and pestilence, and that in the third generation after- 
wards, so great was the influx of immigrants, that the entire popu- 
lation of the island was renewed with the exception of the eteo- 
krétes at Polichna: and Prasus.? 

There were Dorians in Kréte in the time of the Odyssey : 
TIomer mentions different languages and different races of men, 
Eteokrétes, Kydénes, Dorians, Achewans, and Pelasgians, as all 
co-existing in the island, which he describes to be populous, and 
to contain ninety cities. A legend given by Andrén, based seem- 
ingly upon the statement of Ierodotus, that Dérus the son of 
Hellen had settled in Histiaétis, ascribed the first introduction of 
the three last races to Tektaphus son of Dérus—who had: 
led forth from that country a colony of Dorians, Achzans, 
and Pelasgians, and had landed in Kréte during the reign of the 
indigenous king Krés.4 ‘This story of Andrén so exactly fits on to 
the Homeric Catalogue of Kretan inhabitants, that we may reason- 
ably presume it to have been designedly arranged with reference 
to that Catalogue, so as to afford some plausible account, consist- 
ently with the received legendary chronology, how there came to 
be Dorians in Kréte before the Trojan war—the Dorian colonies 
after the return of the Heraleleids being of course long posterior 


Story of 
Andon, 


e 

' Conédn, Narrat. 36. Compare Plu- 
tarch, Question. Grice, 6, 21, where 
Tyrrhenians from Lemnos are mentioned, 
as in the passage of Polymnus referred 
to in a preceding note. 

* Strabo, x. p. 481; Aristot. Polit. 
ii. 10. 

8 Herodot. vii. 171 (see above, Ch. 
xii.). Diodérus (ν. 80), as well as Hero- 
dotus, mentions generally large immi- 
grations into Kréte from Lacedwmén 
and Argos ; but even the laborious re- 
search of M. Raoul Rochette (Histoire 
dos Colonies Grecques, t, iii. c. 9, p. 
60-68) fails im collecting any distinct 
particulars of them. 

4 Steph, Byz. v. Adpiov.— Περὶ ὧν 
ἱστορεῖ “Avdpwy, Κρητὸς ἐν τῇ νήσῳ βασι- 
λεύοντος, Τέκταφον τὸν Awpov τοῦ Ἕλλη- 
vos, ὁρμήσαντα ἐκ τῆς ἐν Θετταλίᾳ τότε 


μὲν Δωρίδος, νῦν δὲ Ἱστιαιώτιδος καλου- 
μένης, ἀφικέσθαι εἰς Κρήτην μετὰ Δωρίεων 
τε καὶ ᾿Αχαιῶν καὶ Πελασγῶν, τῶν οὐκ 
ἀπαράντων εἰς Τυῤῥηνίαν. Compare 
Strabo, x. p. 475-476, from which it is 
plain that the story was adduced by 
Andrén with a special explanatory re- 
ference to the passage in the Odyssey 
(xv. 17%). 

The age of Andrén, one of the authors 
of Atthidés, is not precisely ascertain- 
able, but he can hardly be put earlier 
than 300 B.c.; see the preliminary Dis- 
sertation of C. Miiller to the Fragmenta 
Historicorum Gracorum, ed. Didot, p. 
Ixxxii.; and the Prolusio de Atthidum 
Scriptoribus, prefixed to Lenz’s edition 
of the Fragments of Phanodémus and 
Démén, p, xxviii. Lips. 1812, 
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in supposed ordcr of time. To find a leader sufficiently carly for 
his hypothesis, Andrén ascends to the primitive Eponymus Déorus, 
to whose son ‘T'ektaphus he ascribes the introduction of a mixed 
colony of Dorians, Achwans, and Pelasgians into Kréte. These 
are the exact three races enumerated in the Odyssey, and the king 
Krés, whom Andron affirms to have been then reigning in the 
island, represents the Eteokrétes and Kyddnes in the list of Tomer. 
The story seems to have found favour among native Kretan his- 
torians, as it doubtless serves to obviate what would otherwise be a 
contradiction in the legendary chronology. 

Another Dorian emigration from Peloponnésus to Kréte, which 
extended also to Rhodes and Kés, is farther said to have Atthements, 

founder of 

been conducted by Altheemenés, who had been one of Rhodes. 
the chiefs in the expedition against Attica in which Kodrus pe- 
rished. This prince, a Herakleid and third in descent from Téme- 
nus, was induced to expatriate by a family quarrel, and conducted 
a body of Dorian colonists from Argos first to NKréte, where some 
of them remained; but the greater number accompanied him to 
Rhodes, in which ἜΗΙ after expelling the arian possessors, he 
founded the three cities of Lindus, Ialysus, and Kameirus.? 

It is proper here to add, that the legend of the Rhodian arche- 
ologists respecting their Ctkist Althaimenés, who was worshipped 
in the island with heroic honours, was something totally different 
from the preceding. Althemenés was a Krétan, son of the king 
Katreus, and grandson of Minos. An oracle predicted to him 
that he would one day kill his father: eager to escape so terrible 
a destiny, he quitted Kréte, and conducted a colony to Rhodes, 
where the famous temple of the Atabyrian Zeus, on the lofty 
summit of Mount Atabyrum, was ascribed to his foundation, built 
so as to command a view of Kréte. Te had been settled on the 
island for some time, when his father Katreus, anxious again to 
embrace his only son, followed him from Kréte: he landed in 
Rhodes during the night without beg known, and a casual colli- 
sion took place between his attendants and the islanders. Althz- 
menés hastened to the shore to assist in repelling the supposed 
enemies, and in the fray had the misfortune to kill his, aged 
father. ° 


1 See Diodér. iv. 60; v. 80. From that Minos of Knéssus was a Dorian : 


Strabo (/.c.) however we see that others 
rejected the story of Andrén. 

0. Miiller (History of the Dorians, 
b. i. 6. 1. § 9) accepts the story as sub- 
stantially true, putting aside the name 
Dorus, and even regards it as certain 


but the evidence with which he supports 
this conclusion appears to me loose and 
fanciful. 

2 Conén, Narrat. 47 ; Ephorus, Frag. 
62, ed. Marx, 


3 Diodér. v. 59; Apollodér. iii, 2, 2. 
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Either the emigrants who accompanied Althemenés, or some 
Kés, Knidus, other Dorian colonists afterwards, are reported to have 
thus” settled at Kés, Knidus, Karpathus, and Halikarnassus, 
To the last-mentioned city, however, Anthés of τα Ζδῃ is assigned 
as the okist: the emigrants who accompanied him were said to 
have belonged to the Dymanian tribe, one of the three tribes 
always found in a Doric state: and the city seems to have been 
characterized as a colony sometimes of T'rozén, sometimes of 
Argos. 


We thus have the Atolic, the Ionic, and the Doric colonial 
establishments in Asia, all springing out of the legendary age, and 
all set forth as consequences, dircct or indirect, of what is called 
the Return of the Herakleids, or the Dorian conquest of Pelopon- 
nésus. According to the received chronology, they are succceded 
by a period, supposed to comprise nearly three centuries, which is 
Intervening almost an entire biank, before we reach authentic chro- 
tues egend BOlogy and the first recorded Olympiad—and they thus 
and hisry- form the concluding events of the mythical world, out of 
which we now pass into historical Greece, such as it stands at the 
last-mentioned epoch. It is by these migrations that the parts of 
the Hellenic aggregate are distributed into the places which they 
occupy at the dawn of historical daylight—Dorians, Arcadians, 
Attolo-Eleians, and Acheans, sharing Peloponnésus unequally 
among them—Eolians, Ionians, and Dorians, settled both in the 
islands of the Afgean and the coast of Asia-Minor. The Return 
of the ILerakleids, as well as the three emigrations, Aolic, Ionic, 
and Doric, present the legendary explanation, suitable to the feel- 
ings and belief of the people, showing how Greece passed from the 
heroic races who besieged Troy and Thébes, piloted the adven- 
turous Argé, and slew the monstrous boar of Kalydén— to the his- 
torical races, differently named and classified, who furnished victors 
to the Olympic and Pythian games. 


In the chapter next but one preceding 
this, Diodérus had made express refer- 
ence to native Rhodian mythologists,— 
to onéin particular, named Zeno (c. 57), 

Wesseling supposes two different 
settlers in Rhodes, both named Althe- 
menés ; this is certainly necessary, if 
we are to treat the two narratives as 
historical. 

' Strabo, xiv. p. 653; Pausan. ii. 39, 
3; Kallimachus apud Stephan. Byz. v. 
“Αλικάρνασσος. 


Herodotus (vii. 99) calls Halikarnas- 
sus a colony of Treezén ; Pomponius 
Mela (i. 16), of Argos. Vitruvius names 
both Argos and Treezén (iis 8, 12) ; but 
the two cekists whom he mentions, 
Melas and Arevanius, were not so well 
known ,as Anthés; the inhabitants of 
Halikarnassus being called Antheade (see 
Stephan Byz. v. ᾿Αθῆναι ; and a curious 
inscription in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, No. 2655). 
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A patient and learned French writer, M. Raoul Rochette—who 


construes all the events of the heroic age, gencrally Diteuty of 
speaking, as so much real history, only making allowance that blink, 
for the mistakes and exaggerations of pocts,—is greatly thesis of?” 
perplexed by the blank and interruption which this swp- tradition. 


posed continuous series of history presents, from the Return of the 
ITerakleids down to the beginning of the Olympiads. He cannot 
explain to himself so long a period of absolute quiescence, after 
the important incidents and striking adventures of the heroic age. 
If there happened nothing worthy of record during this long 
period—as he presumes from the fact that nothing has been trans- 
mitted—he concludes that this must hive arisen from the state of 
suffering and exhaustion in which previous wars and revolution 
had left the Greeks ; a long interval of complete inaction being re- 
quired to heal such wounds.’ 

Assuming ΔΙ. Rochette’s view of the heroic ages to be correet, 


and reasoning upon the supposition that the adventures sachin 

ascribed to the Grecian heroes are matters of historical essentiany 
reality, transmitted by tradition from a period of time wit the 
four centuries béfore the recorded Olympiads, and only ἘΡΩ͂Ν ὃ: 


embellished by describing poets—the blank which he here dwells 
upon is, to say the least of it, embarrassing and unaccountable. It 
is strange that the stream of tradition, if it had once begun to flow, 
should (like several of the rivers in Greece) be submerged for two 
or three centuries and then re-appear. But when we make what 


1 “Ta période qui me semble la plus | hommes: puisque, si les traces ne s’en 
obscure et la plus remplie de difficultés, | étaient point conservées dans les écrits 


n'est pas celle que je viens de parcourir: 


c'est celle qui sépare Pépoque des Héra- | 


clides de institution des Olyimpiades. 
La perte des ouvrages d’Ephore et de 
Théopompe est sans doute la cause en 
grande partie du vide immense que nous 
offre dans cet intervalle histoire de la 
Gréce. Mais si l’on en excepte V'éta- 
blissement des colonies Koliennes, Do- 
riennes, et Ioniennes, de l’Asio Mineure, 
et quelques événemens, trés rapprochés 
de la premiére de ces époques, l’espace 
de plus de quatre siécles qui les sépare 
est couvert d’une obscurité presque iim- 
pénétrable, et l’on aura toujours lieu de 
s'étonner que Jes ouvrages des anciens 
n'offrent aucun secours pour remplir 
une lacune aussi considérable. Une 
pareille absence doit aussi nous faire 
soupgonner qu’il se passa dans la Gréce 
peu de ces grands évenemens qui se 
grayent fortement dans la mémoire des 


| des contemporains, au moins le souvenir 
s’on seroit il perpétué par des monu- 
! mens: or les monnmens et Phistoire 86 
| taisent également. I] faut done croire 
que la Gréce, agitée depuis si long temps 
par des révolutions de toute espéce, 
éfuisée par ses dernitres émigrations, se 
tourna toute entitre vers des occupations 
paisibles, et ne chercha, pendant ce long 
intervalle, qu’s guérir, au sein du repos 
et de l’abondance qui en est la suite, les 
plaies profondes que sa population avait 
souffertes.” (Raoul Rochette, Histoire 
des Colonies Grecques, t. 11, c. 16, p. 
455.) ; 

To the same purpose Gillies (History 
of Greece, ch. iii. p. 67, quarto) : ‘‘The 
obscure transactions of Greece, during 
the four following centuries, ill corre- 
spond with the splendour of the Trojan, 
or even of the Argonautic expedition,” 
&e, 
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appears to me the proper distinction between legend and history, 
it will be scen that a period of blank time between the two is 
perfectly conformable to the conditions under which the former is 
generated. It is not the immediate past, but a supposed remote 
past, which forms the suitable atmosphere of mythical narrative,— 
a past originally quite undetermined in respect to distance from 
the present, as we see in the Iliad and Odyssey. And even when 
we come down to the genealogical pocts, who affect to give a cer- 
tain measure of bygone time, and a succession of persons as well as 
of events, still the names whom they most delight to honour and 
upon whose exploits they chiefly expatiate, are those of the 
ancestral gods and heroes of the tribe and their supposed con- 
temporaries ; ancestors separated by a long lineage from the pre- 
sent hearer. The gods and heroes were conceived as removed 
from him by several generations, and the legendary matter which 
was grouped around them appeared only the more imposing when 
exhibited at a respectful distance, beyond the days of father and 
grandfather and of all known predecessors. The Odes of Pindar 
strikingly illustrate this tendency. We thus sce how it happened 
that- between the times assigned to heroic adventure and those of 
historical record, there existed an intermediate blank, filled with 
inglorious names; and how amongst the same society, which cared 
not to remember proceedings of fathers and grandfathers, there 
circulated much popular and accredited narrative respecting real 
or supposed ancestors long past and gone. The obscure and 
barren centuries which immediately precede the first recorded 
Olympiad, form the natural separation between the legendary 
return of the Hcrakleids and the historical wars of Sparta against 
Messéné ;—between the province of legend wherein matter of fact 
(if any there be) is so intimately combined with its accompaniments 
of fiction, as to be undistinguishable without the aid of extrinsic 
evidence—and that of history@where some matters of fact can be 
ascertained, and where a sagacious criticism may be usefully em- 
ployed in trying to add to their number. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
APPLICATION OF CHRONOLOGY TO GRECIAN LEGEND. 


I neEp not repeat, what has already been sufficiently set forth in 
the preceding pages, that the mass of Grecian incident anterior to 
776 8.0. appears to me not reducible either to history or to chro- 
nology, and that any chronological system which may be applied 
to it must be essentially uncertified and illusory. It was however 
chronologised in ancient times, and has continucd to be so in 
modern ; and the various schemes employed for this pur- 


Different 
pose may be found stated and compared in the first genes of 
, Bye ἢ ἢ Minton’. ἱ Proposed for 
volume (the last published) of Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti ποκα τα 

events. 


Hellenici. There were among the Greeks, and there still 
are among modern scholars, important differences as to the dates 
of the principal events: Eratosthenés dissented both from Te- 
rodotus and from Phanias and Kallimachus, while Larcher and 
Raoul Rochette (who follow Herodotus) stand opposed to O. Miiller 
aud to Mr. Clinton.) That the reader may have a general con- 
ception of the order in which these legendary events were disposed, 


1 Larcher and Raoul Rochette, adopt- 
ing the chronological date of Herodotus, 
fix the taking of Troy at 1270 Bc, and 
the Return of the Herakleids at 1190 
B.c. According to the scheme of Era- 
tosthénes, these two events stand at 
1184 and 1104 B.c. 

O. Miiller, in his Chronological Tables 
(Appendix vi. to History of Dorians, 
vol. ii. p. 441, Engl. transl.), gives no 
dates or computation of years anterior 
to the Capture of Troy and the Return 
of the Herakleids, which he places with 
Eratosthenés in 1184 and 1104. B.c. 

C. Miiller thinks (in his Annotatio 
ad Marmor Parium, appended to the 
Fragmenta Historicorum Griecorum, ed. 


the cyclo of 63 years, product of the 
sacred numbers 7xX9=63. I cannot 
think that he makes out his hypothesis 
satisfactorily, as te the particular cycle 
followed, though it is not improbable 
that some preconceived numerical theo- 
ries did guide these early calculators. 
He calls attention to the fact that the 
Alexandrine computation of dates was 
only one among a number of others dis- 
crepant, and that modern inquirers are 
too apt to treat it as if it stood alone, 
or carried some superior authority 
(p. 568-572; compare Clemen. Alex. 
Stromat. i. p.145, Sylb.). Forexample, 
O, Miller observes (Appendix to Hist. 
of Dorians, p. 442) that ‘ Larcher’s 


Didot, pp. 556, 568, 572; compare his | criticism and rejection of the Alexan- 
Prefatory Notice of the Fragments of | drine chronologists may perhaps be 
Hellanikus, p. xxviii. of the same.| found as groundless as they are pre- 
volume) that the ancient chronologists | sumptuous,”’—an observation which, to 
in their arrangement of the mythical say the least of it, ascribes to Eratos- 
events as antecedent and consequent, | thénes a far higher authority than he is 
were guided by certain numerical at- | entitled to. 
tachments, eapecially by a reverence for 
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I transcribe from the Fasti Hellenici a double chronological table, 
contained in p. 139, in which the dates are placed in series, from 
Phoréneus to the Olympiad of Corcebus in B.c. 776— in the first 
column according to the system of Eratosthenés, in the second 


according to that of Kallimachus. 


“The following table (says Mr. Clinton) offers a summary view 


Years in- 
Years arveni 
before the ‘alweens 
Fall of : the differ- 
Troy. ent events, 
arr - 
(070)} | Phoroneus, p. 19 . 287 
Danaus, po 73 as ne a ee ‘ 
(283) { Doane Κ,. p. 15, 83 ae ee es } 3) 
(200) Seite στον 50 
Hrechtheus .. Ὁ noes F 
(200) { Dardanus, p. 88 . a ὡς } a 
(150) Aran, Aphides, Blatus eh 20 
130 Hadmus, p85 6. oe wenn 30 
(100) Pelops .. ve Wen ον ae Wow 22 

78 Birth of Her renles .. τὸ “Ba. cea τῶς 36 
(42) | Argonauts οἰ ey το ὦ 12 

80 First Theban war, p. 51, h, BO denne Se 4 

26 Death of Hercules δὲ #2 σὰς 2 

24 Death of Jvurystheus, p. 106, Rides τοῖν οἷ 4 

20 Death of Πα... 6. un ee news 27 gm 

18 Accession of Agamemnon Be Aa se. 3 2 

16 Second Theban war, p. 87,1 4... ὦν 6 

10 Trojan expedition (97 1™) .. 0... wk 9 
Years 

after the 
Fall of 
‘Troy. 
Troy taken .. ὼς . 7 
8 Orestes reigns at Argos i in the sth year oe 52 
The Thesagdi occupy Thessaly... 
60 The Boti return to Beotia in the 60th year 20 
olic migration under Penthilus.. «ἢ, 

80 Return of the Heraclide in the 80th year. 29 
109 Aletes reigns at Corinth, p. 180, τὰ, 2... 1 
110 Migration of Theras . 29 
131 Lesbos occupied 130 years after the wra 8 
139 Death of Codrus .. 0. 1 
140 Tonic migration 60 years after the Return . os 11 
151 Cymé founded 150 years after the δῖα ὡς 18 
169 Smyrna, 168 years after the mra, p. 105, t. 131 

229 
300 Olympiad of Iphitus .. 6. 6. wae { 


408 


352 } Olympiad of Corwbus .. ςς 


BC. 
Eratosth. 


(1753) 
(1466) 
(1433) 


(1383), 


(1333) 
1313 
(1283) 
1261 
(1225) 
1213 
1209 
1207 
1203 
1200 
1198 
1192 


B.C. 
Kallimach. 


(1697), 
(1410) 
(1377) 
(1527) 
(1277) 
1257 
(1227) 
1205 
(1169) 
1157 
1153 
1151 
1147 
1144 
1142 
1136 


--.ν.». a Ν᾽ 


reat by brackets, are proposed as mere 


' These dates, distinguished from the | conjectures, founded upon the probable 


length of generations, 
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of the leading periods from Phoréneus to the Olympiad of Core- 
bus, and exhibits a double series of dates ; the one proceeding from 
the date of Eratosthenés, the other from a date founded on the 
reduced calculations of Phanias and Kallimachus, which strike out 
fifty-six years from the amount of Eratosthenés. Phanias, as we 
have scen, omitted: fifty-five years between the Return and the 
registered Olympiads; for so we may understand the account: 
Kallimachus, fifty-six years between the Olympiad of Iphitus and 
the Olympiad in which Corcebus won.! The first column of this 
table exhibits the ewrrent years before and after the fall of 
Troy: in the second column of dates the complete intervals are 
expressed. 

Wherever chronology is possible, researches such as those of 
Mr. Clinton, which have condueed so much to the better oo data, 
understanding of the later times of Greece, deserve ¢smlal to 


: ὃ chronological 
respectful attention. But the ablest chronologist can determina. 


tion, are here 
accomplish nothing, uuless.he is supplied with a certain wanting. 
basis of matters of fact, pure and distinguishable from fiction, and 
authenticated by, witnesses, both knowing the truth and willing to 
declare it. Possessing this preliminary natok he may reason hon 
it to refute distinct fulschoods and to correct partial mistakes: but 
if all the original statements submitted to him contain truth (at 
least wherever there ἐ8 truth), in a sort of chemical combination 
with fiction, which he has no means of decomposing,—he is in the 
condition of one who trics to solve a problem without data: he is 
first obliged to construct his own data, and from them to extract 
his conclusions. The statements of the epic poets, our only original 
witnesses in this case, correspond to the description here given, 
Whether the proportion of truth contained in them be smaller or 
greater, it is at all events unassignable,—and the constant and 
intimate admixture of fiction is both indisputable in itself, and 
indeed essential to the purpose and profession of those from whom 
the tales proceed. Of such a character are all the deposing wit- 
nesses, even where their tales agree; and it is out of a heap of 
such tales, not agreeing, but discrepant in a thousand ways, and 
without a morsel of pure authenticated truth,—that the critic is 
called upon to draw out a methodical series of historical events 
adorned with chronological dates. 


1 The date of Kallimachus for [phitus | tom. ii. p. 203), who considers it as not 
is approved by Clavier (Prem. Temps, | far from the truth. 
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If we could imagine a modern critical scholar transported into 
Greece at the time of the Persian war—endued with his present 
habits of appreciating historical evidence, without sharing in the 
religious or patriotic feelings of the country—and invited to pre- 
pare, out of the great body of Grecian epic which then existed, a 
History and Chronology of Greece anterior to 776 B.c., assigning 
reasons as well for what he admitted as for what he rejected—I 
feel persuaded that he would have judged the undertaking to be 
Modem little better than-a process of guess-work. But the 
chronologtsta modern critic finds that not only Pherekydés and Hella- 


take up tho ὺ να τ . 
aime ptoe nikus, but also Herodotus and Thucydidés have either 


aoa tak attempted the task or sanctioned, the belief that it was 
fei caen practicalfte,—a matter not at all surprising, when we 
ofPelief. consider both their narrow experience of historical evi- 
dence and the powerful ascendency of religion and patriotism in 
predisposing them to antiquarian belicf,—and he therefore accepts 
the problem as they have bequeathed it, adding his own efforts to 
bring it to a satisfactory solution. Nevertheless, he not only fol- 
lows them with some degree of reserve and uneasiness, but even 
admits important distinctions quite foreign to their habits of 
thought. ‘Thucydidés talks of the deeds of Hellén and his sons 
with as much confidence as we now speak of William the Con- 
queror: Mr, Clinton recognises [Hellén with his sons Dorus, A‘olus 
and Xuthus, as fictitious persons. ILerodotus recites the great 
heroic genealogics down from Kadmus and Danaus with a belief 
not less complete in the higher members of the series than in the 
lower: but Mr. Clinton admits a radical distinction in the evidence 
of events before and after the first recorded Olympiad, or 776 8.6. 
—‘the first date in Grecian chronology (he remarks, p. 123) 
which can be fixed upon authentic evidence”—the highest point to 
which Grecian chronology, reckoning upward, can be carried. Of 
this important epoch in Grecian development,—the commencement 
of authentic chronological life,—Herodotus and Thucydidés had 
no knowledge or took no account: the later chronologists, from 
Timeus downwards, noted, it, and made it serve as the basis of 
their chronological comparisons, so far as it went: but neither 
Eratosthenés nor Apolloddrus seem to have recognised (though 
Varro and Africanus did recognise) a marked difference in respect 
of certainty or authenticity between the period before and the 
period after. 

In further illustration of Mr. Clinton’s opinion that the first 
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recorded Olympiad is the earliest date which can be fixed upon 
authentic evidence, we have in p. 138 the following just: at-.ctinton’s 
remarks in reference to the dissentient views of Eratos- (hvonon. 

thenés, Phanias and Kallimachus, about the date of {ations of the 
the Trojan war :- The chronology of Eratosthenés (he Trim war. 

says), founded on a careful comparison of circumstances, and 
approved by those to whom the same stores of information were 
open, is entitled to our respect. But we must remember that a 
conjectural date can never rise to the authority of evidence ; that 
what is accepted as a substitute for testimony, is not an equivalent : 

witnesses only can prove a date, and in the want of these, the 
knowledge of it is plainly beyond our reach. If, in the absence 
of a better light, we seek for what is probable, we are not to forget 
the distinction between conjecture and proof; between what is pro- 
bable and what is certain. The computation then of Eratosthenés 
for the war of Troy is open to inquiry; and if we find it adverse to 
the opinions of many preceding writers, who fixed a lower date, 
and adverse to the acknowledged length of gencration in the most 
authentic dynasties, we are allowed to follow other guides, who 
give us a lower epoch.” 

Ilere Mr. Clinton again plainly acknowledges the want of 
evidence and the irremediable uncertainty of Grecian chronology 
before the Olympiads. Now the reasonable conclusion from his 
argument is, not simply that “the computation of Eratosthenés 
was open to inquiry ” (which few would be found to deny), but 
that both Eratosthenés and Phanias had delivered positive opinions 
upon a point on which no sufficient evidence was accessible, and 
therefore that neither the one nor the other was‘a guide to be fol- 
Ἰοψοά Mr. Clinton does indeed speak of authentic dynasties 
prior to the first recorded Olympiad, but if there be any such, 
reaching up from that period to a supposed point coeval with or 
aaterior to the war of Troy—I sce no good reason for the marked 
distinction which he draws between chronology before and chro- 
nology after the Olympiad of Korcebus, or for the necessity which 
he feels of suspending his upward reckoning at the last-mentioned 
epoch, and beginning a different process, called “a downward 
reckoning,” from the higher epoch (supposed to be somehow 


' Karl Miiller observes (in the Dieser- | enumerare negotium sit tedii plenum, 
tation above referred to, appended to | eas vel probare vel improbare res vana 
the Fragmenta Historicorum Griecorum, | nec vacua ab arrogantié. Nam nemo 
p. 568)— Quod attinet cram Trojanam, | hodie nescit queevam fides his habenda 
tot obruimur et tam diversis veterum ἃ sit omnibus,” 
scriptorum computationibus, ut singulas 
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ascertained without any upward reckoning) of the first patriarch 
from whom such authentic dynasty emanates.! Herodotus and 
Thucydidés might well, upon this supposition, ask of Mr. 
Clinton, why he called upon them to alter their method of proceed- 
ing at the year 776-n.c., and why they might not be allowed to 
pursue their “upward chronological reckoning ” without interrup- 
tion from Leonidas up to Danaus, or from Peisistratus up to 
Hellén and Deukalion, without any alteration in the point of view. 
Authentic dynasties from the Olympiads, up to an epoch above the 
Trojan war, would enable us to obtain chronological proof of the 
latter date, instead of being reduced (as Mr. Clinton affirms that 
we arc) to “ conjecture” instead of proof. 

The whole question, as to the value of the reckoning from the 
Olympiads up to Phoréneus, does in truth turn upon this one 
point :—Are those genealogics which profess to cover the space 
between the two, authentic and trustworthy or not? Mr. Clinton 


' The distinction which Mr. Clinton 
draws between an upward and a down- 
ward chronology is one to which I can- 
not assent. His doctrine is, that up- 
ward chronology is trustworthy and 
practicable up to the first recorded 
Olympiad ; downward chronology 18 
trustworthy and practicable from Pho- 
roneus down to the Ionic migration : 
what is uncertain is the length of the 
intermediate line which joins the Ionic 
migration to the first recorded Olym- 
piad,—the downward and the upward 
terminus, (See Fasti Mellenici, vol. i. 
Introduct. p. ix. second edit. and p. 123, 
ch, vi.) ; 

All chronology must begin by reckon- 
ing upwards ; when by this process we 
have arrived at a certain determined 
tera in earlicr time, we may from that 
date reckon downwards, if we please. 
We must be able to reckon upwards | 
from tho present time to the Christian | 
aia, before wo can employ that event ' 
as a fixed point for chronological deter- 
minations generally, But if Eratos- 
thenés could perform correctly the 
upward reckoning from his own gnc to 
the fall of Troy, so he could also per- 
form the upward reckoning up to the 
nearer point of the Ionic migration. It 
is true that Eratosthenés gives all his 
statements of time from an older point 
to a newer (so far at least as we can 
judge from Clemens Alex. Strom, 1. 
p. 336); he says, “From the capture 
of Troy to the return of the Herakleids 
is 80 years ; from thence to the Ionic 


migration, 60 years; then further on, 
to the guardianship of Lykurgus, 159 
years; then to the first year of the first 
Olympiad, 108 years ; from which Olym- 
piad to the invasion of Xerxés, 297 
years; from whence to the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, 48 years,” &c. 
But here is no difference between up- 
ward reckoning as high as the first 
Olympiad, and then downward rockon- 
ing for the intervals of time above it. 
Eratosthenés first found or made some 
upward reckoning to the Trojan capture, 
either from his own time or from some 
time at a known distance from his own: 
he then assumes the capture of Troy as 
an wra, and gives statonients of intervals 
going downwards to the Peloponnesian 
war: amongst other statements, he as- 
signs clearly that interval which Mr, 
Clinton pronounces to be undiscover- 
able, viz, the space of time between the 
onic emigration and the first Olympiael, 
interposiny one epoch between them, 
‘I reject the computation of Eratos- 
thenés, or any other computation, to 
determine the supposed date of the 
Trojan war; but if I admitted it, I 
could have no hesitation in admitting 
also the space which he defines between 
the Ionic migration and the first Olym- 
piad. Eusebius (Prep. Ev. x. 9, p. 483) 
reckons upwards from the birth of 
Christ, making various halts but never 
breaking off, to the initial phenomena 
of Grecian antiquity—the deluge of 
Deukalion and the conflagration ‘of 
Phaétén. 
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appears to feel that they are not so, when he admits the essential 
difference in the character of the evidence, and the neces- yatue of the 
sity of altering the method of computation before and ohypees™ 
after the first recorded Olympiad: yet in his Preface he fori." 44, 
" Jabours to prove that they possess historical worth and ‘ustworthi- 
are in the main correctly set forth: moreover, that the seveslogies. 
fictitious persons, wherever any such are intermingled, may be 
detected and eliminated. The evidences upon which he relies, are 
—1. Inscriptions; 2. The early pocts. 

1. An inscription, being nothing but a piece of writing on 

marble, carries evidentiary value under the same con- ss ; 

ΝΗ . “ὦ : . τ, Clinton’s 
ditions as ἃ published writing on paper. Ifthe inscriber vindication 
reports a contemporary fact which he had the means of bela 
knowing, and if there be no reason to suspect misrepre- 7" 
sentation, we believe this assertion: if, on the other hand, he re- 
cords facts belonging to a long period before his own time, his 
authority counts for little, except in so far as we can verify and 
appreciate his means of knowledge. 

In estimating therefore the probative force of any inscription, 
the first and most indispensable point is to assure our- 7, Inscrip. 
selves of its date. Amongst all the public registers and ραν ju" 
inscriptions alluded to by Mr. Clinton, there is not one suaulty. 
which can be positively referred to a date anterior to 776 B.c. 
The quoit of Iphitus—the public registers at Sparta, Corinth, - 
and Elis—the list of the priestesses of Juno at Argos—are all of a 
date completely uncertified. O. Miiller does indeed agree with 
Mr. Clinton (though in my opinion without any sufficient proof) 
in assigning the quoit of Iphitus to the age ascribed to that prince : 
and if we even grant thus much, we shall have an inscription as 
old (adopting Mr. Clinton’s determination of the age of Iphitus) as 
$28 πιο, But when Mr. Clinton quotes O. Miiller as admitting 
the registers of Sparta, Corinth, and Elis, it is right to add that 
the latter docs not profess to guarantee the authenticity of these 
documents, or the age at which such registers began to be kept. 
It is not to be doubted that there were registers of the kings of 
Sparta carrying them up to Heéraklés, @d of the kings of Elis from 
Oxylus to Iphitus: but the question is, at what time did these 
lists begin to be kept continuously? This is a point which we 
have no means of deciding, nor can we accept Mr. Clinton’s unsup- 
ported conjecture, when he tells us—‘ Perhaps these were begun 
to be written as early as B.c. 1048, the probable time of the Dorian 
conquest.” Again he tells us—‘ At Argos a register was pre- 
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served of the priestesses of Juno, which might be more ancient 
than the catalogues of the kings of Sparta or Corinth. That 
register, from which Hellanikus composed his work, contained the 
priestesses from the carliest times down to the age of Hellanikus 
himself. . . . . But this catalogue might have been commenced as ' 
early as the Trojan war itself, and even at a still earlier date.” 
(pp. x. xi.) Again, respecting the inscriptions quoted by Hero- 
dotus from the temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thébes, in which 
Amphitryo and Laodamas are named, Mr. Clinton says—* They 
were ancient in the time of Herodotus, which may perhaps carry 
them back 400 years before his time: and in that case they might 
approach within 300 years of Laodamas and within 400 years of 
the probable time of Kadmus himself.”—*“ It is granted (he adds 
in a note) that these inscriptions were not genuine, that is, not of 
the date to which they were assigned by Herodotus himself. But 
that they were ancient cannot be doubted,” &c. - 

The time when Herodotus saw the temple of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thébes can hardly have been earlier than 450 nyc: 
reckoning upwards from hence to 776 B.C., we have an interval of 
326 years: the inscriptions which Herodotus saw may well there- 
fore have been ancient, without being earlier than the first recorded 
Olympiad. Mr. Clinton does indeed tell us that aneient “may 
perhaps” be construed as 400 years earlier than [erodotus. But 

‘no careful reader can permit himself to convert such bare possi- 
bility into a ground of inference, and to make it available, in con- 
junction with other similar possibilities before enumerated, for the 
purpose of showing that there really existed inscriptions in Greece 
of a date anterior to 776 u.c. Unless Mr. Clinton can make out 
this, he can derive no benefit from inscriptions, in his attempt to 
substantiate the reality of the mythical persons or of the mythical 
events, ‘ 

The truth is that the Herakleid pedigree of the Spartan kings 
Genealogies (as has been observed in 


numerous, 


a former chapter) is only one 


and ofunas- out of the numerous divine and heroic genealogies with 


certainable 


date, which the Hellenic world abounded,'—a class of docu- 


1 See the string of fabulous names 
placed at the head of the Halicarnassian 
Inscription, professing to enumerate tho 
series of priests of Posvidén from the 
foundation of the city (Inscript. No, 
2655, Boeckh), with the commentary of 
the learned editor : compare also what 
he pronounces to be an inscription of a 


genealogy partially fubulous at Hiera- 
pytna in Kréte (No, 2563), 
The.magmorable Parian marble is itself 
an ingepiption, in which legend and his- 
tory,— gods, heroes, and men—are 
blended together in the various succgs- 
sive epochs without any consciousness 
of transition in the mind of the inscriber. 
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ments which become historical evidence only so high in the 
ascending series as the names composing them are authenticated 
by contemporary, or nearly contemporary, enrolment. At what 
period this practice of enrolment began, we have no information. 
Two remarks however may be made, in reference to any approxi- 
mate guess as to the time when actual registration commenced :— 
First, that the number of names in the pedigree, or the length of 
past time which it professes to embrace, affords no presumption of 
any superior antiquity in the time of registration :—Secondly, that 
looking to the acknowledged paucity and rudeness of Grecian 
writing even down to the 60th Olympiad (540 B.c.), and to the 
absence of the habit of writing, as well as the low estimate of its 
value, which such a state of things argues, the presumption is, that 
written cnrolment of family gencalogies did not commence until a 


That the Catalogue of priestesses of 
Héré at Argos went back to the extreme 
of fabulous times, wo may discern by 
the Fragments of Hellanikus (Frag. 45 
53). So also did the registers at Sikyén: 
they professed to, record Amphion, son 
of Zeus and Antiopd, as the infentor of | 
harp-musie (Plutarch, De Musica, ο. 3, 
p. 1132). 

I remarked in a preceding page that 
Mr. Clinton erroneously cites K. Ὁ 
Miiller as a believer in the chronological 
authenticity of the lists of the early 
Spartan kings : he says (vol. iii. App. vi. 
p. 330), “ Mr. Miiller is of opinion that 
an «authentic account of the years of cach 
Lacedwmonian reign from the return of 
the Heraclidw to the Olympiad of Ko- 
roebus had been preserved to the time 
of Eratosthenés and Apollodérus.” But | 
this is a mistake : for Miiller expressly 
disavows any belief in the authenticity 
of the lists (Dorians, i. p. 146): he 
says, “1 do not contend that the ehro- 
nological accounts in the Spartan lists 
form an authentic decunent, more than 
those in the catalogue of the priestesses 
of Héré and in tho list of Halicarnassian 
priests. The chronological statements 
in the Spartan lists may have been 
formed from imperfect memorials : but 
the Alexandrine chronologists must 
have found such tables in existence,” &c. 

The discrepancies noticed in Hero- 
dotus (vi. 52) are alone sufficient to 
prove that continuous registers of the 


names of the Lacediemonian kings did 


ypot begin to be kept until very long | 
after the date here assigned by Mr. 
Clinton, 


Xenophén (Agesilaus, viii. 7) agrees 
with what Herodotus mentions to have 
Leen the native Lacedemonian story— 
ΝΙΝ Arvistodémus (aud not his sons) 
‘was the king who conducted the Dorian 

| invaders to Sparta. What is farther 
remarkable is that Xenophdn calls him 

-- Ἀριστόδημος ὁ ‘Hpaxdcous. ‘Tho rea- 
sonable inference here is, that Xenoph6n 
believed Aristodemus to be the son of 

Héraklés, and that this was one of the 
various genealogical stories current. 
But here the critics interpose: “ ὁ 
Ἡρακλέους (observes Schneider), non 
παῖς, sed ἀπόγονος, ut ex Herodoto viii. 
13fadmonnuit Weiske.” Surely if Xeno- 
phén had meant this, he would have 
said ὁ ἀφ᾽ “Ηρακλέους. 

Perhaps particular exceptional cases 
might be quoted, wherein the very 
| common phraso of 6 followed by a 
gemitive means descendunt, and not son. 
But if any doubt be allowed upon 
this point, chronological computations, 
founded on genealogies, will be exposed 
to a serious additional suspicion. Why 
are we to assume that Xenophén must 
give the same story as Herodotus, unless 
his words naturally tell us so ? 

M, John Brandis, in an instructive 
Di@@rtation (De Temporum Gracorum 
rian ec arege Rationibus, Bonn. 

857) insists forcibly on the point that 
Horistas knew nothing of these re- 
gisters of Spartan kings, and that they 
did not exist at Sparta when his history 
was composed (p. 6), M. Brandis con- 
ceives Hellanikus to be the first arranger 
/and methodiser of these early genea- 
| logies (Ὁ. 8-37). 
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long time after 776 3.c., and the obligation of proof falls upon 
him who maintains that it commenced earlier. And this second 
remark is farther borne out when we observe, that there is no 
registered list, except that of the Olympic victors, which goes up 
even so high as 776 5.0. The next list which O. Miiller and Mr. 
Clinton produce, is that of the Karneonike or victors at the Kar- 
neian festival, which reaches only up to 676 8.0. 

If Mr. Clinton then makes little out of inscriptions to sustain his 
2. ¥arly View of Grecian history and chronology anterior to the 
Pocta recorded Olympiads, let us examine the inferences which 
he draws from his other source of cvidence—the early poets. And 
here it will be found, First, that in order to maintain the credibility 
of these witnesses, he lays down positions respecting historical 
evidence both indefensible in themselves, and especially inapplicable 
to the carly times of Greece : Secondly, that his reasoning is at the 
same time inconsistent —inasmuch as it includes admissions, which 
if properly understood and followed out, exhibit these very wit- 
nesses, as habitually, indiscriminately, and unconsciously, min- 
gling truth and fiction, and therefore little fit to be believed upon 
their solitary and unsupported testimony.” 
“ The authority even of the genealogies has been called in ques- 
tion by many able and learned persons, who reject Danaus, 
Kadmus, Hercules, Théseus, and many others, as fictitious persons. 
It is evident that any fact would come from the hands of the 
poets embellished with many fabulous additions: and fictitious 
genealogics were undoubtedly composed, Because, however, some 
genealogies were fictitious, we are not justified in concluding that 
all were fabulous, . 2... Tn estimating then the historical value 
of the gencalogies transmitted by the early poets, we may take a 
middle course ; not rejecting them as wholly false, nor yet im- 
plicitly receiving all as true. The genealogies contain many neal 
persons, but these are incorporated with many fictitious names. 
The fictions however will have a basis of truth: the genealogical 
expression may be false, but_the connexion which it describes is 
real. Even to those who reject the whole as fabulous, the exhibi- 
tion of the early times which is presented in this volume may still 
be not unacceptable: because it is necessary to the right under- 
standing of antiquity that the opinions of the Greeks concerning 
their own origin should be set before us, even if these are erronéous 
opinions, and that their story should be told as they have told if 
themselves. ‘The names preserved by the ancient genealogies may 
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be considered of three kinds; either they were the name of a race 
or clan converted into the name of an irflividual, or they were 
altogether fictitious, or lastly, they were real historical names. 
An attempt is made in the four genealogical tables inserted below 
to distinguish these three classes of nanics. . .. . Of those who 
are left in the third class (ὦ. 6. the real) all are not entitled to 
remain there. But I have only placed in the third class those 
names concerning which there seemed to be little doubt. The 
rest are left to the judgement of the reader.” 

Pursuant to this principle of division, Mr. Clinton furnishes four 
genealogical tables,' in which the names of persons eet 
representing races are printed in capital letters, and separation of 
those of purely fictitious persons in italics. And these gical penons 
tables exhibit a curious sample of the intimate commix- ΤῊΝ 
ture of fiction with that which he calls truth: real son ΠΊΝΩΝ μον 
and mythical father, real husband and mythical wife, or "°° 
vice versi. 

Upon Mr. Clinton’s tables we may remark— 

1. The names singled out as fictitious are distinguished by no 
common character, nor any mark cither assignable or pemarks on 
defensible, from those which are left as real. ΤῸ take Bs epinion. 
an example (p. 40), why is Itonus the Ist printed out as a fiction, 
while Iténus the 2nd, together with Physcus, Cynus, Salméneus, 
Ormenus, &c., in the same page, are preserved as real, all of them 
being eponyms of towns just as much as Itdnns? 

2. If we are to discard Hellen, Dérus, Afolus, Ion, &c., as not 
being real individual persons, but expressious for personified races, 
why are we to retain Kadmus, Danaus, ILyllus, and several others, 
who are just as much eponyms of races and tribes as the four above 
mentioned? Hyllus, Pamphylus and Dymas are the eponyms of 
the three Dorian tribes,? just as Hoplés and the other three sons of 
Ton were of the four Attic tribes: Kadmus and Danaus stand in 
the same relation tg the Kadmeians and Danaans, as Argus and 
Achzus to the Argeians and Achezans. Besides, there are many 
other names really eponymous, which we cannot now recognise to 
be so, in consequence of our imperfect acquaintance with the sub- 
divisions of the Hellenic population, each of which, speaking 
generally, had its god or hero, to whom the original of the name 
was referred. If, then, eponymous names are to be excluded 


1 See Mr. Clinton’s work, pp. 32, 40, phylus and Dymas), says Mr. Clinton, 
100. vol. i. ch, 5. p. 109, ‘the three Dorian 
2 «From these three” (Hyllus, Pam- tribes derived their names,” 
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from the category of reality, we shall find that the ranks of the 
real men will be thinned to a far greater extent than is indicated 
by Mr. Clinton’s tables. , 

3. Though Mr. Clinton doves not carry out consistently either of 
his disfranchising qualifications among the names and persons of the 
old mythes, he nevertheless presses them far enough to strike out a 
sensible proportion of the whole. By conceding thus much to modern 
scepticism, he has departed from the point of view of Hellanikus 
and Herodotus, and the ancient historians generally ; and it is 
singular that the names, which he has been the most forward to 
sacrifice, are exactly those to which they were most attached and 
which it would have been most painful to their faith to part with—I 
mean the eponymous heroes. Neither Herodotus, nor Iellanikus, 
nor Eratosthenés, nor any one of the chronological reckoners of 
antiquity, would have admitted the distinction which Mr. Clinton 
draws between persons real and persons fictitious in the old myth- 
ical world, though they might perhaps occasionally, on special 
grounds, call in question the existence of some individual cha- 
racters amongst the mythical ancestry of Greece ; but they never 
Hisconces- Greamt of that general severance into real and fictitious 
ας τὰ. persons which furms the principle of Mr. Clinton’s 
jocatmae “middle course.” Their chronological computations for 
fenaiogies” Grecian antiquity assumed that the mythical characters 
tepplicable in their full and entire sequence were all real persons, 
nology. Setting up the entire list as real, they calculated so many 
generations to a century, and thus determined the number of cen- 
turies which separated themselves from the gods, the heroes, and 
the autochthonous men, who formed in their view the historical 
starting-point. But as soon as it is admitted that the personages 
in the mythical world are divisible into two classes, partly real and 
partly fictitious, the integrity of the series is broken up, and it can 
be no longer employed as a basis for chronological calculation. In 
the estimate of the ancient chronologers, three succeeding persons 
of the same lineage—grandfather, father and’ son—counted for a 
century; and this may pass in a rough way, so long as you are 
thoroughly satisfied that they are all real persons: but if in the 
succession of persons A, B, C, you strike out B as a fiction, the 
continuity of data necessary for chronological computation dis- 
appears. Now Mr. Clinton is inconsistent with himself in this— 
that while he abandons the unsuspecting historical ‘faith of the 
Grecian chronologers, he nevertheless continues his chronological 
computations upon the data of that ancient faith,—upon the 
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assumed reality of all the persons constituting his .ante-historical 
generations. What becomes, for example, of the Herakleid genc- 
alogy of the Spartan kings, when it is admitted that eponymous 
persons are to be cancelled as-fictions ; seeing that Hyllus, through 
whom those kings traced their origin to Héraklés, comes in the 
most distinct manner under that category, as much so as Hoplés 
the son of Ién? It will be found that when we once cease to 
believe in the mythical world as an uninterrupted and unalloyed 
succession of real individuals, it becomes unfit to serve as a basis 
for chronological computations, and that Mr. Clinton, when he 
mutilated the data of the ancient chronologists, ought at the same 
time to have abandoned thcir problems as ingoluble. Genealogies 
of real persons, such as TIerodotus and Eratosthenés believed in, 
afford a tolerable basis for calculations of time, within certain 
limits of error: “gencalogies containing many real persons, but 
incorporated with many fictitious names,” (to use the language 
just cited from Mr. Clinton,) are essentially unavailable for such a 
purpose. 

It is right here to add, that I agree in Mr. Clinton’s view of 
these eponymous persons: I admit “with him that « the gencalo- 
gical expression may often be false, when the connexion ‘which it 
describes is real.” Thus, for example, the adoption of Hyllus by 
/igimius, the father of Pamphylus and Dymas, to the privileges of 
a son and to a third fraction of his territorics, may reasonably be 
construed as a mythical expression of ge fraternal union of the 
three Dorian tribes, Lylléis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes: so about . 
the relationship of Ién and Achus, of Dérus and AXolus, But if 
we put this construction on the name of ITyllus, or Ién, or Achzus, 
we cannot at the same time employ either of these persons as units 
in chronological reckoning ; nor is it consistent to recognise them 
in the lump as members of a distinct class, and yet to enlist them 
as real individuals in measuring the duration of past time. 

4, Mr. Clinton, while professing a wish to tell the story of the 
Grecks as they have told it themselves, seems unconscious how capi- 
tally his point of view differs from theirs. ‘The distinction which he 
draws between real and fictitious persons would have appeared 
unreasonable, not to say offensive, to Herodotus or Eratosthénes. 
It is undoubtedly right that the early history (if so it is to be called) 
of the Greeks should be told as ‘they have told it themselves, and 
with that view I have endeavoured in the previous narrative, as 
far as I could, to present the primitive legends in their original 
colour and character—pointing out at the same time the manner 
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in which,they were transformed and distilled into history by pass- 
ing through the retort of later annalists. It is the legend as thus 
transformed which Mr. Clinton seems to understand as the story 
told by the Grecks themselves—which cannot be admitted to be 
true, unless the meaning of the expression be specially explained. 
In his general distinction, however, between the real and fictitious 
persons of the mythical world, he departs essentially from the point 
of view even of the later Greeks. And if he had consistently fol- 
lowed out that distinction in his particular criticisms, he would 
have found the ground slipping under his fect in his upward march 
even to Troy—not to mention the series of eighteen gencrations 
farther up to Phordneus ; but he does not consistently follow it 
out, and therefore in practice he deviates little from the footsteps 
of the ancicnts. 
Enough has been said to show that the witnesses upon whom 
Mr, Clinton's My, Clinton relies blend truth and fiction habitually, in- 


positions 


respecting discriminately and unconsciously, even upon his own 
evidence. admission, Let us now consider the positions which he 
lays down respecting historical evidence. 116 says (Introduct. 
p. vi. vii.) :— 

“We may acknowledge as real persons all those whom there is 
no reason for rejecting. ‘The presumption is in favour of the early 
tradition, if no argument can be brought to overthrow it. The 
persons may be considered real, when the description of them is 
consonant with the state gf the country at that time: when no na- 
tional prejudice or vanity could be concerned in inventing them : 
when the tradition is consistent and general: when rival or hostile 
tribes concur in the leading facts: when the acts ascribed to the 
person (divested of their poetical ornament) enter into the political 
system of the age, or form the basis of other transactions which 
fall within known historical times. Kadmus and Danaus appcar 
to be real persons: for it is conformable to the state of mankind, 
and perfectly credible, that Phoenician and Egyptian adventurers, 
in the ages to which these persons are ascribed, should have found 
their way to the coasts of Greece: and the Greeks (as already 
observed) had no motive from any national vanity to feign these 
settlements. Hercules was a real person. His acts were recorded 
by those who were not friendly to the Dorians; by Achzans and 
/£olians and Ionians, who had no vanity to gratify in celebrating 
the hero of a hostile and rival people. His descendants in many 
branches remained in many states down to the historical times. 
His son Tlepolemus and his grandson and great-grandson Cleodeus 
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and Aristomachus are acknowledged (ὦ, 4. by O. Miiller) to be 
real persons: and there is no reason that can be assigned for re- 
ceiving these, which will not be equally valid for establishing the 
reality both of Hercules and Hyllus. Above all, Hercules is au- 
thenticated by the testimonies both of the Iliad and Odyssey.” 
These positions appear to me inconsistent with sound views of 
the conditions of historical testimony. According to what is here 
laid down, we are bound to accept as real all the persons men- 
tioned by Homer, Arktinus, Leschés, the Hesiodic poets, Eumélus, 
Asius, ον, unless we can adduce some positive ground in each 
particular case to prove the contrary. If this position be a truce 
one, the greater part of the history of England, from Brute the 
Trojan down to Julius Cesar, ought at once to be admitted as 
valid and worthy of credence. What Mr. Clinton here calls the 
early tradition, is in point of fact the narrative of these carly 
poets. The word tradition is an equivocal word, and begs the 
whole question ; for while in its obvious and literal meaning it 
implics only something handed down, whether truth or fiction—it 
is tacitly understood to imply a tale descriptive of some real matter 
of fact, taking its rise at the time when that fact happened, and 
originally accurate, but corrupted by subsequent oral transmission. 
Understanding therefore by Mr. Clinton’s words early tradition, 
the tales of the old poets, we shall find his position totally inad- 
missible—that we are bound to admit the persons or statements of 
Homer and Hesiod as real, unless wherg we can produce reasons 
to the contrary. To allow this, would b®to put them upon a par 
with good contemporary witnesses ; for no greater privilege can be 
claimed in favour even of Thucydidés, than the title of his testi- 
mony to be believed unless where it can be contradicted on special 
grounds. The presumption in favour of an asserting witness is 
either strezz, or weak, or positively nothing, according to the eom- 
pound ratio of his means of knowledge, his moral and intellectual 
habits, and his motive to speak the truth. Thus, for in- To what 
stance, when Hesiod tells us that- his father quitted the pumption 
“ Molic Kymé and came to Askra in Boxdtia, we may fully in favour of 
believe him ; but when he describes to us the battles a 
between the Olympic gods and the Titans, or between Héraklés 
and Kyknus—or when Homer depicts the efforts of Hectér, aided 
by Apollo, for the defence of Troy, and the struggles of Achilles 
and Odysseus, with the assistance of Héré and Poseidén, for the 
destruction of that city, events professedly long past and gone—we 
cannot presume either of them to be in any way worthy of belief. 
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It cannot be shown that they possessed any means of knowledge, 
while it is certain that they could have no motive to consider his- 
torical truth: their object was to satisfy an uncritical appetite for 
narrative, and to interest the emotions of their hearers. Mr. 
Clinton says, that ‘the persons may be considered real when the 
description of them is consistent with the state of the country at 
that time.’ But he has forgotten, first, that we know nothing of 
the state of the country except what these very poets tell us; next, 
that fictitious persons may be just as consonant to the state of the 
country as real persons. While therefore, on the one hand, we have 
no independent evidence either to affirm or to deny that Achilles 
or Agamemnén are consistent with the state of Greece or Asia 
Minor at a certain supposed date 1183 3.c.,—so, on the other 
hand,“even assuming such consistency to be made out, this of itself 
would not prove them to be real persons. 

Mr. Clinton’s reasoning altogether overlooks the existence of 
Piausible plausible fiction—fictitious storics which harmonise per- 


fetheae fectly well with the general course of facts, and which 


ἀρ Δ Δ are distinguished from matters of fact not by any internal 


Mr. Cuntien character, but by the circumstance that matter of fact 
guishuble has some competent and well-informed witness to authen- 


without the ticate it, either directly or through legitimate inference. 
dence, Fiction may be, and often is, extravagant and inercdible ; 
but it may also be plausible and specious, and in that case there is 
nothing but the want gf an attesting certificate to distinguish it 
from truth. Now all {πὸ tests, which Mr. Clinton proposes as gua- 
rantees of the reality of the Homeric persons, will be just as well 
satisfied by plausible fiction as by actual matter of fact; the plau- 
sibility of the fiction consists in its satisfying those and other 
similar conditions. In most cases, the tales of the poets did fall 
in with the existing current of feelings in their audience: “ pre- 
judice and vanity” are not the only feelings, but doubtless pre- 
judice and vanity were often appealed to, and it was from such 
‘harmony of sentiment that they acquired their hold on men’s belief. 
Without any doubt the Iliad appealed most powerfully to the 
reverence for ancestral gods and ‘heroes among the Asiatic colonists 
who first heard it: the temptation of putting forth an interesting 
tale is quite a sufficient stimulus to the invention of the poet, and 
the plausibility of the tale a sufficient passport to the belief of the 
hearers. Mr. Clinton talks of “ consistent and general tradition.” 
But that the tale of a poet, when once told with effect and beauty, 
acquired general belief—is no proof that it was founded on fact: 
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otherwise, what are we to say to the divine legends, and to the 
large portion of the Homeric narrative which Mr, Clinton himself 
sets aside as untrue under the designation of “ poctical ornament ?” 
When a mythical incident is recorded as “ forming the basis” of 
some known historical fact or institution—as for instance the suc- 
cessful stratagem by which Melanthus killed Xanthus in the battle 
on the boundary, as recounted in my last chapter,—we may adopt 
one of two views: we may either treat the incident as real, and as 
having actually given occasion to what is described as its effect— 
or we may treat the incident as a legend imagined in order to 
assign some plausible origin of the reality,—‘ “Aut ex τὸ nomen, 
aut ex vocabulo fabula.”! In cases where the legendary incident 
is referred to a time long anterior to any recérds—as it commonly 
is—the second mode of proceeding appears. to me far more’ con- 
sonant to reason and probability than the first. It is to be recol- 
lected that all the peta and facts, here defended as matter of 
real history by Mr. Clinton, are referred to an age long preceding 
the first beginning of records. 

I have already remarked that Mr. Clinton shrinks from his own 
rule in treating Kadmus and Danaus as real persons, 
sinee they are as much eponyms of tribes or races as [sine xe, 
Dorus and Welln. And if he can admit Heéraklés to a rpanvies, 


and falling. 


be a real man, I do not see upon what reasou he can con- ye Ne 


sistently disallow any one of the mythical personages, for {yn et 
there is not one whose exploits are more stgkingly at va- βόμι 

riance with the standard of historical probability. Mr. Clinton 
reasons upon the supposition that “ Hereules was a Dorianhero :” but 
he was Achaan and Kadmeian as well as Dorian, though the legends 
respecting him are different in all the three characters. Whether 
his son Tlepolemus and his grandson Kleodeus belong to the cate- 
gory of historical men, I will not take upon me to say, though 
O. Miiller (in my opinion without any warranty) appears to admit 
it; but Hyllus certainly is not a real man, if the canon of Mr. 
Clinton himself ‘respecting the eponyms is to be trusted. “ The 
descendants of Herculés (observes Mr. Clinton) remained in many 
states down to the historical times.” So did those of Zeus and 
Apollo, and of that god whom the historian’ Hekatens ‘recognised 
as his progenitor in the sixteenth generation: the titular kings of 
Ephesus, in the historical times, as well as Peisistratus, the despot 
of Athens, traced their origin up to /Eolus and Hellén, yet Mr, 


Kadinus, 


1 Pomponius Mela, iii. 7. 
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Clinton does not hesitate to reject AvXolus and Tellén as fictitious 
persons. I dispute the propriety of quoting the Iliad and Odyssey 
(as Mr. Clinton does) in evidence of the historic personality of 
Tlerculés. For even with regard to the ordinary men who figure 
in those poems, we have no means of discriminating the real from 
the fictitious ; while the Homeric [{éraklés is unquestionably more 
than an ordinary man,—he is the favourite son of Zeus, from his 
. bitth predestined to a life of labour and servitude, as preparation 
for a glorious immortality. Without doubt the poet himself be- 
lieved in the reality of Ierculés, but it was a reality clothed with 
superhuman attributes. 
Mr. Clinton observes (Introd. p. ii.), that ‘because some 
What is real genealogies” were fictitious, we are not justified in con~ 


in the gene- 


alogies eas- cluding that all were fabulous.” It is no way necessary 
not be dis- 9 


tinguished that we should maintain so extensive a position: it is 
from what is . ν᾿ . 

fictitious, Sufficient that all are fabulous so far as concerns gods and 
heroes,—some fabulous throughout—and none ascertainably true, 
for the period anterior to the recorded Olympiads. ILow much, or 
what particular portions, may be true, no one can pronounce. 
The gods and heroes are, from our point of view, essentially fic- 
titious; but from the Grecian point of view they were the most 
real (if the expression may be permitted, ἡ. ὁ, clung to with the 
strongest faith) of all the members of the scries. Ῥ hey not only 
formed parts of the genealogy as originally conceived, but were in 
themselves the grand gpason why it was conceived,—as a golden 
chain to connect the ἔτ man with a divine ancestor. The 
genealogy therefore taken ag a whole (and its value consists in its 
being taken as a whole) was from the beginning a fiction ; but the 
names of the father and grandfather of the living man, in whose 
day it first came forth, were doubtless those of real men. Where- 
ever therefore we can verify the date of a genealogy, as applied to 
some living person, we may reasonably presume the two lowest 
members of it to be also those of real persons: but this has no 
application to the time anterior to the Olympiads—still less to the 
pretended times of the Trojan war, the Kalydonian boar-hunt, or 
the deluge of Deukalion. ‘To reason (as Mr. Clinton does, Introd. 
p- vi.),—‘‘ Because Aristomachus was a real man, therefore his 
father Cleodzus, his grandfather Hyllus, and so farther upwards, 
ὅσα. must have been real men,”—is an inadmissible conclusion. 
The historian Hekateus was a real man, and doubtless his father 
Hegesander also—but it would be unsafe to march up his genea- 
logical ladder fifteen steps to the presence of the ancestorial god of 
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whom he boasted: the upper steps of the ladder will be found 
broken and unreal. Not to mention that the inference, from real 
gon to real father, is inconsistent with the admissions im Mr. 
Clinton’s own genealogical tables; for he there inserts the names 
of several mythical fathers as having begotten real historical sons. 

The general authority of Mr. Clinton’s book, ,and the sincere 
respect which I entertain for his elucidations of the later chronology, 
have imposed upon me the duty of assigning those grounds on 
which I dissent from his conclusions prior to the first recorded 
Olympiad. The reader who desires to see the numerous and con- 
tradictory guesses (they deserve no better name) of the Greeks 
themselves in the attempt to chronologise their mythical narra- 
tives, will find them in the’ copious notes annexed to the first half 
of his first volume. As I consider all such researches not merely 
as fruitless in regard to any trustworthy result, but as serving to 
divert attention from the genuine form and really illustrative 
character of Grecian legend, I have not thought it right to go over 
the same ground in the present work. Differing as I do, however, 
from Mr. Clinton’s views on this subject, I concur with him in 
deprecating the application of etymology (Introd. p. xi.-xii.) as a 
general scheme of explanation to the characters and events of 
jreck legend. Amongst the many causes which operated as sug- 
gestives and stimulants to Greck faney in the creation of these 
interesting tales, doubtless Etymology has had its share ; but. it 
camot be applied (as Hermann, above afl others, has sought to 
apply it) for the purpose of imparting supposed sense and system 
to the general body of mythical narrative. I have already re- 
marked on this topic in a former chapter. 

Tt would be curious to ascertain at what time, or by whom, the 
earliest continuous genealogies, connecting existing persons with 
the supposed antecedent age of Jegend, were formed and at what 


: ; ι Meats ες 
preserved. Neither Homer nor Hesiod mentioned any τας μομίις 


verifiable present persons or circumstances: had they Qa’ 


done so, the age of one or other of them could have been geurastes 
: : 4 ἢ . ply mythical to 
determined upon good evidence, which we may fairly myti« 
presume to have been impossible, from the endless con- worl? 
troversics upon this topic among ancient writers. In the Hesiodic 
Works and Days, the heroes of Troy and Thébes are even pre- 
sented as an extinct race,! radically different from the poet’s own 


contemporaries, who are a new race, far too depraved to be con- 


τ See above, Chap. 11. 
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ceived as sprung from the loins of the heroes; so that we can 
hardly suppose Hesiod (though his father was a native of the AXolic 
Kymé) to have admitted the pedigree of the /olic chiefs, as 
reputed descendants of Agamemndn. Certain it is that the 
earliest poets did not attempt to measure or bridge over the sup- 
posed interval, between their own age and the war of Troy, by any 
definite scries of fathers and sons : whether Eumélus or Asius made 
any such attempt, we cannot tell, but the earliest continuous back- 
ward genealogies which we find mentioned are those of Pherekydés, 
Tellanikus, and Herodotus. It is well known that [Werodotus, in 
his manner of computing the upward genealogy of the Spartan 
kings, assigns the date of the Trojan war to a period 800 years 
earlier than himself, equivalent about to 5.0. 1270-1250; whilé 
the subsequent Alexandrine chronologists, Eratosthenés and Apollo- 
dérus, place that event in 1184 and 1183 B.c.; and the Parian 
marble refers it to an intermediate date, different from either— 
1209 5. Ephorus, Phanias, Timeus, Kleitarchus, and Duris, 
had each his own conjectural date; but the computation of the 
Alexandrine chronologists was the most generally followed by those 
who succeeded them, and seems to have passed to modern times as 
the received date of this great legendary event—though some dis- 
tinguished inquirers have adopted the epoch of Herodotus, which 
Larcher has attempted to vindicate in an elaborate, but feeble, 
dissertation! It is unnecessary to state that in my view the 


1 Larcher, Chronologie d’Hérodote, The dates of these three orations them- 
chap. xiv. p. 352-401. selves differ by twenty-four years, the 
From the capture of Troy down to Archidamus being older than the Pana- 
the passage of Alexander with his in- theniie by that interval; yet he em- 
vading army into Asia, the latter ἃ ploys the same number of years for each 
known date of 334 πι6., the following in calculating backwards to the Trojan 


different reckonings were made:— , war (sce Clinton, vol. i, Introd.’p. 5). 
; In round numbers, his calculation coin- 
Phanias .. gave 715 years, cides pretty nearly with the 800 years 
Ephorus.. » 15, given by Herodotus in the preceding 
Kratosthends » πὰ, century. 
Timious .. \ 820 The remarks of Boeckh on the Parian 
Kleitarchus τ is marble generally, in his Corpus Inscrip- 
Duis. », 1000, tionum Uree, t. ii, p. 322-336, are ex- 


(Clemens. Alexand. Strom. i, p. 337.) tremely valuable, but especially his 

: criticism on the epoch of the Trojan 

Democritus estimated a space of 730 war, which stands the twenty-fourth in 
years between his composition of the the Marble. The ancient chronologists, 
Μικρὸς Διάκοσμος and the capture of : from Damastés and Hellanikus down- 
Troy (Diogen. Laért. ix. 11). Isokratés | wards, professed to fix not only the 
believed the Lacediemonians to have ; exact year, but the exact month, day 
been established in Peloponnésus 700 | and hour in which this celebrated cap- 
years, and he repeats this in threo dif. | ture took place. [Mr. Clinton pretends 
ferent passages (Archidam. p. 118; | to no more than the possibility of deter- 
Panathon. p. 275; De Pace, p, 178). | inining the event within fifty years, In- 
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inquiry has no other value except to illustrate the ideas which 
guided the Greek mind, and to exhibit its progress from 
of Homer to those of Herodotus. For it argues a con- 
siderable mental progress when men begin to methodise 
the past, even though they do so on fictitious principles, 
being as yet unprovided with those records which alone 
could put them on a better course. The Homeric man 
was satisfied with feeling, imagining, and believing, particular 
incidents of a supposed past, without any attempt to graduate the 
line of connexion between them and himself: to introduce fictitious 
hypotheses and media of connexion is the business of a succeeding 
age, when the stimulus of rational curiosity is first felt, without any 
authentic materials to supply it. We have then the form of history 
operating upon the matter of legend—the transition-state between 
dgend and history ; less interesting indced than cither separately, 
yet necessary as a step between the two. 


the days 


Evidence of 
Mental pro- 
fress when 
men metho- 
dise the past, 
even on fic- 
titfeus prin- 
ciples. 


troduct. p. vi.] Boeckh illustrates the 
manner of their argumentation. 

O. Miiller observes (History of the 
Dorians, t. ii, p. 442. Eng. Tr.), “In 
reckoning from the migration of the 
Heraklidw .downward, we follow. the 
Alexandrine chronology, of which it 
should be observed, that Cur materials 
only enable us to restore it to its oriyi- 
nal state, not to cxamine its correctness.” 


But I do not see upon what evidence 
even so much as this cau be done. Mr, 
Clinton, admitting that Kratosthenés 
fixed his date by conjecture, supposes 
him to have chosen “΄ ἃ. middle point 
botween the longer and shorter compu- 
tations of his predecessors.” Boeckh 
thinks this explanation unsatisfactory 
(4, ὦ p. 328). 
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CHAPTER XX. 


STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS AS EXHIBITED IN 
GRECIAN LEGEND. 


‘Tuovan the particular persons and events chronicled in the 
legendary pocms of Greeee, are not to be regarded as belonging 
to the province of real history, those poems are neverthcless full of 
instruction as pictures of life and manners; and the very same 
circumstances which divest their composers of all credibility a& 
historians, render them so much the more valuable as unconscious 
expositors of their own contemporary society. While professedly 
describing an uncertified past, their combinations are involuntarily 
borrowed from the surrounding present. Tor among communitics, 
such as those of the primitive Greeks, without books, without 
ae means of extended travel, without, acquaintance with 
poems of foreign languages and habits, the imagination even of 
able pictures highly gifted men was naturally énslaved by the circum- 


f real man- . 
nera, though Stances around them to a far greater degree than in the 


Fxtekeat later days of Solén or Herodotus; insomuch that the 
aia characters which they conceived and the scenes which 
they described would for that reason bear a stronger generic 
resemblance to the realities of their own time and locality. Nor 
was the pectry of that age addressed to lettered and critical 
authors, watchful to detect plagiarism, sated with simple imagery, 
and requiring something of novelty or peculiarity in every fresh 
production. ‘To captivate their emotions, it was sufficient to depict 
with genius and fervour the more obvious manifestations of human 
adventure or suffering, and to idealise that type of society, both 
private and public, with which the hearers around were familiar. 
Even in describing the gods, where a great degree of latitude and 
deviation might have been expected,'! we see that Homer intro- 
duces into Olympus the passions, the caprices, the love of power 
and patronage, the altcrnation of dignity and weakness, which 


1 Kal τοὺς θεοὺς δὲ διὰ τοῦτο πάντες λεύοντο. “Ὥσπερ δὲ καὶ τὰ εἴδη ἑαυτοῖς 
ασι βασιλεύεσθαι, ὅτι καὶ αὐτοὶ, οἱ μὲν ἀφομοιοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, οὕτω καὶ τοὺς 
Res pene a Naa Be hy OUT OK 
ἔτι καὶ viv, of δὲ τὸ ἀρχαῖον, ἐβασι- βίους τῶν θεῶν (Aristot. Politic. i. 1, 7). 
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animated the bosom of an ordinary Grecian chief; and_ this 
tendency, to reproduce in substance the social relations to which 
he had been accustomed, would operate still more powerfully when 
he had to describe simply human characters—the chief and his 
people, the warrior and his comrades, the husband, wife, father, 
and son—or the imperfect rudiments of judicial and administrative 
proceeding, That his narrative on all these points, even with 
fictitious characters and events, presents a close approximation to 
general reality, there can be no reason to doubt.' The necessity 
under which he lay of drawing from a store, then happily unex- 
hausted, of personal experience and observation, is one of the 
causes of that freshness and vivacity of description for which he 
stands unrivalled, and which constituted the imperishable charm of 
the Iliad and Odyssey from the beginning to the end of Grecian 
literature. 

While therefore we renounce the idea of chronologising or 
historicising the events of Grecian legend, we may turn ‘hey are 
them to profit as valuable memorials of that state of τατον οὗ 
society, feeling and intelligence, which must be to us the Uncen mi 
starting-point of the history of the people.. Of course ον 2° 

‘ ace. "ἢ , 1 HECEE: 1 aint of 
the legendary age, like all those which succeeded it, had pointer. 
its antecedent causes and determining conditions; but πον. 
of these we know uothing, and we are compelled to assume it as a 
prinary fact for the purpose of following out its subsequent changes. 
‘Lo conceive absolute begiuming or origin (as Niebuhr has justly 
remarked) is beyond the reach of our faculties: we can neither 
apprehend nor verify anything beyond progress, or development, 
or decay’—change from one set of circumstances to another, 

Φ Γ 

Δ Τὰ the pictures of the Homeric ; zung erheischte, eine von diesen ge- 
Heroes, there is no material difference | trennten Landschaften sci die urspriing- 
of character recognised between one | liche Heimath gewesen von wo ein Theil 
race of Grecks and another—or even nach der andern gewandert wiire . ᾿ς 
between Greeks and ‘Trojans. See Hel- Dies ist der Geographie der Thicrge- 
big, Die Sittlighen Zustiinde des Grie- schlechter und der Vegetation analog : 
chischen Heldenalters, part ii. p. 53. deren grosse Bezirke durch Cebiirge 

2 Niebuhr, Romische Geschichte, vol, geschicden werden, und beschriinkte 
i. p.55, 2nd edit, ‘Erkennt man aber Meerg einschlicssen.” 
dass aller Ursprung jenseits unserer nur ‘When we once recognise, however, 
Entwickelung und Fortgang fassenden that all ubsolute beginning lies out of the 
Begriffe liegt; und beschriinkt sich von reach of our mental conceptions, which com- 
Stufo auf Stufe im Utnfang der Ge- prehend nothing beyond development and 
schichte zuriickzugehen, so wird man progress, and when we attempt nothing 
Vilker eines Stainmes (das heisst, durch more than to go back from the later 
eigenthiimliche Art und Sprache iden- to the earlier stages in the compass of 
tisch) vielfach eben an sich entgegen- history, we shall often find, on op- 
liegenden Kiistenliindern antreffen ... posite coasts of the same sea, people 
ohne dass irgend etwas die Vurausset- οὗ one stock (that is of the same pecu- 
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operated by some definite combination of physical or moral laws. 
In the case of the Greeks, the legendary age, as the earliest in any 
way known to us, must be taken as the initialestate from which 
this series of changes commences: We must depict its prominent 
characteristics as well as we can, and show—partly how it serves to 
prepare, partly how it forms a contrast to set off—the subsequent 
ages of Solon, of Periklés, and of Demosthenés, 

1. The political condition, which Grecian legend everywhere 
presents to us, is in its principal features strikingly different from 
that which had become universally prevalent among the Grecks in 
the time of the Peloponnésian war. Iistorical oligarchy, as well 
as democracy, agreed in requiring a certain established system of 
government, comprising these three clements—specialised functions, 
temporary functionaries, and ultimate responsibility (under some 
forms or other) to the mass of qualified citizens—either a Senate 
Comparison or an Ecclesia, or both. ‘There were of course many 


of legendary 


with histori and capital distinctions between one government and 
cal Greece -- 


goverment another, in respect to the qualification of the citizen, the 
of the : . 

latter— attributes and efficiency of the general assembly, the 
admissibility to power, &c.; and men might often be dissatisfied 
with the way in which these questions were determined in their 
own city. But in the mind of every man, some determining rule 
or system—something like what in modern times is called a con- 
stitution—was indispensable to any government entitled to be 
called legitimate, or capable of creating in the mind of a Greek a 
feeling of moral obligation to obey it. The functionaries who 
exercised authority under it might be more or less competent or 
popular; but his personal feclings towards them were commonly 
lost in his attachment or aversion to the general system. If any 
energetic man could by audacity or craft break down the consti- 
tution and render himself permanent ruler according to hig own 
will and pleasure—even though he might govern well, he could 
never inspire the people with any sentiment of duty towards him. 
Ilis sceptre was illegitimate from the beginning, and even the 
taking of his life, far from being interdicted by that moral feeling 
which condemned the shedding of blood in other cases, was con- 
sidered meritorious. Nor could he be mentioned in the language 


liar customs and language), without analogous to the geography of animals 
being warranted in supposing that and plants, whose wide districts are 
cither of these separate coasts was the severed by mountains and enclose inter- 
primitive home from whence emigrants nal seas.” 

crossed over to the other. This is 
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except by a name? (τύραννος, despot) which branded him as an 
object of mingled fear and dislike. 

If we carry our eyes back from historical to legendary Greece, 
we find a picture the reverse of what has been here 
sketched. We discern a government in which there is 
little or no scheme or system,—still less any idea of responsibility 
to the governed,—but in which the main-spring of obedience on 
the part of the people consists in their personal feeling and 
reverence towards the chief. We remark, first and foremost, the 
King; next, a limited number of subordinate kings or chiefs ; 
afterwards, the mass of armed freemen, husbandmen, artistuns, free- 
booters, &c.; lowest of all, the free labourers for hire and the 


of the former, 


bought slaves. The King is not distinguished by any etna 
. . n legendary 
broad or impassable boundary from the other chiefs, to Greece. 


each of whom the title Bastleus is applicable as well as to himself: 
his supremacy has been inherited from his ancestors, and passes by 
descent, as a general rule, to his eldest son, having been conferred 
upon the family as a privilege by the favour of Zeus.’ In war, he 
is the leader, foremost in personal prowess, and directing all mili- 
tary movements; in peace, he is the general protector of the 
injured and oppressed ; he farther offers up those public prayers 
and sacrifices which are intended to obtain for the whole people 
the favour of the gods. An ample domain is assigned to him as 
an appurtenance of his lofty position, while the produce of his 


''The Greek name τύραννος cannot 
be properly rendered tyrant; for many 
of the τύραννοι by no means deserved to 
be so called, nor is it consistent with 
the use of language to speak of a mild 
and well-intentioned tyrant, The word 
despot is the nearest approach which we 
can make to it, since it is understood 
to imply that a man has got more 
power than he ought to have, while it 
does not exclude a beneficent use of 
such power by some individuals. It is 
however very inadequate to express the 
full strength of Grecian feeling which 
the original word called forth. 

2 The Pheakian king Alkinous (Odyss. 
vii. 55-65): there are twelve other 
Phaakian Βασιλῆες, he is himself the 
thirteenth (viii. 391), 

The chief men in the Iliad, and the 
suitors of Penelopé in the Odyssey, are 
called usually and indiscriminately both 
Βασιλῇες and ἴΑνακτες ; the latter word 
however designates them as men of 
propertygind masters of slaves (analo- 
gous to the subsequont word δεσπότης, 


which word does not occur in Homer, 
though δέσποινα is found in the, Odysscy), 
while the former word marks them as 
persons of conspicuous station in the 
tribe (see Odyss. i. 393-4013; xiv, 63). 
A chief could only be Βασιλεὺς of free- 
men; but he might bo ”Aveé either of 
freemen or of slaves. 

Agamemnén avd Menclaus belong to 
the most hinyly race (γένος βασιλεύτερον: 
compare Tyrtwus, Fragm. ix. v. 8, p. 9, 
ed, Schneidewin) of the Pelopids, to 
whom the sceptre originally made for 
Zeus has been given by Hermés (Lliad, 
ii, LOL; ix, 160; x. 239); compare 
Odyss, xv. 539. The race of Dardasus 
are the favourite offspring of Zeus, Bact- 
λεύτατον among the Trojans (Iliad, xx. 
304). These races are the parallels of 
the kingly prosapie called Amali, Asdingi, 
Gungingi and Lithingi, among the Goths, 
Vandals, and Lombards (Jornandes, De 
Rebus Geticis, c. 14-22; Paul Warnefrid, 
Gest, Langob. ο. 14-21); and the ἀρχικὸν 
γένος among the Chaonian Kpirots (Thu- 
cya. ii, 80). 
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fields and his cattle is consecrated in part to an abundant, though 
rude, hospitality. Moreover, he receives frequent presents, to 
avert his enmity, to conciliate his favour,’ or to buy off his 
exactions; and when plunder is taken from the enemy, a large 
previous share, comprising probably the most alluring female cap- 
tive, is reserved for him apart from the general distribution.’ 

Such is the position of the King in the heroic times of Greece,— 
the only person (if we except the heralds and priests, each both 
special and subordinate) who is then presented to us as clothed 
with any individual authority,—the person by whom all the 
exccutiverfunctions, then few in number, which the society requires, 


are either performed or directed. 


1 Odyss. 1.392; xi. 184; xiii, 14; xix. | 
109.— | 
Ob μὲν γάρ τι κακὺν βασιλεύεμεν' ala τε οἱ | 
δῶ 
ὕλῴνειον πέλεται, καὶ τιμηέστερος αὐτός. 
lliad, ix. 154-299 (when Agamemnon is , 
promising seven townships to Achilles, 
as a means of appeasing his wrath):— — 
Ky δ᾽ ἄνδρες ναίουσι πολυῤῥῆνες, πολυβοῦται, 
Οἵ κέ σε δωτίνῃσι, θεὸν ὡς, τιμήσουσι, 
Καί σοι ὑπὸ σκήπτρῳ λιπαρὰς τελέονσι θέ- 


μιστας. Β 
Sce liad, xii, 312;-and the reproaches | 
of Thersités (ii, 290)--- βασιλῆας Swpo- 
φάγους (Hesiod, Opp. Di. 8-264). 

The Roman kings had a large τέμενος 
assiyned to them, — ‘‘agri, arva, et 
arbusta ct pascui heti atque uberes”” 
(Cicero, De Republ. v. 2): the German 
kings rec8ived presents: ‘ Mos est civi- 
tatibus (observes Tacitus respecting the 
Germans whom he describes, M. G. 15) 
ultro ac viritim conferre principibus, | 
vel armentorum vel fruguin, quod pro | 
honore acceptuin etiam necessitatibus 
subvenit.” 

The revenue of the Persian kings 
before Darins consisted only of what 
were called δῶρα or presents (Herod. 
iii. 89): Darius first introduced both 
the name of tribute and the determinate 
assessment, King Polydektés in Seri- 
pps invites his friends to a festival, 
the condition of which is that cach 
guest shall contribute to an paves for 
his benefit (Vherekydés, Fragin. 26, ed. 
Didot); a case to which the Thracian 
banquet prepared by Seuthés affords 
an exact parallel (Xenophén, Anab. 
vii. 3, 16-39: compare Thucyd, ii. 97, 
and Welcker, βοῦν], Trilogie, p. 381). 
Such Aids or Benevolences, even if 
originally voluntary, became in the end 


His personal ascetidency— 


compulsory. In the European monar- 
chies of the middle ages, what were 
called free gifts were more ancient than 
public taxes: ‘The feudal Aids (ob- 
serves Mr. Hallam) are the beginning 
of taxation, of which they for a long 


, time answered the purpose” (Middle 


Ages, ch, ii. part i. p. 189). So about 
the Aides in the old French Monarchy, 
‘La Cour des Aides avoit cté instituce 


et sa jurisdiction s’¢étoit formeée, lorsque 
‘le domaine des Rois suflisoit 4 toutes 
‘los dépenses de P Etat, les droits d’ Aides 


étoient alors des supplemens peu con- 
sidérables et toujours temporaires. 
Depuis, le domaine des Rois avoit été 
anéanti: les Aides, au contraire, ctoient 
devenues permancntes et formoient 
presque la totalité des ressources du 
trésor.” (Histoire de la Fronde, par 
M. do St. Aulaire, ch. iii. p. 12 6.) 

3 Eml ῥητοῖς γέρασι πατρικαὶ βασιλεῖαι, 
is the description which ‘Thucydidés 
gives of these heroic governments (i. 
13), 

The language of Aristotle (Polit. ili. 
10, 1) is much the same: Ἢ βασιλεία---- 
ἡ περὶ τοὺς ἡρωικοὺς xpdvous—aith δ᾽ 
ἣν ἑκόντων μὲν, ἐπί τισι 8 ὡρισμένοις" 
στρατηγὺς δ᾽ ἣν καὶ δικαστὴς ὁ βασιλεὺς, 
καὶ τῶν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς κύριος. 

It can hardly be said correctly, how- 
ever, that the king’s authority was 
defined; nothing can well be more inde- 
finite. 

Agamemnon enjoyed or assumed the 
power of putting to death a disobedient 
soldier (Aristot, Polit. ili, 9, 2). The 
words which Aristotle read in the 
speech of Agamemnén in the Hiad— 
Πὰρ γὰρ ἐμοὶ @dvaros——are not in our 
present copies: the Alexandrine critics 
effaced many traces of the oldgmanners. 
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derived from divine countenance bestowed both upon himself 
individually and upon his race, and probably from ac- 


His over- 
credited divine descent—is the salient feature in the jwingper 
picture. The people hearken to his voice, embrace his °™y- 


propositions, and obey his orders: not merely resistance, but even 
criticism upon his acts, is generally exhibited in an odious point of 
view, and is indeed never heard of except from some one or more 
of the subordinate princes. ‘I'o keep alive and justify such feelings 
in the public mind, hewever, the king must himself possess various 
accomplishments, bodily and mental, and that too in a superior 
degree.! [16 must be brave in the field, wise in the council, and 
eloquent in the agora; he must be endued with bodily strength 
and activity above other men, and must be an adept, not only in 
the use of his arms, but also in those athletic exercises which the 
crowd delight to witness. Even the more homely varicties of 
manual acquirements are an additioa to his character,—such as 
the craft of the carpenter or shipwright, the straight furrowing of 
the ploughman, or the indefatigable persistence of the mower with- 
out repose or refreshment throughout the longest day. The con- 
ditions of voluntary obedience, during the Grecian heroic times, 
are family descent with personal foree and superiority, mental as 
well as bodily, in the chief, coupled with the favour of the gods: 
an old chief, such as Péleus and Laértes, cannot retain his position? 
But, on the other hand, where these elements of force are present, 
a good deal of violence, caprice and rapacity is tolerated: the 
ethical judgement is not exact in serutinising the conduct of indi- 
viduals so pre-eminently endowed. As in the case of the gods, 
the general epithets of good, just, &c. are applicd to them as 
euphemisms arising from submission and fear, beg not only not 
suggested, but often pointedly belied, by their particular acts. 
These words signify‘ the man of birth, wealth, influence and 


proficiency in the athletic contests, 


1 Striking phrases on this head are 
put into the mouth of Sarpédén (Iliad, 
xii. 310-322). 

Kings are named and commissioned 
by Zeus,—Ex δὲ Διὸς βασιλῆες (Hesiod, 
Theogon. 96; Callimach. Hynm. ad 
σον. 79: Kparépw θεράποντε Διὸς is a 
sort of paraphrase for the kingly dig- 
nity in the case of Pelias and Néleus 
(Odyss. xi, 255; compare Iliad, ii. 204). 

2 ‘Odysseus builds his own bed and 
bedchamber and his own raft (Odyss. 
xxiii, 188; v. 246-255): he boasts of 
being an excellent mower and plough- 
man (xviii. 365-375): for his astonishing 


see viii, 180-230. Paris tuok a share 
in building his own house (liad, vi. 
314). 

5 Odyss. xi. 496; xxiv. 136-248. 

4 See this prominent meaning of the 
words ἀγαθὸς, ἐσθλὸς, κακὸς, &e., co- 
piously illustrated in Welcker’s excel- 
lent Prolegomena to Theognis, sect. 
9-16, Camerarius, in his notes om that 
poet (v. 19), had already conceived 
clearly the sense in which these words 
are used. Iliad, xv. 323. Οἷα τε 
τοῖς ἀγαθοῖσι παραδρώωσι xépnes. Com- 
pare Hesiod, Opp. Di, 216, and the line 
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daring, whose arm is strong to destroy or to protect, whatever may 
be the turn of his moral sentiments; while the opposite epithet, 
bad, designates the poor, lowly and weak, from whose dispositions, 
be they ever so virtuous, society has little either to hope or to fear. 

Aristotle, in his general theory of govermnent, lays down the 
Dimentty  position,! that the earliest sources of obedience and 


which Aris- . . “yy 
totle found authority among mankind are personal, exhibiting them- 


iugtciim. selves most perfectly in the type of paternal supremacy ; 
παν and that therefore the kingly government, as most con- 
mics formable to this stage of social sentiment, became pro- 
early kings. bably the first established everywhere. And in fact it 


still continued in his time to be generally prevalent among the 
non-ITellenic nations immediately around; though the Phoenician 
cities and Carthage, the most civilised of all non-IIcllenic states, 
were republics. Nevertheless, so completely were the feelings 
about kingship reversed among his contemporary Grecks, that he 
finds it difficult to enter into the voluntary obedience paid by his 
ancestors to their early heroic chiefs. We cannot explain to his 
own satisfaction how any one man should have been so much 
superior to the companions around him as to maintain such 
immense personal ascendency : he suspects that in such small com- 
munities great merit was very rare, so that the chief had few com- 
petitors. Such remarks illustrate strongly the revolution which 


in Athenicus, v. p. 178, Αὐτόματοι δ᾽ 
ἀγαθοὶ δειλῶν ἐπὶ δαῖτας ἴασιν. 

« Moralig Warum vocum vis, et civilis 
—quarum hie a lexicographis et com- 
mentatoribus plurimis fere neglecta est 
—probe discernendw erunt. Quod quo 
facilius fieret, nescio an ubi posterior 
intellectus valet, majusculé scribendum 
fuisset ’Aya0ol et Kaxol.” 

If this advice of Welcker could have 
been followed, much misconception 
would have been obviated, ‘The refer- 
ence of these words to power and not 
to worth, is their primitive import in 
the Greck language, descending from 
the Tliad downward, and determining 
the habitual designation of parties during 
the period of active political dispute. 
The ethical meaning of the word hardly 
appears until the discussions raised by 
Sokratés, and prosecuted by his dis- 
cipl&: but the primitive import still con- 
tinued to maintain concurrent footing. - 

I shall have occasion to touch more 
largely on this subject, when I come to 
expound the Grecian political parties. At 
present it 15 enough to remark that tho 


epithets of good men, best men (the better 
classes, according to a phrase common 
even now), habitually applied afterwards 
to the aristocratical parties, descend 
from the rudest period of Grecian society, 

1 Aristot. Polit. i. 1, 7. 

® Kal διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσως ἐβασιλεύοντο πρό- 
τερον, ὅτι σπάνιον ἣν εὑρεῖν ἄνδρας δια- 
φέροντας κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν, ἄλλως τε καὶ τότε 
μικρὰς οἰκοῦντας πόλεις (Polit. iii, 10, 
7); also the same treatise, v. 8, 5, and 
ν. 8, 22. Ob γίνονται δ᾽ ἔτι βασιλεῖαι 
νῦν, &e. Η 

Aristotle handles monarchy far less 
copiously than cithor oligarchy or de- 
mocracy: the tenth and eleventh chap- 
ters of his third book, in which he 
discusses it, are nevertheless very inter- 
esting to peruse. 

In the conception of Plato also, the 
kingly government, if it is to work 
well, implies a breed superior to hu- 
manity to hold the sceptre (Legg. iv. 6, 
p. 713). 

The Athenian dramatic poets (espe- 
cially Euripidés) often put into the 
mouths of their heroic characters popu- 
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the Greek mind had undergone during the preceding centuries, in 
regard to the internal grounds of political submission. But the 
connecting link between the Homeric and the republican schemes 
σῇ government is to be found in two adjuncts of the Homeric 
royalty, which are now to be mentioned—the Boul, or council of 
chiefs, and the Agora, or gencral assembly of freemen. 

These two mectings, more or less frequently convoked, and 
interwoven with the earliest habits of the primitive The Bouts 

. “ye “15 . a athe Agora: 
Grecian communities, are exhibited in the monuments of their timitea 
ΝΗ 7 Pa . intervention 
the legendary age as opportunities for advising the king, and suborai- 
ae . ν᾿ ἃ . . nation to the 
and media for promulgating his intentions to the people, king τ 
rather than as restraints pon his authority. Unquestionably they 
must have conduced in practice to the latter result as well as to 
the former ; but this is not the light in which the ILomerie poems 
describe them. The chiefs, kings, princes, or Gerontes—for the 
same word in Greek designates both an old man and a man of 
conspicuons rank and position—compose the Couneil,' in which, 
according to the representations in the Diad, the resolutions of 
Agamemnon on the one side and of Iectér on the other appear 
uniformly to prevail, The harshness and even contempt with 
which Hectér treats respectful opposition from Iig ancient com- 
panion Polydamas—the desponding tone and conscious inferiority 
of the latter, and the unanimous assent which the former obtains, 
even when quite in the wrong—all this is clearly set forth in the 
poem :* while in the Greeian camp we sec Nestor tendering his 
advice in the most submissive and delicate manner to Agamemnon, 
to be adopted or rejected as “ the king of men” might determine.’ 
The Council is a purely consultative body, assembled not with any 
power of peremptorily arresting mischicvous resolves of the king, 
but solely for his information and guidance. He himself is the 
presiding (Boulephorus or) member* of council; the rest, collec- 
tively as well as individually, are his subordinates. 

We procecd from the Council to the Agora. According to 
lar sentiments adapted to the demo-  Πουλυδάμαντι᾽ δ᾽ dp’ οὔτις, ὃς ἐσθλὴν φράζετο 
cratical atmosphere of Athens — very | Βουλήν. 
ditferent from what we find in Homer. | Also xii. 213, where Polydamas says to 

1 Βουλὴν de πρῶτον μεγαθύμων ἵζε! Hectér,— 
γερόντων (liad, ii, 53): compare x. ΠΥ bores. 
195-415, Ἴλου, παλαιοῦ Snpoyepow- |. wt tts “πος ONE BEY OF” Mike 
τος (xi, 371). Sv also the modern Δῆμον ἐόντα παρὲξ ἀγορεύεμεν, οὔτ᾽ evi βουλῇ, 
donna Seiqnenr, Signore, from Senior ; Οὔτε ποτ᾽ ἐν πολέμῳ, σὺν δὲ κράτος αἰὲν ἀέξειν, 
and the Arabic word Shuih, 3 liad, ix, 95-101. 

® Yliad, xvili. 315.— 4 Iliad, vii. 126, ThAevs —’Eo@Abs 
Ἕκτορι μὲν γὰρ ἐπήνησαν κακὰ μητιόων' Μυρμιδόνων βωυλήφορος 78 ἀγορήτης. 
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what seems the received custom, the king, after having talked over 
his intentions with the former, procecds to announce them to the 
people. The heralds make the crowd sit down in order,’ and 
enforce silence: any one of the chiefs or councillors—but as it 
seems, no one else’—is allowed to address them: the king first 
promulgates his intentions, which are then open to be commented 
upon by others. But in the Homeric agora no division of affirma- 
tive or negative voices ever takes place, nor is any formal resolu- 
The Agora— tion ever adopted. The nullity of positive function strikes 


a medinm 


for promule US Even more in the Agora than in the Council. It is 
gation of 


the inten- an_assembly for talk, communication and discussion toa 
tions of the Vos + poe ᾿ 

king. certain extent by the chicfs, in presence of the people as 
listeners and sympathisers—often for eloquence, and sometimes for 
quarrel—but here its ostensible purposes end. 

The Agora in Ithaka, in the second book of the Odyssey, is 
convened by the youthful Telemachus, at the instigation of Athéné, 
not for the purpose of submitting any proposition, but in order to 
give formal and public notice to the suitors to desist from their 
iniquitous intrusion -and pillage of his substance, and to absolve 
himself further, before gods and men, from all obligations towards 
them, if they refuse to comply. For the slaughter of the suitors, 
in all the security of the festive hall and banquet (which forms the 
catastrophe of the Odyssey), was a proceeding involving much that 
was shocking to Grecian feeling,* and therefore required to be 
preceded by such ample formalities, as would leave both the delin- 
quents ‘themselves’ without the shadow of excuse, and their sur- 
viving relatives without any claim -to the customary satisfaction. 
Ayoracum- For this special purpose Telemachus directs the heralds 
moned by | to summon an agora: but what seems most of all sur- 
in thaka. prising is, that none had ever been summoned or held since 
the departure of Odysseus himself, an interval of twenty years. 


' Considerable stress seems to be laid Nitszch (ad Odyss. ii. 14) cont verts 
on the necessity that the people in the this restriction of individual manifesta- 
agora should sit down (Iliad, ii. 96): a tion to the chiefs: the view of O. Miiller 
stunding agora is a symptom of tumult (Hist. Dorians, Ὁ. iii, 6. 3) appears to 
or terror (Iliad, xviii, 246); an evening me more correct: aych was also the 
agora, to which men come elevated by opinion of Aristotle—@yot τοίνυν *Apio- 
wine, is also the forerunner. of mischief τοτέλης ὅτι ὁ μὲν δῆμος: μόνου τοῦ 
(Odyss. iii. 138). - ἀκοῦσαι κύριος ἦν, of δὲ ἡγεμόνες καὶ 

Such evidences of regular formalities τοῦ πρᾶξαι (Schol. Tliad. ix. 17): com- 
observed in the agora are not without pare the same statement in his Niko- 
interest. machean Ethics, ili. 5. 

= Tliad, ii, 100,,, > | 3 See Had, ix. 635; Odyss. xi. 419. 

, εἴποτ᾽ avras 
Σχοίατ᾽, ἀκούσειαν δὲ διοτρεφέων βασιλήων, 
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“ No agora or session has taken place amongst us (says the grey- 
headed E gyptiys who opens the proceedings) since Odysseus went 
on shipboard : and now, who is he that has called us together? what 
‘man, young or old, has felt such a strong necessity? Las he 
received intelligence from our absent warriors, or has he other 
public news to comnumicate? Ife is our good friend for doing 
this: whatever his projects may be, I pray Zeus to grant him 
success.” ‘Telemachus, answering the appeal forthwith; proceeds 
to tell the assembled Ithakans that he has no public news to com- 
municate, but that he has convoked them upon his own private 
necessities. Next he sets forth pathetically the wickedness of the 
suitors, calls upon them personally to desist and upon the people 
to restrain them, and concludes by solemnly warning them, that, 
being henceforward free from all obligation towards them, he will 
invoke the avenging aid of Zeus, so “that they may be slain in 
the interior of his own house, without bringing upon him any sub- 
sequent penalty.” 

We are not of course to construe the Homeric description as 
anything more than an zdéal, approximating ta actual reality. , But 
allowing all that can be required for such a limitation, it exhibits 
the Agora more as a special medium of publicity and intereommu- 
nication,® from the king to the body of the people, than as including 
any idea of responsibility on the part of the former or restraining 
force on. the part of the latter, however such consequences may 
indirectly grow out of it. The primitive Grecian government is 
essentially monarchical, reposing on personal fecling and divine 
right: the memorable dictum in the Hiad is borne out by all that 


25-40, 
43, 77, 145.— 


Odyss, ii. 

2 Odyss. ii. 

Νήποινοί κεν 
ὅλοισθε. 


ἔπειτα δόμων ἔντοσθεν 


83 Ἃ similar character is given of the 
publie assemblies of the early Franks 
and Lombards (Pfeffel, Histoire du 
Droit Public en Allemagne, t. i. p. 18; 
Sismondi, Histoires des Republiques 
Italiennes, t. 1, ον. 2, p. 71). 

Dionysius of Halicarnassns (ii. 12) 
pays rather too high a compliment to 
the moderation of the Grecian heroic 
kings. 

The kings at Rome, like the Grecian 
heroic kings, began with an ἀρχὴ ἀνυ- 
πεύθυνος : the words of Pomponius (De 
Origine Juris, i. 2) would be perhaps 
more exactly applicable to the latter 
than to the former: ‘Initio civitatis 


nostra Populus sine certd lege, sine 
jure certo, primum agere insituit: om- 
niaque manu a Regibus gubernabantur.” 
Tacitus says (Ann. iil. 26), “ Nobis 
Roraulus, ut hbitum, imperitaverat: 
dein Numa religionibus et divino jure 
populum devinxit, repertaque quaedain 
a Tullo et Anco: sed precipuus Servius 
Tullius sanctor legum fuit, quis etiam 
Reges obtemperarent.” The appoint- 
ment of a Dietator under the Republic 
was a reproduction, for a short and 
definite interval, of this old unbounded 
authority (Gicero, De Repub. 11. 32; 
Zonaras, Amn, vii. 13; Dionys. Hal, v. 
75 

oe Rubino, Untersuchungen tiber 
Roémische Verfassung und Geschichte, 
Cassel, 1839, buch i. absehnitt 2, p. 
112-- 139; and Wachariuth, Hellenische 
Alterthumskunde, i. sect. 18, p. 81-91. 
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we hear of the actual practice, The rule of many is not a good 
thing: let us have one ruler only—one king,—him to whom Zeus 
has given the sceptre and the tutelary sanctions.’”! 

The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of beauty and vivacity, 
not only confirms our “idca of the passive, recipient, and 
listening character of the Agora, but even presents a 
repulsive picture of the degradation of the mass of the 
people before the chiefs. Agamemnoén convokes the 
Agora for the purpose of immediately arming the Gre- 
cian host, under a full impression that the gods have at last deter- 
mined forthwith to crown his arms with complete victory. Such 
impression has been created by a special visit of Oncirus (the 
Dream-god), sent by Zeus during his sleep—being indeed an 
inténtional fraud on the part of Zeus, though Agamemnén docs 
not suspect its deceitful character. At this precise moment, when 
he may be conceived to be more than usually anxious to get his 
army into the field and snatch the prize, an unaccountable fancy 
seizes him, that instead of inviting the troops to do what he really 
wishes, and encouraging their spirits for this one last effort, he will 
adopt a course directly contrary ; he will try their courage by pro- 
fessing to believe that the siege had become desperate, and that 
there was no choice except to go on shipboard and flee. Announcing 
to Nestér and Odysseus, in preliminary council, his intention to 
hold this strange language, he at the same time tells them that he 
relies upon them to oppose it and counterwork its effect upon the 
multitude. The agora is presently assembled, and the king of 
men pours forth a speech full of dismay and despair, concluding by 
a distinct exhortation to all present to go aboard and return home 
at once. Immediately the whole army, chiefs as well as people, 
break up and proceed to execute his orders: every one rushes off 
to get his ship afloat, except Odysseus, who looks on in mournful 
silence and astonishment. The army would have been quickly on 
its voyage home, had not the goddesses Πρὸ and Athéné stimu- 
lated Odysseus to an instantaneous interference. He hastens 
among the dispersing crowd and diverts them from their purpose 


Agora in the 
second book 
of the Miad 
—picture of 
submission 
which it 
presents. 


1 Tliad, ii. 204. Agamemnén pro- 176), 


mises to make over to Achilles seven 
well-peopled cities, with a body of 
wealthy inhabitants (Iliad, ix. 153); 
and Menelaus, if he could have induced 
Odysseus to quit Ithaka and settle 
near him in Argos, would have depopu- 
lated one of his neighbouring towns in 
order to make room for him (Odyss. iv. 


Manso (Sparta, i. 1, p. 3-4) and Nitzsch 
(ad Odyss. iv. 171) are inclined to ex- 
clude these passages as spurious, —a pro- 
ceeding, in my opinion, inadmissible, 
without more direct grounds than they 
are able to produce. 

2 Tliad, ii. 174, Πρῶτα 8 ἐγὼν ἔπεσιν 
πειρήσομαι, ὅς, 
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of retreat: to the chiefs he addresses flattering words, trying to 
shame them by gentle expostulation : but the people he visits with 
harsh reprimand and blows from his sceptre,' thus driving them 
back to their seats in the agora. 

Amidst the dissatisfied crowd thus unwillingly brought back, 
the voice of Thersités is heard the longest and the loudest,—a man 
ugly, deformed, and unwarlike, but fluent in speech, and especially 
severe and unsparing in his censure of the chiefs, Agamemnién, 
Achilles, and Odysseus. Upon this’ occasion, he addresses to the 
people a specch denouncing Agamemnon for sclfish and greedy 
exaction generally, but particularly for his recent ill-treatment of 
Achilles—and he endeavours moreover to induce them to persist 
in their scheme of departure. In reply, Odysseus not only rebukes 
Thersités sharply for his impudence in abusing the commander-in 
chief, but threatens that if ever such behaviour is repeated, he will 
strip him naked, and thrash him out of the assembly with dis- 
graceful blows ; as an earnest of which he administers to him at 
once a smart stroke with the studded sceptre, imprinting its painful 
mark in a bloody weal across his back. Thersités, terrified and 
subdued, sits down weeping, while the surrounding crowd deride 
him, and express the warmest approbation of Odysseus for having 
thus by force put the reviler to silence.? 

Both Odysseus and Nestér then address the agora, sympathising 
with Agamemnon for the shame which the retreat of the Greeks 
is about to inflict upon him, and urging emphatically upon every 
one present the obligation of persevering until the siege shall be 
successfully “consummated. Neither of them animadverts at all 
upon Agamemnon, either for his conduct towards Achilles, or for 
his childish freak of trying the temper of the army.’ 

There cannot be a clearer indication than this description—so 
eraphic in the original poem—of the true character of the Ilomeric 
agora. The multitude who compose it are listening and acqui- 
escent, not often hesitating, and never refractory‘ to the chief. 


' Jliad, ii. 188-196.— 
"Ovriva μὲν βασιλῆα καὶ ἔξοχον ἄνδρα κιχείη, 
Τόυδ᾽ ἀγανοῖς ἐπέεσσιν ἐρητύσασκε παραστάς + 
Ὃν δ᾽ αὖ δήμου τ᾽ ἄνδρα ἴδοι, βοόωντά τ' ἐφεύ- 

pot, ‘ 
Tov σκήπτρῳ ἐλάσασκεν, ὁμοκλήσασκέ τε μύθῳ, 

&e. 

2 Tliad, 11. 213-277. 

3 Iliad, ii. 284-340. Nor does Ther- 
sités, in his criminatory speech against 
Agamemnén, touch in any way upon 


VOL. 1. 


this anomalous point, though in the 
circumstances under which his speech 
is made, it would seem to be of all 
others the most natural —and the 
sharpest thrust against the commander- 
in-chief, 

+ See this illustrated in the language 
of Théseus, Eurip. Supplic. 349-352, 

Δόξαι δὲ χρήξζω καὶ πόλει πάσῃ τάδε" 

Δόξει δ᾽, ἐμοῦ θέλοντος" ἀλλὰ τοῦ λόγου 

Προσδοὺς, ἔχοιμ᾽ ἂν δῆμον εὐμενέστερον. 

2Η 
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The fate which awaits a presumptuous critic, even where his viru- 
lent reproaches are substantially well-founded, is plainly set forth 
in the treatment of Thersités; while the unpopularity of such a 
character is attested even more by the excessive pains which Homer 
takes to heap upon him repulsive personal deformities, than by the 
chastisement of Odysseus—he i is lame, bald, crook-backed, of mis- 
shapen head and squinting vision. "ἢ 

But we cease to wonder at the submissive ἡ οὐσία of the Agora, 
Conduct of when we read the proceedings of Odysseus towards the 


Odysseus to er 
the people people themselves,—his fine words and flattery addressed 


ΕΝ to the chiefs, and his contemptuous reproof and manual 

violence towards the common men, at a moment when both were 

doing exactly the same thing,—fulfilling the express bidding of 
Agamemnon, upon whom Odysseus does not offer a single com- 

ment. This scene, which excited a sentiment of. strong displeasure 

among the democrats of historical Athens,’ affords a proof that 

the feeling of personal dignity, of which philosophic obseryers in 

Greece — Herodotus, Xenophon, Hippokratés, and Aristotle— 
boasted, as distinguishing the free Greek citizen from the slavish 

Asiatic, was yet undeveloped in the time of Homer? The ancient 

epic is commonly so filled with the personal adventures of the 

chiefs, and the people are so constantly depicted as simple append- 

ages attached to them, that we rarely obtain a glimpse of the 

treatment of the one apart from the other, such as this memorable 

Homeric agora affords. 

There remains one other point of view in which we are to regard 
the Agora of primitive Greece—as the scene in which justice was 
administered. The king is spoken of as constituted by Zeus the 
great judge of society. He has received from Zeus the sceptre 
and along with it the powers of command and sanction: the 
people obey these commands and enforce these sanctions, under 
him, enriching him at the same time with lucrative presents and 
payments.> Sometimes the king separately, sometimes the kings ; 


. 


1 Xenophén, Memorab. i, 2, 9. sanctions, belong properly to Zeus 
3 Aristot. Polit. vii, ὁ, 1; Hippocrat. (Odyss. xvi. 403); from him they 
De Aére, Lov. et Aq. v. 85-86; Hero- ; are given in charge to earthly kings 
dot. vii, 134. along with the sceptre (Iliad, i. 238; 
3 The σκῆπτρον, θέμιστες or θέμις, and . ii, 206). 
ἀγορὴ go together, under the presiding The commentators on Homer recog- 
superintendence of the gods. The god- ' nised θέμις, rather too strictly, as ἀγορᾶς 
dess Themis both convokes and dismisses καὶ βουλῆς λέξιν (seo Eustath. ad Odyss. 
the agora (see [liad, xi. 806; Odyss. ii. | xvi. 403). 
67: iad, xx. 4). The presents and the λιπαραὶ θέμιστες 
The θέμιστες, commandments, and | (Iliad, ix. 156). 
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or chiefs or Gerontes.in the plural number, are named as de- 
ciding disputes and awarding satisfaction to complainants ; 

always however in public, in the midst of the assembled ministeret in 
agora.! In one of the compartments of the shield of thexigor 
Achilles, the details of a judicial scene are described. Ἦν 
While the agora is full of an eager and excited crowd, two men are 
disputing about the fine of satisfackion for the death of a murdered 
man—one averring, the other denying, that the fine had already 
been paid, and both demanding an inquest. The Gerontes are 
ranged on stone seats,” in the holy circle, with two talents of gold 
lying before them, to be awarded to such of the litigants as shall 
make out his case to their satisfaction. The heralds with their 
sceptres, repressing the warm sympathies of the crowd in favour of 
one or other of the parties, secure an alternate hearing to both. 
This interesting picture completely harmonises with the brief 
allusion of Hesiod to the judicial trial—doubtless a real trial— 
between himself and his brother Persés. The two 
brothers disputed about their paternal inheritance, and 
the cause was carried to bé tried by the chiefs in agora ; WlustJude- 
but Persés bribed them, and obtained an unjust verdict °*" ολθο, 
for the whole.* So at least Hesiod affirms, in the bitterness of his 
heart; earnestly exhorting his brother not to waste a precious 
time, required for necessary labours, in the unprofitable occupation 
of witnessing and abetting litigants in the agora—for which (he 
adds) no man has proper leisure, unless his subsistence for the 
year beforehand be safely treasured up in his garners. He 
repeats more than once his complaints of the crooked and corrupt 
judgments of which the kings were habitually guilty; dwelling 
upon abuse of justice as the crying evil of his day, and predicting 


Complaints 
made by 
Hesiod of 


1 Hesiod, Theogon. 85; the single 
person judging seems to be mentioned 
(Odyss. xii. 459). 

It deserves to be noticed that in 
Sparta the Senate decided accusations 
of homicide (Aristot. Polit. iii, 1, 7): 


in historical Athens the senate of Areio- | 


pagus originally did the saie, and re- 
tained, even when its powers were much 
abridged, the trial of accusations of 
intentional homicide and wounding. 
Respecting the judicial functions of 
the early Roman kings, Dionys. Hal. 
A.R. x. 1, Td μὲν ἀρχαῖον of βασιλεῖς 
ἐφ᾽ αὐτῶν ἔταττον τοῖς δεομένοις τὰς 
δίκας, καὶ τὸ δικαιωθὲν ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων, τοῦτο 
νόμος ἣν (compare iv. 25; and Cicero, 


Republic. v. 2; Rubino, Untersuch- 
ungengi. 2, p. 122). 
* Wiad, xviii. 504.— 
Oi δὲ γέροντες 
Elar’ ἐπὶ ξεστοῖσι λίθοις, ἱερῷ ἐνὶ κύκλῳ. 


Several of the old northern Sagas re- 
present the old men assembled for the 
purpose of judging as sitting on great 
stones in a circle called the Urtheilsring 
or Gerichtsring (Leitfaden der Nérd- 
ischen Alterthiimer, p. 31, Copenhag. 
1837). 

8 Homer, Iliad, xviii. 497-510, 

4 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 37. 

5 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 27-38, 


212 
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as well as invoking the vengeance of Zeus to repress it. And 
Homer ascribéS the’ tremendous violence of the autumnal storms 
to the wrath of Zcus against those judges who disgrace the agora 
with their wicked verdicts.! 

Though it is certain that in every state of society, the feelings 
of men when assembled in multitude will command a certain mea- 
sure of attention, yet we thus find the Agora, in judictal matters 
still more than in political, serving merely the purpose of. publicity. 
baits It is the King who is the grand personal mover of Gre- 
amongmen cian heroic society.” He is on earth the equivalent of 
is analogous τ . 
to Zeus Zeus in the agora of the gods: the supreme god of 
smeng él Olympus is in the habit of carrying on his government 
with frequent publicity, of hearing some dissentient opinions, and 
of allowing himself occasionally to be wheedled by Aphrodité or 
worried into compliance by Héré; but his determination is at last 
conclusive, subject only to the overruling interference of the More 
or Fates.’ Both the society of gods, and the various societies of 
men, are, according to the conceptions of Grecian legend, carried 
on by the personal rule of a legitimate sovereign, who does not 
derive his title from the special appointment of his subjects, though 
he governs with their full consent. In fact, Grecian legend pre- 
sents to us hardly anything else, except these great individual 
personalities. The race, or nation, is as it were absorbed into the 
prince : eponymous persons, especially, are not merely princes, but 
fathers and representative unities, each the equivalent of that greater 
or less aggregate to which he gives name. 

But though in the primitive Grecian government, the king is the 
legitimate as well as the real sovereign, he is always conceived as 
acting through the council and agora. Both the one and the other 
are established and essential media through which his ascendency 
is brought to bear upon the society: the absence of such assem- 
blies is the test and mark of savage men, as in the case of the 
Cycloépes.* Accordingly he must possess qualities fit to act with 
effect upon these two assemblies: wise reason for the council, 
unctuous eloquence for the agora.> Such is the ddal of the heroic 


1 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 250-263; Homer, | 4 Odyss. ix, L14.— δ 
Iliad, xvi. 387. Τοῖσιν δ᾽ (the Cyclopes) οὔτ᾽ ἀγοραὶ βουλήφοροι, 
3 Tittmann (Darstellung der Grie- | οὔτε θέμιστες. 
chischen Staatsverfassuugen, book ii. p, | ’AAA’ oly’ ὑψηλῶν ὀρέων ναίουσι κάρηνα 
63) gives too lofty an idea, in my judg- | "Ev σπέσσι γλαφυροῖσι" θεμιστέυει δὲ ἕκαστος 
ment, of the condition and functions of Παιδῶν ἠδ᾽ ἀλόχων' οὐδ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἀλέγουσι. 
the Homeric agora. These lines illustrate the meaning of 
8 Tliad, i, 520-527; iv. 14-56; espe- θέμις. 
cially the agora of the gods (xx. 10). | 5 See this point set forth in the 
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government : a king not merely full of valour and resource as a 
soldier, but also sufficiently superior to those around him to ensure 
both the deliberate concurrence of the chiefs, and the hearty adhe- 
sion of the masses.' That this picture is not, in all individual 
cases, realised, is unquestionable; but the- endowments so often 
predicated of good kings show it to have been the type present to 
the mind of the describer.2 Xenophdn, in his Cyropedia, depicts 
Cyrus as an improved edition of the Homeric Agamemnén,—“ a 
good king and a powerful soldier,” thus idcalising the perfection of 
personal government. 

It is important to point out these fundamental conceptions of 
government, discernible even before the dawn of Grecian history, 
and identified with the social life of the people. It shows us that 
the Greeks, in their subsequent revolutions and im the political 
experiments which their countless autonomous communities pre- 
sented, worked upon pre-existing materials—developing and exalt- 
ing elements which had been at first subordinate, and suppressing 
or remodelling on a totally new principle, that, which had been 
originally predominant. When we approach historical Greece, we 
find that (with the exception of Sparta) the primitive, hereditary, 
unresponsible monarch, uniting in himself all the functions of 
government, has ceased to reign—while the feeling of legitimacy, 
which originally induced his people to obcy him. willingly, has 
been exchanged for one of aversion towards the character and title 
generally. The multifarious functions which he once exercised 
have been parcelled out among temporary nominces. On the other 
hand, the Council or Senate, and the Agora, originally simple 
media through which the king acted, are clevated into standing 
and independent sources of authority, controlling and holding in 


prolix discourse of Aristeides, Περὶ 
Ῥητορικῆς (Or. xlv. vol. ii, p. 99): 
Ἡσίοδος . . . . ταὐτὰ ἀντικρὺς Ὁμήρῳ 
λέγων. . ὅτι τε ἡ ῥητορικὴ σύνεδρος 
τῆς βὰοίλικῆν, &e, 

1 Péleus, king of the Myrmidons, is 
ealled (Iliad, vii, 126) ᾿Εσθλὸς Μυρμι- 
δόνων βουλήφορος 73° ayopnrhs — Div- 
medes, ἀγορῇ δέ τ᾽ ἀμείνω (iv. 400}- 
Nestér, λιγὺς Πυλίων ἀγορητὴς --- Sur- 


pedia, puts into the mouth of his hero 
the Homeric comparison between the 
good king and the good shepherd, 
inplying as it does immense supe- 
riority of organisation, morality, and 
intelhgence (Cyropxd. viii. p. 450, 
Hutchinson), 

Volney observes respecting the emirs 
of the Druses in Syria—‘‘ Everything 
depends on circumstances: if the go- 


pédén, Λυκίων βουληφόρε (v. 633); and 
Idomeneus, Κρητῶν βουληφόρε (xiil. 219), 

Hesiod (lheogon, 80-96) illustrates 
still more amply the idéud of the king 
governing by persuasion and inspired by 
the Muses. 

2 See the striking picture in Thucy- 
didés (ii. 65). Xenophon, in the Cyro- 


vernor be a man of ability, he is abso- 
lute ;—if weak, he is a cipher. This 
proceeds from the want of fixed laws; a 
waut common to all Asia.’ (Travels in 
Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. p. 66.) Such 
was pretty much the condition of the 
king in primitive Greece. 
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responsibility the various special officers to whom executive duties 


The Counc. Of one kind or another are confided. The general prin- 
peed ciple here indicated is common both to the oligarchics 
originally and the democracies which grew up in historical Greece. 
through, Much as these two governments differed from each 
King acted, other, and many as were the varieties even between one 
Bstorical oligarchy or democracy and another, they all stood in 
paramount’ equal contrast with the principle of the heroic govern- 
ofpower. ment. Even in Sparta, where the hereditary kingship 


lasted," it was preserved with lustre and influence exceedingly 
Spartan diminished,’ and such timely diminution of its power 
kings, an < a . 
exception to seems to have been one of the essential conditions of its 
rule—thelt preservation.” Though the Spartan kings had the here- 
limited i “y: . 
powers,  ditary command of the military forces, yet even in all 
foreign expeditions they habitually acted in obedience to orders 
from home ; while in affairs of the interior, the superior power of 
the Ephors sensibly overshadowed them. So that unless possessed 
of more than ordinary force of character, they seem to have exer- 
cised their chief influence as presiding members of the senate. 
There is yet another point of view in which it behoves us to 
take notice of the Council and the Agora as integral portions of 
the legendary government of the Grecian communities. We are 
thus enabled to trace the employment of public speaking, as the 
standing engine of government, and the proximate cause of obe- 
Employment dience, to the social infancy of the nation. The power 
of public : 4 ἢ κ . . 
speaking as of speech in the direction of public affairs becomes more 
an engine of 2 . Ἀν 
government and more obvious, developed and irresistible, as we 
—cowval : Β . ᾿ . 
withthe advance towards the culminating period of Grecian his- 
times. tory, the century preceding the battle of Chwroneia. 
That its development was greatest among the most enlightened 
sections of the Grecian name, and smallest among the more obtuse 
and stationary, is matter of notorious fact; and it is not less true, 
that the prevalence of this habit was one of the chief causes of the 


' Nevertheless the question put by j i. 3) affirms that the fundamental fea- 


Leotychides to the deposed Spartan 
king Demaratus—dxoidy τι εἴη τὸ ἄρχειν 
μετὰ τὰ βασιλεύειν (Herodot.*vi. 65), 
and the poignant insult which those 
words conveyed, afford one among many 
other evidences of the lofty estimate 
current in Sparta respecting the regal 
dignity, of which Aristotle in the 
Politica seems hardly to take sufficient 
account. 

3.0, Miiller (Hist. Dorians, book iii. 


tures of the heroic royalty were main- 
tained in the Dorian states, and obli- 
terated only in the Ionian and demo- 
cratical, In this point he has been 
followed by various other authors (see 
Helbig, Die Sittlich. Zustiinde des Hel- 
denalters, p. 73), but his position 
appears to me not correct, even as 
regards Sparta; and decidedly incor- 
rect, in regard to the other Dorian 
states. 
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intellectual eminence of the nation generally. At a time when all 
the countries around were plunged comparatively in mental torpor, 
there was no motive sufficiently present and powerful to multiply 
so wonderfully the productive minds of Greece, except such as 
arose from the rewards of public speaking. The susceptibility of 
the multitude to this sort of guidance, their habit of requiring and 
enjoying the stimulus which it supplied, and the open discussion, 
combining regular forms with free opposition, of practical matters 
political as well as judicial—are the creative causes which formed 
such conspicuous adepts in the art of persuasion. Nor was it only 
professed orators who were thus produced ; didactic aptitude was 
formed in the background, and the speculative tendencies were 
supplied with interesting phenomena for observation and combina- 
tion, at a time when the truths of physical science were almost 
inaccessible. If the primary effect was to quicken the powers of 
expression, the secondary, but not less certain result, was to déve- 
lope the habits of scientific thought. Not only the oratory of 
Demosthenés and Periklés, and the colloquial magic of 115 eftects in 
Socratés, but also the philosophical speculations of Plato, Siawating 

and the systematic politics, rhetoric and logic of Aris- ‘velopment. 
totle, are traceable to the same general tendcncics in the minds of 
the Grecian people. We find the germ of these expansive forces 
in the senate and agora of their legendary government. The 
pocts, first epic and then lyric, were the precursors of the orators 
in their power of moving the feelings of au assembled crowd ; 
whilst the Homeric poems—the general training-book of educated 
Greeks—constituted a treasury of direct and animated expression, 
full of conerete forms and rare in the use of abstractions, and 
thence better suited to the workings of oratory. The subsequent 
critics had no difficulty in selecting from the Iliad and Odyssey 
samples of eloquence in all its phases and varieties. 

On the whole, then, the society depicted in the old Greek poems 
is loose and unsettled, presenting very little of legal restraint, and 
still less of legal protection—but concentrating such political power 
as does exist in the hands of a legitimate hereditary king, whose 
ascendency over the other chiefs is more or less complete according 
to his personal force and character. Whether that ascendency be 
greater or less however, the mass of the people is in either case 
politically passive, and of little account. Though the Grecian 
freeman of the heroic age is above the degraded level of the Gallic 
plebs as described by Cesar,' he is far from rivalling the fierce 

1 Cesar, Bell. Gallic. vi. 12. 
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independence and sense of dignity combined with individual force, 
which characterise the Germanic tribes before their establishment 
in the Roman empire, Still less does his condition, or the society 
in which he moves, correspond to those pleasing dreams of spon- 
taneous rectitude and innocence, in which Tacitus and Seneca 
indulge with regard to primitive man.' 

2. The state of moral and social feeling, prevalent in legendary 
Greece, exhibits a scene in harmony with the rudimentary 
political fabrics just described. Throughout the long 
stream of legendary narrative on which the Greeks looked 
back as their past history, the larger social motives hardly ever 
come into play: either individual valow and cruelty, or the per- 
sonal attachments and quarrels of relatives and war-companions, 
or the feuds of private enemies, are ever before us. There is no 
sense of obligation then existing, between man and man.as such— 
and very little between each man and the entire community of 
which he is a member; such sentiments are neither operative in 
the real world, nor present to the imaginations of the poets. Per- 
sonal feelings, either towards the gods, the king, or some 
near and known individual, fill the whole of a man’s 
bosom: out of them arise all the motives to beneficence, 
and all the internal restraints upon violence, antipathy, 
or rapacity: and special communion, as well as special 
solemnities, are essential to their existence. The ceremony of an 
oath, so Imposing, so paramount, and so indispensable in those, 
days, illustrates strikingly this principle. And even in the case of 
the stranger suppliant—in which an apparently spontaneous sym- 
pathy manifests itself—the succour and kindness shown to him 
arise mainly from his having gone through the consecrated formali- 
ties of supplication, such as that of sitting down in the ashes by 
the sacred hearth, thus obtaining a sort of privilege of sanctuary.’ 


Moral and 
social feeling 
in legendary 
Greece. 


Omnipotence 
of personal 
feeling to- 
wards the 
gods, the 
king, or indi- 
uals. 


1 Seneca, Epist. xc.; Tacitus, Annal. last century. A far more sagacious 


iii, 20. Vetustissimi mortalinm (says 
the latter), null4é adhue mala libidine, 
sine probro, scelere, eoque sine pana 
out coércitione, agebant: neque pra- 
miis opus erat, cum honesta suopte 
ingenio peterentur ; et ubi nihil contra 
morem cuperent, nihil por metum veta- 
bantur. At postquam exui cyualitas, οὐ 
pro modestid et pudore ambitio et vis 
incedebat, provenére dominationes, mul- 
tosque apud populos zternum imansere,”” 
&c. Compare Strabo, vii. p. 301. 
These are the same fancies so elo- 
quently set forth by Rousseau in the 


criticism pervades the preface of Thu- 
eydidés. 

? Seuthés, in the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon (vii, 2, 33), describes how, when 
an orphan youth, he formally suppli- 
cated Médokos ‘the Thracian king to 
grant him a troop of followers, in order 
that he might recover his lost dominions 
---ἐκαθεζόμην ἐνδίφριος αὐτῷ ἱκέτης δοῦναί 
μοι ἄνδρας. 

Thucydidés gives an interesting de- 
scription of the arrival of the exile 
Themistoklés, then warmly pursued by 
the Greeks on suspicion of treason, at 
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‘That ceremony exalts him into something more than a mere suf- 
fering man—it places him in express fellowship with the*master 


of the house, under the tutelary sanctions of Zeus 
Hiketésios. There is great difference between one form 
of supplication and another: the suppliant however in 


Effect of 
special cere- 
monies. 


any form 


becomes more or less the object of a particular sympathy. 

The sense of obligation towards the gods manifests itself sepa- 
rately in habitual acts of worship, sacrifice, and libations, or by 
votive presents, such as that of the hair of Achilles, which he has 
pledged to the river-god Spercheius,! and such as the constant 
dedicated offerings, which men who stand in urgent need of the 


the house of Admétus, king of the 
Epirotic Molossians. The wife of Ad- 
métus herself instructed the fugitive 
how to supplicate her husband in form: 
the child of Admétus was placed in his 
arms, and he was directed to sit down 
in this guise close by the consecrated 
hearth, which was of the nature of an 
altar. While so seated, he addressed 
his urgent entreaties to Admétus for 
protection: the latter raised him up 
from the ground and promised what 
was asked. “,That (says the historian) 
was the most powerful form of suppli- 
cation.” Admétus —~ ἀκούσας ἀνίστησί 
τε αὐτὸν μετὰ τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ υἱέος, ὥσπερ 
καὶ ἔχων αὐτὸν ἐκαθέζετο, καὶ μέγισ- 
τον ἱκέτευμα ἦν τοῦτο (Thue. 1. 136), 
So Télephus, in the lost drama of Ats- 
-chylus called Μυσοὶ, takes up the child 
Orestés. See Bothe’s Fragm. 44: Schol. 
Aristoph. Ach, 305. 

In the Odyssey, both Nausikaa and 
the goddess Athéné instruct Odysseus 
in the proper form of supplicating 
Alkinous: he first throws himself down 
at the feet of queen Arété, embracing 
her knees and addressing to her his 
prayer, and then without waiting for a 
reply, sits down among the ashes on 
the hearth—&s εἰπὼν, κατ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἕζετ’ ἐπ᾽ 
ἐσχάρῃ ἐν xovlnor—Alkinous is dining 
with a large company: for some time 
both he and the guests are silent : at 
length the ancient Echenéus remon- 
strates with him on his tardiness in 
raising the stranger up from the ashes. 
At his exhortation, the Phwakian king 
takes Odysseus by the hand, and raising 
him up, places him on a chair beside 
him: he then directs the heralds to 
mix a bowl of wine, and to serve it 
to every one round, in order that ‘all 
may make libations to Zeus Hiketésios. 
This ceremony clothes the stranger with 


the full rights and character of a sup- 
pliant (Odyss. vi. 3103 vii. 75, ΤΕ, 166): 
κατὰ νόμους ἀφικτόρων, Aschyl. Sup- 

lic. 242, 

That the form counted for a great 
deal, we sce evidently marked: but of 
course supplication is often addressed, 
and successfully addressed, in cireum- 
stances where this form cannot be gone 
through. 

It is diffieult to accept the doctrine 
of Eustathius (ad Odyss. xvi. 424), that 
ἱκέτης is a toe media (ike ξεῖνος), ap- 
plied as well to the ἱκετάδοχος as to the 
ἱκέτης properly so called: but the word 
ἀλλήλοισιν, in tha passage just cited, 
does seem to justify his observation: 
yet there is no direct authority for such 
use of the word in TLomer. 

The address of Theoclymenos on first 
preferring his supplication to Teleina- 
chus is characteristic of the practice 
(Odyss. xv. 260); compare also iad, 
xvi. 574, and Hesiod, Scut. Hercul. 
12-85, 

The idea of the ξεῖνος and the ἱκέτης 
ruu very much together. 1 can hardly 
persuade myself that the reading ἱκέ- 
τευσε (Odyss. xi, 520) is truly Homeric: 
implying as it does the idea of a pitiable 
sufferer, it is altogether out of place 
when predicated of the proud and im- 
petuous Neoptolemus: we should rather 
have expected ἐκέλευσε. (Sce Odyss. 
x. 15. 

The constraining efficacy of special 
formalities of supplication, among the 
Scythians, is powerfully set forth in the 
Toxaris of Lucian: the suppliant sits 
upon an ox-hide, with his hands confined 
behind him (Lucian, Toxaris, ὁ. 48, 
vol, iii, p. 69, Tauch.)—the μεγίστη 
ixernpla ainong that people. 

! Πα, xxiit, 142. 
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divine aid first promise and afterwards fulfil. But the feeling 
towards the gods also appears, and that not less frequently, as 
mingling itself with and enforcing obligations towards some par- 
ticular human person. The tie which binds a man to his father, 
his kinsman, his guest, or any special promise towards whom he 
has taken the engagement of an oath, is conceived in conjunction 
with the idea of Zeus, as witness and guarantee ; and the intimacy 
of the association is attested by some surname or special appella- 
tion of the god.! Such personal feelings composed all the moral 
influences of which a Greek of that day was susceptible,—a state 
of mind which we can best appreciate by contrasting: it 


Co rr τος 

with th, with that of the subsequent citizen of historical Athens. 

eelings In ἣ Ω . 

bisworial In the view of the latter, the great impersonal authority 
hens. 


called “The Laws” stood out separately both as guide 
and sanction, distinct from religious duty or private sympathies: 
but of this discriminated conception of positive law and positive 
morality, the: germ only can be detected in the Homeric poems. 
The appropriate Greek word for human laws never occurs. Amidst 
a very wavering phrascology,® we can detect a gradual transition 


 Odyss. xiv. 389.— 

Οὐ yap τοὔνεκ᾽ ἐγώ σ᾽ αἰδέσσομαι, οὐδὲ φιλήσω, 
᾿Αλλὰ Δία ξένιον δείσας, αὐτὸν δ᾽ ἐλεαίρων'" 

2 Niigelsbach (Homerische Theologie, 
Abschn. v. 8. 23) gives a just and well- 
sustained view of the Homeric ethics: 
“ ¥s ist der charakteristiche Standpunkt 
der Homerischen Ethik, dass die Sphi- 
ren des Rechts, der Sittlichkeit, und 
Religiositit, bey dem Dichtere durchaus 
noch nicht auseinander fallen, so dass 
der Mensch z. B. δίκαιος seyn konnte 
ohne θεουδὴς zu seyn— sondern in unent- 
wickelter Einheit beysammen sind.” 

3 Νόμοι, laws, is not an Homeric word; 
νόμος, law, in the singular occurs twice 
in Hesiodic Works and Days (276, 
388). 

The employment of the words δίκη, 
δίκαι, θέμις, θέμιστες, ig Homer, is 
curious as illustrating the early moral 
associations, but would require far more 
space than can be given to it in a 

‘note; we see that the sense of each of 
these words was essentially fluctuating. 
Themis, in Homer, is sometimes de- 
cidedly a person, who exercises the 
important function of opening and 
closing the agora, both of gods and men 
(Iliad, xx. 4; Odyas. ii. 68), and who, 
besides that, acts and speaks (Iliad, 
xiv. 87-93); always the associate and 


companion of Zeus the highest god. 
In Hesiod (Theog. 901) she is the wife 
of Zeus: in /éschylus (Prometh. 209) 
she is the same as Γαῖα: even in Plato 
(Legg. xi. p. 936) witnesses swear (to 
want of knowledge of matters under 
inquest) by Zeus, Apollo, and Themis. 
Themis as a person is probably the oldest 
sense of the word; then we have the 
plural θέμιστες (connected with the verb 
τίθημι, like θεσμὸς and re6uds), which 
are (not persons, but) special appur- 
tenances or emanations of the Supreme 
God, or of a king acting under him, 
analogous to and joined with the sceptre. 
The sceptre, and the θέμιστες or the 
δίκαι constantly go together (Iliad, ii. 
209; ix. 99): Zeus or the king is a 
judge, not a law-maker; he issues 
decrees or special orders to settle par- 
ticular disputes, or to restrain particular 
men; and agreeable to the concrete 
forms of ancient language, the decrees 
are treated as if they were a collection 
of ready-made substantive things, ac- 
tually in his possession, like the sceptre, 
and prepared for being delivered out 
when the proper occasion arose :---δικάσ- 
πολοι, ofre θέμιστας Πρὸς Διὸς εἰρύαται 
(Il. i. 238), compared with the two 
pe last. cited: —"Agpova τοῦτον 
νέντας, ὃς οὔτινα οἷδε θέμιστα (Il. γ. 
161),--ἤλγριον, οὔτε δίκας εὖ εἰδότα οὔτε 
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from the primitive idea of a personal goddess Themis, attached to 
Zeus, first to his sentences or orders called Themistes, and next 
by a still farther remove to various established customs, which 
those sentences were believed to sanctify—the authority of religion 
and that of custom coalescing into one indivisible obligation. 

The family relations, as we might expect, are set forth in our 
pictures of the legendary world as the grand sources Of  yorce of the 
lasting union and devoted attachment. The paternal "te. 
authority is highly reverenced: the son who lives to years of 
maturity, repays by affection to his parents the charge of his main- 
tenance in infancy, which the language notes by a special word ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the Erinnys, whose avenging hand is 
put in motion by the curse of a father or mother, is an object of 
deep dread. 


In regard to marriage, we find the wife occupying a station of 


great dignity and influence, though it was the practice Mavis τς 
-Φ re 
for the husband to purchase her by valuable presents to to the wite. 


her parents,—a practice extensively prevalent among early com- 
munities, and treated by Aristotle as an evidence of barbarism. 
She even seems to live less secluded and to enjoy a wider sphere 


of action than was allotted to her in historical Grecce.? 


θέμιστας (Odyss. ἰχ. 215). The plural 
number δίκαι is more commonly used 
in Homer than the singular: δίκη is 
rarely used to denote Justice as an 
abstract conception ; it more often de- 
notes a special claim of right on the 
part of some given man (Il. xviit. 508). 
It sometimes also denotes, simply, esta- 
blished custom or the known lot—dpdwy 
δίκη, γερόντων, θείων βασιλήων, θεῶν 
(see Damm’s Lexicon ad voc.); θέμις is 
used in the same manner. 

See upon this matter, Platner, De 
Notione Juris ap. Homerum, p. 81; and 
O. Miiller, Prolegg. Mythol. p. 121. 

1 Οὐδὲ τοκεῦσι Θρέπτρα φίλοις ἀπέδωκε 
(Il. iv. 477): θρέπτρα or θρεπτήρια 
(compare 1], ix, 454; Odyss. ii. 134; 
Hesiod, Opp. Di. 186). 

3 Aristot. Polit. ii. 5,11. The ἔδνα, 
or present given by the suiter to the 
father as an inducement to grant his 
daughter in marriage, are spoken of as 
very valuable,—amepefown ἔδνα (Ll. xi. 
244; xvi, 178; xxii. 472): to grant a 
daughter without 2x was a high com- 
pliment to the intended son-in-law (Il. 
ix. 141; compare xiii. 366). Among the 
ancient Germans of Tacitus, the hus- 
band gave presents, not to his wife’s 


Concu- 


father, but to herself (Tacit. Germ. 6. 
18): the customs of the early Jews were 
in this respect completely Homeric; 
see the case of Shechem and Dinah 
(Genesis xxxiv. 12) and others, &c.; 
also Mr. Catlin’s Letters on the North 
American Indians, vol. i. Lett. 26, p. 
213, 

The Greek ἔδνα correspond exactly 
to the mundium of the Lombard and 
Alemannic laws, which is thus explained 
by Mr. Price (Notes on the Laws of 
King Ethelbert, in the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England, translated 
and published ky Mr. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 
20): ‘The Longobardic law is the most 
copious of all the barbaric codes in its 
provisions r@pecting marriage, and par- 
ticularly so on the subject of the Mund. 
From that law it appears that the Mun- 
dium was a sum paid over to the family 
of the bride, for transferring the tute- 
lage which they possessed over her to 
the family of the husband,— Si quis pro 
muliere liberf aut puellé mundium de- 
derit et ei tradita fuerit ad uxorem,’ 
&c, (ed. Rotharis, 6. 183), In the same 
sense in which the terzn occurs in these 
dooms, it is also to be met with in the 
Alemannic law: it was also common in 
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bines are frequent with the chiefs, and occasionally the jealousy 
of the wife breaks out in reckless excess against her husband, as 
may be seen in the tragical history of Phoenix. The continence 
of Laértés, from fear of displeasing his wife Antikleia, is especially 
noticed.'. A large portion of the romantic interest which Grecian 
legend inspires is derived from the women: Penelopé, Andro- 
maché, Helen, Klytemnéstra, Eriphylé, Iokasta, Hekabé, &c., all 
stand in the foreground of the picture, either from their virtues, 
their beauty, their crimes, or their sufferings. 

Not only brothers, but also cousins, and the more distant blood- 
relations and clansmen, appear connected together by a strong 
fecling of attachment, sharing among them universally the obliga~ 
tion of mutual self-defence and revenge, in the event of injury to 
any individual of the race. The legitimate brothers divide be- 
tween them by lot the paternal imheritange,—a bastard brother 
receiving only a small share; he is however commonly very well 
Brothersana treated,” though the murder of Phokus by Telamon and 
Kiusmen.  Péleus constitutes a flagrant exception. The furtive 
pregnancy of young women, often by a god, is one of the most 
frequently recurring incidents in the legendary narratives; and 
the severity with which such a fact, when discovered, is visited by 
the father, is generally extreme. As an extension of the family 
connexion, we read of larger unions called the phratry and the 
tribe, which are respectfully, but not frequently mentioned.* 

The generous readiness with which hospitality is afforded to the 
stranger who asks for it,‘ the facility with which he is allowed 


Denmark and in Sweden, where the 
bride was called a mund-bought or 
mund-given woman.” 

According to the 77th Law of King 


8 Iliad, ἢ, 362,— 


᾿Αφρήτωρ, ἀθέμιστος, ἀνέστιός ἐστιν ἔκεινος, 
“Ὃς πολέμον ἔραται, &c. (Il. ix. 63.) 


Ethelbert (p. 23), this mund was often 
paid in cattle: the Saxon daughters 
were πάρθενοι ἀλφεσίβοιαι (Iliad, xviii. 
593). 

1 Odyas. i. 430; Tliad, ix. 450; see 
also Terpstra, Antiquitagy Homerica, 
capp. 17 and 18, ; 

Polygamy appears to be ascribed to 
Priam, but to no one else (Iliad, xxi. 


“Odyas. xiv. 202-215; compare Iliad, 
xi. 102. The primitive German law of 
succession divided the paternal inherit- 
ance among the sons of a deceased 
father, under the implied obligation to 
maintain and portion out their sisters 
(Eichhorn, Deutsches Privat-Recht. sect. 
330). 


These three epithets include the three 
different classes of personal sympathy 
and obligation:—1. The Phratry, in 
which a man is connected with father, 
mother, brothers, cousins, brothers-in- 
law, clansmen, ὅσοι; 2. the θέμιστες, 
whereby he is connected with his fellow- 
men who visit the same agora; 3. his 
Hestia or Hearth, whereby he becomes 
accessible to the ξεῖνος and the ἱκέτης :---- 


Τῷ 8 Ὀδυσεὺς ξίφος ὀξὺ καὶ ἄλκιμον ἔγχος 
ἔδωκεν, 

᾿Αρχὴν ξεινοσύνης προσκηδέος' οὐδὲ τραπέζῃ 

Ῥνώτην ἀλλήλοιν. (Odyss. xxi. 34.) 


Δ ΤῸ must be mentioned, however, 
that when a chief received a stranger 
and made presents to him, he reim- 
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to contract the peculiar connexion of guest with his host, and 
the permanence with which that connexion, when created 
by partaking of the same food and exchanging presents, is 
maintained even through a long period of separation, and even 
transmitted from father to son—these are among the most capti- 
vating features of the heroic society. The Homeric chief weleomes 
the stranger who comes to ask shelter in his house, first gives him 
refreshment, and then inquires his name and the purpose of his 
voyage.' Though not inclined to invite strangers to his house, he 
cannot repel them when they spontancously enter it craving a 
lodging.’ The suppliant is also commonly a stranger, 
but a stranger under peculiar circumstances ; who pro- 
claims his own calamitous and abject condition, and seeks 
to place himself in a relation to the chief whom he solicits some- 
thing like that in which men stand to the gods. Onerous as such 
special tic may becoige to him, the chief cannot decline it, if 
solicited in the re ἐθε the ceremony of supplication has a 
binding effect, and the Erimnyes punish the hardhearted person 
who disallows it. A conquered enemy may sometimes throw him- 
self at the feet of his conqueror, and solicit mercy, but he cannot 
by doing so acquire the character and claims of a suppliant pro- 
perly so called: the conqueror has free discretion either to kill 
him, or to spare him and accept a ransom.’ 

There are in the legendary narratives abundant examples of 
individuals who transgress in particular acts even the holiest of 
these personal ties, but the savage Cyclops is the only person de- 
scribed as professedly indifferent to them, and carcless of that 
sanction of the gods which in,Grecian belief accompanied them all.‘ 
In fact, the tragical horror which pervades the lineage of Athamas 
or Kadmus, and which attaches to many of the acts of Héraklés, 


Hospitality. 


Reception of 
the stranger 
and the 
suppliant. 


bursed to himself the value of the pre- 
sents by collections among the qeuople 
(Odyss. xiii, 14; xix. 197): ἀργαλέον 
γὰρ ἕνα προικὸς χαρίσασθαι, says Alki- 
nous, 

1 Odyss. i, 123; iii. 70, &e. 

2 Odyss. xvii. 383.— 
Tis yap δὴ ξεῖνον καλεῖ ἄλλοθεν αὐτὸς ἐπελθὼν 
Αλλον γ᾽ εἰ μὴ τῶνδ᾽, οἱ δημιόεργοι ἔασιν, Kc. ; 


which breathes the plain-spoken shrewd- 
ness of the Hesiodic Works and Days, 
ν. 355, 

3 See the illustrative case of Lykaon 
in vain craving merey from Achilles 
(Uiad, xxi, 64-97. ᾿Αντί τοι εἶμ᾽ ixérao, 
&e.). 


Menelaus is about to spare the life of 
the Trojau Adrastus, who clasps his 
knees and craves mercy, offering a large 
ransomm—when Agamemnon repels the 
idea of quarter, and kills Adrastus with 
his own hang: his speech to Menelaus 
displays the extreme of violent enmity, 
yet the poet says,— 

‘Os εἰπὼν, παρέπεισεν ἀδελφείου φρένας ἥρως, 
Αἴσιμα παρειπὼν, &e. 


Advastus is not called an ἱκέτης, nor 
is the expression used in respect to 
Dolon (IL x. 456), nor in the equally 
striking case of Odysseus (Odyss. xiv. 
279) when begging for his life. 

4 Odyss, ix. 112-275, 
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of Péleus, and Telamon, of Jason and Médea, of Atreus and 


Personal’ ‘Thyestés, &c., is founded upon a deep feeling and sym- 
the earliest pathy with those special obligations, which conspicuous 
eocatity, individuals, under the temporary stimulus of the mad- 


dening Até, are driven to violate. In such conflict of sentiments, 
between the obligation generally reverenced and the exceptional 
deviation in an individual otherwise admired, consists the pathos 
of the story. 

These feelings—of mutual devotion between kinsmen and®com- 
panions in arms—of generous hospitality to the stranger, and of 
helping protection to the suppliant—constitute the bright spots in 
a dark age. We find them very gencrally prevalent amongst 
communities essentially rude and barbarous—amongst the ancient 
Germans as described by Tacitus, the Druses in Lebanon,!' the 


' Tacit. German. c. 21. “ Quem- 
cunque mortalium arcere tecto, nefas 
habetur: pro fortuna quisque apparatis 
epulis excipit: cum defecére qui modo 
hospes fuerat, monstrator hospitii et 
comes, proximam domum non invitati 
adeunt: nee interest-- pari humanitate 
accipiuntur. Notum ignotumque, quan- 
tum ad jus hospitii, nemo discernit.” 
Compare Casar, B. G. vi. 22. 

See about the Druses and Arabians, 
Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, 
vol. ii. p. 76, Engl. Transl. Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung von Arabien, . Copenh. 
1772, p. 46-49. 

Pomponius Mela describes the ancient 
Germans in language not inapplicable to 
the Homeric Greeks: “Jus in viribus 
habent, adeo ut ne latrocinii quidem 
pudeat: tantum hospitibus boni, mites- 
que supplicibus ” (iii, 3). 

“The hospitality of the Indians is 
well-known. [Ὁ extends even to strangers 
who take refuge among them. They 
count it a most sacred duty, from which 
no one is exempted. Whoever refuses 
relief to any one commits a grievous 
offence, and not only makes himself de- 
tested and abhorred by all, but liable 
to revenge from the offended person. 
In their conduct towards their enemies 
they are cruel and inexorable, and when 
enraged, bent upon nothing but murder 
and bloodshed, They are however re- 
markable for concealing their passions, 
and waiting for*a convenient opportu- 
nity of gratifying them. But then their 
fury knows no bounds. If they cannot 
satisfy their resentment, they will even 
call upon their friends and posterity to 
do it, The longest space of time cannot 


cool their wrath, nor the most distant 
place of rgfuge afford security to their 
enemy ” (Loskiel, History of the Mis- 
sion of the United Brethren among the 
North American Indians, Part I. ch. 2. 
, 168). 

᾿ ἐἰξηωλονοῖχ observes (says Dr. Fer- 
guson, Essay on Civil Society, Part II. 
§ 2. p. 145), that the nations among 
whom he travelled in North America 
never mentioned acts of generosity or 
kindness under the notion of duty. 
They acted from affection, as they acted 
from appetite, without regard to its 
consequences, When they had done a 
kindness, they had gratified a desire; 
the business was finished and it passed 
from the memory. The spirit with which 
they give or receive presents is the same 
as that which Tacitus ‘remarks among 
the ancient Germans :—‘ Gaudent mune- 
ribus, sed nec data imputant, nec ac- 
ceptis obligantur.’ Such gifts are of 
little consequence, except when em- 
ployed as the seal of a bargain or a 
treatya” 

Respecting the Morlacchi (Illyrian 
Sclavonians) the Abbé Fortis says (Tra- 
vels in Dalmatia, p. 55-58) :— 

“The hospitality of the Morlachs is 
equally conspicuous among tho poor as 
among the opulent. The rich prepares 
a roasted lamb or sheep, and the poor, 
with equal cordiality, gives his turkey, 
milk, honey—whatever he has. Nor is 
their generosity confined to strangers, 
but generally extends to all who are in 
want... Friendship is lasting among 
the Morlacchi. They have even made 
it a kind of religious point, and tie the 
sacred bond at the foot of the altar. 
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Arabian tribes in the desert, and even the North American 


Indians. 


They are the instinctive manifestations of human sociality, 
standing at first alone, and for that reason appearing to possess a 
greater tutelary force than really belongs to them—beneficent, 
indeed, in a high degree, with reference to their own appropriate 
period, but serving as a very imperfect compensation for the impo- 
tence of the magistrate, and for the absence of any all-pervading 
sympathy or sense of obligation between man and man. We best 
appreciate their importance when we compare the Homeric society 
with that of barbarians like the Thracians, who tattooed their 
bodies, as the mark of a generous lineage—sold their children for 


The Sclavonian ritual contains a parti- 
cular benediction, for the solemn union 
of two male or two female friends, in 
presence of the whole congregation. 
The male friends thus unital are called 
Pobratimi, and the females Posestreme, 
which means half-brothers and half- 
sisters. The duties of the Pobratimi 
are, to assist each other in every case 
of need and danger, to revenge mutual 
wrongs, &c.: their enthusiasm is often 
carried so far as to risk, and even lose 
their life... . But as the frienships of 
the Morlacchi are strong and sacred, 
so their quarrels are commonly unex- 
tinguishable. They pass from father to 
son, and the mothers fail not to put 
their children in mind of their duty to 
revenge their father if he has had the 
misfortune to be killed, and to show 
them often the bloody shirt of the de- 
ceased... . A Morlach is implacable if 
injured or insulted. With him revenge 
and justice have exactly the same mean- 
ing, and truly it is the primitive idea, 
and I have been told that in Albania 
the effects of revenge are still more, 
atrocious and moro lasting. There, a 
man of the mildest character is capable 
of the most barbarous revenge, believing 
it to be his positive duty....A Mor- 
lach who has killed another of a power- 
ful family is commonly obliged to save 
himself by flight, and keep out of the 
way for several years. If during that 
time he has been fortunate enough to 
escape the search of his pursuers, and 
has got a small sum of money, he en- 
deavours to obtain pardon and peace. 
... It is the custom in some places for 
the offended party to threaten the 
criminal, holding all sorts of arms to 
his throat, and at last to consent to 
accept his ransom.” 


Concerning the influence of these two 
distinct tendencies — devoted personal 
friendship and implacable animosities— 
among the Illyrico-Sclavonian popula- 
tion, see Cyprien Robert, Les Slaves de 
la Turquie, ch, vii. p. 42-46, and Dr. 
Joseph Miiller, Albanien, Rumelien, 
und die (Esterreichisch-Montenegrenis- 
che Griinze, Prag. 1844, p. 24-25. 

“It is for the virtue of hospitality 
(observes Goguet, Origin of Laws, &c., 
vol. i, book vi. ch. iv.) that the primi- 
tive times are chiefly famed. But, in 
my opinion, hospitality was then exer- 
cised not so much from generosity and 
greatness of soul, as from necessity. 
Common interest probably gave rise to 
that custom. In remote antiquity, there 
were few or no public inns: they en- 
tertained strangers, in order that they 
might render them the same service, if 
they happened to travel into their coun- 
try. Hospitality was reciprocal. When 
they received strangers into their houses, 
they acquired a right of being received 
into theirs again, This right was re- 
garded by the ancients as sacred and in- 
violable, and extended not only to those 
who had acquired it, but to their children 
aud posterity. Besides, hospitality in 
these times could not be attended with 
much expense; men travelled but little. 
In a word, the modern Arabians prove 
that hospitality may consist with the 
greatest vices, and that this species of 
generosity is no decisive evidence of 
goodness of heart, or rectitude of man- 
ners.” 

The book of Genesis, amidst many 
other features of resemblance to the 
Homeric manners, presents that of 
ready and exuberant hospitality to the 
stranger, 
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export as slaves—considered robbery, not merely as one admissible 
occupation among others, but as the only honourable mode of life ; 
agriculture being held contemptible—and above all, delighted in 
the shedding of blood as a luxury. Such were the Thracians in 
the days of Herodotus and Thucydidés: and the Homeric society 
forms a mean term between that which these two historians yet 
saw in Thrace, and that which they witnessed among their own 
civilised countrymen.' sd 
When however among the Homeric men we pass beyond the 
influence of the private tics above enumerated, we find scarcely 
any other moralising forces in operation. The acts and adventures 
commemorated imply a community wherein neither the protection 
nor the restraints of law are practically felt, and wherein ferocity, 
rapine, and the aggressive propensities generally, seem restrained 
by no internal counterbalancing scruples. Homicide, especially, 
is of frequent occurrence, sometimes by open violence, 
ane wees, Sometimes by fraud : expatriation for homicide is among 
unrestrained. the most constantly recurring acts of the Homeric poems: 
and savage brutalities are often ascribed, even to admired heroes, 
with apparent indifference. Achilles sacrifices twelve Trojan pri- 
soners on the tomb of Patroklus, while his son Neoptolemus not 
only slaughters the aged Priam, but also seizes by the leg the 
child Astyanax (son of the slain Hector) and hurls him from one 
of the lofty towers of Troy? Moreover, the celebrity of Autolykus, 
the maternal grandfather of Odysseus, in the career of wholesale 
robbery and perjury, and the wealth which it enabled him to 
acquire, are described with the same unaffected admiration as the 


Ferocious 


1 Respecting the Thracians, compare ? Tlias Minor, Fragm. 7. p. 18, ed. 


Herodot, v. 11; Thucydid. vii. 29-30, 
The expression of the latter historian is 
remarkable,—rd δὲ γένος τῶν Θρᾳκῶν, 
ὅμοιᾳ, τοῖς μάλιστα τοῦ βαρβαρικοῦ, ἐν 
ᾧ ἂν θαρσήσῃ, φονικώτατόν 
ἐστι. 

Compare Herodot. viii. 116; the 
cruelty of the Thracian king of the 
Bisaltce towards his own sons. 

The story of Odysseus to Kumeus in 
the Odyssey (xiv. 210-226) furnishes a 
valuable comparison for this predatory 
disposition among the Thracians. Odys- 
seus there treats the love of living by war 
and plunder as his own peculiar taste: 
he did not happen to like regular labour, 
but the latter is not treated as in’ any 
way mean or unbecoming a free-mman :-— 

ἔργον δέ μοι ov φίλον ἤεν 
Οὐδ’ οἰκωφελίη, ἥ τε τρέφει ἀγλαὰ Téxva, Ke, 


Diintzer ; Dad, xxiii. 175. Odysseus is 
mentioned once as obtaining poison for 
his arrows (Odyss. i. 160), but no poi- 
‘soned arrows are ever employed in either 
of the two poems. 

The anecdotes recounted by the Scy- 
thian Toxaris in Lucian’s work so en- 
titled (vol. 11. c. 36. p. 544 βοχῳ. ed. 
Hemst,) afford a vivid picture of this 
combination of intense and devoted 
friendship between individuals, with 
the most revolting cruelty of manners. 
“You Greeks live in peace and tran- 
quillity,” observes the Scythian — παρ᾽ 
ἡμῖν δὲ συνεχεῖς of πόλεμοι, καὶ ἢ ἐπελαύ- 
νομεν ἄλλοις, ἢ ὑποχωροῦμεν ἐπιόντας, ἢ 
συμπεσόντες ὑπὲρ νομῆς ἣ λείας μαχό- 
μεθα’ ἔνθα μάλιστα δεῖ φίλων 
ἀγαθῶν, &e. 
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wisdom of Nestdr or the strength of Ajax.' Achilles, Menelaus, 
Odysseus, pillage in person whenever they can find an opportunity, 
employing both force and stratagem to surmount resistance.? The 
vocation of a pirate is recognised as honourable, so that a host, 
when he asks his guest what is the purpose of his voyage, enume- 
rates enrichment by indiscriminate maritime plunder as among 
those projects whic may naturally enter into his contemplation.* 
Abduction of cattle, and expeditions for unprovoked ravage as well 
as for retaliation, between neighbouring tribes, appear ordinary 
phenomena :* and the established inviolability of heralds seems the 
only evidence of any settled feeling of obligation between one 
community and another. While the house and property of Odys- 
seus, during his long absence, enjoys no public protection,® those 
unprincipled chiefs, who consume his substance, find sympathy 
rather than disapprobation among the people of Ithaka. As a 
general rule, he who cannot protect himself finds no protection 
from society : his own kinsmen and immediate companions are the 
only parties to whom he can look with confidence for support. 
And in this respect, the representation given by Hesiod makes the 


picture even worse. In his emphatic denunciation of the 


fifth age, that poet deplores not only the absence of all 
social justice and sense of obligation among his con- 


1 Odyss. xxi. 397; Pherekydés, Fragm. 
63, ed. Didot; Autolykus, πλεῖστα 
κλέπτων ἐθησαύριζε. The Homeric 
Hymn to Hermés (the great patron-god 
of Autolykus) is a farther specimen of 
the admiration which might be made to 
attach to clever thieving. 

The ἡμερόκοιτος ἀνὴρ, likely to rob 
the farm, is one great enemy against 
whom Hesiod advises precaution to be 
taken,—a sharp-toothed dog well-fed to 
serve as guard (Opp. Di. 604). 

+% liad, xi, G24; xx. 189, Odyss. iv. 
81-90; ix. 40; xiv. 230: and the indi- 
rect revelation (Odyss. xix. 284), coupled 
with a compliment to the dexterity of 
Odysseus. 

8 Even in the century prior to Thu- 
cydides, undistinguishing plunder at sea, 
committed by Greek ships against ships 
not Greek, seems not to have been held 
discreditable. The Phoksan Dionysius, 
after the ill-success of the Ionic revolt, 
gocs with his three ships of war to 
Sicily, and from thence plunders Tyr- 
rhenians and Carthaginians (Herod. vi. 
17).—Aniorhs κατεστήκεε, Ἑλλήνων μὲν 
οὐδενὸς, Καρχηδονίων δὲ καὶ Τυρσηνῶν. 
Compare the conduct of the Phokzan 


VoL. I. 


Picture given 
by Hesiod 
still darker, 


settlers at Alalia in Corsica, after the 
conquest of Ionia by Harpagus (Herodot. 
i, 166). 

In the treaty between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, made at some period 
subsequent to 509 B.c., it is stipulated— 
Τοῦ Καλοῦ ᾿Ακρωτηρίον, Μαστίας, Tap- 
σηΐου, μὴ ληΐζεσθαι ἐπέκεινα Ῥωμαίους, 
μηδ᾽ ἐμπορεύεσθαι, μηδὲ πόλιν κτίζειν 
(Polyb. iii. 24, 4). Plunder, commerce 
and colonisation, are here assumed as 
the three objects which the. Roman 
ships would pursue, unless they were 
under special obligation to abstain, in 
reference to foreigners, This morality 
approaches nearer to that of the Ho- 
meric ago than to the stato of sentiment 
which Thucydidés indicates as current 
in his day among the Greeks, 

4 See the interesting boastfulness of 
Nestér, Iliad, xi. 670-700; also Odyss. 
xxi. 18; Odyss, iii. 71; Thucyd. i. 5. 

δ᾽ Odyss. iv. 165, among many other 
passages. Telemachus laments the mis- 
fortune of his race, in respect that him- 
self, Odysseus, and Lacrtés were all 
only sons of thoir fathers: there were 
no brothers to serve as mutual auxilia. 
ries (Odyss. xvi. 118). 
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temporaries, but also the relaxation of the ties of family and 
hospitality.’ There are marks of querulous exaggeration in the 
poem of the Works and Days; yet the author professes to describe 
the real state of things around him, and the features of his picture, 
soften them as we may, will still appear dark and calamitous. It 
is however to be remarked, that he contemplates a state of peace 
—thus forming a contrast with the Homeric p@ems. His copious 
catalogue of social evils scarcely mentions liability to plunder by a 
foreign enemy, nor does he compute the chances of predatory 
aggression as a source of profit. ‘ 
There are two special veins of estimable sentiment, on which 
Contrast 6. it may be interesting to contrast heroic and historical 
teeter’ «Greece, and which exhibit the latter as an improvement 
calGreeee. on the former not less in the affections than in the 
intellect. 
᾿ The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and provident with 
respect both to the persons and the property of orphan 
but the description given in the Iliad of the 
utter and hopeless destitution of the orphan boy, despoiled 
of his paternal inheritance and abandoned by all the friends of his 
father, whom he urgently supplicates, and who all harshly cast him 
off, is one of the most pathetic morsels in the whole poem.? In 
reference again to the treatment of the dead body of an enemy, 
we find all the Greek chiefs who come near (not to mention the 
conduct of Achilles himself) piercing with their spears the corpse 
of the slain Hectér, while some of them even pass disgusting taunts 
upon it. We may add, from the lost epics, the mutilation of the 
dead bodies of Paris and Deiphobus by the hand of Menelaus.? 
But at the time of the Persian invasion, it was regarded 88 un- 
worthy of a right-minded Greek to maltreat in any way the dead 
body of an enemy, even where such a deed might seem to be 
Justified on the plea of retaliation. After the battle of Platea, a 


Orphans, 3 
Mutilation of MINOFS ; 
dead bodies, 


2 Opp. Di. 182-199. 
Οὐδὲ πατὴρ παίδεσσιν ὁμοιΐος, οὐδέ τι παῖδες, 
Οὐδὲ ξεῖνος ξεινοδόκῳ, καὶ ἑταῖρος ἑταίρῳ, 
Οὐδὲ κασίγνητος φίλος ἔσσεται, ὡς τὸ πάρος 
περ, 
Αἶψα δὲ γηράσκοντας ἀτιμήσουσι τοκῆας, &c. 


3 Tliad, xxii. 487-500. Hesiod dwells 
upon injury to orphan children, how- 
ever, a8 a heinous offence (Opp. Di. 


330). 
ate ἄρα of τις 


5 Tliad, xxii, 371. 
ἀνούτητί ye παρέστη. Argument of 


Tliad Minor, ap. Diintzer, Epp. Fragm. 
p. 17; Virgil, Aneid, vi. ΓΝ νὰ 

Both Agamemnén and the Oiliad Ajax 
cut off the heads of slain warriors and 
send them rolling like a ball or like a 
mortar among the crowd of warriors 
(Iliad, xi. 147; xiii. 102). 

The ethical maxim preached by Odys- 
seus in the Odyssey, not to utter boast- 
fal shouts over a slain enemy (Οὐκ 
ὁσίη, κταμένοισιν ex ἀνδράσιν εὐχε- 
τάασθαι, xxii, 412), is abundantly vio~ 
lated in the Iliad. 
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proposition was made to the Spagtan king Pausanias to retaliate 
upon the dead body of Mardonius the insults which Xerxés had 
heaped upon that of Leonidas at Thermopyle. He indignantly 
spurned the suggestion, not without a severe rebuke, or rather 
a half-suppressed menace, towards the proposer: and the feeling 
of Herodotus himself goes heartily along with him.! 

The different manner of dealing with homicide presents a third 
test, perhaps more striking yet, of the change in Grecian 
feelings and manners during the three centuries pre- dealing with 
ceding the Persfin invasion. ‘That which the murderer rye 
in the Homeric times had to dread, was, not public prosecution and 
punishment, but the personal vengeance of the kinsmen and friends 
of the deceased, who were stimulated by the keenest impulses of 
honour and obligation to avenge the deed, and were considered by 
the public as specially privileged to do so? To escape from this 
danger, he is obliged to flee the country, unless he can prevail 
upon the incensed kinsmen to accept of a valuable payment (we 
must not speak of coined money in the days of Homer) as satis- 
faction for their slain comrade. They may, if they please, decline 
the offer, and persist in their right of revenge ; but if they accept, 
they are bound to leave the offender unmolested, and he accord- 
ingly remains at home without further consequences. The chiefs 
in agora do not seem to interfere, except to ensure payment of the 
stipulated sum. 

Here we recognise once more the characteristic attribute of the 
Grecian heroic age—the omnipotence of private force tempered 
and guided by family sympathies, and the practical nullity of that 
collective sovereign afterwards called 716 City—who in historical 
Greece becomes the central and paramount source of obligation, 
but who appears yet only in the background, as a germ of promise 
for the future. And the manner in-which, in the case of homicide, 
that germ was developed into a powerful reality, presents an 
interesting field of comparison with other nations. 

For the practice, here designated, of leaving the party guilty of 


1 Herodot. ix. 78-79. Contrast this the murdered man, and provides cities 


strong expression from Pausanias with 
the conduct of the Carthaginians towards 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, after 
their capture of Selinus in Sicily, where, 
after having put to death 16,000 per- 
sons, they mutilated the dead bodies— 
κατὰ τὸ πάτριον ἔθος (Diodér. xiii. 57— 
86). ; 

2 The Mosaic law recognises this habit 


and duty on the part of the relatives of | 


of refuge for the purpose of sheltering 
the offender in certain cases (Deuteron. 
xxxy. 13-14; Bauer, Handuch der He- 
braischen Alterthiimer, sect. 51-52). 
The relative who inherited the pro- 
perty of a murdered man was specially 
obliged to avenge his death (H. Leo, 
Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte des 
Jiidischen Staats, —Vorl, iii. p. 35), 
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homicide to compromise by valuable payment with the relatives of 
the deceased, and also of allowing (δ the latter a free choice 
whether they would accept such compromise or enforce their right 
of personal revenge—has been remarked in many rude commu- 
nities, and is particularly memorable among the early German 
tribes.! Among the many separate Teutonic establishments which 
rose upon the ruins of the Western empire of Rome, the right as 
well as duty of private revenge, for personal injury or insult offered 
to any member of a family—and the endeavour to avert its effects 
by means of a pecuniary composition levied upon the offender, 
chiefly as satisfaction to the party injured, but partly also as per- 
quisite to the king—was adopted as the basis of their legislation. 
This fundamental idea was worked out in elaborate detail as to 
the valuation of the injury inflicted, wherein one main circumstance 
was the rank, condition and power of the sufferer. ‘The object of 
the legislator was to preserve the society from standing feuds, but 
at the same time to accord such full satisfaction as would induce 
the injured person to’ waive his acknowledged right of personal 
revenge—the full luxury of which as it presented itsclf to the 
mind of an Homeric Greek, may be read in more than one passage 
of the Iliad? The German codes begin by trying to bring about 


1 “Suscipere tam inimicitias, scu pa- civilized and polighed Rajpoots. 
tris, seu propinqui, quam amicitias, Aristotle alludes, as an illustration of 
necesse est, Nec implacabiles durant: the extreme silliness of ancient Greek 
luitur enim etiam homicidium certo practices (εὐήθη πάμπαν), to a custom 
pecorum armentorumque numero, re- which he states to have still continued 
cipitque satisfactionem universa domus.” at the Molic Kymé, in cases of murder, 
(Tacit. German. 21.) Niebuhr, Be- If the accuser produced in support of 
schreibung von Arabien, p. 32. his charge a certain number of witnesses 

‘An Indian feast (says Loskiel, Mis- from his own kindred, the person was 
sion of the United Brethren in North held peremptorily guilty—ofov ἐν Κύμῃ 
America) is seldom concluded without περὶ τὰ φονικὰ νόμος ἔστιν, ἂν πλῆθος 
bloodshed. For the murder of aman τι παράσχηται μαρτύρων ὃ διώκων τὸν 
100 yards of wampum, and for that of φόνον τῶν αὐτοῦ συγγενῶν, ἔνοχον εἶναι 
& woman 200 yards, must be paid by τῷ φόνῳ τὸν φεύγοντα (Polit. ii. 5, 12), 
the murderer. If he is too poor, which This présents a curious parallel with 
is commonly the case, and his friends the Old German institution of the Eides- 
cannot or will not assist him, he must helfern or conjurators, who, though 
fly from the resentment of the rela- most frequently required and produced 
tions.” in support of the party accused, were 

Rogge (Gerichtswesen der Germanen, yet also brought by the party accusing, 
canp. 1, 2, 3) Grimm (Deutsche Rechts- See Rogge, sect. 36, p. 186; Grimm, p. 
alterthiimer, book v. cap. 1-2), and 862, 
Ficbhorn (Deutsches Privat-Recht. sect. ® The word ποινὴ indicates this satis- 
48) have expounded this idea and the fuction by valuable payment for wrong 
consequences deduced from it among done, especially for homicide: that the 
the ancient Germans. The practice of | Latin word pena originally meant the 
blood-feud, here alluded to, is still same thing may be inferred from the 
prevalent in British India; not only old phrases dare pwnas, pendere penas. 
among the ruder Western tribes, coolies The most illustrative passage in the Iliad 
and others, but also among the more is that in which Ajax, in the embassy 
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the acceptance of a fixed pecuniary composition as a constant 
voluntary custom, and proceed ultimately to enforce it as a 
peremptory necessity: the idea of society is at first altogether 
subordinate, and its influence passes only by slow degrees from 
amicable arbitration into imperative control. 

The Homeric society, in regard to this capital point in human 
progression, is on a level with that of the German tribes as 
described by Tacitus. But the subsequent course of Grecian 
legislation takes a direction completely different from that of the 
German codes. « The primitive and acknowledged right 
of private revenge (unless where bought off by pecuniary 
payment), instead of being developed into practical work- 
ing, is superseded by more comprehensive views of a 
public wrong requiring public intervention, or by religious 
fears respecting the posthumous wrath of the murdered person. 
In historical Athens, the right of private revenge was discoun- 
tenanced and put out of sight, even so early as the Drakonian 
legislation, and at last restricted to a few extreme and special 
cases ;! while the murderer came to be considered, first as having 


Appeased by 
valuable 
compensa- 
tion (ποινὴ 
to the pe 
men of the 
murdered 
man, 


undertaken to conciliate’ Achilles, cen- 
sures by comparison the inexorable 
obstinacy of the latter in setting at 
naught the proffered presents of Aga- 
memmnén (Π], ix. 627) :— 


Νηλής" καὶ μὲν τίς τε κασιγνήτοιο φόνοιο 

Ποινὴν, ἢ οὗ παιδὸς ἐδέξατο τεθνειῶτος" 

Καί ῥ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἐν δήμῳ μένει αὐτοῦ, πολλ᾽ ἀπο- 
τίσας" 

Tod δέ 7° ἐρητύεται κραδίη καὶ θύμος ἀγήνωρ, 

ἸΙοινὴν δεξαμένον 


The ποινὴ is in its primitive sense a 
genuine payment in valuable commo- 
dities serving as compensation (Iliad, 
iii, 290; v. 266; xiii, 659): but it 
comes by a natural metaphor to signify 
the death of one or more Trojans, as 
a satisfaction for that of a Greek warrior 
who had just fallen (or vice versa, Iliad, 
xiv. 483; xvi. 398); sometimes even 
the notion of compensation generally 
(xvii. 207). In the representation on 
the shield of Achilles, the genuine pro- 
ceeding about ποινὴ clearly appears: 
the question there tried is, whether the 
payment stipulated as satisfaction for 
a person slain, has really been made or 
not—Bdto δ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐνείκεον εἵνεκα ποινῇ5 
Ανδρὸς ἀποφθιμένον, ὅο. (xviii. 498). 

The danger of an act of homicide is 
proportioned to the number and power 
of the surviving relatives of the slain; 


but even a small number is sufficient to 
necessitate flight (Odyss. xxiii. 120): 
on the other hand, a large body of rela- 
tives was the grand source df encou- 
ragement to an insolent criminal (Odyss. 
xviii. 141). 

An old law of Tralles in Lydia, en- 
joining a nominal ποινὴ of a medimnus 
of beans to the relatives of a murdered 
person belonging to a contemptible 
class of citizens, is noticed by Plutarch, 
Quest, Grae. c. 46, p. 302, Even in 
the century preceding Herodotus, too, ἡ 
the Delphians gave a ποινὴ as satisfac 
tion for the murder of the fabulist 
Adsop; which ποινὴ was claimed and 
received by the grandson of Alsop’s 
master (Herodot. ii. 134. Plutarch, 
Ser. Num. Vind. p. 556). 

1 See Lysias, De Cede Eratosthen. 
Orat. i. p. 94: Plutarch, Solon, c. 23; 
Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 632- 
637. 

Plato (De Legg. ix. p. 871-874), in 
his copious penal suggestions to deal 
with homicide, both intentional and 
accidental, concurs in general with the 
old Attic law (see Matthiw, Miscellanea 
Philologica, vol. i. p. 151): and as he 
states with sufficient distinctness the 
grounds of his propositions, we see how 
completely the idea of a right to pri- 
vate on family revenge is absent from 
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sinned against the gods, next as having deeply injured the society, 
and thus at once as requiring absolution and deserving punish- 
ment. On the first of these two grounds, he is interdicted from 
the agora and from all holy places, as well as from public func- 
tions, even while yet untried and simply a suspected person; for 
if this were not done, the wrath of the gods would manifest itself 
in bad crops and other national calamities. On the second ground, 
he is tried before the council of Areiopagus, and if found guilty, 
Punished in i8 condemned to death, or perhaps to disfranchisement 


historical ~~ and banishment.! ‘The idea of a propitiatory payment 
crime >. to the relatives of the deceased has ceased altogether to 
clety. be admitted: it is the protection of society which dic- 


tates, and the force of society which inflicts, a measure of punish- 
ment calculated to deter for the future. 
3. The society of legendary Greece includes, besides the chiefs, 


Condition, 
occupations, 
and profes- 
sions of the 
Homeric 
Greeks. 


his mind. In one particular case, he 
confers upon kinsmen the privilege of 
avenging their murdered relative (p. 
871); but generally, he rather seeks to 
enforce upon them strictly the duty of 
bringing the suspected murderer to 
trial before the court. By the Attic 
law, it was only the kinsmen of the 
deceased who had the right of prose- 
cuting for murder—or the master, if 
the deceased was an οἰκέτης (Demosthen. 
cont. Euerg, et. Mnesibul. c. 18); they 
might by forgiveness shorten the term 
of banishment for the unintentional 
murderer (Demosth. cont. Makart. p. 
1069). They seem to have been re- 
garded, generally speaking, as religiously 
obliged, but not legally compellable, to 
undertake this duty; compare Plato, 
Euthyphro, cap. 4 & 5. 

1 Lysias, cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. p. 
137. Antiphon. Tetralog. i. 1. p. 629. 
᾿Ασύμφορον δ' ὑμῖν ἐστὶ τόνδε, μιαρὸν 
καὶ ἄναγνον ὄντα, εἰς τὰ τεμένη τῶν 
θεῶν εἰσιόντα μιαίνειν τὴν ἄγνειαν αὐτῶν, 
ἐπὶ δὲ τὰς αὐτὰς τραπέζας ἰόντα συγκατα- 
πιμπλάναι τοὺς ἀναιτίους" ἐκ γὰρ τούτων 
αἱ τε ἀφόριαι γίνονται, δυστυχεῖς θ᾽ αἱ 
πράξεις καθίστανται. 

The three Tetralogies of Antipho 
are all very instructive respecting the 
legal procedure in cases of alleged 
homicide: as also the Oration De Cade 


the general mass of freemen (λαοὶ), among whom stand 
out by special names certain professional men, such as 
the carpenter, the smith, the leather-dresser, the leech, 
the prophet, the bard, and the fisherman.? We have no 


Herodis (see capp. 1 and 2)---τοῦ νόμου 
κειμένον, τὸν ἀποκτείναντα ἀνταποθανεῖν, 


6. 

The case of the Spaigen Drakontius 
(one of the Ten Thotsand Greeks who 
served with Cyrus the younger, and 
permanently exiled from his country in 
consequence of an involuntary murder 
committed during his boyhood) pre- 
sents a pretty exact parallel to the fatal 
quarrel of Patroklus at dice, when a 
boy, with the son of Amphidamas, in 
consequence of which he was forced to 
seek shelter under the roof of Péleus 
(compare Iliad, xxiii. 85, with Xenoph. 
Anabas, iv. 8, 25). 

3 Odyss, xvii. 384; xix. 135. Iliad, 
iv. 187; vii. 221. I know nothing 
which better illustrates the idea of the 
Homeric dypioepyol —the herald, the 
prophet, the carpenter, the leech, the 
bard, &c.,—than the following descrip- 
tion of the structure of an East Indian 
village (Mill’s History of British India, 
Ὁ. ii. ὁ. 5, p. 266): ‘A village politi- 
cally considered resembles a corporation 
or township. Its proper establishment 
of officers and servants consists of the 
following descriptions:—The potail, or 
head inhabitant, who settles disputes 
and collects the revenue, &c.; the 
curnum, who keeps the accounts of 
cultivation, &c.; the tallier; the bound- 
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‘means of appreciating their condition. Though lots of arable 
land were assigned in special property to individuals, with bound- 
aries both carefully marked and jealously watched,’ yet the larger 
proportion of surface was devoted to pasture. Cattle formed both 
the chief item in the substance of a wealthy man, the chief means 
of making payments, and the common ground of quarrels—bread 
and meat, in large quantities, being the constant food of every 
one.2 The estates of the owners were tilled, and their cattle 
tended, mostly by bought slaves, but to a certain degree also by 
poor freemen called Thétes, working for hire and for stated 
periods. The principal slaves, who were entrusted with the care 
of large herds of oxen, swine, or goats, were of necessity men 
worthy of confidence, their duties placing them away from their 
master’s immediate eye. They had other slaves subordinate to 
them, and appear to have been well treated: the deep and un- 
shaken attachment of Eumeus the swineherd and Philcetius the 
neatherd, to the family and affairs of the absent Odysseus, is 
among the most interesting points in the ancient epic. Slavery 
was a calamity which in that period of insecurity might 
befal any one. The chief who conducted a freebooting 
expedition, if he succeeded, brought back with him a numerous 
troop of slaves, as many as he could seize‘—if he failed, became 
very likely @lave himself: so that the slave was often by birth of 
equal dignity with his master—Eumeaus was himself the son of a 
chief, conveyed away when a child by his nurse, and sold by 
Phoenician kidnappers to Laértés. A slave of this character, if he 
conducted himself well, might often expect to be enfranchised by 
his master, and placed in an independent holding.° 


Slaves. 


ary-man; the superintendent of tanks 
and water-courses; the Brahman, who 
performs the village worship ; the 
schoolmaster; the calendar Brahman, 
or atrologer, who proclaims the lucky 
or unpropitious periods for sowing or 
thrashing; the smith and carpenter ; 
the potter; the washerman; the barber; 
the cowkeeper; the doctor; the dancing- 
girl, who attends at rejoicings; the 
musician and the poet.” 

Each of these officers and servants 
(δημιοεργοί) is remunerated by a definite 
perquisite—so much landed produce— 
out of the general crop of the village 
(p. 264), 


2 Yiad, i. 155; ix. 154; xiv. 122. 
3 Odysseus and other chiefs of Ithaka 


had oxen, sheep, mules, &c., on the 
continent and in Peloponnésus, under 
the care of herdsmen (Odyss. iv. 636; 
xiv. 100). 

Leukanor, king of Bosporus, asks the 
Scythian Arsakomas— Πόσα δὲ βοσκή» 
ματα, ἢ πόσας ἁμάξας ἔχεις, ταῦτα γὰρ 
ὑμεῖς πλουτεῖτε; (Lucian, Toxaris, ὁ. 45). 
The enumeration of the property of 
Odysseus would have placed the βοσκή- 
ματα in the front line. 

4 Δμωαὶ δ' ἂς ᾿Αχιλεὺς ληΐσσατο 
(liad, xviii. 28: compare also Odyss, 
i. 897; xxiii, 357; particularly xvii. 
441). : 

5 Odyss. xiv. 64; xv. 412; see also 
xix. 78: Eurykleia was also of dignified 
birth (i. 429), The questions put by 
Odysseus to Eumaus, to witich the 
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θὰ the whole, the slavery of legendary Greece does not present 
itself as existing un@er a peculiarly harsh form, “especially if we 

sider that all the classes of society were then very much upon 
& level in point of taste, sentiment, and instruction.' In the 
absence of legal security or an effective social sanction, it is pro- 
bable that the condition of a slave under an average master may 
have been as good as that of the free Théte. The class of slaves 
whose lot appears to have been the most pitiable were the females 
—more numerous than the males, and performing the principal 
work in the interior of the house. Not only do they seem to have 
been more harshly treated than the males, but they were charged 
with the hardest and most exhausting labour which the establish- 
ment of a Greek chief requged—they brought in water from the 
spring, and turned by hand the house-mills, which ground the large 
quantity of flour consumed in his family.* This oppressive task 
was performed generally by female slaves, in historical as well as 
in legendary Greece.? Spinning and weaving was the constant 
occupation of women, whether free or slave, of every rank and 
station: all the garments worn both by men and women were 
fashioned at home, and Helen as well as Penelopé is expert and 
assiduous at the occupation.t The daughters of Keleos at Eleusis 
go to the well with their basins for water, and Nausikaa daughter 
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speech above referred to is an answer, hand (Opp. Di, 423), Wough it seems 


indicate the proximate causes of slavery: 
“Was the city of your father sacked? 
or were you seized by pirates when alone 
with your sheep and oxen?’ (Odyss. xv, 
385). 

Eumeus had purchased a slave for 
himself (Odyss. xiv. 448), 

' Tacitus, Mor, Germ, 21. ‘ Domi- 
num ac servum nullis educationis deli- 
ciis dignoscas: inter eadem pecora, in 
eadem humo, degunt,” ὅθ. (Juvenal, 
Sat, xiv. 167.) 

5 Odyss. vii. 104; xx. 116. Iliad, vi. 
457; compare the Book of Genesis, ch. 
xi. 5. The expression of Telemachus, 
when he is proceeding to hang up the 
female slaves who had misbehaved, is 
bitterly contemptuous :— 


Mh μὲν δὴ καθαρῷ θανάτῳ ἀπὸ θυμὸν 
ἑλοίμην 
Τάων, ἕο, (Odyss. xxii. 464.) 

The humble establishment of Hesiod’s 
farmer does not possess a mill; he has 
nothing better than a wooden pestle and 
mortar for grinding or bruising the 
gorn; both are constructed, and the 
wood cut from the trees by his own 


that a professional carpenter (“the ser- 
vant of Athéné”) is required to ‘put 
together the plough (v. 430). The 
Virgilian poem Moretum (v. 24) assigns 
a hand-mill even to the humblest rural 
establishment. The instructive article 
“Corn Mills” in Beckmann’s Hist. of 
Inventions (vol. i. p. 227, Engl. transl.) 
collects all the information available 
about this subject. 

5 See Lysias, Or. 1, p. 93 (De Cade 
Eratosthenis). Plutarch (Non posse 
suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, 6. 
21, p. 1101)—TlaxvowedAdhs ἀλετρὶς 
πρὸς μύλην κινουμένη---τὰ Kallimachus 
(Hymn. ad Delum, 242) — μηδ’ ὅθι 
δειλαὶ Δυστοκέες μογέουσιν ἀλετρίδες--- 
notice the overworked condition of these 
women. 

The “ grinding slaves” (&Aerp{des) are 
oxpressly named in one of the Laws of 
Kthelbert king of Kent, and constitute 
the second class in point of value among 
the female slaves (Law xi. Thorpe’s 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
vol. i, p. 7). ee 

4 Odyss. iv. 131; xix, 235, 
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of Alkinous' joins her female slaves in the business of washin her 
garments in thé river.. If we are obliged to point out the fierce- 
ness and insecurity of an early society, we may at the same time 
note with pleasure its characterigtic simplicity of manners: Re- 
becca, Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro in the early Mosaic 
narrative, as well as the wife of the native Macedonian chief (with 
whom the Temenid Perdiccas, ancestor of Philip and Alexander, 
first took service on retiring from Argos) baking her own cakes on 
the hearth,? exhibit a parallel in this respect to the Homeric 
pictures. , 

We obtain no particulars respecting either the common freemen 
generally, or the particular class of them called Thétes. 
These latter, engaged for special jobsgpr at the harvest 
and other busy seasons of field labour, seem to have given their 
labour in exchange for board and clothing: they are mentioned in 
the same line with the slaves,’ and were (as has been just observed) 
probably on the whole little better off. The condition of a poor 
freeman in those days, without a lot of land of his own, going 
about from one temporary job to another, and having no powerful 
family and no social authority to look up to for protection, must 
have been sufficiently miserable. When Eumeus indulged his 
expectation of being manumitted by his masters, he thought at the 
same time thi they would give him a wife, a house, and a lot of 
land, near to themselves ;* without which collateral advantages, 
simple manumission might perhaps have been no improvement in 
his condition. ‘To be Théte in the service of a very poor farmer 
is selected by Achilles as the maximum of human hardship: such 
a person could not give to his Théte the same ample food, and 
good shoes and clothing, as the wealthy chief Eurymachus, while 
he would exact more severe labour.’ It was probably among such 
smaller occupants, who could not advance the price necessary to 
purchase slaves, and were glad to save the cost of keep when they 
did not need service, that the Thétes found employment: though 
we may conclude that the brave and strong amongst these poor 
freemen found it’ preferable to accompany some freebooting chief, 
and to live by the plunder‘acquired.6 The exact Hesiod advises 


Thétes. 


1 Odyss. vi. 96; Hymn. ad Démétr.! of Atschylus, preachos a something 


105. similar doctrine to Kassandra,—how 
3 Herodot. viii. 137. much kinder the ἀρχαιόπλουτοι δεσποταὶ 
3 Odyss. iv. 643. were towards their slaves, than masters 
40d i. xiv. 64. who had risen by unexpected prosperity 


ompare Odyss. xi. 490, with xviii. (Agamemn. 1042). 
358. Klytemnéstra, in the Ayamemnén ὀ ὁ Thucyd. i. 6, ἐτράποντο πρὸς λήσ- 
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his™farmer, whose work is chiefly performed by slaves, to employ 
and maintain the Théte during summer-time, but to dismiss him 
as soon as the harvest is completely got in, and then to take into 
his house for the winter, a woman “ without any child ;” who would 
of course be more useful than the Théte for the indoor occupations 
of that season.’ 

In a state of society such as that which we have been describing, 
Grecian commerce was necessarily trifling and restricted. 


Limited 
and novigae 1Π6 Homeric poems mark either total ignorance or great 
tion of the vagueness of apprehension respecting all that lies be- 
Greeks. 


yond the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor and the 
islands between or adjoining them. Libya and Egypt are sup- 
posed so distant as to be kgwn only by name and hearsay : indeed 
when the city of Kyrene was founded, a century and a half after 
the first Olympiad, it was difficult to find anywhere a Greek navi- 
gator who had ever visited the coast of Libya, or was fit to serve 
as guide to the colonists? The mention of the Sikels in the 
Odyssey* leads us to conclude that Korkyra, Italy and Sicily were 
not wholly unknown to the poet. Among seafaring Grecks, the 
knowledge of the latter implied the knowledge of the two former 
—since the habitual track, even of a well-equipped Athenian 
trireme during the Peloponnesian war, from Peloponnésus to Sicily, 
was by Korkyra and the Gulf of Tarentum. The Phokzans, long 
afterwards, were the first Greeks who explored either the Adriatic 


Tela, ἡγουμένων ἀνδρῶν οὐ τῶν ἀδυνατω- 
τάτων, κέρδους τοῦ σφετέρυυ αὐτῶν ἕνεκα, 
καὶ τοῖς ἀσθενέσι τροφῆς. 

1 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 459---ἐφορμηθῆναι, 
ὁμῶς δμῶές τε καὶ αὐτός —and 603 :— 
Αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν δὴ 
Πάντα βίον κατάθηαι ἑἐπήρμενον ἔνδοθι οἴκου, 
Θῆτά 7 ἄοικον ποιεῖσθαι, καὶ ἄτεκνον ἔριθον 
Δίζεσθαι κέλομαι' χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ὑπόπορτις ἔριθος. 


The two words ἄοικον ποιεῖσθαι 
seem here to be taken together in the 
sense of ‘“ dismiss the Théte,” or ‘‘ make 
him houseless ;” for when put out of his 
employer’s house, he had no residence 
of his own. Gittling (ad loc.), Nitzsch 
(ad Odyss. iv. 643), and Lehra (Quest. 
Epic. p. 205) all construe ἄοικον with 
θῆτα, and represent Hesiod as advising 
that the houseless Théte should be at 
that moment taken on, just at the time 
when the summer's work was finished. 
Lehrs (and seemingly Gottling also), 
sensible that this can never have been 
the real meaning of the poet, would 
throw out the two lines as spurious. I 


may remark further that the translation 
of θὴς given by Géttling—villicus—is 
inappropriate: it includes the idea of 
superintendence over other labourers, 
which does not seem to have belonged 
to the Théte in any case. 

There were a class of poor free-women 
who made their living by taking in 
wool to spin and perhaps to weave: the 
exactness of their dealing as well as the 
poor profit which they made, are attested 
by a touching Homeric simile (Iliad, 
xiii, 434), See Iliad, vi. 289; xxiii, 
742. Odyss. xv. 414, 

® Herodot, iv. 151. Compare Ukert, 
Geographie der Griechen und Romer, 
part ἢ p, 16-19. 

3 Odyss. xx. 383—xxiv. 210. The 
identity of the Homeric* Scheria with 
Korkyra, and that of the Homeric Thri- 
nakia with Sicily, appear to me not at 
all made out. Both Welcker and Klau- 
sen treat the Phzakians as purely my- 
thical persons (see W. C. Miiller, De 
ap ial Republicé, Gotting. 1835, 
p. 9). 
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or Tyrrhenian sea.' Of the Euxine sea no knowledge is mini- 
fested in Homer, who, as a general rule, presents to us the names 
of distant regions only in connexion with romantic or monstrous 
accompaniments. The Kretans, and still more the Ta- | 

ᾧ ἣν ns, 
phians (who are supposed to have occupied the western Tephians, 
islands off the coast of Akarnania), are mentioned as ἷ 
skilful mariners, and the Taphian Mentés professes to be con- 
veying iron to Temesa to be there exchanged for copper ;? but 
both Taphians and Kretans are more corsairs than traders.2 The 
strong sense of the dangers of the sea, expressed by the poet 
Hesiod, aad the imperfect structure of the early Grecian ship, 
attested by Thucydidés (who points out the more recent date of 
that improved shipbuilding which prevailed in his time), concur to 
demonstrate the then narrow range of nautical enterprise.‘ 

Such was the state of the Greeks as traders, at a time when 
Babylon combined a crowded and industrious population with 
extensive commerce, and when the Phenician merchant-ships 
visited in one direction the southern coast of Arabia, perhaps even 
the island of Ceylon—in another direction, the British islands. 

The Phoenician, the kinsman of the ancient Jew, exhibits the 
type of character belonging tu the latter—with greater enterprise 
and ingenuity, and less of religious exclusiveness, yet still different 
from, and even antipathetic to, the character of the Greeks. In 
the Homeric poems, he appears somewhat like the Jew of the 
middle ages, a crafty trader turning. to profit the violence and 
rapacity of others—bringing them ornaments, decorations, the 
finest and brightest products of the loom, gold, silver, electrum, 
ivory, tin, &., in exchange for which he received landed produce, 
skins, wool, and slaves, the only commodities which even a wealthy 
Greek chief of those early times had to offer—prepared at the 
same time fof dishonest gain, in any manner which chance might 
throw in his way.? He is however really a trader, not undertaking 


1 Herodot. i. 163. 

3 Nitzsch, ad Odyss. i. 181; Strabo, 

i.p.6, The situation of Temesa, whe- 
ther it is to be placed in Italy or in 
Cyprus, has been a disputed pom among 
critics both ancient and modern. 

8 Odyss, xv. 426. Τάφιοι, Antoropes 
ἄνδρες; and xvi. 426. Hymn to Dé- 
méatér, v. 123. 

: yes Opp. Di. 615-684; Thucyd. 
i. 

: ἴα xiv. 290: xv. 416.— 

Φοίνιξ ἦλθεν ἀνὴρ, ἀπατήλια εἰδὼς, 
Τρώκτης, ὃς δὴ πολλὰ κάκ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν ἐώργει. 


The interesting narrative given by 
Eumezus, of the manner in which he 
fell into slavery, is a vivid picture of 
Phoenician dealing (compare Herodot. i. 
2-4, Iliad, vi. 290; xxiii. 743), Paris 
is reported to have visited Sidon, and 
brought from thence women eminent for 
skill at the loom, The Cyprian Verses 
(see the Argument ap. Diintzer p. 17) 
affirmed that Paris had landed at Sidon, 
and attacked and captured the city. 
Taphian corsairs kidnapped slaves at 
Sidon (Odyss. xv. 424), 

The ornaments or trinkets (ἀθύρματα) 
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expeditions with the deliberate purpose of surprise and plunder, 
and standing distinguished in this respect from the 


Nature of i Ε : ag 
nile Tyrrhenian, Kretan, or Taphian pirate. Tin, ivory, and 
die . . . 
cated ἢ. clectrum, all of which are acknowledged in the Homeric 
omer, 


poems, were the fruit of Phoenician trade with the West 
as well as with the East.' 

Thucydides tells us that, the Phoenicians and Karians, in very 
early periods, occupied many of the islands of the ANgean, and we 
know, from the striking remnant of their mining works which 
Herodotus himself saw in Thasus, off the coast of Thrace, that 
they had once extracted gold from the mountains of tha island— 
at a period indeed very far back, since their occupation must have 
been abandoned prior to the settlement of the poet Archilochus.’ 
Yet few of the islands in the A®gean were rich in such valuable 
products, nor was it in-the usual course of Phoenician proceeding 


which the Phoenician merchant carries 
with him, seem to be the same as the 
δαίδαλα πολλὰ, Πόρπας τε γναμπτὰς θ᾽ 
ἕλικας, &c., which Héphestus was em- 
ployed in fabricating (Iliad, xviii. 400) 
under the protection of Thetis. 

“ Fallacissimum egse genus Phonicum 
omnia monumenta vestutatis atque 
omnes histori nobis prodiderunt.” 
(Cicero, Orat. Trium. partes ineditz, 
ed. Maii, 1815, p. 13.) 

l Ivory is frequently mentioned in 
Homer, who uses the word ἐλέφας ex- 
clusively to mean that substance, not 
to signify the animal, 

Tho art of dyeing, especially with the 
various shades of purple, was in after- 
ages one of the special excellencies of 
the Phoenicians: yet Homer, where he 
alludes in a simile to dyeing or staining, 
introduces a Meonian or Karian woman 
as the performer of the process, not a 
Phoonician (Iliad, iv, 141). 

What the clectrum named in the 
Homeric poems really is cannot be 
positively determined. The word in 
antiquity meant two edifferent things : 
1. amber; 2, an impure gold, contain- 
ing as much as one-fifth or more of 
silver (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 4). The 
passages ,in which we read the word 
in the Odyssey do not positively ex- 
clude either of these meanings; but 
they present to us electrum so much in 
juxtaposition with gold and silver each 
separately, that perhaps the second 
meaning is more probable than the first, 
Herodotus ‘understands it to mean amber 


(iii. 115): Sophoklés, on the contrary, 
employs it to designate a metal akin to 
gold (Antigone, 1083), 

See the dissertation of Buttmann, 
appended to his collection of essays 
called Mythologus, vol. ii. p. 337; also 
Beckmann, History of Inventions, vol, 
iv, p. 12, Engl. Transl, ‘The ancients 
(observes the latter) used as a peculiar 
metal a mixture of gold and silver, 
because they were not acquainted with 
the art of separating them, and gave 
it the name of electrum.” Dr. Thirl- 
wall (Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p, 241) 
thinks that the Homeric electrum is 
amber; on the contrary, Hiillmann 
thinks that it was a metallic substance 
(Handels, Geschichte der Griechen, p. 
ee 
Beckmann doubts whether the oldest 
κασσίτερος of the Greeks was really tin: 
he rather thinks that it was ‘the 
stunnun of the Romans, the werk of our 
smelting-houses,— that is, a mixture of 
lead, silver, and other accidental metals ” 
(ibid. p. 20).. The Greeks of Massalia 
procured tin from Britain, through Gaul, 
by the Seine, the Saone, and the Rhone 
(Diodér. v. 22). 

2 Herodot. ii, 44; vi. 47. Archiloch. 
Fragm. 21-22, ed. Gaisf. Gnomaua, 
oe, slunel Prep, Ev. vi. 7, Thucyd. 
i. 12. 

Tho Greeks connected this Phoenician 
settlement in Thasus with the legend of 
Kadmus and his sister Eur6épa: Thasus, 
the eponymus of the island, was brother 
of Kadmus. (Herod. id.) 
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to occupy islands, except where there was an adjoining mainland 
with which trade could be carried on. The traffic of these active 
mariners required no permanent settlement. But as occasional 
visitors they were convenient, in enabling a Greek chief to turn his 
captives to account,—to get rid of slaves, or friendless Thétes who 
were troublesome—and to supply himself with the metals, precious 
as well as useful.!. The halls of Alkinous and Menelaus glitter 
with gold, copper, and clectrum. Large stocks of yet unemployed 
metal—gold, copper and iron—are stored up in the treasure- 
chamber of Odysseus and other chiefs? Coined money is un- 
known to “the Homeric age—the trade carried on being one of 
barter. In reference also to the metals, it deserves to be re- 
marked that the Homeric descriptions universally suppose copper, 
and not iron, to be employed for arms, both offensive and defen- 
sive. By what process the copper was tempered and hardened, 
so as to serve the purposes of the warrior, we do not know ;° but 
the use of iron for these objects belongs to a later age, though the 
Works and Days of Hesiod suppose this change to have b&&n 


already introduced.‘ 


' The angry Laomedén threatens, 
when Poseidén and Apollo ask from him 
(at the expiration of their term of servi- 
tude) the stipulated wages of their 
labour, to cut off their ears and send 
them off to some distant islands (Iliad, 
xxi. 454). Compare xxiv. 752. Odyss. 
xx. 383; xviii. 83. 

2 Odyss, iv. 73; vii, 85; xxi. GL. 
Tliad, ii. 226; vi. 47. 

3 See Millin, Min¢ralogio Homérique, 
p. 74, That there are, however, modes 
of tempering copper, so δῇ to impart to 
it it the hardness of steel, has been 
proved by the experiments of the Comte 
de Caylus, 

The Massagetes employed only copper 

no iron—for their weapons (Herodot. 
1, 215). 

: Haina, Opp. Di. 150-420. The 
examination of the various matters of 
antiquity discoverable throughout the 
north of Europe, as published by the 
Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, re- 
cognises a distinction of three successive 
ages:—1. Implements and arms of stone, 
hone, wood, &c.; little or no use of 
metals at all; clothing made of skius. 
2, Implements and arms of copper and 
gold, or rather bronze and gold; little 
or no silver or iron. Articles of gold 
and electrum are&fouud belonging to 
this age, but none of silver, nor any 
evidences of writing, 3. The age which 


follows this has belonging to it arms of 
iron, articles of silver, and some Runic 
inseriptions: it is the last ago of 
northern paganism, immediately pre- 
ceding the introduction of Christianity 
(Leitfaden zur Nérdischen Alterthums- 
kunde, pp. 31, 57, 63, Copenhagen, 
1837). 

The Homeric age coincides with the 
second of these two periods. Silver is 
comparatively little mentioned in Ho- 
mer, while both bronze and gold are 
familiar metals. Iron also is rare, and 
seems employed only for agricultural 
purposes—Xpuody re, χάλκόν τε ἅλις, 
ἐσθῆτα θ᾽ ὑφαντήν (Iliad, vi. 48; Odyss. 
ii, 338; xili, 136). The χρυσόχοος and 
the χαλκεὺς are both mentioned in 
Homer, but workers in silver and iron 
are not known by any special name 
(Odyss. iii. 425-436). 

‘‘The hatchet, wimble, plane, and 
level, are the tools mentioned by Homer, 
who appears to have been unacquainted 
with the saw, the square, and the com- 
pass.” (Gilles, Hist. of Greece, chap. 
ii. p. 61.) 

The Gauls known to Polybius, seom- 
ingly the Cisalpine Gauls only, pos- 
sessed all their property in cattle and 
gold—Opéupara καὶ xpvods,—on account 
of the easy transportability of both 
(Poly). ii. 17). 
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The mode of fighting among the Homeric heroes is not less 
different from the historical times, than the material of 
which their arms were composed. In historical Greece, 
the Hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry, maintained a 
close order and well-dressed line, charging the enemy 
with their spears protended at even distante, and coming thus to 
close conflict without breaking their rank: there were special 
troops, bowmen, slingers, dc. armed with missiles, but the hoplite 
had no weapon to employ in this manner. The heroes of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, on the contrary, habitually employ the spear as a 
missile, which they launch With tremendous force: each’of them is 
mounted in his war-chariot drawn by two horses and calculated to 
contain the warrior and his charioteer ; in which latter capacity a 
friend or comrade will sometimes consent to serve. Advancing in 
his chariot at full speed, in front of his own soldiers, he hurls his 
spear against the enemy: sometimes indeed he will fight on foot 
and hand to hand, but the chariot is usually near to receive him 
if fe chooses, or to ensure his retreat. The mass of the Greeks 
and Trojans coming forward to the charge, without any regular 
step or evenly-maintained line, make their attack in the same way 
by hurling their spears. Each chief wears habitually a long sword 
and a short dagger, besides his two spears to be launched forward 
——the spear being also used, if occasion serves, as a weapon for 
thrust. Every man is protected by shield, helmet, breastplate and 
greaves: but the armour of the chiefs is greatly superior to that 
of the common men, while they themselves are both stronger and 
more expert in the use of their weapons. There are a few bow- 
men, as rare exceptions, but the general equipment and proceeding 
., is as here described. 
Such loose-array, immortalised as it is in the Iliad, is familiar to 


‘Weapons and 
mode of 
fighting of 
the Homeric 
Greeks. 


“Contrast © €Very one; and the contrast which it presents, with those 
with the inflexible ranks and that irresistible simultane ἢ 

ΠΝ ous chargé 
fiat which bore down the Persian throng at Platea and Ku- 


“Greece. . naxa,! is stich as to illustrate forcibly the general differ- 


.") Tyrtous, in his military expres- 
sions, seems to conceive the Homeric 
mode of hurling the spear as still pre- 
valent—ddépu δ᾽ εὐτόλμως βάλλοντες 
(Fragm. ἀκ. Gaisford). Either he had 
his mind” prepossessed with the Ho- 
meric array, or else the close order and 
conjunot spears of the hoplites had not 
yet been introduced during the second 

essenian war. 

Thiersch and Schneidewin would sub- 


stitute πάλλοντες in place of βάλλοντες. 
Euripidés (Androm. 695) has a similar 
expression, yet it does not apply well 
to hoplites; for one of the virtues of 
the hoplite consisted in carrying his 
spear steadily: δοράτων itiae ie betokiona 
a disorderly march and the want of 
steady courage and self-possession. See 
the remarks of Bragidas upon the ranks 
of the Athenians under Kleon at Am- 
phipolis (Thucyd. v. 6). 
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ence between heroic and historical Greece. While in the former, 
a few splendid figures stand forward in prominent relief, the re- 
mainder being a mere unorganised and ineffective mass—in the 
latter, these units have been combined into a system, in which 
every man, officer and soldier, has his assigned place and duty, 
and the victory, when gained, is the joint work of all. Pre-emi- 
nent individual prowess is indeed materially abridged, if not wholly 
excluded—no man can do more than maintain his station in the 
line! But on the other hand, the grand purposes, aggressive or 
defensive, for which alone arms are taken up, become more assured 
and easy ; while long-sighted combinations of the general are ren- 
dered for the first time practicable, when he has a disciplined body 
of men to obey him. In tracing the picture of civil society, we have 
to remark a similar transition —we pass froy: Héraklés, ὦ 
Théseus, Jasén, Achilles, to Solon, Pythagoras and change—in 
Periklés—from “ the shepherd of his people,” (to use array and in 
the phrase in which Homer depicts the good side of the ai 
Heroic king,) to the legislator who introduces, and the statestiian 
who maintains, a preconcerted system by which willing citizens 
consent to bind themselves. If commanding individual talent is 
not always to be found, the whole community is so trained_as to 
be able to maintain its course under inferior leaders; the rights 
as well as the duties of each citizen being predetermined in the 
social order, according to principles more or less wisely laid down. 
The contrast is similar, and the transition equally remarkable, in 
the civil as in the military picture. In fact, the military organiza- 
tion of the Grecian republics is an element of the greatest import- 
ance in respect to the conspicuous part which they have played i in 
human affairs—their superiority over other contemporary nations 
in this respect being hardly less striking than it is in many others, 
as we shall have occasion to see in a subsequent. stage of this: 
history. : 

Even at the most advanced point of their tacti¢s,.the Greeks 
could effect little against a walled city. Still less effective pertineation 
were the heroic weapons and array for such an undér- ° wns. 
taking as a siege. Fortifications are a feature of the age deserving 
considerable notice. There was a time, we are told, in which the 
primitive Greek towns or villages derived a precarious security, not 
from their walls, but merely from sites lofty and difficult of access. 
They were not built immediately upon the shore, or close upon 


1 Ruripid. Andromach. 696. 
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any convenient landing-place, but at some distance inland, on a 
rock or elevation which could not be approached withqut notice or 
scaled without difficulty. It was thought sufficient at that time to 
guard against piratica or marauding surprise: but as the state of 
society became assured—as the chance of sudden assault compara- 
tively diminished and industry increased—these uninviting abodes 
were exchanged for more convenient sites on the plain or ,declivity 
beneath; or a portion of the latter was enclosed within larger 
boundaries and joined on to the original foundation, which thus 
became the Acropolis of the new town. ‘Thébes, Athens, Argos, 
ὅσο. belonged to the latter class of cities; but there were in many 
parts of Greece deserted sites on hill-tops, still retaining even in 
historical times the traces of former habitation, and some of them 
still bearing the name, of the old towns. Among the mountainous 
parts of Kréte, in Aigina and Rhodes, in portions of Mount Ida 
and Parnassus, similar remnants might be perceived.' 

Probably in such primitive hill villages, a continuous.circle of 


Karliest wall would hardly be required as an additional means of 
residences | 


the Greoks— defence, and would often be rendered very difficult by 
lofty and the rugged nature of the ground. But Thucydidés 
CULE ©: 


represents the earliest Greeks—those whom he conceives 
anterior to the Trojan war—as living thus mniversally in unfortified 
villages chiefly on account of their poverty, rudeness, and thorough 
carelessness for the morrow. Oppressed and held apart from each 
other by perpetual fear, they had not yet contracted the sentiment 
of fixed abodes—they were unwilling even to plant fruit-trees 
because of the uncertainty of gathering the produce—and were 
always ready to dislodge, because there was nothing to gain by 
staying, and a bare subsistence might be had any where. He 


access. 


1 Ἢ παλαιὰ πόλις in ASgina (Herodot. 
vi. 88); ᾿Αστυπάλαια in Samus (Polyzen. 
i. 23,2; Etymol, Mag, v. ᾿Αστυπάλαια : 
it became seemingly the acropolis of the 
subsequent city. ᾿ : 

About’ the deserted sites in the lofty 
regions of Kréte, see Theophrastus, de 
Ventis, v. 13, ed. Schneider, p. 762. 

The site of Παλαίσκηψις in Mount Ida, 
---ἐπάνω KéBpnvos κατὰ τὸ μετεωρότατον 
τῇς Ἴδη5 (Strabo, xiii, p. 607); ὕστερον 
δὲ κατωτέρω σταδίοις ἑξήκοντα εἰς τὴν 
νῦν Σκῆψιν μετωκίσθησαν. Paphos in 
Cyprus was tho same distance below 
the ancient Palw-Paphos (Strabo, xiv. 
p. 683), 

Near Mantineia in Arcadia was sity- 


ated ὄρος ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ, τὰ ἐρείπια ἔτι 
Μαντινείας ἔχον τῆς ἀρχαίας" καλεῖται δὲ 
τὸ χώριον ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν Πτόλις (Pausan, viii. 
12, 4). See a similar statement about 
the lofty sites of the ancient town of 
Orchomenus (in Arcadia) (Paus. viii. 
13, 237), of Nonakris (viii, 17, 5), of 
Lusi (viii. 18, 3), Lykoreia on Parnassus 
(Paus, x. 6, 2; Strabo, ix. p. 418). 

Compare algo Plato, Legg. iii. 2. p. 
678-679), who traces these lofty and 
craggy dwellings, general among the 
earliest Grecian townships, to the com- 
mencement of human society after an 
extensive deluge, which had covered all 
the lower grounds and left only a few 
survivors, 
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compares them to the mountaineers of AZtolia and of the Ozolian 
Lokris in his own time, who dwelt in their unfortified hill villages 
with little or no inter-communication, always armed and fighting, 
and subsisting on the produce of their cattle and their woods'— 
clothed in undrest hides, and eating raw meat. 

The picture given by Thucydidés, of these very early and unre- 
corded times, can only be taken as conjectural—the conjectures 
indeed of a'statesman and a philosopher,—generalised too, in part, 
from the many particular instances of contention and expulsion of 


chiefs which he found in the old legendary poems. The eo, 
Homeric poems, however, present to us a different pic- comnies. 
ture. ‘They recognise walled towns ; fixed abodes, strong indiviauat 
local attachments, hereditary individual property in land, and strgig 
vineyards planted and carefully cultivated, established errs 


temples of the gods, and splendid palaces of the chiefs.? The 
description of Thucydidés belongs to a lower form of society, and 
bears more analogy to that which the poet himself conceives as 
antiquated and barbarous—to the savages Cyclopes who dwell on 
the tops of mountains, in hollow caves, without the plough, without 
vine or fruit culture, without arts or instruments—or to the primi- 
tive settlement cf Dardanus son of Zeus, on the higher ground of 
Ida, while it was reserved for his descendants and successors to 
found the holy Ilium on the plain. Tlium or Troy represents the 
perfection of Homeric society. It is a consecrated spot, containing 
temples of the gods as well as the palace of Priam, and surrounded 
by walls which are the fabric of the gods; while the antecedent 


1 Thucyd, i, 2. Φαίνεται γὰρ ἡ viv 
Ἕ λλὰς καλουμένη, οὐ πάλαι βεβαίως 
οἰκουμένη, ἀλλὰ μεταναστάσεις τε οὖσαι 
τὰ πρότερα, καὶ ῥᾳδίως ἕκαστοι τὴν éav- 
τῶν ἀπολείποντες, βιαζόμενοι ὑπὸ τινῶν 
ἀεὶ πλειόνων" τῆς γὰρ ἐμπορίας οὐκ οὔσης, 
οὐδ' ἐπιμιγνύντες ἀδεῶς ἀλλήλοις, οὔτε 
κατὰ γῆν οὔτε διὰ θαλάσσης, νεμόμενοι 
δὲ τὰ αὐτῶν ἕκαστοι ὅσον ἀπο(ῇν, καὶ 
περιουσίαν χρημάτων οὐκ ἔχοντες οὐδὲ 
γῆν φυτεύοντες, ἄδηλον by ὅποτέ τις 
ἐπελθὼν, καὶ ἀτειχίστων ἅμα ὄντων, ἄλ- 
Aos ἀφαιρήσεται, τῆς τε καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀναγ- 
καίου τροφῆς πανταχοῦ ἂν ἡγούμενοι ἐπι- 
κρατεῖν, οὗ χαλεπῶς ἀπανίσταντο, καὶ δι᾽ 
αὐτὸ οὔτε μεγέθει πόλεων ἴσχυον, οὔτε τῇ 
ἄλλῃ παρασκενῇ. 

About the distant and unfortified 
villages and rude habits of the Atolians 
and Lokrians, see Thucyd. iii. 94; Pau- 
gan. x. 38, 3: also of the Cisalpine Gauls, 
Polyb. ii, 17. 


VOL. I. 


Both Thucydidés and Aristotle seem 
to have conceived the Homeric period 
as mainly analogous to the βάρβαροι of 
their own day—Ave: δ᾽ ᾿Αριστοτέλης λέ- 
yor, ὅτι τοιαῦτα ἀεὶ ποιεῖ “Ounpos ola ἦν 
τότε' ἦν δὲ τοιαῦτα τὰ παλαιὰ οἷάπερ καὶ 
νῦν ἐν τοῖς βαρβάροις (Schol. 18. x. 
151). 

2 Odyss. vi. 10; respecting Nausi- 
thous, past king of the Phaakians: 
"Audi δὲ τεῖχος ἔλασσε πόλει, καὶ ἐδείματο 

οἴκους, - 

Καὶ νηοὺς ποίησε θεῶν, καὶ ἐδάσσατ᾽ ἀρούρας. 


The vineyard, olive-ground and gar- 
den fof Laértes, is a model of careful 
cultivation (Odyss. xxiv. 245); see also 
the shield of Achilles (Iliad, xviii. 541- 
580), and the Kalydonian plain (Iliad, 
ix. 575). 

3 Odyss. x. 106-115; Iliad, xx. 216, 


2K 
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form: of ruder society, which the poet briefly glances at, is the 
parallel of that which the theory of Thucydidés ascribes to his owi 
early semi-barbarous ancestors. 

Walled towits serve thus as one of the evidences, that a large 
Meangor Part of the population of Greece had, even in the 
oe Ἢ Homeric times, reacled a level higher than that of the 
those of Adtolians and Lokrians of the days of Thucydidés. The 
ae remains of Mykéne and Tiryns demonstrate the massy 
and Cyclopian style of architecture employed in those early days: 
but we may remark, that while modern observers seem inclined to 
treat the remains of the former as very imposing, and significant of 
a great princely family, Thucydidés, on the contrary, speaks of it 
as @small place, and ‘labours to elude the inference, which might 
be deduced from its insignificant size, in disproof of the grandeur 
of Agamemnén.'! Such fortifications supplied a means of defence 
incomparably superior to those of attack. Indeed even in his- 
torical Greece, and after the invention of battering engines, no 
city could be taken except-by surprise or blockade, or by ruining 
the country around, and thus depriving the inhabitants of their 
means of subsistence. And in the two great sieges of the legendary 
time, Troy and Thébes, the former is captured by the stratagem of 
the wooden horse, while the latter is evacuated by its citizens, 
under the warning of the gods, after their defeat in the field. 

This decided superiority of the means of defence over those of 
attack, in rude ages, has been one of the grand promotive causcs 
both of the growth of civic life, and of the general march of human 
improvement, It has enabled the progressive portions of mankind 
not only to maintain their acquisitions against the predatory 
instincts of the ruder and poorer, and to surmount the difficulties 
of incipient organisation,—but ultimately, when their organisation 
has been matured, both to acquire predominance, and to uphold 
it until their own disciplined habits have in part passed to their 
enemies. ‘The important truth here stated is illustrated not less 
by the history of ancient Greece, than by that of modern Europe 
during the middle ages. The Homeric chief, combining superior 
rank with superior force, and ready to rob at every convenient 
opportunity, greatly resembles the feudal baron ofthe middle 
ages; but circumstances absorb him-more easily ito a city life, 
and convert the independent potentate into the member of a 


A Thucyd. 1,10. Καὶ ὅτι μὲν Μυκῆναι μικρὺν ἦν, ἢ εἴ τι τῶν τότε πόλισμα μὴ 
ἀξιοχρέων δοκεῖ εἶναι, &c. 
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governing aristocracy.’ Traffic by sea continyed to be beset with 
danger from pirates, long after it had become tolerably jyayitua 
assured by land: the ‘“twet ways” have always been Pi™*y- 
the last resort of lawlessness and violence, and the Agcan in 
particular has in all times suffered more than other waters under 
this calamity, Ὁ 

Ageressions of the sort here described were of course most 
numerous in those earliest times when the Agean was not yet an 
Hellenic sea, and when many of the Cyclades were occupied, not 
by Greeks, but by Karians—perhaps by Pheenicians: the number 
of Karian sepuichres discovered in the sacred island of Delus 
seems to attest such occupation as an historical fact.2, According 
to the legendary account, espoused both by Herodotus and by 


1 Nigel.oach, Homerische Theologie, | 
Abschn. v. sect. 54. Hesiod strongly | 
condemns robbery—Aas ἀγαθὴ, ἅρπαξ 
δὲ κακὴ, θανάτοιο δότειρα (Opp. Di. 3546, 
comp. 320); but the seutiment of the 
Grecian heroic poetry seems not to go 
against it—it is looked upon as a na- 
tural employment of superior force— 
Αὐτόματοι δ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ δειλῶν ἐπὶ δαῖτας 
ἴασιν (Athen. v. p. 178; comp. Pindar, 
Fragm. 48, ed. Dissen.): the long spear, 
sword and breastplate, of the Kretan 
Hybreas, constitute his wealth (Ska- 
lion 27, p. 877; Poet. Lyric. ed. Bergk), 
wherewith he ploughs and reaps—while 
the unwarlike, who dare not or cannot 
wield these weapons, fall at his feet, and | 
call him The Great King. The feeling 
is different in the later age of Demé- 
trius Poliorkétés (about 310 3.c.); in 
the Ithyphallic Ode addressed to him 
at his entrance into Athens, robvery is 
treated as worthy only of Atolians :— 

Αἰτωλικὸν γὰρ ἁρπάσαι τὰ τῶν πέλας, 

Νυνὶ δὲ, καὶ τὰ πόῤῥω.--- : 
(Poet. Lyr. xxv. p. 453, ed. Schneid.) \ 

The robberies of powerful men, and | 
even highway robbery generally, found | 
considerable approving sentiment in the 
middle ages. ‘All Europe (observes 
Mr. Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ag. ch. viii. 
part 3, p. 247) was a scene of intestine , 
anarchy during the middle ages; and | 
though England was far less exposed to | 
the scourge of private war than most : 
nations on the continent, we should 
find, could we recover the loca annals - 
of every country, such an accumulation | 
of petty rapine and tumult, as would 
almost alienate us from the liberty 
which served to engender it... . High- 


way robbery was from the earliest times 
a sort of national crime. ... We know 
how long the outlaws of Sherwood lived 
in tradition; men who, like some of 
their betters, have beeu permitted to 
redeem by a few acts of generosity the 
just ignominy of extensive crimes. 
These indeed were the heroes of vulgar 
applause: but when such a judge as Sir 
John Fortescue conld exult, that more 
Englishmen were hanged for robbery 
in one year than French in seven— 
and that, ¢f an Enylishinan be poor, and 
see another huwiny riches, which may be 
taken from him hy might, he will not spure 
to du so,—it may be perceived how 
thoroughly these sentiments had per- 


; vaded the publie inind.” 


The robberies habitually committed 
by the noblesse of France and Germany 
during the middle ages, so much worse 
than any thing in England—and those 
of the Highland chiefs even in later 
times—are too well-known to need any 
references: as to France, an ample cata- 
logue is set forth in Dulaure’s Histoire 
de la Noblesse (Varis, 1792), The con- 
federations of the German cities chiefly 
originated in the necessity of keeping 
the roads and rivers open for the transit 
of men and goods against the nobles 
who infested the high roads. Scaliger 
might have found a parallel to the λῃσ- 
ταὶ of the heroic ages in the noblesse of 
la Rouergue as it stood even in the 16th 
century, which he thus describes :—“ In 
Comitatu Rodez pessimi sunt: nobilitas 
ibi latrocinatur: nec possunt reprimi”4 
(ap. Dulaure, c, 9), 

2 Thucyd, i. 4,8. τῆς νῦν Ἑλληνικῆς 
θαλάσσης. 
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Thucydidés, it was ghe Kretan Minés who subdued these islands 
and established his sons as rulers in them; either expelling the 
Karians, or reducing them to servitude and tribute.'. Thucydidés 
presumes that he must of course have put down piracy, in order to 
enable his tribute to be remitted in safety, like the Athenians 
during the time of their hegeggny.? Upon the legendary thalas- 
socraty of Minds I have already remarked in another place :* it 
is sufficient here to repcat, that in the Homeric poems (long subse- 
quent to Minds in the current chronology) we find piracy both 
frequent and held in honourable estimation, as Thucydidés himself 
emphatically tells us—remarking moreover that the vessels of those 
early days were only half-decked, built and equipped after the 
piratical fashion,‘ in a manner upon which the nautical men of his 
time looked back with disdain. Improved and enlarged ship- 
building, and the trireme, or ship with three banks of oars, common 
for warlike purposes during the Persian invasion, began only with 
the growing skill, activity and importance of the Corinthians, three 
quarters of a century after the first Olympiad.> Corinth, even in 
the Homeric poems, is distinguished by the epithet of wealthy, 
which it acquired principally from its remarkable situation on the 
Isthmus, and from its two harbours of Lecheum and Kenchree, 
the onc on the Corinthian, the other on the Sarénic gulf. It thus 
supplied a convenient connexion between Epirus and Italy on the 
one side, and the A%gean sea on the other, without imposing upon 
the unskilful and timid navigator of those days the necessity of cir- 
cumnavigating Peloponnésus. 

The extension of Grecian traffic and shipping is manifested by a 
πα  COMparison of the Homeric with the Hesiodic poems ; in 
geographical respect to knowledge of places and countries—the latter 


kuowledge 


inthele- being probably referable to dates between 8.6. 740 and 
siodic poems, 7 . . 
ascompared’ B.C. 640. In Homer, acquaintance is shown (the accu- 


wim Home paey of such acquaintance however being exaggerated by 
Strabo and other friendly critics) with continental Greece and its 
neighbouring islands, with Kréte and the principal islands of the 
ffgean, and with Thrace, the Troad, the Hellespont, and Asia 
Minor between Paphlagonia northward and Lykia southward. 


1 Herodot. i. 171; Thuoyd. i. 4-8. ὅσον ἠδύνατο, τοῦ τὰς προσόδους μᾶλλομ 
Isokratés (Panathenaic. p. 241) takes ἰέναι αὐτῷ. 
credit to Athens for having finally ex- ὃ _Sg@ chap, xii. 
®pelled the Karians out of these islands ὀ 4 Thucyd. i. 10. τῷ παλαιῷ τρόπῳ. 
at the time of the Ionic emigration. λῃστικώτερον παρεσκενασμένα. 
3 Τμυογά, i. 4. τό τε λῃστικὸν ὥς ὅ Thucyd. i. 13, 
εἰκὸς, καθήρει ἐκ τῆς θαλάσσης ἐφ᾽ 
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The Sikels are mentioned in the Odyssey, and Sikania in the last 
book of that poem, but nothing is said to evince a knowledge of 
Italy or the realities of the western world. Libya, Egypt and 
Pheenike, are known by name and by vague hearsay, but the Nile 
is only megtioned as “the river Egypt:” while the Euxine sea is 
not mentioned at 811.} In the Hesiodic poems, on the other hand, 
the Nile, the Ister, the Phasis and the Eridanus, are all specified 
by name ;* Mount Attna, and the island of Ortygia near to Syra- 
cuse, the Tyrrhenians and Ligurians in the west, and the Scythians 
in the north, were also noticed.* Indeed within forty years after 
the first Olympiad, the cities of Korkyra and Syracuse were funded 
from Corinth—the first of a numerous and powerful series of colo- 
nies, destined to impart a new character both to the south of Italy 
and to Sicily, 

In reference to the astronomy and physics of the Homeric 
Greek, it has already been remarked that he connected αν κόπον 
together the sensible phenomena which form the subject "4 Pbysics. 
matter of these sciences by threads of religious and personifying 
fancy, to which the real analogies among them were made subordi- 
nate; and that these analogies did not begin to be studied by 
themselves, apart from the religious element by which they had 
been at first overlaid, until the age of Thales, coinciding as that 
period did'with the increased opportunities for visiting Egypt and 
the interior of Asia. The Greeks obtained access in both of 
these countries to an enlarged stock of astronomical observations, 
to the use of the gnomon or sun-dial,‘ and to a more exact deter- 
mination of the length of the solar year® than that which served as 


1 See Voelcker, Homerische Geogra- 
phie, ch. ili. sect. 55-63. He has brought 
to bear much learning and ingenuity to 
identify the places visited by Odysseus 
with real lands, but the attempt is not 
successful. Compare’ also Ukert, Hom. 
Geog. vol. i. p. 14, and the valuable 
treatises of J. H. Voss, Alte Welthunde, 
annexed to the second volume of his 
Kritische Blitter (Stuttgard, 1828), pp. 
245-413. Voss is the father of just 
views respecting Homeric geography. 

® Hesiod. Theog. 338-340. 

8 Hesiod. Theogon. 1016; Hesiod. 
Fragm. 190-194, ed. Géttling; Strabo, 
i, p. 16; vii. p. 300. Compare Ukert, 
Geographie der Griechen und Romer, i. 

. 87, 

4 The Greeks learnt from the Baby- 
lonians πόλον καὶ γνώμονα καὶ τὰ δυωκαί- 
δεκα μέρεα τῆς ἡμέρης (Herodot, ii, 109). 


The word πόλον means the same as horo- 
logium, the circular plate upon which 
the vertical gnoumon projected its sha- 
dow, marked so as to indicate the hour 
of the day—twelve hours between sun- 
rise and sunset: see Ideler, Handbuch 
der Chronologie, vol, i. p. 233. Respect- 
ing the opinions of Thales, see the same 
work, part ii, p. 18-57; Plutarch. de 
Placit. Philosophor. ii, ὁ, 12; Aristot. 
de @celo, ii. 18, Costard, Rise and Pro- 
gress of Astronomy among the Ancients, 
. 99. 
: 5 We have very little information re- 
specting the early Grecian mode of com- 
puting time, and we know that though 
all the different states computed bf? 
lunar periods, yet most, if not all, of 
them had different names of months as 
well as different days of beginning and 
ending their months. All their imme- 
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the basis of their various lunar periods. It is pretended that 
Thales was the first who predicted an eclipg of the sun—not 
indeed accurately, but with large limits of error as to the time of 
its occurrence—and that he also possessed so profound an acquaint- 
ance with meteorological phenomena and probabilities, as to be 
able to foretel an abundant crop of olives for the coming year, and 
to realise a large sum of money by an olive speculation.’ From 
Thales downward we trace a succession of astronomical and phy- 
sical theories, more or less successful, into which I do not intend 
here to enter. It is sufficient at present to contrast the father of 
the Ionic philosophy with the times preceding him, and to mark 
the first commencement of scientific prediction among the Greeks, 
however imperfect at the outset, as distinguished from the inspired 
dicta of prophets or oracles, and from those special signs of the 
purposes of the gods, which formed the habitual reliance of the 
Homerfe man.? We shall see these two modes of anticipating the 
future—one based upon the philosophical, the other upon the reli- 
gious appreciation of nature—running simultaneously on throughout 
Grecian history, and sharing between them in unequal portions the 
empire of the Greek mind; the former acquiriig both greater pre- 
dominance and wider application among the intellectual men, and 
partially restricting, but never abolishing, the spontaneous employ- 
ment of the latter among the vulgar. 


diate computations however were made 
by months: the lunar period was their 
immediate standard of reference for 
determining their festivals and for other 
purposes, the solar period being resorted 
to only as a corrective, to bring the 
same months constantly into the same 
seasons of the year. Their original 
month had thirty days, and was divided 
into three decads, as it continued to be 
during the times of historical Athens 
(Hesiod. Opp. Di. 766). In order to 
bring this lunar period more nearly 
into harmony with the sun, they inter- 
calated every second year an additional 
month: so that their years included 
alternatcly twelve months and thi 

months, each month of thirty days. 
This period was called ἃ Dieteris—- 
sometimes a Trieteris. Solon is said 
to have first introduced the fashion of 
months differing in length, varying 
alternately from thirty to twenty-nine 
days. It appears however that Hero- 
dotus had present to bis mind the Die- 
teric cycle, or years alternating between 
thirteen months and twelve months 


(each month of thirty days), and a0 
other (Herodot. i. 32; compare ii. 104). 
As astronomical knowledge improved, 
longer and more elaborate periods were 
calculated, exhibiting a nearer corre- 
spondence between an integral number 
of Junations and an integral number of 
solar years. First, we find a period of 
four years: next, the Octaéteris, or 
period of eight years, or ninety-nine 
lunar months: lastly, the Metonic 
period of nineteen years, or 235 lunar 
imonths. How far any of these larger 
periods were ever legally authorised or 
brought into civjl usage even at Athens, 
is matter of much doubt. See Ideler, 
Uber die Astronomischen Beobacht- 
ungen der Alten, p. 175-195; Macrobius, 
Saturnal. i, 13. 

! Herodot. i. 74; Aristot. Polit. i. 4, 5. 

2 Odyss. iii. 173.— 
᾿Ἡτέομεν δὲ θεὸν φαίνειν τέρας’ αὐτὰρ dy’ ἡμῖν 
Δεῖξς, καὶ ἠνώγει πέλαγος μέσον εἰς Εὔβοιαν 
Τέμνειν, ἄς. * 
Compare Odyss. xx. 100; Iliad, i. 62; 
Eurip, Suppl. 216-230, 
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Neither coined money, nor the art of writing,’ nor painting, nor 
sculpture, nor imaginative architecture, belong to the coinea © 
Homeric and Hesiodic times. Such rudiments of arts, ae ie 
destined ultimately to acquire great development. in Greecg, as 
may have existed in these early days, served only as a sort of 
nucleus to‘ the fancy of the poet, to shape out for himself the fabu- 
lous creations ascribed to Hepheestus or Dedalus. No statues of 
the gods, not even of wood, are mentioned in the Homeric poems. 
All the many varieties, in Grecian music, poetry and dancing—the 
former chiefly borrowed from Lydia and Phrygia—date from a 
period considerably later than the first Olympiad. Terpander, the 
earliest musician whose date is assigned—and the inventor of the 
harp with seven strings instead of that with four strings—does not 
come until the 26th Olympiad, or 676 8.0. : the poet Archilochus 
is nearly of the same date. The iambic and elegiac metres—the 
first deviations from the primitive epic strain and subject—do not 
reach up to the year 700 B.c. 

It is this epic poetry which forms at once loth the undoubted 
prerogative and the solitary jewel of the earliest σὰ of 
Greece. Of the many cpic poems which existed in 
Greece during’ the eighth century before the Christian era, none 
have been preserved except the Iliad and Odyssey: the Athiopis 
of Arktinus, the Ilias Minor of Lesches, the Cyprian Verses, the 
Capture of Cichalia, the Returns of the Heroes from Troy, the 
Thébais and the Epigoni—several of them passing in antiquity 
under the name of Homer—have all been lost. But the two 
which remain are quite sufficient to demonstrate in the primitive 
Greeks, a mental organisation unparalleled in any other people, 
and powers of invention and expression which prepared, as well as 
foreboded, the future eminence of the nation in all the various 
departments to which thought and language can be applied. 
Great as the power of thought afterwards became among the 
Greeks, their power of expression was still greater ; in the former, 
other nations have built upon their foundations and surpassed 
them—in the latter they still remain unrivalled. It is not too 
much to say that this flexible, emphatic and transparent character 
of the language as an instrument of communication—its perfect 
aptitude for narrative and discussion, as well as for stirring all the 
veins of human emotion without: ever forfeiting that character of 


Epic poetry. 


1 The ofgyra λυγρὰ mentioned in | the existence of alphabetical writing at 
lliad, vi. 168, if they prove anything, ' the times when the Iliad was composed, 
are rather an evidence against, than for, 
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simplicity which adapts it to all men and all times—may be traced 
rftainly to the existence and the wide-spread inguence of the Hiad 
and Odyssey. To us these. compositions are interesting as beau- 
iwc tiful poems, depicting life and manners, and unfolding 
aud perma certain types of character, with the utmost vivacity and 
ence on the artlessness: to their original hearer, they possessed all 
* these sources of attraction, together with others more 
powerful still, to which.we are now strangers. Upon him they 
bore with the full weight and solemnity of history and religion 
combined, while the charm of the poetry was only secondary and 
instrumental. The poet was then the teacher and preacher of the 
community, not simply the amuser of their leisure hours: they 
looked to him for revelations of the unknown past and for exposi- 
tions of the attributes and dispensations of the gods, just as they 
consulted the prophet for his privileged insight into the future. 
The ancient epic comprised many different poets and poetical com- 
positions, which fulfilled this purpose with more or less complete- 
ness. But it is the exclusive prerogative of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
that after the minds of men had ceased to be in full harmony with 
their original design, they yet retained their empire by the mere 
force of secondary excellences ; while the remaining epies—though 
serving as food for the curious, and as storehouses for logo- 
graphers, tragedians, ‘and artists—never seem to have acquired 
very wide popularity even among intellectual Greeks. 
I shall, in the succeeding chapter, give some account of the epic 
cycle, of its relation to the [lomeric poems, and of the general evi- 
dences respecting the latter, both as to antiquity and authorship, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


GRECIAN EPIC.--HOMERIC POEMS. 


Av the head of the once abundant epical compositions of Greece, 
most of them unfortunately lost, stand the Iliad and | 
Odyssey, with the immortal name of Homer attached to ofepic 
each of them, embracing separate portions of the com- Frometio— 
prehensive legend of Troy. They form the type of what "°°" 
may be called the heroic epic of the Greeks, as distinguished from 
the genealogical, in which latter species some of the’ Hesiodic 
poems—the Catalogue of Women, the Eoiai, and the Naupaktia— 
stood conspicuous. Poems of the Homeric character (if so it may 
be called, though the expression is very indefinite)—being confined 
to one of the great events or great personages of Grecian legendary 
antiquity, and comprising a limited number of characters all con- 
temporaneous—made some approach, more or less successful, to a 
certain poetical unity; while the Hesiodic poems, tamer in their 
spirit and unconfined both as to time and as to persons, strung 
together distinct events without any obvious view to concentration 
of interest—without legitimate beginning or end.' Between these _ 
two extremes there were many gradations. Biographical poems, 
such as the Herakleia or Theseis, recounting all the principal 
exploits performed by one single hero, present a character inter- 
mediate between the two, but bordering more closely on the 
Hesiodic. Even the hymns to the gods, which pass under the 
name of Homer, are epical fragments, narrating particular exploits 
or adventures of the god commemorated. 

Both the didactic and the mystico-religious poetry of Greece 
began in Hexameter verse—the characteristic and con- idactic 


. and mystic 
secrated measure of the epic:? but they belong to a Ses senstee 
different species, and burst out from a different vein in iter asa 

nus than 


the Grecian mind. It seems to have been the more fhe Epic. 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 17-37. He points Hesiodic or genealogical. 
out and explains the superior structure ὃ Aristot. Poetic. c. 41. He considers 
of the Iliad aad Odyssey, as compared the Hexameter to be the nitural mea- 
with the semi-Homeric and biographical sure of narrative poetry: any other 
poems: but he takes no uotice of the jwould be unscemly. 
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common belief among the historical Greeks that such mystic 
effusions were more ancient than their narrative poems ; and that 
Orpheus, Muszeus, Linus, Olén, Pamphus, and even Hesiod, &c. &c., 
the reputed composers of the former, were of earlier date than 
Homer. But there is no evidence to sustain this opinion, and the 
presumptions are all against it. Those compositions, which in the 
sixth century before the Christian era passed under the name of 
Orpheus and Museus, seem to have been unquestionably post- 
Homeric. We cannot even admit the modified conclusion of 
Hermann, Ulrici, and others, that the mystic poetry as a genus 
(putting aside the particular compositions falsely ascribed to 
Orpheus and others) preceded in order of time the narrative.’ 

Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we make out the titles of about 
thirty lost epic poems, sometimes with a brief hint of their 
contents. - 

Concerning the legend of Troy there were five—the Cyprian 
Iotepic Verses, the /Mthiopis and the Capture of Troy, both 
Pane ascribed to Arktinus; the Lesser Iliad, ascribed to 
Leschés ; the Returns (of the Heroes from Troy), to which the 
name of Hagias of Troezén is attached; and the Telegonia, by 
Eugammon, a continuation of the Odyssey. Two poems—the 
Thebais and the Epigoni (perhaps two parts of one and the same 
poem) were devoted to the legend of Thébes—the two sieges of 
that city by the Argeians. Another poem, called Gidipodia, had 
for its subject the tragical destiny of Cidipus and his family ; and 
perhaps that which is cited as Eurépia, or verses on Eurépa, may 
have comprehended the tale of her brother Kadmus, the mythical 
founder of Thébes.? 

The exploits of Héraklés were celebrated in two compositions, 
each called Hérakleia, by Kinethon and Pisander—probably also 
in many others of which the memory has not been preserved. The 
capture of Cichalia by Héraklés formed the subject of a separate 
epic. Two other poems, the AZgimius and the Minyas, are sup- 
posed to have been founded on other achievements of this hero— 
the effective aid which he lent to the Dorian king A%gimius 
against the Lapithx, his descent to the under-world for the pur- 


1 Ulrici, Geschichte der Griechischen (Horat. Art. Poet. 392). 
Epos, Ste Vorlesung, pp. 96-108; 6. ® Respecting these lost epics, see 
| Hermann, Ueber Homer und Sappho, Diintzer, Collection of the Fragmenta 
in his Opuscula, tom. vi. p. 89. Epicor. Gracorum; Wiillner, De Cyclo 
The superior antiquity of Orpheus as Epico, p. 438-66; and Mr. Fynes Clin- 
compared with Homer passed as a re-_ ton’s Chronology, vol. iii, p. 349-359, 
ceived position to the classical Romani 
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pose of rescuing the imprisoned Théseus, and his conquest of the 
city of the Minye, the powerful Orchomenus.! 

Other epic poems—the Phordnis, the Danais, the Alkmeénis, 
the Atthis, the Amazonia? —we know only by name. We can just 
guess obscurely at their contents so far as the name indicates. 
The Titanomachia, the Gigantomachia, and the Corinthiaca, three 
compositions all ascribed to Eumélus, afford by means of their 
titles an idea somewhat clearer of the matter which they com- 
prised. The Theogony ascribed to Hesiod still exists, though 
partially corrupt and mutilated: but there seem to have been 
other poems, now lost, of the like import and title. : 

Of the poems composed in the Hesiodic style, diffusive and 
full of genealogical detail, the principal were, the Catalogue of 
Women and the Great Eoiai; the latter of which indeed seems 
to have been a continuation of the former. <A large number of 
the celebrated women of heroic Greece were commemorated in 
these poems, one after the other, without any other than an arbi- 
trary bond of connexion. The Marriage of Kéyx—the Melam- 
podia—and a string” of fables called * Astronomia, are farther 
ascribed to Hesiod: and the poem above mentioned, called 
ARgimius, is also sometimes connected with his name, sometimes 
with that of Kerkops. The Naupaktian Verses (so called pro- 
bably from the birth-place of their author), and the genealogies 
of Kinzthén and Asius, were compositions of the same rambling 
character, as far as we can judge trom the scanty fragments re- 
maining.* The Orchomenian epic poet Chersias, of whom two 
lines only are preserved to us by Pausanias, may reasonably be 
referred to the same category.‘ 

The oldest of the epic poets, to whom any date, carrying with 
it the semblance of authority, is assigned, is Arktinus of pic poets 
Milétus, who is placed by Eusebius in the first Olympiad, ται 
and by Suidas in the ninth. Eugammén, the author of “505. 
the Telegonia, and the latest of the catalogue, is placed in the 


1 Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, p 
256-266; Apollodér. ii. 7, 7; Diodér. 
iv. 37; O. Miiller, Dorians, i. 28. 

2 Welcker (Der Epische Kyklus, p. 
209) considers the Alkmménis as the 
same with the Epigoni, and the Atthis 


of Hegesinots ‘the same with the - 


Amazonia: in Suidas (v.’Ounpos) the 
latter is among the poems ascribed to 
JTomer. 

Leutsch (Thebaidos Cyclic: Reliquiz, 
p. 12-14) views the Thebais and the 


Epigoni as different parts of the same 
poem. 

3 See the Fragments of Hesiod, Eu- 
mélus, Kimethon, and Asius, in the 
collections of Marktscheffel, Diintzer, 
Géttling and Gaisford. 

1 have already, in going over the 
ground of Grecian legend, referred 
all these lost poems in their proper 
places. 

4 Pausan, ix. 38, 6; Plutarch, Sept. 
Sap. Conv. p. 156. 
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fifty-third Olympiad, 3.c. 566. Between these two we find Asius 
and Leschés, about the thirtieth Olympiad,—a time when the vein 
of the ancient epic was drying up, and when other forms of poetry 
—elegiac, iambic, lyric and choric—had either already arisen, or 
were on the point of arising, to compete with it. 

It has already been stated in a former chapter, that in the 
᾿ ~ early commencements of prose-writing, Hekateus, Phe- 
pic cycle. Ἂ A ὰ . 

rekydés, and other logographers, made it their business 
to extract from the ancient fables something like a continuous nar- 
rative chronologically arranged. It was upon a principle some- 
what analogous that the Alexandrine literati, about the second 
century before the Christian era,” arranged the multitude of old 
epic poets into a series founded on the supposed order of time in 
the events narrated—beginning with the intermarriage of Uranus 
and Gea, and the Theogony—and concluding with the death of 
Odysseus by the hands of his son Telegonus. This collection 
passed by the name of the Epic Cycle, and the poets, whose com- 
positions were embodied in it, were termed Cyclic poets. Doubt- 
less the epical treasures of the Alexandrine library were larger 
than had ever before been brought together and submitted to 
men both of learning and leisure ; so that multiplication of such 
compositions in the same museum rendered it advisable to establish 
some fixed order of perusal, and to copy them in one corrected and 
uniform edition.’ It pleased the critics to determine precedence 


1 See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, | framer of the Epic Cycle: his grounds 


about the date of Arktinus, vol. i. p. 
350, 

? Perhaps Zenodotus, the superin- 
tendent of the Alexandrine library 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the 
third century B.c.: there is a Scholion 
on Plautus, published not many years 
ago by Osann, and since more fully by 
Ritschl,—‘‘ Cecius in commento Co- 
meediarum Aristophanis in Pluto — 
Alexander Aitolus, et Lycophron Chal- 
cidensis, et Zenodotus Ephesius, im- 
pulsu regis Ptolemei, Philadelphi cog- 
nomento, artis poetices libros in unum 
eollegerunt et in ordinem redegerunt ; 
Alexander tragondias, Lycophron come:- 
dias, Zenodotus vero Homeri poemata et 
reliquorum illustrium poetarum.” See 
Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen Dichter, 

. 56 (Mainz. 1837); Welcker, Der 
Gris Kyklus, p. 8; Ritschl, Die 

lexandrinischen Bibliotheken, p. 3 
(Breslau, 1838). 

Lange disputes the sufficiency of this 
passage as proof that Zenodotus was the 


are however unsatisfactory to me. 

3 That there existed a cyclic copy or 
edition of the Odyssey (ἢ κυκλικὴ) is 
proved by two passages in the Scholia 
(xvi. 195; xvii. 25), with Boeckh’s re- 
mark in Buttmann’s edition: this was 
the Odyssey copied or edited along with 
the other poems of the cycle. 

Our word to edit—or edition—suggests 
ideas not exactly suited to the proceed- 
ings of the Alexandrine library, in which 
we cannot expect to find anything like 
what is now called publication. That 
magnificent establishment, possessing a 
large collection of epical manuscripts, 
and ample means of every kind at com- 
mand, would naturally desire to have 
these compositions. put in order and 
corrected by skilful hands, and then 
carefully copied for the use of the 
library. Such copy constitutes the 
eyclic edition: they might perhaps cause 
or permit duplicates to be made, but 
the ἔκδοσις or edition was complete 
Without they. 
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neither by antiquity nor by excellence of the “compositions them- 
selves, but by the supposed sequence of narrative, so that the 
whole taken togéther constituted a readable aggregate of epical 
antiquity. 

Much obscurity! exists, and many different opinions have been 
expressed, respecting this Epic Cycle: I view it, not as an exclu- 
sive canon, but simply as an all-comprehensive classification, with a 
new edition founded thereupon. It would include all the epic 
poems in the library older than the Telegonia, and apt for con- 
tinuous narrative: it would exclude only two classes—first, the 
recent epic poets, such as Panyasis and Antimachus; next, the 
genealogical and desultory poems, such as the Catalogue of 
Women, the Eoiai, and others, which could not be made to fit 
in to any chronological sequence of events.? Both the wnat te 
Iliad and the Odyssey were comprised in the Cycle, so eos 
that the denomination of cyclic poet did not originally $fiyepoans 
or designedly carry with it any association of contempt. Sor}, 
But as the great and capital poems were chiefly spoken ™™#ve. 
of by themselves, or by the title of their own separate authors, 
so the general name of poets of the Cycle came gradually 
to be applied only to the worst, and thus to imply vulgarity or 


common-place ; the more so as 


1 Respecting the great confusion in 
which the Epic Cycle is involved, see 
the striking declaration of Buttmann, 
Addenda ad Scholia in Odysseum, p. 
575: compare the opinions of the dif- 
ferent critics, as enumerated at the end 
of Welcker’s treatise, Episch, Kyk. p. 
420-453, 

£ Our information respecting the Epie 
Cycle is derived from Eutychius Pro- 
clus, a literary man of Sicca during the 
second century of the Christian ora, 
and tutor of Marcus Antoninus (Jul. 
Capitolin. Vit. Marc.*c, 2)—not from 
Proclus, called Diadochus, the new- 
Platonic philosopher of the fifth cen- 
tury, as Heyne, Mr. Clinton, and others 
have imagined. The fragments from 
his work called Chrestomathia give argu- 
ments of several of the lost cyclic poems 
connected with the siege of Troy, com- 
munieating the important fact that the 
Tliad and Odyssey were included in the 
cycle, and giving the following descrip- 
tion of the principle upon which it was 
arranged : — Διαλαμβάνει δὲ περὶ τοῦ 
λεγομένου ἐπικοῦ κύκλου, ὃς ἄρχεται μὲν 
ἐκ τῆς Οὐράνου καὶ Γῆς ὁμολογουμένης 
μίξεως .... καὶ περατοῦται ὁ ἐπικὸς 


many of the inferior compositions 


κύκλος, ἐκ διαφόρων ποιητῶν συμπλη- 
ρούμενος, μέχρι τῆς ἀποβάσεως ᾽Οδυσσέως 
ἐν es Λέγει δὲ ὡς τοῦ ἐπικοῦ κύκλου 
τὰ ποιήματα διασώζεται καὶ σπουδάζεται 
τοῖς πολλοῖς, οὐχ οὕτω διὰ τὴν ἀρετὴν, 
ὡς διὰ τὴν ἀκολουθίαν τῶν ἐν 
αὐτῇ πραγμάτων (ap. Photium, 
cod. 239). 

This much-commented passage, while 
it clearly marks out the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Epic Cycle (ἀκολουθία πραγ- 
μάτων), neither affirms nor denies any- 
thing respecting the excellence of the 
constituent poems. Proclus speaks of 
the taste common in his own time 
(σπουδάζεται τοῖς πολλοῖς): there was 
not much relish in his time for these 
poems as such, but people were much 
interested in the sequence of epical 
events. 

The abstracts, which he himself 
drew up in the form of arguments of 
several poems, show that he adapted 
himself to this taste. We cannot col- 
lect from his words that he intended to 
express any opinion of his own respect? 
ing the goodness or badness of the cyclic 
poems. 
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included: in the collection seem to have been anonymous, and 
their authors in consequence describable only under some such 
common designation as that of the cyclic poet. It is in this 
manner that we are to explain the disparaging sentiment con- 
nected by Horace and others with the idea of a cyclic writer, 
though no such sentiment was implied in the original meaning 
of the Epic Cycle. 

The poems of the Cycle were thus mentioned in contrast and 
antithesis with Homer,' though originally the Iliad and Odyssey 
had both been included among them: and this alteration of the 
meaning of the word has given birth to a mistake as to the 
primary purpose of the classification, as if it had been designed 
especially to part off the inferior epic productions from Homer. 
But while some critics are disposed to distinguish the cyclic poets 
too pointedly from Homer, I conceive that Welcker goes too much 
into the other extreme, and identifies the cycle too closely with 


Relation or that poet. He construes it as a classification deliberately 
theeve framed to comprise all the various productions of the 
Homer. Homeric epic, with its unity of action and comparative 


paucity both of persons and adventures—as opposed to the He- 


1 The gradual growth of a con- Proclus or that of Cecius as applied to 
temptuous feeling towards the seriptor Zenodotus, indicate any transformation 
eyclicus (Horat. Ars Poetic. 136), which applied to the poets whose works are 
was not originally implied in the name, described to have been brought together 
is well set forth by Lange (Ueber die and put into a certain order. 

Kyklisch. Dicht. p. 53-56). The hypothesis of Lange is founded 

Both Lange (p. 36-41) however and upon the idea that the (ἀκολουθία πραγ- 
Ulrici (Geschichte des Griech, Epos, 9te μάτων) continuity of narrated events 
Vorles. p. 418) adupt another opinion must necessarily have been exact and 
with respect to the cycle, which I think without break, as if the whole consti- 
unsupported and inadinissible, — that tuted one work. But this would not 
the several constituent poems were not be possible, let the framers do what 
received into it entire (i.e. with only they might: moreover, in the attempt, 
such changes as were requisite for a the individuality of all the constituent 
corrected text), but cut down and _ poets must have been sacrificed, in such 
abridged in such manner as to produce manner that it weuld be absurd to dis- 
an exact continuity of narrative. Lange cuss their separate merits, 
even imagines that the cyclic Odyssey The continuity of narrative in the 
was thus dealt with. But there seems Epic Cycle could not have been more 
no evidence to countenance this theory, than approximative,—as complete as 
which would convert the Alexandrine the poems composing it would admit: 
literati from critics into logographers. nevertheless it would be correct to say 
That the cyclic Iliad and Odyssey were that the poems were arranged in series 
the same in the main (allowing for | upon this principle and upon no other. 
corrections of text) as the common | The librarians might have arranged in 
Iliad and Odyssey, is shown by the} like manner the vast mass of tragedies 
fact, that Proclus merely names them | in their possession (if they had chosen 
in the series without giving any abstract ; to do 80) upon the principle of se- 
of their contents: they were too well quence in the subjects: had they done 
known to render such a process neces- 5850, the series would have formed a 
sary. Nor does either the language of Trayic Cycle. 
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siodic epic, crowded with separate ’persons and pedigrees, and 
destitute of central action as well as of closing catastrophe. This 
opinion does indeed coincide to a great degree with the fact, inas- 
much as few of the Lesiodic epics appear to have been. included 

ein the Cycle. To say that none were included, would be too 
much, for we cannot venture to setwaside either the Theogony or 
the Aigimius; but we may account for their absence perfectly 
well without supposing any design to exclude them, for it is obvious 
that their rambling character (like that of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid) forbade the possibility of interweaving them in any con- 
tinuous series. Continuity in the series of narrated events, coupled 
with a certain degree of antiquity in the poems, being the prin- 
ciple gn which the arrangement called the Epic Cycle awas based, 
the Hesiodic poems generally were excluded, not from any pre- 
conceived intention, but because they could not be brought into 
harmony with such orderly reading. 

What were the particular poems which it comprised, we cannot 
now determine with exactness. Welcker arranges them what poems 
as follows:—Titanomachia, Danais, Amazonia (or At- SO%3™ in, 
this), Gidipodia, Thebais (or expedition of Amphiariius), “5916. 
Epigoni (or Alkmezénis), Minyas (or Phokais), Capture of 
Cchalia, Cyprian Verses, Iliad, AXthiopis, Lesser iad, Iiupersis 
or the Taking of Troy, Returns of the Heroes, Odyssey, and Tele- 
gonia. Wuellner, Lange, and Mr. Fynes Clinton enlarge the list 
of cyclic poems still farther.!’ But all such reconstructions of the 
Cycle are conjectural and destitute of authority, The only poems 
which we can affirm on positive grounds to have been compre- 
hended in it, are, first, the series respecting the heroes of Troy, 
from the Cypria to the Telegonia, of which Proclus has preserved 
the arguments, and which includes the [liad and Odyssey—next, 
the old Thebais, which is expressly termed cyclic? in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the poem of the same name composed by Anti- 
machus. In regard to other particular compositions, we have no 
evidence to guide us, either for admission or exclusion, except our 
general ‘views as to the scheme upon which the Cycle was framed. 
If my idea of that schema be correct, the Alexandrine critics 
arranged therein all their old epical treasures, down to the Tele- 
gonia—the good’ as well as the bad ; gold, silver, and iron—pro- 


1 Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, p. vol. i. . 
87-41; Wuelluer, De Cyclo Epico, p. τ Sokol. gers Olymp. vi. 26; 
43 seq.; Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen Kaas, xi. p. 465. 

Dichter, p. 47; Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
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vided only they could be pieced in with the narrative series. But 
I cannot venture to include, as Mr. Clinton does, the Eurdpia, the 
Phorénis, and other poems of which we know only the names, be- 
cause it is uncertain whether their contents were such as to fulfil 
that primary condition. Nor can I concur with him in thinking that, . 
where there were two or more goems of the same title and subject, 
one of them must necessarily have been adopted into the Cycle to 
the exclusion of the others. There may have been two Theogonies, 
or two Herakleias, both comprehended in the Cycle; the purpose 
being (as I before remarked), not to sift the better from the worse, 
but to determine some fixed order, convenient for reading and. 
reference, amidst a multiplicity of scattered compositions, as the 
basis of a yew, entire, and corrected edition. . 
Whatever may have been the principle on which the cyclic 
poems were originally strung together, they are all now 


The Iliad 

and Paysscy Jost, except those two unrivalled diamonds, whose bright- 
ieee ness, dimming all the rest, has alone sufficed to confer 
preserved. imperishable glory even upon the earliest phase ‘of Gre- 
cian life. It has been the natural privilege of the Tliad and 


Odyssey, from the rise of Grecian philology down to the present 
day, to provoke an intense curiosity, which, even in the historical 
and literary days of Greece, there were no assured facts to satisfy. 
These compositions are the monuments of an age essentially 
religious and poetical, but essentially also unphilosophical, unre- 
flecting, and unrecording. The nature of the case forbids our 
having any authentic transmitted knowledge respecting such a 
period ; and the lesson must be learnt, hard and painful though it 
be, that no imaginable reach of critical acumen will of itself enable 
us’ to discriminate fancy from reality, in the absence of a tolerable 
stock of evidence. After the numberless comments and 
acrimonious controversies' to which the Homeric poems 
have given rise, it can hardly be said that any of the 
points originally doubtful have obtained a solution such 
as to command universal acquiescence. To glance at all these 
controversies, however briefly, would far transcend the limits ofthe 


Curiosity 
which these 
two poems 
provoke— 
no data to 
satisfy it. 


1 It is a memorable illustration of 
that bitterness which has so much dis- 
raced the controversies of literary men 
in ali ages (I fear we can make no 
exception), when we find Pausanias 
saying that hg had examined into the 
ages of Hesiod and Homer with tho 
most laborious scrutiny, but that he 
knew too well the calumnious disposi- 


tions of contemporary critics and poets, 
to declare. what conclusion he had 
come to (Paus. ix. 30, 2): Περὶ δὲ 
‘Howddov τε ἡλικίας καὶ “Ὁμήρου, πολυ- 
πραγμονήσαντι ἐς τὸ ἀκριβέστατον οὔ 
μοι γράφειν ἡδὺ ἦν, ἐπισταμένῳ τὸ 
φιλαίτιον ἄλλων τε καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα ὅσοι 
κατ᾽ ἐμὲ ἐπὶ ποιήσει τῶν ἔπων καθειστή- 
κεσαν. 
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present work. But the most abridged Grecian history would be 
incomplete without some inquiry respecting the Poet (so the Greek 
critics in their veneration denominated Homer), and the pro- 
ductions which pass now, or have heretofore passed, under his 
name. ς 

Who or what was Homer? What date is to be assigned to 
him? What were his compositions ? 

A. person, putting these questions to Greeks of different towns 
and ages, would have obtained answers widely discrepant and 
contradictory. Since the invaluable labours of Aristarchus and 
the other Alexandrine critics on the text of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, it has indeed been customary to regard those two 
(putting aside the Iymns and a few other minor poems) as being 
the only genuine Homeric compositions: and the literary men 
called Chorizontes, or the Separators, at the head of whom were 
Xenén and Hellanikus, endeavoured still farther to reduce the 
number by disconnecting the Iliad and Odyssey, and pointing out 
that both could not be the work of the same author. Throughout 
the whole course of Grecian antiquity, the Iliad and the pyerent. 
Odyssey, and the Hymns have been received as Homeric. Pony i 
But if we go back to the time of llerodotus or stil] 4e™™ 
earlier, we find that several other epics also were ascribed to 
TWomer—and there were not wanting! critics, earlier than the 
Alexandrine age, who regarded the whole Epic Cycle, together 
with the satirical poem called Margités, the Batrachomyomachia, 
and other smaller pieces, as Homeric works. The cyclic ‘Thebais 
and the Epigoni (whether they be two separate poems, or the 
latter a second part of the former) were in early days currently 
ascribed to Homer: the same was the case with the Cyprian 
Verses: some even attributed to him several other’ poems,’ the 
Capture of (CEchalia, the Lesser Diad, the Phokais, and the 
Amazonia. The title of the pocm called Thebais to be styled 
Homeric depends upon evidence more ancient than any which 
can be produced to authenticate the Iliad and the Odysse} : for 
Kallinus, the ancient elegiac poet (8.0. 640), mentioned Homer 
as the author of it—and his opinion*® was shared by many other 
competent judges? From the remarkable description given by 


1 See the extract of Proclus, in Pho- linus in that passage seems certainly cor- 


tius Cod. 239. rect: Τὰ δὲ ἔπη ταῦτα (the Thebais) Καλ- 
Suidas, ν Ὅμηρος; Eustath. ad Iliad. λῖνος ἀφικόμενος αὐτῶν ἐς μνήμην, ἔφησεν 
Lp. B30, “Ὅμηρον τὸν ποιήσαντα εἶναι: Καλλίνῳ δὲ 


* Pausan. ix. 9, 3. The name of Kal- πολλοί τε καὶ ἄξιοι λόγον κατὰ ταὐτὰ 
VOL. I. 21, 
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Herodotus of the expulsion of the rhapsodes from Sikyén, by the 
despot Kleisthenés, in the time of Solén (about Β. c. 580), we may 
form a probable judgement that the Thebais and the Epigoni were 


then rhapsodised at Siky6n as Homeric productions.’ 


ἔγνωσαν. "Eye δὲ τὴν ποίησιν ταύτην 
μετά γε ᾿Ιλιάδα καὶ ᾿Οδύσσειαν ἐπαινῶ 
μάλιστα. 

To the same purpose the author of 
the Certamen of Hesiod and Homer, 
and the pseudo-Herodotus (Vit. Homer. 
ὁ. 9). The ᾿Αμφιαρέω ἐξελασία, alluded 
to in Snidas as the production of Homer, 
may be reasonably identified with the 
Thebais (Suidas, v. “Ounpos). 

The cyclographer Dionysius, who 
affirmed that Homer had lived both in 
the Theban and the Trojan wars, must 
have recognised that poet as author of 
the Thebais as well as of the Iliad (ap. 
Procl. ad Hesiod. p. 3). 7 

1 Herodot. v. 07. Κλεισθένης γὰρ 
᾿Αργείοισι πολεμήσα----τοῦτο μὲν, ῥαψῳ- 
δοὺς ἔπαυσε ἐν Σικνῶνι ἀγωνίζεσθαι, τῶν 
ὉὉμηρείων ἐπέων εἵνεκα, ὅτι ᾿Αργεῖοί τε 
καὶ *Apyos τὰ πολλὰ πάντα ὑμνέαται--- 
τοῦτο δὲ, ἡρῷον γὰρ ἦν καί ἐστι ἐν αὐτῇ 
τῇ ἀγόρᾳ τῶν Σικυωνίων ᾿Αδρήστου τοῦ 
Ταλαοῦ, τοῦτον ἐπεθύμησε ὁ Κλεισθένης, 
ἐόντα ᾿Αργεῖον, ἐκβαλεῖν ἐκ τῆς χώρης. 
Herodotus then goes on to relate how 
Kieisthenés carried into effect his pur- 
pose of banishing the hero Adrastus: 
first, he applied to the Delphian Apollo 
for permission to do so directly and 
avowedly ; next, on that permission 
being refused, he made application to 
the Thebans to allow him to introduce 
into Sikyén their hero Melanigpus, the 
bitter enemy of Adrastus in the old 
Theban legend; by their consent, he 
consecrated a chapel to Melanippus in 
the most commanding part of the Siky- 
onian agora, and then transferred to the 
newly-imported hero the rites and fes- 
tivals which had before been given to 
Adrastus, 5 

Takitlg in conjunction all the points 
of this very curious tale, I venture to 
think that the rhapsodes incurred the 
diapleasure of Kleisthenés by reciting, 
not the Homeric Iliad, but the Humeric 

. Thebats and Epigonit. The former does 
not answer the conditions of the narra- 
tive: the latter fulfils them accurately. 
' 1, It cannot be said even by the 
utmost latitude of speech, that in the 
Tliad “Little else is sung except Argos 
and the Argeiaus”—(‘ in illis ubique 
fere nonnisi Argos et Argivi celebran- 


And it is 


tur ’—ia the translation of Schweigh- 
hauser): Argos is rarely mentioned in 
it, and never exalted into any primary 
importance: the Argeians, as inhabit- 
anta of Argos separately, are never 
noticed at all: that name is applied in 
the Iliad, in common with Acheans 
and Danauns, only to the general body 
of Greeks—and even applied to them 
much less frequently than the name of 
Achaans. 

2, Adrastus is twice, and only twice, 
mentioned in the Iliad, as master of 
the wonderful horse Areion and as 
father-in-law of Tydeus; but he makes 
no figure in the poem, and attracts no 
interest, 

Wherefore, though Kleisthenés might 
have been ever so much incensed against 
Argos and Adrastus, there seems no 
reason why he should have interdicted 
the rhapsodes from reciting the Iliad, 
On the other hand, the Thebais and 
Epigoni could not fail to provoke him 
especially. For, ΣῈ 

1, Argos and its inhabitants were the 
grand subject of the poem, and the 
proclaimed assailants in the expedition 
against Thébes. Though the poem 
itself is lost, the first line of it has been 
preserved (Leutsch, Theb. Cycl. Reliq. 
p. 5; compare pephokises (Ed. Col. 880 
with Scholia),— 


Ἄργος ἄειδε, θεὰ, πολυδίψιον, ἔνθεν ἄνακτες. &c. 


2, Adrastus was king of Argos, and 
the chief of the expedition. 

It is therefore literally true, that 
Argos and the Argeians were “ the bur- 
den of the song” in these two poems. 

To this we may add— 

1. The rhapsodes would have the 
strongest motive to recite the Thebais 
and Epigoni at Sikyén, where Adrastus 
was worshipped and enjoyed so vast a 
popularity, and where he even attracted 
to himself the choric solemnities which 
in other towns were given to Dionysus. 

2. The means which Kleisthenés took 
to get rid of Adrastus indicates a special 
reference to the Thebais: he invited 
from Thébes the hero Melanippus, the 
Hector of Thébes in that very poem. 

For these reasons I think we may 
conclude that the Ὁμήρεια ery alluded 
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clear from the language of Herodotus, that in his time the general 
opinion ascribed to Homer both the Cyprian Verses and the Epi- 
goni, though he himself dissents.'! In spite of such dissent, how- 
ever, that historian must have conceived the names of Homer and 
Hesiod to be nearly co-extensive with the whole of the ancient 
epic, otherwise he would hardly have delivered his memorable 
judgement, that they two were the framers of Grecian Theogony. 
That many different cities laid claim to the birth of Homer, 
(seven is rather below the truth, and Smyrna and Chios are the 


most prominent among them) is well known, and most 
of them had legends to tell respecting his romantic 


parentage, his alleged blindness, 


raut bard acquainted with poverty and sorrow The 
discrepancies of statement respecting the date of his 


to in this very illustrative story of 
Herodotus are the Thebais and the 
Epigoni, not the Iliad. 

1 Herodot. ii. 117; iv.32. The words 
in which Herodotus intimates his own 
dissent from the reigning opinion are 
treated as spurious by F. A. Wolf, but 
vindicated by Schweighhauser : whether 
they be admitted or not, the general 
currency of the opinion adverted to is 
equally evident, 

2 The Life of Homer, which passes 
falsely under the name of Herodotus, 
coutains a collection of these different 
stories: it is supposed to have been 
written about the second century after 
the Christian ara, but the statements 
which it furnishes are probably several 
of them as old as Ephorus (compare also 
Proclus ap. Photium, ο. 239). 

The belief in the blindness of Homer 
is doubtless of far more ancient date, 
since the circumstance appears men- 
tioned in the Homeric Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo, where the bard of Chios, 
in some very touching lines, recom- 
mends himself and his strains to the 
favour of the Delian maidens employed 
in the worship of Apollo. This hymn 
is cited by Thucydidés as unquestion- 
ably authentic,,and he doubtless ac- 
cepted the lines as a description of the 
personal condition and relations of the 
author of the Iliad and Odyssey (Thu- 
eyd. iii, 104): Simonidés of Keds also 
calls Homer a Chian (Frag. 69, Schneide- 
win). 

There were also tales which repre- 
sented Homer as the contemporary, the 
cousin, and the rival in recited com- 


Nothing 
known, and 
endless di- 
versity of 
opinion, 
respecting 
the person 
and date of 
Homer, 


and his life of an itine- 


position, of Hesiod, who (it was pre- 
tended) had vanquished him. See the 
Certanen Homeri et Hesiodi, annexed 
to the works of the latter (p. 314, ed. 
| Gottling; and Plutarch, Conviv. Sept. 
' Sapient. c. 10), in which also various 
stories respecting the life of Homer are 
scattered. The emperor Hadrian con- 
sulted the Delphian oracle to know who 
Homer was; the answer of the priestess 
| reported him to be a native of Ithaca, 
; the son of Telemachus and Epikasté, 
| daughter of Nestér (Certamen Hom. 
| et Hes, p. 314). The author of this 
; Certamen tells us that the authority of 
| the Delphian oracle deserves implicit 
confidenc 

Hellanikus, Damastes, and Phere- 
kydés traced both Homer and Hesiod 
‘up to Orpheus, through a pedigree of 
ten generations (see Sturz, ‘Fragment. 

' Hellanie. fr. 75-144; compare also 

Lobeck’s remarks—Agluophumus, Ὁ. 322 
| —on the subject of these genealogies). 
The computations of these authors ear- 
lier than Herodotus are of value, because 
; they illustrate the habits of mind in 
‘which Grecian chronology began: the 
| genealogy might be easily continued 
backward to any length in the past. To 
trace Homer up to Orpheus, however, 
would not have been consonant to the 
belief of the Homérids. 

The contentions of the different cities 
which disputed for the birth of Homer, 
and indeed all the legendary anec- 
dotes circulated in antiquity respecting 
the poet, are copiously discussed in 
Welcker, Der Epische Kyklos (p. 194-- 


199). 
212 
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reputed existence are no less worthy of remark ; for out of the 
eight different epochs assigned to him, the oldest differs from the 
most recent by a period of 460 years. ; 
“Thus conflicting would have been the answers returned in dif- 


Pootteal | ferent portions of the Grecian world to any questions 
ens Οἱ ie . 
Homérlds. respecting the person of Homer. But there were a 


poetical gens (fraternity or guild) in the Ionic island of Chios, 
who, if the question had been put to.them, would have answered 
in another manner. ‘To them Homer was not a mere antecedent 
man, of kindred nature with themselves, but a divine or semi- 
divine eponymus and progenitor, whom they worshipped in their 
gentile sacrifices, and in whose ascendant name and glory the indi- 
viduality of every member of the gens was merged. The compo- 
sitions of each separate Homérid, or the combined efforts of many 
- of them in conjuuction, were the works of Homer: the name of 
the individual bard perishes and his authorship is forgotten, but the 
common gentile father lives and grows in renown, from generation 
to generation, by the genius of his self-renewing sons. 

Such was the conception entertained of Homer by the poetical 
Homer, tno 2008 called Homéride or Homérids; and in the general 
_guperhoman obscurity of the whole case, I lean towards it as the most 

Sponymus . . Ω 
and father of plausible couception: Homer is not only the reputed 
author of the various compositions emanating from the 
gentile members, but also the recipient of the many different 
legends and of the divine genealogy, which it pleases their imagi- 
nation to confer upon him. Such manufacture of fictitious person- 
ality, and such perfect incorporation of the entities of religion and 
fancy with the real world, is a process familiar and even habitual 
in the retrospective vision of the Greeks.’ 

It is to be remarked that the poetical gens here brought to view, 
the Homérids, are of indisputable authenticity. Their existence 
and their considerations were: maintained down to the historical 
times in the island of Chios.* If the Homérids were still conspi- 


3 Pindar, Nem. ii, 1, and Scholia; 
Akusilaus, Fragm. 31, Didot; Harpo- 
kration, v. Ὁμήριδαι; ffellanic. Fr. 55, 
Didot; Strabo, xiv. p. 645. 


1 Even Aristotle ascribed to Homer a 
divine parentage: a damsel of the isle 
of Ios, pregnant by some god, was carried 
off by pirates to Smyrna at the time of 


the Ionic emigration, and there gave 
birth to the poet (Aristotel, ap. Plu- 
tarch. Vit. Homer. p. 1059). 

Plato seems to have considered Homer 
as having been an itinerant rhapsode, 
poor and almost friendless (Republ, p. 
600). ἡ 


It seems by a passage of Plato (Phe- 
drus, p. 252), that the Homéride pro- 
fessed to possess unpublished verses of 
their ancestral poet — ἔπη ἀποθέτα. 
Compare Plato, Republic. p. 599, and 
Isocrat. Helen. p, 218. 
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cuous even in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar, Hellanikus and Plato, 
when their productive invention had ceased, and when they had 
become only guardians and distributors, in common with others, of 
the treasures bequeathed by their predecessors—far more exalted 
must their position have been three centuries before, while they 
were still the inspired creators of epic novelty, and when the 
absence of writing assured to them the undisputed monopoly of 
their own compositions! Φ 

Homer, then, is no individual man, but the divine or heroic 
father (the ideas of worship and ancestry coalescing, as they con- 
stantly did in the Grecian mind) of the gentile [fomérids, and he 
is the author of the Thebais, the Epigoni, the Cyprian Verses, the 
Procems or Hymns, and other poems in the same sense in which 
he is the author of the Iliad and Odyssey—assuming that these 
various compositions emanate, as perhaps they may, from different 
individuals numbered among the Homérids. But this disallowance 
of the historical personality of Homer is quite distinct from the 
question, with which it has been often confounded, whether the 
Iliad and Odyssey are originally entire poems, and whether by 
one author or otherwise. To us, the name of Homer means these 
two poems, and little else: we desire to know as much as can be 
learnt respecting their date, their 6riginal composition, their pre- 
servation, and their mode of communication to the public. All 
these questions are more or less complicated one with the other. 


τ Nitzsch (De Historié Homeri, Fascic. early Homérids did the same. 


1, p. 128, Fascic. 2, p. 71), and Ulrici 
(Geschichte der Episch. Poesic, vol. i, 
p. 240-381) question the antiquity of 
the Homérid gens, and limit their func- 
tions to simple reciters, denying that 
they ever composed songs or poems of 
their own. Yet these yentes, such as 
the Euneide, the Lykomide, the Bu- 
tad, the Talthybiadex, the descendants 
of Cheirdén at Pelién, &c., the Hesy- 
chidx (Schol, Sophoel. dip, Col, 489) 
(the acknowledged parallels of the Ho- 
mérids), may be surely all considered 
as belonging to the earliest known 
elements of Grecian history: rarely at 
least, if ever, can such gens, with its 
tripartite character of civil, religious 
and professional, be shown to have 
commenced at any recent period. And 
in the early times, composer and singer 
were one person: often at least, though 
probably not always, the bard combined 
both functions. The Homeric ἀοιδὸς 
sings his own compositions; and it is 
reasonable to imagine that many of the 


See Niebuhr, Rémisch. Gesch. vol. i. 
p. 824; and the treatise, Ueber die 
Sikeler in der Odyssee—in the Rhein- 
isches Museum, 1828, p. 257; and 
Boeckh, in the Index of Contents to his 
Lectures of 1834, 

“The Sage Vyasa (observes Professor 
Wilson, System of Hindu Mythology, 
Tntrod. p. Ixii.) is represented, not as 
the author, but as the arranger and 
compiler of the Vedas and the Purdnis, 
His name denotes his character, mean- 
ing the arranger or distributor (Weleker 
gives the same meaning to the name 
Homer); and'the recurrence of many 
Vyasas, — many individuals who new 
modelled the Hindu scriptures, — has 
nothing in it that is improbable, except 
the fabulous intervals by which their 
labours are separated.”” Individual au- 
thorship and the thirst of personal dis- 
tinction are in this case also buried 
under one great and common name, ‘as 
in the case of Homer. 
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Concerning the date of the poems, we have no other information 
What may except the various affirmations, respecting the age of 
ees Tomer, which differ among themselves (as 1 have before 
and Odyssey. Slicarvedks by an interval οἱ 460 years, and which for the 
most part determine the date of Homer by reference to some other 
event, itsclf fabulous and unauthenticated—such as the Trojan 
war, the Return of the Lérakleids, or the Ionic migration. Kratés 
placed [omer earlier than the Return, of the Hérakleids and less 
than eighty years after the Trojan war: Eratostheués put him 100 
years after the Trojan war: Aristotle, Aristarchus and Castor 
made his birth contemporary with the Ionic migration, while Apol- 
Jodorus brings him down to LOO years after that event, or 240: 
years after the taking of Troy. Thueydidés assigns to him a date 
much subsequent to the "Trojan war.! On the other hand, ‘Theo- 
pompus and Euphorién refer his age to the far more recent period 
of the Lydian king Gygés (OL 18-23, πιο. 708-688), and put him 
500 years after the Trojan epoch. What were the grounds of 
these varions conjectures, we do not know, though, in the state- 
ments of Kratés and Eratosthenés, we may pretty well divine. 
But the oldest dictum preserved to us respecting the date of 
Homer—meaning thereby the date of the Ilad and Odyssey— 
appears to me at the same time the most credible, and the most 
consistent with the general history of the ancient epic. Herodotus 
Pate ae places Lfomer 400 years before himself 5 taking his 
Heventois departure, not from any fabulous event, but from a point 
pobable. Οἱ veal and authentic time? Four centuries anterior to 
Herodotus would be a period commencing with 880 B.c.: so that 
the composition of the Homerie poems would thus’ fall in a space 
between 850 and 800 B.c. We may gather from the language 


1 Thueyd. i. 3. low date assigned by Fheopompus and 
? Sco the statementa and citations Kuphorion. 
respecting the age of Homer, ae ted The Pseudo-Herudotus, in bis life of 
in Mr. Clinton's Clwonology,, νοὶ, i. p. Homer, puts the birth of the poet 168 
110. Ele prefers the view of ans years after the Trojan war. 
and places the Uiad and Odyssey a * Herodot. ii, 45. Herakleidés Pon- 
century carlier thau Lam inclined to do, ticus affirmed that Lykurgus had 
940.-927 BL ¢. Ν᾿ | brought into Peloponnésus the Homeric 
Kratés probably placed the poet an- | poems, which had before been un- 
terior to the Return of the Hérakleids, ; known out of Tonia. The supposed 
because the Hiad makes no mention of | epoch of Lykurgus has sometimes been 
Dorians in Peloponnésus: Eratostheués | enrployed ἕο sustain the date here 
may be supposed to have grounded his assigned te the Hoeimerie poems; but 
date on the passage of the Mind whieh everything respecting Lykurgus is tou 
mentions the threegencrations descended doubtful to serve as evidence in other 
from Zneas, We should have been inquiries. 
glad to know the grounds of the very 
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of Herodotus that this was his own judgement, opposed to a current 
opinion which assigned the poet to an earlier epoch. 

To place the Tliad and Odysscy at some periods between 850 B.c. 
and 776 B.c., appears to me more probable than any  prnavie 
other date, anterior or posterior—more probable than qi {hd 
the latter, because we are justified in believing these two C&S 
poems to be older than Arktinus, who comes shortly 9776" 
after the first Olympiad—more probable than the former, because 
the farther we push the poems back, the more do we enhance the 
wonder of their preservation, already sufficiently great, down from 
such an age and society to the historical times. 

The τος ἢ in which these poems, and indeed all poems, epic as 
well as lyric, down to the age (probably) of Peisistratus, πρὶν poems 
were circulated and brought to bear upon the public, oe 
deserves particular attention. They were not read by net reat py 
individuals alone and apart, but sung or recited at festi- eae 
vals or to assembled companies. his seems to be one of the 
few undisputed facts with regard to the great poct: for even 
those who maintain that the Iliad and Oulyssey Were preserved by 
means of writing, seldom contend that they were read. 

In appreciating the effect of the poems, we must always take 
account of this great difference between early Greece and our own 
times— barweua: the congregation mustered at a solemn festival, 
stimulated by community of sympathy, listening to a measured 
and musical recital from the lips of trained bards or rhapsodes, 
whose matter was supposed to have been inspired by the Muse 
and the solitary reader with a manuscript before him; such manu- 
script being, down to a very late period 1 in Greek Titer iture, indif- 
ferently written, without division into parts and without marks of 
punctuation. Kea in the case of dramatic performances in all ages, 
so in that of the early Grecian epic—a very large proportion of 
its impressive effect was derived from the talent of the reciter and 
the force of the general accompaniments, and would have disap- 
peared altogether in solitary reading. Originally the bard sung 
his own epical narrative commencing with a proceimium or yin 


to one of the gods :' his profession was separate and special, like 


1 The Homeric hymns are proums The Hymns to Aphrodité, Apollo, 
of this sort, some very short, consisting Herimés, Démétér and Dionysus, are 
only of a few lines--others of con- genuine epical narratives, Hermann 
siderable length. The Hymn (or rather (Pracf. ad Hymn. p. Ixxxix.) pronounces 
one of the two hymns) to Apollo is the Hymn to Aphrodite to be the 
cited by Thucydidés as the Proj@m of oldest and imost genuine; portions of 
Apollo. the Hymn te Apollo (Hert, [ XX.) are 
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that of the carpenter, the leech, or the prophet : his manner and 
enunciation must have required particular training no less than his 
imaginative faculty. Tis character presents itself in the Odyssey 
as one highly esteemed ; and inv the Iliad, even Achilles does not 
disdain to touch the lyre with his own hands, and to sing heroic 
deeds.’ Not only did the Thad and Odyssey, and the poems 
embodied in the Epic Cycle, produce all their impression and gain 
all their renown by this process of ora) delivery, but even the lyric 
and choric poets who succeeded them were known and felt in the 
same way by the general public, even after the full establishment 
of habits of reading among lettered men. While in the case of 
the epic, the recitation or singing had been extremely simple and 
the measure comparatively little diversified, with no other accom- 
paniment than that of the four-stringed harp—all the variations 
superidaced upon the original hexamet ter, beginning with the 
pentameter and iambus, fade proceeding step by step to the com- 
plicated strophés of Pindar and the tragic writers, still left the 
general effect of the poetry greatly dependent upon voice and 
accompaniments und pointedly distinguished from mere solitary 
reading of the words. And in the dramatic poetry, the Jast in 
order of time, the declamation and gesture of the speaking actor 
alternated with the song and dance of the Chorus, and 
with the instruments of musicians, the whole being: set. 
off by imposing visible decorations. Now both dramatic 
effect and song are familiar in modern times, so that every man 
knows the difference between reading the words and hearing them 
under the appropriate circumstances: but poetry, as such, is, and 
has: now long been, so exclusively enjoyed by reading, that it 
requires an especial memento to bring us back to the time when 
the [had and Odyssey were addressed only to the ear and feelings 
of a promiscuous and sympathising multitude. Readers there were 
none, at least until the century preceding Solén and Peisistratus : 
from that time forward, they gradually increased both in number 
and influence ; though doubtless small, even in the most literary 


Lyric and 
choric poetry, 
intended for 
the ear, 


also very old, but both that hymn and | ' Phemins, Demodokus, and the 


the others are largely interpol: ated. Hig: 
opinion respecting these interpolations, 
however, is disputed by Franke (Prattat, 
ad Hymn, Homeric. p. tx.-xix.); and 
the distinction between what is genuine 
and what is spurious depends upon 
criteria not very distinctly assignable, 
Compare Ulrici, Gesch. der Ep. Poes. p. 
385-391, 


nameless bard who guarded the fidelity 
of Klytwniméstra, bear out this position 
(Odyss. 1. 1555 ili, 2675 villi, 490; xxi. 
Achilles in iad, ix. 190). 

A degree of inviolability seems at- 
tached to the person of the bard as well 
as to that of the herald (Odyss, xxii, 


390-397). 


ΠΣ 
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period of Greece, as compared with modern European society. So 
far as the production of beautiful epic poetry was concerned, how- 
ever, the select body of instructed readers furnished a less potent. 
stimulus than the unlettered and listening crowd of the earlier 
periods. ‘The poems of Chorrilus and Antimachus, towards the 
close of the Pelopommesian war, though admired by erudite men, 
never acquired popularity; and the emperor Hadrian failed in 
his attempt to bring the latter poct into fashion at the expense of 
Tlomer. ᾿ 

It will be seen by what has been here stated, that that class of 
men, who formed the medium of communication between or me cass 
the verse and the ear, were of the highest importance in ἐπ ΡΝ αν, 
the ancient world, and especially in the earlier periods" 
of its carcer—the bards and rhapsodes for the epic, the singers for 
the lyric, the actors and singers jointly with the dancers for the 
chorus and drama. The lyric and dramatic poets taught with 
their own lips the delivery of their compositions, and so prominently 
did this business of teaching present. itself to the view of the publie, 
that the name Didaskalia, by which the dramatic exhibition was 
commonly designated, derived from thence its origin. 

Among the number of rhapsodes who frequented the festivals at. 
a time when Grecian cities were multiplied and easy of access, for 
the recitation of the ancient epic, there must have been of course 
great differences of excellence; but that the more considerable 
individuals of the class were elaborately trained and highly accom- 
plished in the exercise of their profession, we anay assume 
certain, But it happens that Sokratés with his tw8 pupils Plato 
and Xenophon speak contemptuously of their me rits, and many 
persons have been disposed, somewhat too readily, to ἀπ} this 
sentence of condemnation as conclusive, without taking account of 


as 


1 Spartian, Vit. Hadrian. p. Ἀν Dio 
Cass. Ixix. 4; Plut. Tim. ο. 


There are some good observations on 


«αὐτὰ populis ed wtate, quam pueritians 
_dicere possis, peracta, partim adres 
series tristesque, politicas maxime πα 


36, 


this point in Nike’s comments on Cho:- 
rilus, ch. vill. p. 59:— 

“Habet hoe epieca poesis, vera illa, 
enjus perfectissimam normam agnosci- 
mus Homericam—habet hoc propriun, 
ut non in possessione viroruny erudi- 
torum, sed quasi viva’ sit. et. 
populo recitanda: ut cui populo cres- 
cat, et si populus Deorum et antiquo- 
rum heroum facinora, quod pracipuum 


est epic poescos argumentum, audire : 


et seem repetere dedidicerit, obumtes- 
eat. 


coram ! 


Id vero tum factum est im Grecia, | 


Peasque multo, quun antea, impeditiores 
~abstrahebatnr: partimy epicie poeseos 
pertiesus, ex aliis poescos generibus, quan 
| tum nascebantur, novum et diversum 
oblectamenti genus primo pripsagire, 
sibi, deinde haurire, earpit.” 

Niike remarks too that the © splendi- 
dissima eb propria Homeric  poeseos 
wtas, ea quar sponte quasi sui inter 
populirn eb quasi cum populo viveret,” 
did not reach below Peisistratus. It 
“did not, Τ think, reach even so low as 
that period. 


᾿ 
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the point of view from which it was delivered.! These philosophers 
considered Homer and other pocts with a view to instruction, 
ethical doctrine, and virtuous practice: they analysed the charac- 
ters whom the poct described, sifted the value of the lessons con- 
veyed, and often struggled to discover a hidden meaning, where 
they disapproved that which was apparent. When they 
found a man like the rhapsode, who professed to impress 


Rhapsuedes 
condemned 
by the So- 
cratic phi- 


losophers— the Ifomeric narrative upon an audience, and yet either 
undeserv- . 
edly. never meddled at all, or meddled unsuccessfully, with 


the business of exposition, they treated him with contempt ; indeed 
Sokratés depreciates the poets themselves much upon the same 
principle, as dealing with matters of which they could render no 
rational account It was also the habit of Plato and Xenophon 
to disparage generally professional exertion of talent for the pur- 
pose of gaining a livelihood, contrasting it often in an indelicate 
manner with the gratuitous teaching and ostentatious poverty of 
their master. But we are not warranted in judging the rhapsodes 
by such a standard. Though they were not philosophers or mo- 
ralists, it was their province—and it had been so, long before the 
philosophical point of view was opeucd—to bring their poet home 
to the bosoms and emotions of an assembled crowd, and to pene- 
trate themselves with his meaning so far as was suitable for that 
purpose, adapting to it the appropriate graces of action and intona- 
tion. In this their genuine task they were valuable members of 
the Grecian community, and seemed to have possessed all the qua- 
lities necessary for success. 


1 Xenoph. Memorab. iv. 2, 10; and 
Sympos. iii, ὃ, Οἷσθά τι οὖν ἔθνος 


this class of men came to combine the 
habit of expository comment on the 


ἠλιθιώτερον Paypdwy; .. . . Δῆλον γὰρ 
ὅτι τὰς ὑπονοίας οὐκ ἐπιστανται. Σὺ 
δὲ Στησιμβρότῳ τε καὶ ᾿Αναξιμάνδρῳ καὶ 
ἄλλοις πολλοῖς πολὺ δέδωκας ἀργύριον, 
ὥστε οὐδέν σε τῶν πολλοῦ ἀξίων λέληθε. 

These ὑπονοῖαι are the hidden mean- 
ings or allegories which a certain set of 
philosophers undertook to discover in 
Homer, and which the rhapsodes were 
no way called upon to study. 

The Platonic dialogue called Jén 
ascribes to Jén the double function of 
arhapsode or impressive reciter, and a 
critical expositor of the poet (Isokratés 
also indicates the same double character 
in the rhapsodes of his time—Panathe- , 
παῖς, p. 240); but it conveys no solid | 
grounds for a mean estimate of the 
class of rhapsodes, while it attests re- 


markably the striking effect produced 
by their recitation (¢. 6, p.505). That | 


poet. with their original profession of 
reciting, proves the tendencies of the 
age; probably it also brought them into 
rivalry with the plilosophers. 

The grounds taken by Aristotle (Prob- 
len, xxx. 10; compare Aul. Gellius, 
xx. 14) against the actors, singers, mu- 
sicians, &c., of his time are more serious, 
and have more the air of truth. 

If it be correct in Lehrs (de Studiis 
Avistarchi, Diss. ii, p. 46) to identify 
those early glossographers of Homer, 
whose explanations the Alexandrine 
critics so severely condemned, with 
the rhapsodes, this only proves that 
the rhapsodes had come to undertake 
a double duty, of which their prede- 
cessors before Solén would never have 
dreamt. 

* Plato, Apolog. Socrat. p. 22, ¢. 7. 


Proper 
oo 


Cnar. XXI. VARIATIONS IN RECITATION, 
These rhapsodes, the successors of the primitive Acedi or Bards, 
seem to have been distinguished from them by the discontinuance 
of all musical accompaniment. Originally the bard suug, enliven- 
ing the song with occasional touches of the simple four-stringed 
harp: his successor the rhapsode, recited, holding in his hand 
nothing but a branch of laurel, and depending for effect upon 
voice and manner,—a species of musical and rhythmical deelama- 
tion,! which gradually increased in vehement emphasis and gesti- 
culation until it approached to that of the dramatic actor. At 
what time this change took place, or whether the two different 
modes of cnunciating the ancient epic may for a certain period 
have gone on simultaneously, we have no means of determining. 
Ilesiod receives from the Muse a branch of laurel, as ἃ Variations 
token of his ordination into their service, which marks ttrecine. 


ἣν ῳ . δ é the ancient 
him for a rhapsode ; while the ancient bard with his harp epic. 
} 5 


' Aristotel. Poetic. ὁ. 47; Welcker, 
Der Episch. Kyklos; Ueber den Vor- | 
trag der Homerischen Gedichte, pp. 3 40- 
406, which collects all the facts respect- | 
ing the Acdi and the rbapsodes, Un- 
fortunately the ascertained points are 
very few. 

The laurel branch in the hand of the 
singer or reciter (for the two expres- 
sions ‘are often confounded) seems to 
have been peculiar to the recitation of: 
Homer and Hesiod (Hesiod, Theog. 30 ; | 
Schol.ad Aristophan. Nub. 1567; Pausan, | 
x. 7, 2). “Poemata onme genus (says 


Apuleius, Florid. p, 122, Bipont.) apta | 
virge , lyre, soceo, cothurno.” 

Not only Homer and Hesiod, but 
also Archilochus, were recited by rhap- 
sodes (Athenm. xii. 620; also Plato, 
Legg. ii. p. 658). Consult, besides, 
Nitzsch, De Historia Homeri, Fascic. | 
2, p. 114, seq., respecting the rhap- 
sodes; and O. Miller, History of the 
Literature of ancient Greece, ch. iv. 
8. 3. 

The ideas of singing and specch ere 
however often confounded, in reference | 
to any verse solemnly and emphatically, 
delivered (Thueydid. ii. 53)—odoxovtes 
οἱ πρεσβύτεροι πάλαι ddec Oat, Ἥξει 
Δωριακὸς πόλεμος καὶ λοιμὸς ἅμ᾽ αὐτῷ. 
And the rhapsotles are said to δύ Honier 
(Plato, Eryxias, e. 13; Heysch. v. Bpav- 
pwvlos); Strabo (i. p. 18) has a good 
passage upon song and speech, 

William Grimm (Deutsche Heldensage, 
p. 373) supposes the ancient German | 
heroic romances to have been recited or | 
declaimed in a similar manner with al 


‘simple accompaniment of the harp, as 
the Servian heroic lays are even at this 


j time delivered, 


Fauriel also tella us, respecting the 
French Carlovingian pie (Romans de 
Chevulerie, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
xii, p. 559): ¢¢ The romances of the 
Ith and 13th centuries were really 
sung: the jonplew invited his audience 
to hear a belle chimson Chistoire,— le 
mot chanter ne manque jamais dans la 
formule initinle,~—and it is to be under- 
stood literally; the musie was simple 
and intermittent, more like a vecitative; 
the jonglear carried a rebek, or violin 
with three stringy, an Arabic instru- 
ment; when he wished to rest his 
voice, he played an air or retournelle 
upon this; he went thus about from 
place to place, and the romances had 
no existence among the people except 
through the aid and recitation of these 
jongleurs,” 

[Ὁ appears that there had once been 
rhapsodie exhibitions at the festivals of 
Dionysus, but they were discontinued 
(Klearchus ap. Athena. vii, poo” 
probably superseded by the dithyramb 
and the tragedy. 

The etyinology of ῥαψῳδὸς is a dis- 
puted point: Weleker traces it to ῥάβ- 
dos; most critics derive it from ῥάπτειν 
ἀοιδὴν, which O. Miller explains ‘to 
denote the couphng together of verses 
without any considerable divisions or 
pauses, — the even, unbroken, contin. 
nous flow of the epic poem,” as con- 
trasted with the strophic or choric 
periods (4. ca. 
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is still recognised in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, as 
efficient and popular at the Panionic festivals in the island of 
Delos.’ Perhaps the improvements made in the harp, to which 
three strings, in addition to the original four, were attached by 
Terpander (B.C. 660), and the growing complication of instru- 
mental music generally, may have contributed to discredit the 
primitive accompaniment, and thus to promote the practice of 
recital: the story, that Terpander himself composed music not 
only for hexameter poems of his own, but also for those of Homer, 
seems to indicate that the music which preceded him was ceasing 
to find favour. By whatever steps the change from the bard to 
the rhapsode took place, certain it is that before the time of Sol6n, 
the latter was the recognised and exclusive organ of the old Epic ; 
sometimes in short fragments before private companies, by single 
rhapsodes—sometimes several rhapsodes in continuous succession 
at a public festival. 

Respecting the mode in which the Womeric poems were pre- 
served, during the two ceuturies (or, as some think, longer interval) 
between their original composition and the period shortly preced- 
ing Sol6n- and respecting their original composition and subse- 
quent changes—there are wide differences of opinion among able 
Atwhat critics. Were they preserved with, or without, being 


time the 


Homeric written? Was the Iliad originally composed as one 
poems began ᾿ 


Ὁ Νὸ written. poem, and the Odyssey in like manner, or is each of them 
an aggregation of parts originally self-existent and unconnected ἢ 
Was the authorship of each poem single-headed or many-headed ? 

Either tacitly or explicitly, these questions have been generally 
coupled together and discussed with reference to eaeh other, by 


1 Homer, Hymn to Apoll. 170, The | sang the Homeric battles, with a harp 
κίθαρις, ἀοιδὴ, ὀρχηθμὸς, are constantly accompaniment of his own composition 
put together in that hymn: evidently (Athen. xiv. p. 638). 
the instrumental accompaniment was The principal testimonies respecting 
essential to the hymns at the Tonic the rhapsodising of the Homeric poems 
festival. Compare also the Hymn to ab Athens, chiefly at the Panathenaic 
Hermés (430), where the function as- festival, are Isokratés, Panegyric. p. 74; 
cribed to the Muses can hardly be Lycurgus contra Leocrat. p. 161; Plato, 
understood to include non-musical re- Hipparch. p. 228; Diogen. Laért. Vit. 
citation, The Hymn to Hermés is Solon, i. 57. 
more recent than Terpander, inasmuch Inscriptions attest that rhapsodising 
as it mentions the seven strings of the continued in great esteem, down to a 
lyre, v. 50. Jate period of the historical age, both 

» Terpander—sce Plutarch. de Mu- at Chios and Teds, especially the former: 
sich, c. 3-4; the facts respecting him it was the subject of competition by 
are collected in Plehn’s Lesbiaca, pp. trained youth, and of prizes for the 
140-160; but very little can beauthen- victor, at periodical religious solemni- 
ticated. ties: see Corp. Inscript. Boeckh, No. 

Stesander at the Pythian festivals 2214-3088, 
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inquiries into the Homeric poems; though Mr. Payne Knight's 
Prolegomena have the merit of keeping them distinet, Prolecmena 


Half a century ago, the acute and valuable Prolegomena. ised new 


questions 


of F. A. Wolf, turning to account the Venetian ‘Sciolia respecting 


the Homeric 


which had then been recently published, first opened  text—con- 


nected unity 


philosophical discussion as to the history of the Homeric of authorship 


with poems 


text. A considerable part of that dissertation (though writen from 
by no means the whole) is employed in vindicating the me 
position, previously announced by Bentley amongst oes » that the 
separate constituent portions of the Tiad and Oilyssey had not 
been cemented together into any compact body and unchangeable 
order until the days of Peisistratus, in the sixth century before 
Christ. As a step towards that conclusion, Wolf maintained that 
no written copies of either poem could be shown to have existed 
during the earlier times to which their composition is referred—and 
that without writing, neither the perfect symmetry of so compli- 
cated a work could have been originally conecived by any poet, 
nor, if realised by him, transmitted with assurance to posterity. 
The absence of easy and conveuient writing, such as must be in- 
dispensably supposed for long manuscripts, among the early 
Greeks, was thus one of the points in Wolf’s case agaist the pri- 
mnitive integrity of the Hiad. and Odyssey. By Nitzech and other 
leading opponents of Wolf, the connexion of the one with the, other 
scems to have been aveouted as he originally put it, and % has 
been cousidered incumbent on those, who defended the ancient 
aggregate characte? of the ΠΙᾺ and Odyssey, to maintain that 
they were written poems from the beginning. 

To me it appears that the architectonic functions ascribed by 
Wolf to Peisistratus and his associates in reference to Tene 


the Lfomeric poems, are nowise admissible. But much net neces- 
9 sarily con- 


would undoubtedly be gained towards that view of the nected, 


though com- 


question, if it could be shown that in order to controvert monly dis: 
cussed) toge- 


it, we were driven to the necessity of admitting long ter—Hew 

written poems in the uinth century before the Christian writing, long 
ara. ew things, in my opinion, can be more impro- niereuge, 
bable: and Mr. Payne Knight, opposed as he is to the Wolfian 


hypothesis, admits this no less than Wolf himself.! The traces of 


' Knight, Prolegom. Hom. ¢. xxxviii.- | erat iis temporibus scriptura ob penu- 
xl.‘ Haud tamen whim Homeriecorum | riam iateriw scribendo idonew, quam 
carminum exemplar Pisistrati seculo | literas aut lapidibus exarare, @ut tabulis 
antiquius extitisse, fut sexcentesimo ; ligneis aut laminis metalli alicujus in- 
prius anno ante U.N. scriptum fuisse, sculpere oporteret . - . Atque ideo 
facile credam: rara enim et perdifficilis | memoriter retenta aunt, et he et alia 
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writing in Greece, even in the seventh century before the Christian 
wra, are exceedingly trifling. We have no remaining inscription 
earlier than the 40th Olympiad, and the early inscriptions are rude 
and unskilfully executed: nor can we even assure ourselves 
whether Archilochus, Simonidés of Amorgus, Kallinus, ’yrtzus, 
Xanthus, and the other early clegiac and lyric poets, committed 
their compositions to writing, or at what time the practice of doing 
so became familiar. ‘The first positive ground, which authorises us 
to presume the existence of a manuscript of Homer, is in the 
famous ordinance of Solon with regard to the rhapsodes at the 
Panathenza ; but for what length of time, previously, manuscripts 
had existed, we are unable to say. 

Those who maintain the Homeric poems to have been written 
from the beginning, rest their case, not upon positive proofs—nor 
yet upon the existing habits of society with regard to poetry, for 
they admit generally that the Wiad and Odyssey were not read, 
but recited and heard—but upon the supposed necessity that there 
must have been manuscripts,! to ensure the preservation of the 
poems,—the unassisted memory of reciters being neither sufficient 
nor trustworthy. But here we only escape a smaller difficulty by 
running into a greater; for the existence of trained bards, gifted 
with extraordinary memory, is far less astonishing than that of 
long quinuscripts in an age essentially non-rei iding and non- 
wi rite, and when even anitable instruments and interns for the 
process are not obvious. Moreover there is a strong positive 


veterum poetarum carina, et per urbes 
et vicos et in principtin virorum aedibus, 
deeantata a rhapsodis. Neque miran- 


I do not quite subscribe to Mr. 
Knight’s language, whev he says that 
there is nothing wonderful in the long 


dui est, ea per tot sweula sic integra 
conservata esse, {ΟΠ Δ Π τ Ό ΡΟΣ eos tra- 
dita erant, qui ab omnibus Grivci οὐ 
coloniarum regibus et civitatibus mer- 
cede satis ampli conducti, omnia sua 
studia in iis ediscendis, retinendis, et 
rite recitandis, conferebant.” 
Wolf, Prolegom,. xxiv.-xxv. 


The evidences of early writing among ἢ 


the Greeks, and of written poems even 
anterior to Homer, may be seen col- 
lected in) Kreuser (Vorfragen ueber 
Homeros, p. 127-159, Frankfort, 1828). 
His proofs appear to me altogether in- 
conclusive. Nitzsch maintains the same 
opinion ( (Histor. Homeri, Fase. i. sect. 
xi. xvii. Qii.)—in my opinion, not more 
successfully: nor does Franz (Epi- 
graphied Criec. Introd. 8. iv.) produce 
any new arguments. 


Compare | 


preservation of the Homerie poems 
uneritten. 10 is enough to maintain 
that the existence and practical use 
of Jong manuscripts by all the rhap- 
sodes, under the condition and circum- 
stances of the 8th and 9th centuries 
among the Greeks, would be a greater 
wonder, 

1 See this argument strongly put by 
Nitzsch, in the prefatory remarks at 
the beginning of his second volume of 
Commentaries on the Odyssey (p. x.- 
xxix.). He takes great pains to discard 


1 all idea that the poems were written in 


order to be read. To the same purpose 
Franz (Mpigraphicé Gree. Titrod., p. 32), 
who adopts Nitzsch’s positions, —‘ Au- 
dituris enim, non lecturis, carmina 


| parabant,” 


(παν, ΧΕΙ. 
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reason for believing that the bard was under no necessity of 


refreshing his memory by consulting a manuscript. 
if such had been the- fact, blindness would have been a 
disqualification for the profession, which we know that it 
was not: as well from the example of Demodokus in the 
Odyssey, as from that of the blind bard of Chios, in the 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo, whom Thucydidés, as well 


. 
4 
Vor Bards or 
rhapsodes of 
adequate 
memory, less 
inconsistent 
with the 
conditions of 
the age than 
long MSS. 


as the general fenor of Grecian legend, identifies with Homer 


himself.’ 


The author of that Hymn, be he who he may, could 
never have described a blind m&n as attaining the utmost 


Blind bards, 


perfection in his art, if he had been conscious that the 
memory of the bard was only maintained by constant reference to 


the manuscript in his chest. 


Nor will it be found, after all, that the effort of memory re- 
quired either from bards or rhapsedes, even for the longest. of 
these old epic poems,—though doubtless great,—was at all super- 


human. 


Taking the case with reference to the entire Hiad and 


Odyssey, we know that there were educated gentlemen at Athens 
who could repeat both poems by heart:? but in the professional 


τ Odyss. vii. 65; Hymn. ad Apoll. 
172; Pseudo-Herodot. Vit. Homer. c¢. 
3; Thucyd. iii, 104. 

Various commentators on 
imagined that under the misfortune of 
Demodokus the poet in reality described 
his own (Schol, ad Odyss. 1, 1; Maxim. 
Tyr. xxxviii. 1). 


* Xenoph. Sympos. iii, 5. Compare, 


respecting the laborious discipline οὕς 


the Gallic Druids, and the number of 
unwritten verses which they retained 
in their memories, Cresar, B. Οὐ vi. 14: 
Mela, ili. 2: also Wolf, Prolegg. 8. xxiv. 
and Herod. ii. 77, about the prodigious 
memory of the Egyptian priests at 
Heliopolis. 

1 transeribe, 


from the interesting 


Discours of M. Fauriel (prefixed to his | 


Chants Populaires de la Greeg Moderne, 
Paris, 1824), a few particulars respect- 
ing the number, the mnemonic power, 
and the popularity of those itinerant 
singers or rhapsodes who frequent the 
festivals or puneghyris of modern Greece: 
it is curious to learn that this profession 
is habitually exercised by béinl men (p. 
ΧΟ, seq.). 

. © Les aveugles exercent en Grece une 
profession qui les rend non‘ seulement 
agreables, mais nécessaires ; le carac- 
tire, Vimagination, et la condition du 
peuple, etant ce qwils sont: ceat la 


Homer , 


‘ profession de chanteurs ambulans .. . 
Qs sont dans Pusage, tant sur le eon- 
'tinent que dans les fles, de la Grice, 
WVapprendre par cacur Je plus grand 
“nombre qwils peuvent de chansons 
populaires de tout genre et de toute 
epoque. Quelques uns finissent par en 
savoir une quantité prodigieuse, eb tons 
/en savent beaucoup, Avee ce trésor 
dans leur mémoire, ils sont toujours en 
jinarche, traversent Ja Greece en tout 
i geus; ils sen vont de ville en ville, de 
| village en village. chantant ἂν Vauditoire 
; qui se forme anssitét autour d’eux, 
partout ot ils se montrent, celles de leurs 
chansons qwils jugent convenir le mieux, 
soit ἃ la localite, soit i Ja circonstance, 
(et regoivent une petite retribution qui 
fait tout leur revenu. Ils ont Vair de 
chercher de préférence, en tout lieu, la 
partie la plus inculte de la population, 
qui en est toujours da plus curieuse, la 
plus avide impressions, et Ja moins 
difficile dang le choix de ceux qui leur 
sout offertes. Les ures seuls ne le® 
éeoutent pas. C'est aux réunions nom- 
breuses, aux fétes de village connues 
sous le uom de /aneyhyris, que ces 
chanteurs ambulans xaccourgnt 1δ plus 
volontiers. Ils chantent s’accom- 
pagnant d’un instrument ἃ cordes que 
Yon touche avec un archet, et qui est 
exactement l’ancicnne lyre des QGrees, 
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recitations, we are not to imagine that the same person did go 
through the whole: the recitation was essentially a joint under- 
taking, and the rhapsodes who visited a festival would naturally 
understand among themselves which part of the poem should 
devolve upon each particular individual. Under such circum- 
stances, and with such means of preparation beforehand, the 
quantity of verse which a rhapsode could deliver would be mea- 
sured, not so much by the exhaustion of his memory, as by the 
physical sufficiency of his voice, having reference to the sonorous, 
emphatic, aud rhythmical pronunciation required from him.! 

But what guarantee have we for the exact transmission of the 
text for a space of two centuries by simply oral means? 
Tt may be replied that oral transmission would hand 
down the text as exactly as in point of fact it was 
handed down. The great lines of each poem— the 
order of parts-—the vein of Homeric feeling and the 
gencral style of-locution, and for the most part, the true words — 
would be maintained: for the professional training of the rhap- 
sode, over and above the precision of his actual memory, would 
tend to Homerize his mind (if the expression may be permitted), 


Possibility 
of preserving 
the pocins 
by mnemory, 
as accurately 
as in fact 
they were 
preserved. 


dont il a couserve le ποῖα comme la; ‘Vo pass to another country-- Persia. 
J 

forme. | once the great rival of Greece :-—‘‘ The 
“Cette lyre, pour étre entidre, doit | Kurroglian rhapsodes are called Ar- 
avoir cing cordes: maix souvent elle | reglon-Ahans, from khewnden, to sing. 
wen a que deux ou trois, dont les sons, | Their duty is to know by heart all the 


come il est aisé de prdésumer, n’ont 
rien de bien harmonieux. Les chan- 
teurs aveugles vont ordinairement isolés, 
et chacun eux chante a part des 
autres: mais quelquefois aussi ils se 
réunissent par groupes de deux ou de 
trois, pour dire ensemble les mémes 
chansons . . . Ces inodernes rhapsodes 
doivent étre divisés en deux classes. 
Les uns (eb ce sont, selon toute ap- 
parence, les plus nombreux) se bornent 
ἃ la fonction de reeneillir, Vapprendre 
par cceur, ct de mettre en circulation, 
des pidces quils n’ont point composces. 
Les autres (et ce sont ceux qni forment 
Yordre le plus distingué de leurs corps), 
ἃ cette fonction de répetiteurs et de 
*olporteurs des poésies dautrui, joign- 
ent celle de poétes, eb ajoutent ἃ Ja 
masse des chansons apprises d'autres 
chants de leur fagon .. . . Ces rhap- 
‘ sudes* aveygles sont les nouvellistes et 
les histor fds, en méie temps que les 
pottes du peuple, en cela parfaitement 
semblables aux rhapsodes ancicns de la, 
(δου, 


wjjlisses (neetings) of Kurroglou, uar- 
rate them, or sing them with the ac- 
companiment of the favourite instru- 
ment of Kurroglou, the chungur or 
sitar, a three-stringed guitar, Ferdausi 
has also his ShduA-nama-Nhans, and the 
prophet Mahommed his Avran-Ahens. 
The memory of those singers is truly 
astonishing, At every request they 
recite in one breath for some hours, 
without staummering, beginuing the tale 
at the passage or verse pointed out by 
| the heareys.” (Specimens of the Po- 
| pular Poetry of Persia, as found in the 
' Adventures and Lnprovisations of Kur- 
roglou, the Bandit Minstrel of Northern 
Persia, by Alexander Chodsko: London 
1842, Introd, p. 13.) 

‘One of the songs of the Calmuck 
national bards sometimes lasts a whole 
day.” (Ibid. p. 372.) 

' There are just remarks of Mr, Mit- 
ford on the possibility that the Homeric 
poems might have been preserved with- 
out writing (History of Greece, vol. i. 
pp. 135-137), 
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and to restrain him within this magic circle. On the other hand, 
in respect to the details of the text, we should expect that there 
would be wide differences and numerous inaccuracies: and so 
there really were, as the records contained in the Scholia, together 
with the passages cited in ancient authors, but not found in our 
Homeric text, abundantly testify... 

Moreover the state of the [liad and Odyssey in respect to the 
letter called the Digamma affords a proof that they were areument 
recited for a considerable period before they were com- [Rticiucr 
mitted to writing, insomuch that the oral pronunciation ?#"™* 
underwent during the interval a sensible change.? At the time 
when these poems were composed, the Digamma was an effective 
consonant, and figured as such in the structure of the verse: at 
the time when they were committed to writing, it had ceased to 
be pronounced, and therefore never found a place in any of the 
imanuscripts—insomuch that the Alexandrine critics, though they 
knew of its existencg in the much later poems of Alkwus and 
Sapphé, never recognised it in Homer. The hiatus, and the va- 
rious perplexities of metre, occasioned by the loss of the Digamma, 
were corrected by different grammatical stratagems. But the whole 
history of this lost letter is very curious, and is rendered intelligible 
only by the supposition that the Iiad and Odyssey belonged for 
a wide space of time to the memory, the voice and the ear, 
exclusively. 

At what period these poems, or indeed any other Greek poems, 
first began to be written, must be matter of conjecture, when aid 
though there is ground for assurance that it was before ener 


~ poems begin 
the time of Solén. If in the absence of ‘evidence we tbe wttten? 


Villoison, Prolegomen. pp. xxxiv.- | Homeric language—the plenitude and 


lvi.; Wolf, Prolegomen, p. 37. Dint- 
ver, in the Epicor. Grec. Fragin. p. 
27-29, gives a considerable list of the 
Homeric passages cited by ancient au- 
thors, but not found cither in the Iliad 
or Odyssey. It is hardly to be doubted, 
however, that many of these passages 
belonged to other epic poems which 
passed under the name of Homer. 
Welcker (Der Kpisch. Kyklus, pp. 20- 
133) enforces this opinion very justly, 
and it harmonises with his view of the 
nune of Homer as co-extensive with the 
whole Epic cycle. 

2 Sce this argument strongly main- 
tained in Giese (Ueber den /Kolischen 
Dialekt, sect. 14, p. 160 seqy.). He 
notices several other particulars in the 


VOL, I. 


variety of interchangeable grammatical 
forms—the numerous metrical licences, 
set right by appropriate oral intona- 
tions—which indicate a language as yet 
not constrained by the fixity of written 
authority. 

The same lino of argument is taken 
by O. Miiller (History of the Literature 
of Ancient Greece, ch. iv. 8. 5). 

Giese has shown also, in the saine 
chapter, that all the manusoripts of 
Homer, mentioned in the Scholia, were 
written in the Ionic alphabet (with 
H and (as marks for the long vowels, 
and no special mark for the rough 
breathing), in so far as the special 
citations out of them enable us to 


verify. 
2M 
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may venture upon naming any more determinate period, the 
question at once suggests itsclf, what were the purposes which in 
that stage of socicty, a manuscript at its first commencement must 
have been intended to answer? For whom was a written Tliad 
necessary? Not for the rhapsodes ; for with them it was not only 
planted in the memory, but also interwoven with the feelings, and 
conceived in conjunction with all those flexions and intonations of 
voice, pauses and other oral artifices, which were required for 
emphatic delivery, and which the naked manuscript could never 
reproduce. Not for the gencral public—they were accustomed to 
receive it with its rhapsodic delivery, and with its accompani- 
ments of a solemn and crowded festival. The only persons for 
whom the written [liad would be suitable, would be a select few ; 
studious and curious meu—a class of readers, capable of analysing 
the complicated emotions which they had experienced as hearers in 
the crowd, and who would on perusing the written words realise 
in their imaginations a sensible portion of the impression commu- 


cated by the reciter.' 


Incredible as the statement may seem in an age like the pre- 
sent, there is in all early societics, and there was in early Greece, 


a time when no such reading class existed. 


If we could discover 


at what time such a class first began to be formed, we should be 


1 Nitzsch and Welcker arguo, that 
because the Homeric poems were heard 
with great delight and interest, there- 
fore the first rudiments of the art of 
writing, even while beset by a thousand 
mechanical difficulties, would be em- 
ployed to record them. I cannot adopt 
this opinion, which appears to me to de- 
rive all its plausibility from our present 
familiarity with reading and writing. 
The first step from the recited to the 
written poem is really one of great 
violence, as well as useless for any want 
then actually felt. Timuch more agree 
with Wolf when he says: “Diu enim | 
Wornm hominum vita et simplicitas | 
nihil admodum habuit, quod scriptura ἢ 
dignum videretur: in aliis omnibus | 
occupati agunt ill, quae posteri scri- 
bunt, vel (ut de quibusdam  populis 
accepimus) etian monstratam operan 
hane spernunt tanquam indecori otii: 
carmina autem que pangunt, longo usu 
sic ore fundere et oxcipere consue- 
verunt ut cantu οὐ recitatione cum | 
maxime vigentia deducere ad mutas 
notas, x illius statis sensu nihil aliud | 
esset, quam perimere ca et vitali vi | 


: sympathising assembly. 


ac spiritu privare.” 
p. 59.) 

Some good remarks on this subject 
are to be found in William Humboldt’s 
Introduction to his elaborate treatise 
Ucber die Kavi-Sprache, in reference to 
the oral tales current among the Basques. 
He too observes how great and repulsive 
a proceeding it is, to pass at first from 
verse sung or recited, to verse written ; 
implying that the words are conceived 
detached from the Vortrag, the accom- 
panying music and the surrounding and 
The Basque 
tales have no charm for the people 
themselves when put in Spanish words 
and read (Introduction, sect. xx. p. 258- 
259), 

Unwritten prose tales, preserved in 
the memory and said to be repeated 


(Prolegom. 8, xv. 


‘nearly in the same words from age to 
‘age, are mentioned by Mariner in the 


Tonga Islands (Mariner’s Account, vol. 
li, p. 377). 

The Druidical poems were kept un- 
written by design, after writing was in 
established use for other purposes (Cesar, 
B. G. vi. 13). ; 
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able to make a guess at the time when the old Epic poems were 
first committed to writing. Now the period which may with the 
greatest probability be fixed upon as having first witnessed the 
formation even of the narrowest reading class in Greece, is the 
middle of the seventh century before the Christian era (B.c. 660 
to 5.0. 630),—the age of Terpander, Kallinus, Archilochus, Si- 
monidés of Amorgus, &c. I ground this supposition on 
the change then operated in the character and tendencies 


Reasons for 
presuming 
that they 


. é . fe 7 were first 
of Grecian poetry and music,—the clegiac and iambic written 
. . . . . abou ΠῚ 
measures having been introduced as rivals to the primi- mide of 
. 2 - on . the seventh 
tive hexameter, and poetical compositions having been century πο, 


transferred from the epical past to the affairs of present and real 
life. Such a change was important at a time when poetry was 
the only known mode of publication (to use a modern phrase not 
altogether suitable, yet the nearest approaching to the sense). It 
argued a new way of looking at the old epical treasures of the 
people, as well as a thirst for new poetical effect; and the men 
who stood forward in it may well be considered as desirous to 
study, and competent to criticise, from their own individual point 
of view, the written words of the Iomeric rhapsodes, just as we 
are told that Kallinus both noticed and culogised the Thebais as 
the production of Homer. There scems therefore ground fer con- 
jecturing, that (for the use of this newly-formed and important, 
but very narrow class) manuscripts of the Homeric poems and 
other old epics—the Thebais and the Cypria as well as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey—began to be compiled towards the middle of 
the seventh century B.c.:' and the opening of Kgypt to Grecian 
commerce, which took place about the .ame period, would furnish 
increased facilities for obtaining the requisite papyrus to write 
upon. A reading class, when once formed, would doubtless slowly 
increase, and the number of manuscripts along with it; so that 
before the time of Solon, fifty years afterwards, both readers and 
manuscripts, though still comparatively few, might have attained a 
certain recognised authority, and formed a tribunal of reference, 
against the carelessness of individual rhapsodes. ° 


1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, Proleg. p. 50), The evidences imen- 


vol, i. p. 368-373) treats it as a matter 
of certainty that Archilochus and Alkman 
wrote their poems. Jam not aware of 
any evidence for announcing this as 
positively known — except indeed an 
admission of Wolf, which is doubtless 
yood as an arymention ad hominem, but 
is not to be received as proof (Wolf, 


tioned by Mr. Clinton (p. 568) certainly 
cannot be regarded as proving anything 
to the point. 

Giese (Ueber den Molischen Dialekt, 
p- 172) places the first writing af the 
separate rhapsodies composing the Hiad 
in the seventh century B.C. 


2m 2 
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Part I, 


Upon this theory we may remark, first, that it stands opposed to 
the testimony existing respecting the regulations of Solén; who, 
before the time of Peisistratus, had enforced a fixed order of reci- 


Objections 
against it. 
* 


tation on the rhapsodes of the Iliad at the Panathenaic 
festival: not only directing that they should go through 


the rhapsodies seriatim and without omission or corruption, but 
also establishing a prompter or censorial authority to ensure 
obedience,'—which implies the existence (at the same time that it 


with the main doctrine of Wolf, in so 
far as rogards Peisistratus. “ 

1 Diogen, Laért., i. 57.—T& δὲ Ὁμή- 
ρου ἐξ ὑποβολῆς" γέγραφε (Σύλων) 
ῥαψῳδεῖσθαι, οἷον ὅπου 5 πρῶτος ἔληξεν, 
ἔκειθεν ἄρχεσθαι τὸν ἀρχόμενον, ὥς φησι 
Διευχίδας ἐν τοῖς Μεγαρικοῖς. 

Respecting Hipparchus, son of Peisis- 
tratus, the Pseudo-Plato tells us (in the 
dialogue so called, p. 3238) --ς καὶ τὰ 
‘Ounpov ἔπη πρῶτος ἐκόμισεν eis τὴν 
γῆν ταυτηνὶ, καὶ ἠνάγκασε τοὺς ῥαψῳδοὺς 


Παναθηναίοις ἐξ ὑπολήψεως ἐφεξῆς. 
διϊέναι, ὥσπερ νῦν ἔτι οἵδε 


ποιοῦσι. 

These words have provoked multi- 
plied criticisms from all the learned 
men who have touched upon the theory 
of the Homeric poems—to determine 
what was the practice which Solon 
found existing, and what was tho change 
which he introduced. 
is too scanty to pretend to certainty, but 
I think the explanation of Hermann the 
most satisfactory (‘Quid sit ὑποβολὴ 
et broBAndny.”—Opusculu, tom. v. p. 
“300, tom, vii. p. 162), 

“Ὑποβολεὺς is the technical term for 
the prompter at a theatrical representa- 
tion (Plutarch, Precept. gerend. Reip. 
Ῥ. 813); ὑποβολὴ and ὑποβάλλειν have 
corresponding meanings, of aiding! the 
memory of a speaker and keeping him 
jn accordance with a certain standard, 
in possession of the prompter; see 
the words ἐξ ὑποβολῆς, Xenophon. 
Cyropewd. iii, 3, 37. Ὑποβολὴ  there- 
fore has no necessary connexion with 
a series of rhapsodes, but would apply 
just as mueh to one alone; although it 
happens in this case to be brought to 
bear upon several in succession, Ὑπό- 
ληψις, again, means ‘tho taking up in 
succession of one rhapsode by another:” 
though the two words, therefore, have 
not the same meaning, yet the pro- 
ceeding described in the two passages 
in reference both to Solén and Hip- 
parchus appears to be in substance the 


Our information | 


,same—i, e. to ensure, by compulsory 
! supervision, a correct and orderly reci- 
_ tation by the successive rhapsodes who 
went through the different parts of the 
pocin. 

There is good reason to conclude from 
this passage that the rhapsodes before 
Solon were guilty both of negligence 
and of omission in their recital of 110- 
mer, but no reason to imagine cither 
that they transposed the books, or that 
the legitimat® ordey was not previously 
recognised, 

The appointment of a systematic ὑπο- 
βολεὺς οὐ prompter plainly indicates the 
existence of complete manuscripts. 

The direction of Solén, that Homer 
should be rhapsodised under the se- 
curity of a prompter with his manu- 
script, appears just tho same as that 
of the orator Lykurgus in reference to 
«Eschylus, Sophoklés, and Euripidés 
»(Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Rhetor. Ly- 
curgi Vit.)—elohveyxe δὲ καὶ νόμους -- 
ὡς χαλκᾶς εἰκόνας ἀναθεῖναι τῶν ποιητῶν 
Αἰσχύλου, Σοφοκλέους, Εὐριπίδου, καὶ 
τὰς τραγῳδίας αὐτῶν ἐν κοινῷ γραψαμέ- 
vous φυλάττειν, καὶ τὸν τῆς πόλεως 
γραμματέα παραναγιγνώσκειν τοῖς ὑπο- 
κρινομένοις" οὐ γὰρ ἐξῆν αὐτὰς (ἄλλως) 
ὑποκρίνεσθαι. The word ἄλλως which 
occurs last but one is introduced by 
the conjecture of Grysar, who has cited 
and explained the above passage of the 
Pscudo-Plutarch in a valuable disserta- 
tion—De (frecorum Tragadié, qualis fuit 
circu tempora Demosthenis (Cologne 1830). 
All the critics admit the text as it now 
stands to be unintelligible, and various 
corrections have been proposed, among 
which that of Grysar seems the best. 
From his Dissertation I transcribe the 
following passage, which illustrates the 
rhupsodising of Homer ἐξ ὑποβολῆ----- 

“Quum histriones febulis interpo- 
landis wgre abstinerent, Lycurgus legem 
supra indicatam eo tulit consilio, ut 
recitationes histrionum cum _ publico 
illo exemplo omnino congruas redderet. 
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proclaims the occasional infringement) of an orderly aggregate, as 
well as of manuscripts professedly complete. Next, the theory 
ascribes to Peisistratus a character not only materially different 
from what is indicated by Cicero and Pausanias—who represent 
him, not as having put together atoms originally distinct, but as 
the renovator of an ancient order subsequently lost—buf also in 
itself unintelligible and inconsistent with Grecian habit and 
feeling. That Peisistratus should take pains to repress the licence, 
or make up for the unfaithful memory, of individual rhapsodes, 
and to ennoble the Panathenaic festival by the most correct 
recital of a great and vencrable poem, according to the standard 
received among the best judges in CGreece—this is a task both 
suitable to *his position, aud requiring nothing more than an 
improved recension, together with exact adherence to it on the 
part of the rhapsodes. But what motive had he to string together 
several poems, previously known only as separate, into one new 
whole? What fecling could he gratify by introducing the ex- 
tensive changes and transpositions surmised by Lachmann, for the 
purpose of binding together sixteen songs which the rhapsodes are 
assumed to have been accustomed to recite, and the people to hear, 
each by itself apart? Peisistratus was not a poet, secking to 
interest the public mind, by new creations and combinations, but a 
ruler desirous to impart solemnity to a great religious festival in 
his native city. Now such a purpose would be answered by 
selecting, amidst the divergences of rhapsodes in different parts of 
Grcece, that order of text which intelligent men could approve as 
a return to the pure and pristine Iliad; but it would be defeated 
if he attempted large innovations of his own, and brought out for 
the first time a new Iliad by blending together, altering, and 
transposing, many old and well-known songs. A novelty so bold 
would have been more likely to offend than to please both the 
critics and the multitude. And if it were even enforced, by 
authority, at Athens, no probable reason can be given why all the 
other towns and all the rhapsodes throughout Greece should abne- 
gate their previous habits in favour of it, since Athens at that 
time enjoyed no political ascendency such as she acquired during 


the following’ century. On the 


Quod ut assequeretur, constituit, ut 
dum fabuls in scen4 recitarentur, seriba 
publicus simul exemplum civitatis in- 
spiceret, juxta sive in theatro sive in 
postscenio sedens. Hac enim verbi 
παραναγινώσκειν est significatio, posita 


whole, it will appear that the 


pracipue in prarpositione παρὰ, ut idem 
sit, quod contra sive jucte legere; id 
quod faciunt 11, yd fect ab altero ret 
recituta cum suis conferre enpinunt.? (Cry- 
sar, p. 7.) 
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character and position of Peisistratus himself go far to negative 
the function which Wolf and Lachmann put upon him. His 
‘interference presupposes a certain foreknown and ancient aggre- 
gate, the main lineaments of which were familiar to the Grecian 
public, although many of the rhapsodes in their practice may have 
deviated from it both by omission and interpolation. In correcting 
the Athenian recitations conformably with such understood general 
type, he might hope both to procure respect for Athens and to 
constitute a fashion for the rest of Greece. But this step of 
“collecting the torn body of sacred Homer” is something gene- 
rically different from the composition of a new Iliad out of pre- 
existing songs: the former is as casy, suitable, and promising, as 
the latter is violent and gratuitous.' ° 

To sustain the inference, that Peisistratus was the first architect 


Other tong of the Tiad and Odyssey, it ought at least to be shown 


epic poems . - 5 

besides the that no other long and continuous poems existed during 
ML ANC . . . . 

Odyssey. the earlier centuries. But the contrary of this is known 


to be the fact. The Atthiopis of Arktinus, which contained 9100 
verses, dates from a period more than two centuries earlicr than 
Peisistratus: several other of the lost cyclic epics, some among 
them of considerable length, appear during the century succeeding 
Arktinus; and it is important to notice that three or four at least 
of these poems passed currently under the name of Homer.? 


1 That the Iliad or Odyssey were ever 
recited with all the parts entire, at any 
time anterior to Solén, is a point which 
Ritsch] denies (Die Alexandrin. Biblio- 
thek. p. 67-70). He thinks that before 
Solon, they were always recited in parts, 
and without any fixed order amoug the 

) parts. Nor did Solén determine (as he 
thinks) the order of the parts: he only 
checked the licence of the rhapsodes as 
to the recitation of the separate books; 
it was Peisistratus, who, with the help 
of Onomakritus and others, first settled 
the order of the parts and bound cach 
poem into a whole, with some correc- 
tions and interpolations, Novertheless 
he admits that the parts were originally 
composed by the same poct, and adapted 
to form a whole amongst cach other: 
but the primitive entireness (he asserts) 
was only maintained as a sort of tradi- 
tional belief, never realised in recitation, 
and never reduced to an obvious, un- 
equivocal, and permanent fact—until 
the time of Peisistratus. 

There is no sufficient ground, I think, 
for denying all entire recitation provious 


to Solén, and we only interpose a new 
difficulty, both grave and gratuitous, by 
doing so. 

3 The Asthiopis of Arktinus contained 
9100 verses, as we learn from the Tabula 
Hliaca: yet Proklus assigns to it only 
four books. The Ilias Minor had four 
books, the Cyprian verses eleven, though 
we do not know the number of lines in 
either. 

Nitzsch states it as a certain matter 
of fact, that Arktinus recited his own 
poem alone, though it was too long to 
adimit of his doing so without interrup- 
tion. (See-his Vorrede to the 2nd vol. 
of the Odyssey, p. xxiv.) There is no 
evidence for this assertion, and it ap- 
pears to me highly improbable. 

In reference to the Romances of the 
Middle Ages, belonging to the Cycle of 
the Round Table, M. Fauriel tells us 
that the German Perceval has nearly 
25,000 verses (more than half as long 
again as the Iliad); the Ferceval of 
Christian of Troyes probably more; the 
German Tristun, of Godfrey of Stras- 
burg, has more than 23,000; sometimes 
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There is no greater intrinsic difficulty in supposing long epics to 
have begun with the Iliad and Odyssey than with the A®thiopis :. 
the ascendency of the name of Homer, and the subordinate position 
of Arktinus, in the history of early Grecian poetry, tend to prove 
the former in preference to the latter. ° 

Moreover, we find particular portions of the Iliad, which 
expressly pronounce themselves, by their own internal Catalogue in 


ry ᾿ the IHiad-— 

evidence, as belonging to a large whole, and not as Seentiallya 
. ‘ partofa 

separate integers. We can hardly conceive the cata- lei (han 
—its carly 


logue in the second book except as a fractional compo- autority: 
sition, and with Teference to a series of approaching exploits; for 
taken apart by itself, such a barren enumeration of names could 
have stimulated neither the fancy of the poet nor the attention of 
the listeners. But the Homeric Catalogue had acquired a sort of 
canonical authority even in the time οὗ Solon, insomuch that he 
interpolated a line into it, or was accused of doing so, for the 
purpose of gaining a disputed point against the Megarians, who 
on their side set forth another version No such established 
reverence could have been felt for this document, unless there had 
existed, for a long time prior to Peisistratus, the habit of regarding 
and listening to the Had as a continuous poem. And when the 
philosopher “Xenophanés, conteinporary with Peisistratus, noticed 
Homer as the universal teacher, and denounced him as an un- 
worthy describer of the gods, he m&st have connected this great 
mental sway, not with a number of unconnected rhapsodies, but 
with an aggregate Iiad and Odyssey ; probably with other poems 
also, ascribed to the same author, such as the Cypria, Epigom, 
and Thebais. 

We find, it is true, τοίοιοη οϑ in various authors to portions of 
the Iliad each by its own separate name, such as the Teichomachy, 
the Aristeia (pre-eminent exploits) of Diomedés or of Agamemnon, 
the Doloncia or Night-expedition (of Dolon as well as of Odys- 
seus and Diomedés), &c., and hence it has been concluded that 
these portions originally existed as separate poems, before they 
were cemented together into an Iliad. But such references prove 
nothing to the point; for until the Iliad was divided by Aris- 


the poem iy begun by one author and | ceed 800 lines, and they are for the 

continued by another. (Fauricl, Ro- | most part much shorter (Untersuch- 

mans de Chevalerie, Revue des Deux ungeniiber die Geschichte derNordischen 

Mondes, ὃ. xiii. p. 695-697.) Heldensage, aus P. A. Miller’s Saga- 
The ancient unwritten poems of the bibliothek von G. Lange, Frankf. 1852. 

Icelandic Skalds are as much lyric as Introduct. p. xlii.). 

epic: the longest of them dves not οχ- 1 Plutarch, Solon, 10. 
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tarchus and his colleagues into a given number of books or rhapso- 
dies, designated by the series of letters in the alphabet, there 
was no method of calling attention to any particular portion of 
the poem except by special indication of its subject-matter.’ 
Authors subsequent τ Peisistratus, such as Herodotus and Plato, 
who unquestionably conceived the Iliad as a whole, cite the sepa- 
rate fractions of it by designations of this sort. 

The foregoing remarks on the Wolfian hypothesis respecting 
the text of the Iliad, tend to separate two points which are by no 
means necessarily connected, though that hypothesis, as set forth 
by Wolf himself, by W. Miller, and by Lachmann, presents the 
two in conjunction. First, was the Iliad originally projected and 
composed by oue author and as one poem, or were the different 
parts composed separately and by unconnected authors, and sub- 
sequently strung together into an aggregate? Secondly, assuming 
that the internal evidences of the poem negative the former suppe- 
sition, and drive us upon the latter, was the construction of the 
whole poem deferred, anf did the parts exist only in their separate 
state, until a period so late as the reign of Peisistratus? It is 
obvious that these two questions are essentially separate, and that 
a man may believe the Miad to have been put together out of pre- 
existing songs, without recognising the age of Peisistratus as the 
period of its first compilation. Now whatever may be 


Iliad and . : : 

Odyssey the steps through which the poem passed to its ultimate 
ὁ Ε . . . vos . . 

poems ong Integrity, there is sufficient reason for believing that they 

anterior to 


Peisistratus, had been accomplished long before that period: the 
whether they 


were orgi- friends of Veisistratus found an Iliad already existing, 
nally com- . . . . . 1 
posed asen- and already ancient in their time, even granting that the 
tire or not. 


poem had not been originally born in a state of unity. 
Moreover, the Alexandrine critics, whose remarks are preserved 
in the Seholia, do not even notice the Peisistratic recension among 
the many manuscripts which they had before them: and Mr. 
Payne Knight justly infers from their silence that either they did 
not possess it, or it was in their eyes of no great authority ;? which 


' The Homeric Scholiast refers to 
Quintus Calaber ἐν τῇ ᾿Αμαζονομαχίᾳ, 
which was ouly one portion of his long 
poem (Schol. ad Iliad. ii. 220), 

2 Knight, Prolegg. Homer.  xxxii. 
xxxvi, xxxvil. That Peisistratus caused 


Bibliothek, p. 4) specifies the four per- 
sons (Onomakritus was one) employed 
on the task. Ritschl fancies that it 
served asa sort of Vulgate for the text 
of the Alexandrine critics, who named 
specially other MSS. (of Chids, Sindpé, 


a corrected MS. of the Iliad to be pre- 
pared, there seems good reason to be- 
lieve, and the Scholion on Plautus edited 
by Ritschl (see Die Alexandrinische 


Maasalia, &c.) only when they diverged 
from this Vulgate: he thinks also that 
it formed the original from whence 
those other MSS. were first drawn, 
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could never have been the case if it had been the prime originator 
of Homeric unity. 

The line of argument, by which the advocates of Wolf's hypo- 
thesis negative the primitive unity of the poem, consists in exposing 
gaps, incongruities, contradictions, &c. between the separate parts. 
Now, if in spite of all these incoherencies, standing mementos of 
an antecedent state of separation, the component poems were made 
to coalesce so intimately as to appear as if they had been one from 
the beginning, we can better understand the complete success of 
the proceeding and the universal prevalence of the illusion, by 
supposing such coalescence to have taken place at a very early 
period, during the productive days of epical genius, and before 
the growth of reading and criticism. The louger the aggregation 
of the separate poems was deferred, the harder it would be to 
obliterate in men’s minds the previous state of separation, and to 
make them accept the new aggregate as au original unity. The 
bards or rhapsodes might have found comparatively little diffi- 
culty in thus piecing together distinct songs, during the ninth or 
eighth century before Christ ; ; but if we suppose ihe process to be 
deferred until the latter half of the sixth century—if we imagine 
that Solén, with all his contemporaries and predecessors, knew 
nothing about any aggregate Hiad, but was accustomed to read 
and hear only those sixteen distinct epical pieces into which Lach- 
mann would dissect the iad, each of the sixteen bearing a sepa- 
rate name of its own—no compilatiou then for the first time made 
by the friends of Peisistratus could have effaced the established 
habit, and planted itself in the general convictions of Greece 
as that primitive Hémeric production, Tad the sixteen pieces 
remained disunited and individualised down to the time of Peisis- 
tratus, they would in all probability have continued so ever after- 
wards ; nor could the extensive changes and. transpositions which 
(according to Lachmann’s theory) were required to melt them 
down into our present Iliad, have obtained at that late period 
universal acceptance. Assuming it to be true that such changes 


which are called in the Homeric Scholia polation of Onomakritus; and Ulrici, 
ai κοιναὶ, κοινότεραι (p. 59-60), Geschichte der Hellen, Poos. Part i. s. 
Welcker supposes the Peisistratic MS. vii. p. 262-255. 
to have been either lost or carried away The inain facts respecting the Peisis- 
when Xerxes took Athens (Der Epische tratic recension are collected and dis- 
Kyklus, p. 382-388). cussed by QGrifenhan, δὲν ἀνε der 
Compare Nitasch, Histor. Homer. Philologic, sect. 54-64. vol. i. p, 266- 
Fasc. i. p. 165-167; also his commen- 311. Unfortunately we pomiut get be- 
tary on Odyas. xi. 604, the alloged inter- yond mere conjecture and possibility. 
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and transpositions did really take place, they must at least be 
referred to a period greatly carlier than Peisistratus or Solon. 

The whole tenor of the poems themselves confirms what is here 
Notracesin Temarked. There is nothing either in the Ihad or 
eee Odyssey which savours of modernism, applying that 


ideas or cus~- » Peisis . Ϊ ἢ 1 
toms beng. tertn to the age of Peisistratus ; nothing which brings to 


see ie παρ: Our view the alterations, brought about by two centuries, 
tratus. in the Greck language, the coined money, the habits of 
writing and reading, the despotisms and republican’ governments, 
the close military array, the improved construction of ships, the 
Amphiktyonic convocations, the mutual frequentation of religious 
festivals, the Oriental and Egyptian veins of religion, &e., familiar 
to the latter epoch. These alterations Onomakritus and the other 
literary friends of Peisistratus could hardly have failed to notice 
even without design, had they then for the first time undertaken 
the task of piecing together many self-existent epics into one large 
ageregate.' Everything in the two great Ilomeric poems, both in 
substance and in language, belongs to an age two or three cen- 
turies carlier than Peisistratus. Indeed even the interpolations 
(or those passages which on the best grounds are pronounced to be 
such) betray no trace of the sixth century before Christ, and may 
well have been heard by Archilochus and Kallinus—in some cases 
even by Arktinus and Hesiod—as genuine Homeric matter. As 
far as the evidences on the case, as well internal as external, 
enable us to judge, we seem warranted in believing that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were recited substantially as they now stand (always 
allowing for partial divergences of text and interpolations) in 776 
B.C., our first trustworthy mark of Grecian time. And this ancient 
date—let it be added—as it is the best authenticated fact, so it is 
also the most important attribute of the Homeric poems, considered 
in referenae to Grecian history. For they thus afford us an insight 
into the ante-historical character of the Grecks—enabling us to 
trace the subsequent forward march of the nation, and to seize 


' Wolf allows both the uniformity of Aristarchus (“ mirificum illum concen- 
colouring and the antiquity of colouring tum revocatum Aristarcho imprimis de- 
which pervade the Homeric poems, also bemus”). his is a very exaggerated 
the strong line by which they stand dis- estimate of the interference of Aristar- 
tinguished from the other Greck pocts:— chus: but at any rate the concentus itself 
“Tmmo congruunt in iis omnia ferme in | was ancient and original, and Aristar- 
idem ingenium, in eosdem mores, in| chus only resturcd it when it had been 
eandem formam sentiendi et loquendi.” spoiled by intervening accidents; at 
(Prolegom., p. cclxv.; compare p. least, if we are to construe rerocatum 
exxxvili. strictly, which perhaps is hardly consis- 

Me thinks indeed that this harmony tent with Wolf’s main theory. 
was restorcd by the ability and care of 
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instructive contrasts between their former and their later con- 
dition. : 

Rejecting therefore the idea of compilation by Peisistratus, and 
referring the present state of the [iad and Odyssey to a poneric 


poems—1, 


period more than two centuries earlier, the question still Wivther by 
remains, by what process, or through whose agency, they orcauher, 


or several ? 


reached that state? Is each poem the work of, one ὅν Neghe 


of one date 


author, or of several? If the latter, do all the ‘parts und sehen 
belong to the same age? What ground is there for believing, 
that any or all of these parts existed: before as separate poems, and 
have been accommodated to the place in which they now appear 
by more or less systematic alteration ? 

The acute and valuable Prolegomena of Wolf, half a century 
ago, powerfully turned the attention of scholars to the necessity of 
considering the Hiad and Odyssey with reference to the age and 
society m which they arose, and to the material differences in this 
respect between Homer and more receut epic poets.’ Since that 
time an claborate study has been bestowed upon the early mani- 
festations of paetry (Sageu-poesic) among other uations ; and the 
German critics especially, among whom this description of litera- 
ture has been most cultivated, have selected it as the only appro- 
priate analogy for the ILomeric poems. Such poetry, consisting 
for the most part. of short, artless effusions, with little of deliberate 
or far-sighted combination, has been assum by many critics as a 
fit standard to apply for measuring the capacities of the Homeric 
age; an age exclusively of speakers, singers, and hearers, not of 
readers or writers. In place of the unbounded admira- question 
tion which was fglt for Homer, not merely as ἃ poct of ey 


Wolt—Sagen- 


detail, but as constructor of a long epic, at the time Res*r |. 


when Wolf wrote his Prolegomena, the tone of criticism sd apnlied 


passed to the opposite extreme, and attention was fixeds metic poems. 


1 See Wolf, Prolegg. ¢. xii. p. xliii, | An interesting and instructive review 
“Nondum enim prorsus ejecta et ex- | of the course of Homeric eriticisin dur- 
plosa est corum ratio, qui Homeruin et ing the last fifty years, comprising some 
Callimachum et Virgilium et Nonnum new details on the gradual development 
et Miltonuin eodem animo legunt, nee ofgthe theories both of Wolf and of 
quid uniuscujusque ivtas ferat, expen- Lachmann, will be found in a recent 
dere legendo et computare laborant,” Dissertion published at Konigsberg— 
&e. © “Die Homerische Kritik von Wolf bis 

A similar and earlier attempt to con- Grote”’—by Dr. Ludwig Friedliinder, 
strue the Homeric poems with reference Berlin, 1853. Dr. Friediiinder approves 
to their age, is to be seen in the treatise several of the opinions which T have 
called 7 Vero Uinero of Vico,—-marked ventured to advance respecting the pro- 
with a good deal of original thought, bable structure of the liad, and sus- 
but not strong in crudition (Opere di tains them by new reasons of his own. 
Vico, ed. Milan, vol. v. p. 437-497). 
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entirely upon the defects in the arrangement οὗ the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Whatever was to be found in them of symmetry or 
pervading system, was pronounced to be decidedly post-Homeric. 
Under such preconceived anticipations Homer seems to have been 
generally studied in Germany, during the generation suceceding 


Homeric Wolf, the negative portion of whose theory was usually 
-- ρα. : ἘΠ Ρ 
ΠΥ admitted, though as to the positive substitute—what 
jecte ἴω . . . 3 
German _ explanation was to be given of the history and present 


critics in the 


last genera- Constitution of the Homeric poems—there was by no 


tii : . 7 

again par. means the like agreement. During the last ten years, 
tiall: = re . 

ἘΜΉΝ however, a contrary tendency has manifested itself; the 


Wolfian theory has been re-examined and shaken by Nitzsch, who, 
as well as O. Miiller, Welcker, and other scholars, have revived 
the idea of original [Iomeric unity, under certain modifications. 
The change in Gocthe’s opinion, coincident with this new direction, 
is recorded in one of his latest works! On the other band, the 
original opinion of Wolf has also been reproduced within the last 
five years, and fortified with several new observations on the text 
of the Hiad, by Lachmamn. δ 

The point is thus still under controversy among able scholars, 
and is probably destined to remain so. Tor in truth our means 
of knowledge are so limited, that no man can produce arguments 
sufficiently cogent to contend against opposing preconceptions ; and 
it creates a painful sentiment of diffidence when we read the ex- 
pressions of equal and absolute persuasion with which the two 
opposite conclusions have both been advanced.? We have nothing 


' In the 46th volume of his collected 
works, in tho little treatise ‘ Homer, 
noch einmat”’:; compare Εἰ, Lange, Ueber 
die Kyklischen Dichter (Mainz. 1837), 
Preface, p. vi. 

2 “Noh esse totam Iliadem aut Odys- 
seam unius poet opus, ita extra dubi- 
tationem positam puto, ut qui secus 
sentiat, cuin non satis lectitasse illa car- 
mina contendam.” (Godf. Hermann, 
Priefat. ad Odysseam, Lips. 1825, p. iv.) 
Seo the language of the same eminent 
critic in his treatise “Ueber Homer wid 
Sappho,” Opuseula, vol. v. p. 74. 

Lachmann, after having dissected the 
2200 lines in the Hiad, between the be- 
ginning of the eleventh book and line 
590 of the fifteenth, into four songs “in 
the highest degree different in their 
spirit” (‘ihrem Geiste nach hochst ver- 
schiedene Lieder ”), tells us that whoso- 
ever thinks this difference of spirit incon- 
siderable,—whosoover does not feel it at 


once when pointed out,—whosoever can 
believe that the pagts as they stand now 
belong to one artistically constructed 
Epos,—‘“‘ will do well not to trouble 
himself any more either with my cri- 
ticisms or with epic poctry, because he 
is too weak to understand anything 
about it” (‘weil er zu schwach ist 
etwas darin zu verstehen”): Fernere 
Betrachtungen Ueber die Ilias: Ab- 
handl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, p. 18, § xxiii. 
On the contrary, Ulrici, after having 

| shown (or tried to show) that the com- 
position of Homer satisfies perfectly, in 
the main, all the exegencies of an artistic 
| epic—adds, that this will make itself at 
once evident to all those who have any 
‘sense of artistical symmetry; but that 
‘for those to whom that sense is want- 
j ing, no conclusive demonstration can be 
given. He warns tho latter, however, 

that they are not to deny the existence 

of that which their shortsighted vision 
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to teach us the history of thesepoems except the poems themselves. 


Not only do we possess no collateral information respect- geanty evi- 
; . “1 dence—dift- 
ing them or their authors, but we have no one to describe ἀπε τον 
to us the people or the age in which they originated : Gunns ty 
opinion. 


our knowledge respecting contemporary Homeric  so- 
ciety is colleeted exclusively from the Homeric compositions them- 
selves. We are ignorant whether any other, or what other, poems 
preceded them or divided with them the public favour, nor have 
we anything better than conjecture to determine either the cireum- 
stances under which they were brought before the hearers, or the 
conditions which-a bard of that day was required to satisfy. On 
all these points, moreover, the age of Thucydidés! and Plato 
seems to have been no better infurmed than we are, except in so 
far as they could profit by the analogies of the cyclie and other 
epic poems, which would doubtless in many cases have afforded 
valuable aid. ᾿ 

Nevertheless no classical scholar can be easy without some opi- 
nion respecting the authorship of these immortal poems. And the 
more defective the evidence we possess, the more essential is it that 
all that evidence should be marshalled in the clearest order, and 
its bearing upon the points in controversy distinctly understood 
beforchand. Both these conditions seem to have been often neg- 
lected, throughout the long-continued Homeric discussion. 

To illustrate the first point:—Since two poems are compre- 
hended in the problem to be solved, the natural process would be, 
first to study the easier of the two, and then to apply the conclu- 
sions thence deduced as a means of explaining the other. Now 
the Odyssey, looking at its aggregate character, is incomparably 
more easy to comprehend than the Iliad. Yet most Homeric 
critics apply the microscope at once, and in the first instance, to 
the Ihad. 

To illustrate the second point :—What evidence is sufficient to 


cannot distinguish, for everything can- 
not be made clear to children, which 
the mature man sees through at a glance 
(Ulrici, Geschichte des Griechisehen 
Epos, Part i, ch. vii. p. 260-261), Read 
also Payne Knight, Proleg. c. xxvii. 
about the insanity of the Wolfian school, 
obvious even to the ‘homunculus ὁ 
trivio.” 


I have the misfortune to dissent from ' 


both Lachmann and Ulrici; for it ap- 
pears to me a mistake to put the Iliad 
and Odyssey on the same footing, as 


Ulrici does, and as is too frequently 
done by others. 

' Plato, Aristotle, and their contem- 
poraries generally, read the most sua- 
picious portions of the Homeric poems 
as genuine (Nitzsch, Plan und Gang der 
Odyssee, in the Preface to his second 
vol, of Comments on the Odyssey, p. 

4 1x.-Ixiv.). 

Thueydidés accepts the Tymn_ to 
' Apollo as a composition by the author 
| of the Iliad. 
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negative the supposition that the Iliad or the Qdyssey is a poem 
Metbodof originally and intentionally one? Not simply particular 


studying the ie 
question of gaps and contradictions, though they be even gross and 


ing numerous; but the preponderance of these proofs of 
mere unprepared coalescence over the other proofs of designed 
adaptation scattered throughout the whole poem. For the poet 
(or the co-operating poets, if more than one) may have intended to 
compose an harmonious whole, but may have realised their inten- 
tion incompletely, and left partial faults; or perhaps the contra- 
dictory lineS may have crept in through a corrupt text. A survey 
of the whole poem is necessary to determine the question ; and this 
necessity, too, has not always been attended to. 

If it had happened that the Odyssey had been preserved to us 
alone, without the Iliad, I think the dispute respecting Homeric 
unity would never have been raised. For the former is, in my 
judgement, pervaded almost from beginning to end by*marks οὗ 
designed adaptation; and the special faults which Wolf, W. 
Miller, and B. Thiersch,! have singled out for the purpose of dis- 
proving such unity of intention, are so few and of so little import- 
ance, that they would have been universally regarded as mere 
instances of haste or unskilfulness on the part of the poct, had 
they not been seconded by the far more powerful battery opened 

against the Iliad. These critics, having laid down their general 
ἢ presumptions against the autiquity of the long epopee, illustrate 
their principles by exposing the many flaws and fissures in the 
Iliad, and then think it sufficient if they can show a few similar 
defects in the Odyssey—as if the breaking up of Homeric unity in 
the former naturally entailed a similar necessity with regard to 
. the latter; and their method of proceeding, contrary to the rule 
above laid down, puts the more difficult problem in the foreground, 
as a means of solution for the easier. We can hardly wonder, 
oayssey to however, that they have applied their observations in 


frst aot the first instance to the Tliad, because it is in every 


ina’ man’s esteem the more marked, striking and impressive 


Veiblestruc- poem of the two—and the character of Homer is more 

the tad. intimately identified with it than with the Odyssey. 

This may serve as an explanation of the course pursued ; but be 

the case as it may in respect to comparative poetical merit, it is not 

the less truc, that as an aggregate, the Odyssey is more simple and 
.Ψ 


1 Bornhard Thiersch, Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland des Homer (Halberstadt 
1832), Einleitung, p. 4-18. 
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easily understood, and therefore ought to come first in the order of 
analysis. 

Now, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of a unity of 
design seem unequivocal and everywhere to be found. Mis Ν 
A premeditated structure, and a concentration of interest se si 
upon one prime hero under well-defined circumstances, its structure. 
may be traced from the first book to the twenty-third. Odysseus 
is always either directly or indirectly kept before the reader, as a 
warrior returning from the fulness of glory at Troy, exposed to 
manifold and protracted calamities during his return ¢home, on 
which his whole soul is so bent that he refuses even the immor- 
tality offered by Calypsd;—a victim, moreover, even after his 
return, to mingled injury and insult from the suitors, who have 
Jong been plundering his property and dishonouring his house ; but 
at. length obtaining, by valour and cuming united, a signal re- 
venge whioh restores him to all that he had lost. 41] the persons 
and all the events in the poem are subsidiary to this main plot : 
and the divine agency, necessary to satisfy the feeling of the 
Tfomerie man, is put forth by Poseidén and Athéne, in both cases 
from dispositions directly bearing upon Odysseus. To appreciate 
the unity of the Odyssey, we have only to read the objections 
taken against that of the Hiad—especially in regard to the long 
withdrawal of Achilles, not only from the scene, but from the 
memory—together with the independent prominence of Ajax, 
Diomédés and other heroes. Tow far we are entitled from hence 
to infer the want of premeditated unity in the iad, will be pre- 
seutly considered; but it is certain that the constitution of the 
Odyssey in this respect everywhere demonstrates the presence of 
such unity. Whatever «may be the interest attached to Penclope, 
Telemachus, or EKumaus, we uever disconect them from their 
association with Odysseus. The present is not the place for col- 
lecting the many marks of artistical structure dispersed throughout 
this poem: but it may be worth while to remark, that the final 
catastrophe realised in the twenty-second book—the slaughter of 
the suitors in the very house which they were profaning—is dis- 
tinctly and prominently marked out in the first and second books, 
promised by Teiresias in the eleventh, by Athéué in the thirteenth, 
and by Helen in the fifteenth, and gradually matured by a series 
of suitable preliminarics, throughout the cight books preceding its 
oceurrence.! Jndeed what is principally evident, and what has 

' Compare i, 295; ii, 145 (νήποινοί κεν ἔπειτα δόμων ἔντοσθεν ὄλοισθε); xi. 118; 
xiii. g955; xv. 178; also xiv. 162, 
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been often noticed, in the Odyssey, is, the equable flow both of the 
narrative and the events; the absence of that rise and fall of 
interest which is sufficiently conspicuous in the Iliad. 

To set against these evidences of unity, there ought at least to 
be some strong cases produced of occasional incoherence 


Exhibits 
very few or contradiction. But it is remarkable how little of such 
incoherence egunter-evidence is to be found, although the arguments 
liction. of Wolf, W. Miiller, and B. Thiersch stand so much in 


need of it. ‘They have discovered only one instance of undeniable 
inconsisteftcy in the parts-—the number of days occupied by the 
absence of Telemachus at Pylus and Sparta. That young prince, 
though represented as in great haste to depart, and refusing 
pressing invitations to prolong his stay, must nevertheless be sup- 
posed to have continued for thirty days the guest. of Mencelaus, in 


Curonologt- order to bring his proceedings into chronological har- 


eal reckoning 


inthe“ Mony with those of Odysseus, and to explain the first 
Jdyssey in 
omeease, Meeting of father and son in the swine-fold of Eumeus. 


Here is undoubtedly an inaccuracy (so Nitzsch' treats it, and 1 
think justly) on the part of the poet, who did not anticipate, and 
did not experience in ancient times, so strict a scrutiny ; an imac- 
curacy certainly not at all wonderful; the matter of real wonder 
is, that it stands almost alone, and that there are no others in the 
poem. 

Now this is one of the main points on which W. Miiller and. 
Ἰληδοῖεοις B. Thiersch rest. their theory—explaining the chronolo- 
παν ae gical confusion by supposing that the journey of Telema-- 
tne tot chus to Pylus and Sparta constituted the subject of an 
Ber ig CDG originally separate (comprising the first four books 
rate, and a portion of the fifteenth), and incorporated at 
second-hand with the remaining poem. And they conceive this 
view to be farther confirmed by the double assembly of the gods 
(at the beginniny of the first book as well as of the fifth), which 


' Nitzsch, Plan und Gang der Odys- 
see, p. xliin, prefixed to the second vol, 
of his Commentary on the Odysseis, 

“At carminum primi auditores non 
adeo curivsi erant (observes Mr, Payne 
Knight, Proleg. οὐ xxiti.), ut ejusmodi re- 
ram rationes aut exquirerent aut expen- 
derent: neque eorum fides e subtili- 
oribus congruentiis omnino pendebat, 
Monendi enim sunt etiam atque etiam 
Homericorum studiosi, veteres ilos’ ἀοι- 
δοὺς non lingué professorid inter viros 
criticus et grammaticos, ant aliog quos- 


cunque argttiarum captatores, carmina 
cantitasse, scd inter eos qui sensibus 
animorum libere, incaute, et effuse in- 
dulgerent,” &e. Chap, xxii.-xxvii. of 
Mr. Knight’s Prolegomena are valuable 
to the same purpose, showing the ‘ ho- 
nines rudes et agrestes”” of that day as 
excellent judges of what fell under their 
senses and observation, but careless, cre- 
dulous, and unobservant of contradic- 
tion, in matters which came only under 
the mind’s eye, 
. 
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they treat as an awkward repetition, such as could not have 
formed part of the primary scheme of any epic poet. But here 
they only escape ἃ small difficulty by running into another and a 
greater. For it is impossible to comprehend how the first four 
books and part of the fifteenth can ever have constituted a dis- 
tinct epic; since the adventures of Telemachus have no satisfac- 
tory termination, except at the point of confluence with those of 
his fathér, when the unexpected mecting and recognition takes 
place under the roof of Humaus—nor can any epic poem ever 
have described that mecting and recognition without ving some 
account how Odysseus came thither. Moreover the first two 
books of the Odyssey distinctly lay the ground, and carry expecta- 
tion forward, to the final catdérophe off the poem—treating Tele- 
machus as a subordinate person, and his expedition as merely 
provisional towards an ulterior result. Nor can I agree with W. 
Miiller, that the real Odyssey might well be supposed to begin 
with the fifth book. On the contrary, the exhibition of the suitors 
and the Ithakesian agora, presented to us in the second book, is 
‘absolutely essential to the full comprehension of the books subse- 
quent to the thirteenth. The suitors are far too important person- 
ages in the poem to alloy of their being first introduced in so 
informal a manner as we read in the sixteenth book: indeed the 
passing allusions of Athéné (xii. 910, 375) and Eumaus (xiv. 41, 
81) to the snitors, presuppose cognizance of them on the part of 
the hearer. 

"Lastly, the twofold discussion of the gods, at the beginning of 
the first and fifth books, and the double interference of Athéné, 
far from being a needless repetition, may be shown to suit per- 
fectly both the genuine epical conditions and the unity of the 
poem.’ or although the final consummation, and the organisation 
of measures against the suitors, was to be accomplished by Odys- 
seus and Telemachus jointly, yet the march and adventures of the 
cwo, until the moment of their meeting in the dwelling of Eummeus, 
were essentially” distinct. But according to the religious ideas of 
the old epic, the presiding direction of Athéné was necessary for 
the safety and success of both of them. Her first interference 


‘W. Miller is not correct in saying 
that in the first assembly of the gods, 
Zeus promises something which he does 
not perform: Zeus does not promise to 
send Hermés as messenger to Kalypsd, 
in the first book, though Athéné urges 
him to do so. Zeus indeed requires to 


be urged twice before he dictates to 
Kalyps6 the release of Odyssens, but he 
had already intimated in the tirst book 
that he felt vreat difliculty in protecting 
the hero, because of the wrath mani- 
fested against him by Poseidon, 
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Arriving at such conclusions from the internal evidence of the 
Odyssey,! we can apply them by analogy to the Thad. 
We learn something respecting the character and capa- 
cities of that early age which has left no other mementos 
except these two poems. Long continuous epics (it is 
observed by those who support the views of Wolf), 
with an artistical structure, are inconsistent with the 
capacities of a rude and non-writing age. Such epics 
(we may reply) are not inconsistent with the early age of the 
Greeks, and the Odyssey is a proof of it; for in that poem the 
integration of the whole, and the composition of the parts, must 
have been simultancous. The analogy of the Odyssey enables 
us to rebut that preconception under which many ingenious critics 
sit down to the study of the Ihad, and which induces them to 
explain all the incoherences of the latter by breaking it up into 
smaller unities, as if short epics were the only manifestation of 
poetical power which the age admitted. ‘There ought to be no 
reluctance in admitting a presiding scheme and premeditated 
unity of parts, in so far as the parts themselves point to such a 
conclusion. 

That the Hiad is not so essentially one piece as the Odyssey, 
every man agrees. It includes a much greater multi- 
plicity of events, and, what is yet more important, a 
greater multiplicity of promineut personages: the very 
indefinite title which it bears, as contrasted with the 
speciality of the name Odyssey, marks the difference at once. The 
parts stand out more conspicuously from the whole, and admit 
more readily of being felt and appreciated in detached recita- 
tion. We may also add, that it is of more unequal exccn- 
tion than the Odyssey—often rising to a far higher pitch of 
grandeur, but also occasionally tamer: the story does not move 
on continuously ; incidents occur without plausible motive, nor can 
we shut our eyes to evidences of incoherence and contradiction. 

To a certain extent, the Iliad is open to all these remarks, 


Analogy of 
the Odyssey 
shows that 
long and 
premedl- 
tated epical 
composition 
consists 
with the 
capacities 
of the early 
Greek mind.; 


Hiad—much 
less coherent 
and oniform 
than the 


Odyssey. 


' Wolf admits, in most unequivocal Gnwci ingenii habenda est... . Unde fit 


language, the compact and artful struc- 
ture of tho Odyssey. Against this posi- 
tive internal evideuce he sets the general 
presumption, that no such constructive 
art can possibly have belonged to a poet 
of the age of Homer:---*De Odyssea 
maxime, cujus adinirabilis summa et 
compages pro preclarissimo monumento 


ut Odysseam nemo, cui omnino priscus 
vates placeat, nisi perlectam e manu de- 
ponere queat, At illa ars id ipsum est, 
quod εἰσ αὐ ne vie quidem cadere videtur 
in vatem, singulas tantum rhapsodias 
decantantem,” &c. (Prolegomena, p- 
exvili—cxx.; compare cxii.) 
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though Wolf and William Miiller, and above all Lachman, 
exaggerate the case in degree. And from hence has been 
deduced the hypothesis which treats the parts in their original 
state as separate integers, independent of and unconnected with 
each other, and forced into unity only by the afterthought of a 
subsequent age; or sometimes not even themselves as integers, 
but as aggregates grouped together out of fragments still smaller 
—short epics formed by the coalescence of still shorter songs. Now 
there is some plausibility in these reasonings, so long as the dis- 
crepancies are looked upon as the whole of the case. But in 
point of fact they are not the whole of the case: for it is not 
less true, that there are large portions of the [iad which Peete 
present positive and undcniabke evidences of coherence prevails only 
as antecedent and consequent, though we are occasionally qe pce 
perplexed by inconsistencies of detail, ΤῸ deal with cinerence in 
these latter, is a portion of the duties ofa critic. But ais 
he is not to treat the Ihad as if inconsistency prevailed everywhere 
throughout its parts; for coherence of parts—symmetrical ante- 
cedence and consequence is discernible throughout the larger half 
of the poem. 

Now the Wolfian theory explains the gaps and contradictions 
throughout the narrative, but it explains nothing else. Woiran 


If (as Lachmann thinks) the iad originally consisted of (iV 4. 


sixteen songs or little substantive epics (Lachmann’s former but 
sixteen songs cover the space only as far as the 22nd ter. 

book or the death of Hettor, and two more songs would have to 
be adinitted for the 23rd and 24th books)—not only composed by 
different authors, but by each! without any view to conjunction 
with the rest--we have then no right to expect any intrinsic con- 
tinuity between them ; and all that continuity which we now find 
must be of extrancous origin. Where are we to look for the 
origin? Lachmann follows Wolf in ascribing the whole construe- 
tive process to Peisistratus and his gssociates, at a period when 
the creative epical faculty is admitted to have died out. But upon 
this supposition Peisistratus (or his associates) must have donc 


ὙΠ Lachmann seems to admit one case) from 1% to 22 inclusive) is a contimua- 
in which the composer of one song | tion of the fifteenth, but by a different 
manifests cognizance of another sung, | poet. (Fernere Betrachtungen tiber die 
and a disposition to give what will form , Ilias, Abhandl. Berlin, Acad. 1841, sect. 
a sequel to it. His fifteenth song (the | xxvi. xxviii. xxix. pp. 24, 34, 42.) 
Patrokleia) lasts from xv. 592 downto — This adinission of premeditated adap 
the end of the 17th book: the sixteenth tation to agertain extent breaks up the 
song (including the four next books, integrity of the Wolfian hypothesis. 
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much more than omit, transpose, and interpolate, here and there ; 
he must have gone far to rewrite the whole poem. A great poet 
might have recast pre-existing separate songs into one compre- 
hensive whole, but no mere arrangers or compilers would be com- 
petent to do so: and we are thus left without any means of 
accounting for that degree of continuity and consistence which 
runs through so large a portion of the Thad, though not through 
the whole. The idea that the poem as we read it grew out of 
atoms not originally designed for the places which they now 
occupy, involves us in new and inextricable difficulties when we 
seck to clucidate either the mode of coalescence or the degree of 
existing unity.! 

Admitting then premeditated Maptation of parts to a certain 
extent as essential to the Iliad, we may yet inquire whether it was 
produced all at once or gradually enlarged—whcether by one 
author or by several; and if the parts be of different age, which is 
the primitive kernel, and which are the additions. 

Welcker, Lange, and Nitzsch* treat the Homeric poems as 
Theory of representing a second step in advance, in the progress of 


Welcker, 


Lange, and popular poetry. First comes the age of short narrative 
Nitzsch.— 


Age of tho songs 3 next, when these have become numerous, there 
Spos pre- 


paratory to arise constructive minds who recast and blend together 
hat of the 


Epopee. many of them into a larger aggregate conceived upon 
some scheme of their own. The age of the epos is followed by 
that of the epopee—short spontaneous effusions preparing the way, 


1 The advocates of the Wolfian theory mind, only the effect of exposing its in- 
appear to feel the difficulties which beset herent weakness by carrying it out into 
it; for their language is wavering in something detailed and positive. I will 
respect to these supposed primary con- add, in respect to his Dissertations, so 
stituent atoms. Sometimes Lachmann instructive as a microscopic examination 
tells us, that the original pieces were of the poem,—1, That 1 find myself 
much finer poetry than the Hiad as we constantly dissenting from that critical 
now read it; at another time, that it feeling, on the strength of which he cuts 
cannot, be now discovered what they out parts as interpolations, and discovers 
originally were: nay, he further admits traces of the hand of distinct poets; 2. 
(as remarked in the preceding note) that his objections against the continuity 
that the poct of tho sixteenth song had of the narrative are often founded upon 
cognizance of the fifteenth. lines which the ancient scholiasts and 

But if it be granted that the original | Mr. Payne Knight had already pro- 
constituent songs were so composed, | nouuced to be interpolations; 3. that 
though by different poots, as that the | such of his objections as are founded 
more recent were adapted to the earlier, { upon lines undisputed, admit in many 
with more or less dexterity and success, cases of a complete and sutisfactory 
this brings us into totally different con- reply. 
ditions of the problem. It is a virtual > Lange, in his letter to Goethe, Ueber 
surrender of the Wolfian hypothesis, die Kinheit der Tliade, p. 33 (1826); 
which however Lachmann both means Nitzsch, Historia Homeri, Fasciculus 2. 
to defend, and does defend with ability; Preofat, p. x. 
though his vindication of it has, to my 
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and furnishing materials, for the architectonic genius of the poet. 
It is farther presumed by the above-mentioned authors that the 
pre-Homeric epic included a great abundance of such smaller 
songs,—a fact which admits of no proof, but which seems counte- 
nanced by some passages in Homer, and is in itself noway impro- 
bable. But the transition from such songs, assuming them to be 
ever so numerous, to a combined and continuous poem, forms an 
epoch in the intellectual history of the nation, implying mental 
qualitics of a higher order than those upon which the songs them- 
selves depend. Nor is it to be imagined that the materials pass 
unaltered from their first state of isolation into their second state 
of combination. They must of necessity be recast, and undergo 
an adapting process, in which @e genius of the organising poet 
consists; nor can we hope, by simply knowing them as they exist 
in the second stage, ever to divine how they stood in the first. 
Such, in my judgement, is the right conception of the Homeric 
epoch,—an organising poetical mind, still preserving that  fresh- 
ness of observation and vivacity of details which constitutes the 
charin of the ballad. 

Nothing is gained by studying the Iliad as a congeries of frag- 
ments once independent of each other; no portion of the 
poem can be shown to have ever been so, and the sup- 
position introduces difficulties greater than those which it 
removes, But it is not necessary to affirm that the 
whole poem as we now read it belouged to the original 
and preconceived plan.' In this respect. the Hiad pro- 
duces upon my mind an impression totally different from 
Odyssey. In the latter poem, the characters and incidents are 
fewer, and the whole plot appears of one projection, from the 
beginning down to the death of the suitors: none of the parts 
look as if they had been composed separately and inserted by way 
of addition into a pre-existing smaller poem. But the Iliad, on 
the contrary, presents the appearance of a house built upon a 


Tliad egsen- 
tially an 
organised 
poem but. 
the original 
echeme docs 
not compre- 
hend the 
whole poom, 


the 


! Even Aristotle, the great builder-up adimirabilis illa Homericorum carminum 


of the celebrity of Homer as to epical 
aggregation, found some occasions (it 
appears) on which he was ubliged to be 
content with simply excusing, without 
admiring, the poet (Poet. 44. τοῖς ἄλλοις 
ἀγαθοῖς ὁ ποιητὴς ἡδύνῶν ἀφανίζει τὸ 
ἄτοπον). 

And Hermann observes justly, in his 
acute treatise De Interpolationibus Ho- 
meri (Opuscula, tom. v. p. 53),—‘ Nisi 


suavitas lectorum animos quasi incanta- 
tionibus quibusdam captos teneret, non 
tain facile delitescerent, αὐ accuratius 
considerata, et multo minus apte quam 
quis jure postulct composita esse appa- 
rere necesse ext.” 

This treatise contains many criticisms 
on the structure of the Miad, sume of 
them very well founded, though there 
are many from which I dissent. 
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plan comparatively narrow and subsequently enlarged by suc- 
isd origi: cessive additions. ‘The first book, together with the 


Achiltis eighth, and the books from the eleventh to the twenty- 
built upon 


eS second inclusive, seem to form the primary organisation 
enlatged. οὗ the poem, then properly an Achilléis: the ‘twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth books are, perhaps, additions at the tail 
of this primitive poem, which still leave it nothing more than an 
enlarged Achilléis, But the books from the second to the 
seventh inclusive, together with the tenth, are of a wider and 
more comprehensive character, and convert the poem from an 
Achilléis into an Iliad.) The primitive froutispiece, inscribed 
with the anger of Achilles and its direct consequences, yet 
remains after it has ceased toM@e cocxtensive with the poem. 
The parts added, however, are not necessatily inferior in merit to 
‘the original poem: so far is this from being the case, that amongst 
them are comprehended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian 
epic. Nor are they more recent in date than the original ; strictly 
speaking, they must be a little more recent, but they belong to the 
same generation and state of socicty as the primitive Achillds. 
These qualifications are necessary to keep apart different questions 
which, in discussions of Llomeric criticism, are but too often con- 
founded. 

If we take those portions of the poem which I imagine to have 
Parts which constituted the original Achilléis, it will be found that 
enue the sequence of events contained in them is more rapid, 
Awe more unbroken, and more intimately knit together in 
sequene of the way of cause and effect, than in the other books. 
ovens: ITeyne and Lachmann indeed, with other objecting 
critics, complain of the action in them as being too much 
crowded and hurried, since one day lasts from the beginning of 
the eleventh book to the middle of the eighteenth, without any 
sensible halt in the march throughout so large a portion of the 
journey. Lachmann likewise admits that those separate songs, 
into which he imagines that the whole [iad may be dissected, 
cannot be severed with the same sharpness, in the books subse- 
quent to the eleventh, as in those before it.2 There is only one 

1 In reference to the books from the After having pointed out vertain dis- 
second to the seventh inclusive, 1 agree crepancies which he maintains to prove 
with the observations of William Miiller, different composing hands, he adds,— 
Homerische Vorschule, Abschnit. viii. ‘* Nevertheless, we must be careful not 
p. 116-118, to regard the single constituent songs in 

2 Lachmann, Fernere Betrachtungen this part of the poem as being distinct 


tiber die Ilias, Abhandlungen Berlin. and separable in a degrce equal to those 
Acad, 141, p. 4. in the first half; for they all with one 
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real halting-place from the eleventh book to the tweniy-second— 
the death of Patroclus; and this can never be conceived as the 
end of a separate poem,’ though it is a capital step in the develop- 
ment of the Achilléis, and brings about that entire revolution in 
the temper of Achilles which was essential for the purpose of the 
poet. It would be a mistake to imagine that there ever could 
have existed a separate poem called Patrocleia, though a part of 
the Ihad was designated by that name. For Patroclus has no 
substantive position: he is the attached friend and second of 
Achilles, but nothing else,—standing to the latter in a relation of 
dependence resembling that of ‘Telemachus to Odysseus. And 
the way in which Patroclus is dealt with in the Iliad is (in my 
judgement) the most dexterou€ and artistical contrivance in the 
poem—that which approaches nearest to the neat tissue of the 


Odyssey.” 


The great and capital misfortune which prostrates the strength 
of the Greeks and renders them incapable of defending themselves 


accord harmonise in one particular cir- 
cumstance, which with reference to the 
story of the Hiad is not less important 
even than the anger of Achilles, viz. 
that the three most distinguished heroes, 
Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Diomédés, 
all become disabled throughout the 
whole duration of the battles. 

Important for the story of the Achil- 
léis, 1 should say, not for that of the 
ftiad, This remark of Lachmann is 
highly illustrative for the distinction 
between the original and the enlarged 
poem. 


111 confess my astonishment that a , 
man of so much genius and power of ' 


thought as M. Benjamin Constant, should 
have imagined the original Diad to have 
concluded with the death of Patroclus, 
on the ground that Achilles then be- 
comes reconciled with Agamenmdn. 
See the review of B. Constant’s work 
De la Religion, &., by UO. Miiller, in 
the Kleine Schriften ‘of the latter, vol. 
ii. p. 74. 

» He appears as the mediator between 
the insulted Achilles and the Greeks, 
manifesting kindly sympathies for the 
latter without renouncing his fidelity to 
the former. The wounded Machaon, an 
object of interest to tho whole camp, 
being carried off the field by Nestor— 


Nestor to lay before Patroclus the de- 
plorable state of the Grecian host, asa 
inotive to induce him and Achilles again 
to take arms. The compassionate feel- 
ings of Vatroclus being powerfully 
touched, he is hastening to enforce 
upon Achilles the urgent necessity of 
j giviug help, when he meets Hurypylus 
crawling out of the field, helpless with 
a severe wound, and imploring his suc- 
cour. He supports the wounded warrior 
to his tent, aud ministers to his saffer- 
ing; but before this oporation is fully 
completed, the Grecian host has been 
totally driven back, and the Trojans are 
on the point of setting fire to the ships : 
| Patroclus then hurries to Achilles to 
; proclaim the desperate peril which hangs 
| over them all, and succeeds in obtaining 
his permission to take the field at the 
| head of the Myrmidons. The way in 
which Patroclus is kept present to the 
hearer, as a prelude to his brilliant but 
short-lived display when he comes forth 
in arins,-—the contrast between his cha- 
racteristic gentleness and the forocity of 
Achilles,—and the natural train of cir- 
cumstances whereby he is made the 
vehicle of reconciliation on the part of 
his offended friend, aud rescue to his 
imperilled countrymen,—all these ex- 
hibit a degree of epical skill, in the 


Achilles, looking on from his distant 1 author of the primitive Achilléis, to 
ship, sends Patroclus to inquire whether | which nothing is found parallel in the 
it bo really Machaon; which enables | added books of the Hiad, 
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without Achilles, is the disablement by wounds of Agamemnon, 
Disablement Diomédés, and Odysseus: so that the defence of the 


nov, Odys- wall and of the ships is left only to heroes of the second 
seus, and 


Diomedes magnitude (Ajax alone excepted), such as Idomencus, 
all in the 


batile of the Leontcus, Polypoctés, Merionés, Menclaus, &e. Now 
book. it is remarkable that all these three first-rate chiefs 
are in full force at the beginning of the eleventh book: all three 
are wounded in the battle which that book describes, and at the 
commencement of which Agamemnon is full of spirits and courage. 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner in which Homer 
whe tire CONCentrates our attention in the first book upon Achilles 
book concen ag the hero, his quarrel with Agamemnon, and the cala- 


trates atten- 


ton pote mities to the Greeks which are held out as about to 
up the ensue from it, through the intercession of Thetis with 
where ‘Zeus. But the incidents dwelt upon from the beginning 
ee’ οὗ the sccond book down to the combat between Hector 
of theinjury and Ajax in the seventh, animated and interesting as 


wom they are, do nothing to realise this promise. They are 
done to 


realise this ἃ Splendid picture of the Trojan war generally, and 
wit eminently suitable to that larger tithe under which the 
eee poem has been imnnortalised—but the consequences of 
the anger of Achilles do not appear until the eighth book. The 
tenth book, or Doloncia, is also a portion of the Iliad, but not of 
the Achilléis; while the ninth book appears to me a subsequent 
addition, nowise harmonising with that main stream of the Achil- 
léis which flows from the cleventh book to the twenty-second. The 
Primitive — eighth book ought to be read in immediate connexion 


Achilléis : . 
includes with the eleventh, in order to see the structure of what 


books i. viii. 


xitoxxii seems the primitive Achilléis; for there are several 
passages in the eleventh and the following books,' which prove that 


' Observe, for example, the following igitur asperitatis erga priorem lega- 
passages :— tionem, an homo arrogans expectaverat 
1, Achilles, standing on the prow of | alteram ad se missam iri?’ I answer— 
his ship, sees the general army of Greeks neither oue nor the other: the words 
undergoing defeat by the Trojans, and imply that he had received no embassy 
alxo sees Nestor conveying in his chariot at all. He is still the same Achilles 
a wounded warrior from the field. He who in the first book paced alone by 
sends Patroclus to find out who the the sea-shore, devouring his own soul 
wounded man is: in calling furth Pa- under a sense of bitter affront, and 
troclus, he says (xi. 607),— praying to Thetis to aid his revenge: 
Ale Mevouriadn, τῷ wd xexapioneve δι this revenge is now about to be realised, 
Nav οἵω wept γούνατ, éu& onjaeabas ‘Ayasods and he hails its approach with delight. 
; τὴ ΠΧ ν | But if we admit the embassy of the 
Αισσομένους" χρείω γὰρ ἱκάνεται ovKer’ avextos- ἢ Wwe: sd . ABSY 
| ninth book to intervene, the passage 
Heyne, in his comment, asks the | becomes a glaring inconsistency: for 
question, not unnaturally, “ Poovituerat {that which Achilles anticipates as future, 
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7 


the poet who composed them could not have had present to his 
mind the main event of the ninth book,—the outpouring of pro- 


and even yet as contingent, had actiucdly 
accuwred on the previous evening; the 
Greeks Aad supplicated at his feet, — 
they Aad procluined their intolerable 
necd,—and he had spurned them. The 
Scholiast, in his explanation of these 
lines, after yiving the plain meaning, 
that “ Achilles shows what he has long 
been desiring, to see the Greeks in a 
state of supplication to Kim ”—seems 
to recollect that this is in contradiction 
to the ninth book, and tries to remove 
the contradiction by saying ‘that he 
had been previously mollified by con- 
versation with Phoenix”-—dn δὲ mpo- 
μαλαχθεὶς ἣν ἐκ τῶν Φοίνικος λόγων --- 
supposition neither countenanced by : 
any thing in the poet, nor sufficient to , 
remove the difficulty, 

2. The speech of Poseidén (xii. 115) 
to encourage the dispirited Grecian he- 
roes, in which, after having admitted the 
injury done to Achilles by Agamemnon, 
he recommends an effort to heal the 
sore, and iutimates “that the minds of 
good mén adrnit of this healing pro- 
cess” CAAA ἀκεώμεθα θᾶσσον: ἀκεσταί 
τε φρένες ἐσθλῶν), is certainly not very 
consistent with the supposition that, | 
this attempt to heal hed been nude in | 
the best possible way, and that Achilles 
had manifested a mind implacable in | 
the extreme on the evening before— ἢ 
while the mind of Agamemndén was | 
already brought to proclaimed hunni- 
liation and needed no farther healing, 

3. And what shall we say to the lane | 
guage of Achilles and Patroclus at the 
beginning of the sixteenth book, just at 
the moment when the danger has reached 
its maximum, and when Achilles isabout 
to send forth his friend ? 

Neither Nestor, when he invokes and 
instructs Patroclus as intercessor with α 
Achilles (xi. 654-790), nor Patroclus 
himself, though in the extreme of 
anxiety to work upon the mind of | 
‘Achilles, and reproaching him = with | 
hardness of heart—ever bring to re- 
membrance the ample atonement which 
had been’ tendered to him; while Achil- 
les himself repeats the original ground 
of quarrel, the wrong offered to him in 
taking away Briséis, continuing the lan- | 
guage of the first book; then without | 
the least allusion to the atonement and | 
restitution since tendered, he yields to | 
his friend’s proposition just like a man | 


whose wrong remained unredressed, 
but who was nevertheless forced to take 
arms by necessity (xvi. 52-63) :— 


᾿Αλλὰ τὰ μὲν προτετύχθαι ἐάσομεν, 
πως ἦν 

᾿Ασπερχὲς κεχολῶσθαι ἐνὶ φρεσίν' ἤτοι ἔφην ye 

Οὐ πρὶν μηνιθμὸν καταπάνυσεμεν, ἀλλ' ὁπόταν δὴ 

Νῆας ἐμὰς ἀφίκηται ἀντή τε πτόλεμος τε. 


οὔδ' ἄρα 


T agree with the Scholiast and Heyne in 
interpreting ἔφην ye as equivalent to 
διενοήθην---οῦ ax referring to any ex- 
press antecedent declaration. 

Again, further on in the same speech, 
“The Trojans (Achilles says) now press 
boldly forward upon the ships, for they 


ino lounger sce the blaze of my helmet: 


but if Agamemnén were fucowrably dis- 
posed towards me, they would pyesently 
run away and fill the ditches with their 
dead bodies ”? (71):— 


. τάχα κεν φεύγοντες ἐναύλους 
[[λήσειαν νεκύων, εἴ μοι κρείων ᾿λγαμέμνων 


Ἤπια εἰδείη νῦν δὲ στράτον ἀμφιμάχονται. 


Now here again, if we take our start 
from the first book, omitting the ninth, 
the sentiment is perfectly just. But as- 
sume the ninth book, and it becomes 
false and misplaced; for Agamemnon is 
then a prostrate and repentant man, not 
merely “ favourably disposed” towards 
Achilles, but offering te pay any price 
for the purpose of appeasing him. 

4, Again, a few lines further, in the 


‘same speech, Achilles permits Patroclus 


to go forth, in consideration of the ex- 
treme peril of the fleet, but restricts 


1 him simply to avert this peril and do 


nothing more: ‘ Obey my words, 80 
that yon may procure for me honour 
and glory froin the body of Greeks, and 


‘that they may send back to me the 


damsel, giving me ample presents be- 
sides: when you have driven the Tro- 


jans from the ships, come back 

again” 

‘Os dv μοι τιμὴν μεγάλην Kai κῦδος ἄροιο 

᾿ Πρὸς πάντων Δαναῶν: ἀτὰρ ot περικαλλέα 
κούρην Φ 


“Aw ἀπονάσσωσι, προτὶ δ᾽ ἀγλαὰ δῶρα πόρωσιν" 


"Ex νηῶν ἐλάσας, ἰέναι πάλιν (44-87). 


How are we to reconcile this with the 
ninth book, where Achilles declares that 
he does not care for being honoured by 
the Greeks, ix. 604? In the mouth of 
the affronted Achilles of the first book 
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found humiliation by the Greeks, and from Agamemnon especially, 
before Achilles, coupled with formal offers to restore Briséis and 


such words are apt enough: he will 
grant succour, but only to the extent 
necessary for the emergency, and in 
such a way as to ensure redress for his 
own wrong,—which redress he has no 
reason ag yet to conclude that Agamem- 
non is willing to grant. But the ninth 
book has actually tendered to him every- 
thing which he here demands and even 
more (the daughter of Agamemnén in 
marriage, without the price usually paid 
for a bride, &c.): Brisdis, whom now 
he is so anxious to re-possess, was then 
offered in restitution, and he disdained 
the offer. Mr. Knight in fact strikes 
out these lines as spurious; partly be- 
cause they contradict the ninth Look, 
where Achilles has actually rejected 
what he here thirsts for (“ἢ Dona οἴη 
puella jam antea oblata aspernatus 
erat’ "partly because he thinks that 
they express a sentiment unworthy of 
Achilles; in which latter criticism I do 
not concur, 

5. We proceed a little farther to the 
address of Patroclus to the Myimidons, 
as he is conducting them forth to the 
battle: “Vight bravely, Myrmidons, 
that we may bring honour to Achilles ; 
and that the wide- -ruling Agamemnon 
may know the mad folly which he coin- 
mitted, when he dishonoured the bravest 
of the Greeks.” 

To impress this knowledge upon Aga- 
meimndn was no longer necessary. The 
ninth book records his humiliating con- 
fexsion of it, accompanied by atonement 
and reparation. 10 teach him the lesson 
a second time is to break the bruised 
reed,—to slay the slain. But leave out 
the ninth book, and the motive is the 
natural one, — both for Patroclus to 
offer, and for the Myrmidons to obey: 
Achilles still remains a dishonoured 
man, and to humble the rival who has 
dishonoured him is the first of all ob- 
jects, as well with his friends as With 
himself. " 

6. Lastly, the time comes when Achil- 
les, in deep anguish for the death of 
Patroclus, looks back with aversion and 
repentance to the past. ‘To what point 
should we expect that his repentance 
would naturally turn?) Not to bis pri- 
mary quarrel with Agamemndn, in 
which he had been undeniably wronged 
—but to the scene in the ninth book, 
where the maximum of atonement for 
the previous wrong is tendered to him 


and scornfully rejected. Yet when we 
turn to xviii. 108, and xix. 55, 68, 270, 
we find him reverting to the primitive 
quarrel in the first book, just as if it 
had been the last incident in his rela- 
tions with Agamemndén: moreover Aga- 
memmo6n (xix. 86), in Ais speech of re- 
conciliation, treats the past just in the 
same way,—deplores his original in- 
sanity in wronging Achilles. 

7, When We look to the prayers of 
Achilles and Thetis, addressed to Zeus 
in the first book, we find that the con- 
summation prayed for is,—honour to 
Achilles,—redress for the wrong offered 
to him,—victory to the Trojans until 
Agamemnon and the Creeks shall be 
made bitterly sensible of the wrong 
which they have done to their bravest 
warrior (1, 409-509). Now this con- 
summation is brought about in the 
ninth book. Achilles can get no more, 
nor does he ultimately get more, either 
in the way of redress to himself or re- 
morseful humiliation of Agamemnén, 
than what is here tendered. The defeat 
which the Grecks suffer in the battle of 
the eighth book (KéAos Mdyn) has 
brought about the consummation. The 
subsequent and much more destructive 
defeats which they undergo are thus 
causeless: yet Zeus is represented as 
inflicting them reluctantly, and only 
because they are necessary to honour 
Achilles (xiii. 350; xv. 75, 235, 4485 
compare also viii. 372 and 479). 

If we reflect upon the constitution of 
the poem, we shall see that the funda- 
mental sequence of events in it is, a series 
of misfortunes to the Greeks, brought 
on by Zeus for the special purpose of 
procuring atonement to Achilles and 
bringing humiliation on Agamemnon: 
the introduction of Patroclus superadds 
new motives of the utmost interest, but 
it is most harmoniously worked into the 
fundamental sequence. Now the intru- 
sion of the ninth book breaks up the 
scheme of the poem by disuniting this 
sequence: Againemndn is on his knees 
before Achilles, entreating pardon and 
proftering reparation, yet the calamities 
of the Greeks become more and more 
dreadful. The atonement of the ninth 
book comes at the wrong time and in 
the wrong manner. 

There are four passages (and only 
four, so far as I am aware) in which the 
embassy of the ninth book is alluded to 
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pay the amplest compensation for past wrong. The words of 
Achilles (not less than those of Patroclus and Nestor) in the 
eleventh and in the following books, plainly imply that the humili- 
ation of the Greeks before him, for which he thirsts, is as yet 
future and contingent; that no plenary apology has yet been 
tendered, nor any offer made of restoring Briséis; while both 
Nestor and Patroclus, with all their wish to induce him to take 
arms, never take ‘notice of the offered atonement and restitution, 
but view him as one whose ground for quarrel stands still the same 
as it did at the beginning. Moreover, if we look at the first book 
—the opening of the Achilléis—we shall see that this prostration 
of Agamemnon and the chief Grecian heroes before Achilles would 
really be the termination of the whole poem; for Achilles asks 
nothing more from Thetis, nor Thetis anything more from Zeus, 
than that Agamemnon and the Greeks may be brought to know 
the wrong that they have done to their capital warrior, and hygnbled 
in the dust in expiation of it. We may add, that the abject 
terror, in which Agememnon appears in the ninth book when he 
sends the supplicatory message ‘to Achilles, as it is not adequately 
accounted for by the degree of calamity which the Greeks have 
experienced in the preceding (eighth) book, so it is inconsistent 
with the gallantry and high spirit with which he shines at the 
beginning of the eleventh.! The situation of the Grecks only 


in the subsequent books: one in xviii. 
ἘΜ δ, which was expunged as spuri- 
ous by Aristarchus (see the Scholia and ; 
Knight's commentary ad doc.) ; and three | 
others in the following book, wherciu 
the gifts previously tendered by Udys- ! 
seus as the envoy of Agamemnon are , 
noticed as identical with the gifts Na : 


leaving the place and flying, is made, 
not seriously, but as a stratagem Bh 
110, 118, 140). 

The length of this note can only be 
excused by its direct bearing upon the 
structure of the Iliad. To show that 
the books from the eleventh downwards 
are composed by a poet who has no 


ally given in the nineteenth book. I | knowledge of the ninth book, is, in my 
feel persuaded that these passages (vv. | judgement, a very important point of 
140-141, 192-195, and 243) are specially | evidence in aiding us to understand 
inserted for the purpose of establishing | what the original Achilléis was. The 
a connexion between the ninth book and books from the second to the seventh 
the nineteenth. The four lines (192~| inclusive are insertious into the Achil- 


195) are decidedly better away: the | 
first two lines (140-]41) are noway 
necessary ; while the word χθιζὸς (which | 
occurs in both passages) is only ren- 
dered admissible by being stretched to 
mean nud@s tertius (Heyne ad loc.). 

1 will only further remark with re- 
spect to the ninth hook, that the speech 
of Agamemnon (17-28), the theme for 
the rebuke of Diomédlés and the obscure 
commonplace of Nestor, is taken ver- 
batim from his speech in the second | 
book, in which place the proposition, of | 


léis and lie apart from its plot, but do 
not violently contradict it, except in 
regard to the agora of the gods at the 
beginning of the fourth book, and the 
almost mortal wound of Sarpédon in 
his battle with Tlepolemus, But the 
ninth book overthrows the fundamental 
scheme of the poem, 

' Helbig (Sittl, Zustiinden des Hel- 
denalters, p. 30) says, ‘(She conscious- 
ness in the bosom of Agamemnon that 
he has offered atonement to Achilles 
strengthens his confidence and valour.” 
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becomes desperate when the three great chiefs, Agamemnon, 
Odysseus, and Diomédés, are disabled by wounds ;' this is the 
irreparable calamity which works upon Patroclus, and through him 
upon Achilles. The ninth book as it now stands scems to me an 
Minti addition, by a different hand, to the original Achilléis, 
addition, framed so as both to forestal and to spoil the nineteenth 
book, which is the real reconciliation of the two inimical heroes : 
I will venture to add that it carries the pride and egotism of 
Achilles beyond even the largest exigencies of insulted honour, 
and is shocking to that sentiment of Nemesis which was so deeply 
seated in the Grecian mind. We forgive any excess of fury 
against the Trojans and Lector, after the death of Patroclus ; but 
that he should remain unmoved by restitution, by abject supplica- 
tions, and by the richest atoning preseuts, tendered from the 
Grecks, indicates an implacability such as neither the first book, 
nor the books between the eleventh and the seventeenth, convey.? 
It is with the Grecian agora in the beginning of the second book 
‘Transition that the Tiad (as distinguished from the Achilléis) com- 
ae mences,—continued through the Catalogue, the muster 
Thee iks of the two armies, the single combat between Menelaus 
oes and Paris, the renewed promiscuous battle caused by 
second book. the arrow of Pandarus, the (Mpipdlésis or) personal circuit 
of Agamemnon round the army, the Aristeia or brilliant exploits 
of Diomédés, the visit of Mector to Troy for purposes of sacrifice, 
his interview with Andromaché, and his combat with Ajax—down 
to the seventh book. All these are beautiful poetry, presenting to 
us the general Trojan war and its conspicuous individuals under 
different points of view, but leaving no room in the reader’s mind 
for the thought of Achilles. Now the difficulty for an enlarging 
poet was, to pass from the Achilléis in the first book to the [iad 
in the second, and it will accordingly be found that here is an 


ἃς. This is the idea of the critic, not | 2 Tn respect to the ninth book of the 
of the poct. It does not occur inthe | Iliad, Friedliinder (Die Homerische 
Tliad, though the critic not unnaturally | Kritik von Wolf bis Grote, p. 37) cites 
imagines that it myst occur, Agamem- | a passage from Kaiser (De Interpreta- 
nén never says—“ I was wrong in pro- | tione Homerica, p. 11) to the following 
voking Achilles, but you sce I havo . effect-—'‘ Nonum librum a sextodecimo 
done everything which man could do to | adeo discrepare in gravissiggis rebus 
beg his pardon.’ Assuming the ninth | qua pro cardine totius Hiadis habentur, 
book to be a part of the original concep- | ut unius poet Πρεσβεία ct Πατροκλεία 
tion, this feeling is so natural, that we | esse nequeant. Recentior autem, ni 
could hardly fail to find it at the begin- | magnopere fallor, MpecBela.” He also 
ning of the eleventh book, numbered | alludes to a similar expression of opinion 
among the motives of Agunemnon, by Nigelsbach in the Miinchner Ge- 
} Hliad, xi, 659; xiv, 128; xvi. 25, lehrten Anzecigen, 1842, p. 314. 
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awkwardness in the structure of the poem which counsel on the 
poet’s behalf (ancient or modern) do not satisfactorily explain. 

In the first book, Zeus has promised Thetis that he will punish 
the Greeks for the wrong done to Achilles: in the beginning of 
the second book, he deliberates how he shall fulfil the promise, 
and sends down for that purpose “mischievous Oncirus” the 
(Dream-God) to visit Agamemnon in his sleep, to assure him 
that the gods have now with one accord consented to put Troy 
into his hands, and to exhort him forthwith to the assembling of 
his army for the attack. The ancient commentators were here 
perplexed by the circumstance that Zeus puts a falschood into the 
mouth of Oncirus. But there seems no more difficulty in explaining 
this than in the narrative of the book of 1 Kings (chap. xxii. 20), 
where Jehovah is mentioned to have put a lying spirit into the 
mouth of Ahab’s prophets—the real awkwardness is, that Oneirus 
and his falsehood produce no effect. For in the first place Aga- 
memnon takes a step very different from that which his dream 
recommends—and in the next place, when the Grecian army is at 
length armed and goes forth to battle, it does not experience 
defeat (which would be fhe case if the exhortation of Oneirus 
really proved mischievous), but carries on a successful day’s battle, 
chiefly through the heroism of Diomédés. Instead of arming the 
Grecks forthwith, Agamemnon convokes first a council of chiefs, 
and next an agora of the host. And though himself in a temper 
of mind highly elate with the deceitful assurances of Oneirus, he 
deliberately assumes the language of despair in addressing the 
troops, having previously pr epared Nestor and Odysseus for his 
doing so—merely in order to try the courage of the men, and 
with formal instructions given to these two other chiefs that they 
are to speak in opposition to him. Now this intervention of Zeus 
and Oncirus, eminently unsatisfactory when coupled with the inci- 
dents which now follow it, and making Zeus appear, but only 
appear, to realise his promise of honouring Achilles as well as of 
hurting the Greeks,—forms exactly the point of junction between 
the Achilléis and the Iliad.’ 

The freak which Agamemnon plays off upon the temper of his 
army, though in itself childish, serves a sufficient purpose, not 
only because it provides a special matter of interest to be sub- 


1 The intervention of Oneirus ought would fit on and read consistently at 
rather to come as an immediate preli- the beginning of book viii., the eventa 
minary to book viii. than to book ii. of which book form a proper sequel to 
The first forty-seven lines of book ii. the mission of Oneirus. 
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mitted to the Greeks, but also because it calls forth the splendid 
description, so teeming with vivacious detail, of the sudden break- 
ing up of the assembly after Agamemnon’s harangue, and of the 
decisive interference of Odysseus to bring the men back, as well 
as to put down Thersités. This picture of the Greeks in agora, 
bringing out the two chief speaking and counselling herocs, was 
so important a part of the general Trojan war, that the poet 
has permitted himself to introduce it by assuming an inexplicable 
folly on the part of Agamemnén; just as he has ushered in an- 
other fine scene in the third book—the Teichoskopy or conversa- 
tion between Priam and [Helen on the walls of Troy—by admit- 
ting the supposition that the old king in the tenth year of the war 
did not know the persons of Agamemnon and the other Grecian 
chiefs, This may serve as an explanation of the delusion practised 
by Agamemuén towards his assembled host ; but it does not at all 
explain the tame and empty intervention of Oneirus.' 

If the initial incident of the second book, whereby we pass out 
of the Achilléis into the Tliad, is awkward, so also the 
final incident of the seventh book, immediately before 
we come back into the Achilltis, is not less unsatisfactory 
—I mean the construction of the wall and ditch round 
the Greek camp. As the pocm now stands, no plausible 
reason ig assigned why this should be done. Nestor proposes it 
without any constraining necessity : for the Greeks are in a career 
of victory, and the Trojans are making offers of compromise which 


‘Transition 
from the 
Iliad back 
into the 
Achliléis at 
the end of 
the seventh 
bouk, 


1 Q. Miiller (History of Greck Lite- 
rature, ch. v. § 8) doubts whether the 
beginning of the second book was 
written “by tho ancient Homer, or by 
one of the latter Homerids:” he thinks 
the speech of Agamemndn, wherein he 
plays off the deceit upon his army, is 
“a copious parody (of the same words 
used in the ninth book) composed by a 
later Homerid, and inserted in the 
room of an origindly shorter account 
of the arming of the Greeks.” He 
treats the scene in the Grecian agora as 
‘fan entire mythical comedy, full of 
fine irony and with an amusing plot, in 
which the deceiving and deceived Aga- 
memnon is the chief character,” 

The comie or ironical character which 
is here ascribed to the second book 
appears to me fanciful and incorrect; 
but Miiller evidently felt the awkward- 
ness of the opening incident, though 
his way of accounting for it is not suc- 
cessful. The second book seems to my 


judgement just as serious as any part of 
the poem. 

I think also that the words alluded 
to by Ὁ, Miiller in the ninth book are 
a transcript of those in the second, 
instead of the reverse, as he believes— 
because it seems probable that the ninth 
book is an addition made to the poem 
after the books between the first and 
the eighth had been already inserted— 
it is certainly introduced after the ac- 
count of the fortification, contained in 

| the seventh book, had become a part 
| of the poem: see ix. 349, The author 
of the Embassy to Achilles fancied that 
that hero had been too long out of 
sight and out of mind,—a supposition 
for which there was no room in the 
original Achilléis; when the eighth and 
eleventh books followed in immediate 
succession to the first, but which offers 
itself naturally to any one on reading 
our present Iliad. 
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imply conscious weakness—while Diomédés is so confident of the 
approaching ruin of Troy, that he dissuades his comrades from 
receiving even Helen herself if the surrender should be tendered. 
«Many Greeks have been slain,” it is true,! as Nestor observes ; 
but an equal or greater number of Trojans have been slain, and 
all the Grecian heroes are yet in full force: the absence of 
Achilles is not even adverted to. 


Now this’ account of the building of the fortification seems to be 
an after-thought, arising out of the enlargement of the poem 
beyond its original scheme. The original Achilléis, passing at 
once from,the first to the eighth,” and from thence to the eleventh 
book, might well assume the fortification—and talk of it as a 
thing existing, without adducing any special reason why it was 
erected. The hearer would naturally comprehend and follow the 
existence of a ditch and wall round the ships, as a matter of 
course, provided there was nothing in the previous narrative to 
make him believe that the Greeks had originally been without 
these bulwarks. And since the Achilléis, immediately after the 
promise of Zeus to Thetis at the close of the first book, went on 
to describe the fulfilment of that promise and the ensuing disasters 
of the Greeks, there was nothing to surprise any one ἸῺ rufieath 
hearing that their camp was fortified. But the case was. cian camp. 
altered when the first and the eighth bouks were parted asunder 
in order to make room for descriptions of temporary success and 
glory on the part of the besieging army. The brilliant scencs 
sketched in the books from the second to the seventh, mention no 
fortification, and even imply its non-existence ; yet since notice of 
it occurs amidst the first description of Grecian disasters in the 
eighth book, the hearer who had the earlier books present to his 
memory might be surprised to find a fortification mentioned imme- 


Fortification 


1 Dliad, vii, 327. 


2 Heyne treats the eighth book as 
decidedly a sepgrate song or epic; a 
supposition which the language of Zeus 
and the agora of the gods at the begin- 
ning are alone sufficient to refute in my 
judgement (Excursus I. ad lib, xi. vol. 
vi. p. 369). This Excursus, in describ- 
ing the sequence of events in the Iliad, 
passes at once and naturally from book 
vill. to book xi. 

And Mr. Payne Knight, when he 
defends book xi. against Heyne, says, 
“ Que in undecimi rhapsodid Miadis 
narratasunt, haud minus ex ante narratis 


pendent: neque rationem pugne com- 
missx, neque rerum in οὖ gestarum 
nexum atque ordinem, quisquam intelli- 
gere posset, nisi tram ct gecessum Achillis, 
et victoriem quam Trojani inde con- 
secuti erant, antea cognossct.” (Prole- 
gom. 6, xxix.) 

Perfectly true: to understand the 
eleventh book, we must have before us 
the first and the eighth (which are 
those that describe the anger and with- 
drawal of Achilles, and the defeat 
which the Grecks experience in conse- 
quence of it); we may dispense with 


the rest. 
202 
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diately afterwards, unless the construction of it were specially 
announced to have intervened. But it will at once appear, that 
there was some difficulty in finding a good reason why the Greeks 
should begin to fortify at this juncture, and that the poet who dis- 
covered the gap might not be enabled to fill it up with success., 
As the Greeks have got on up to this moment without the wall, 
and as we have heard nothing but tales of their success, why 
should they now think farther laborious precautions for security 
necessary ? we will not ask, why the Trojans should stand quietly 
by and permit a wall to be built, since the truce was concluded 
expressly for burying the dead.’ 

The tenth book (or Doloneia) was considered by some of the 
ancient scholiasts,? and has been confidently set forth by the 
modern Wolfian critics, as originally a separate poem, inserted by 
Peisistratus into the Iliad. How it can ever have been a separate 
poem, I do not understand. It is framed with great specialty for 
the antecedent circumstances under which it occurs, and would 


' QO. Miiller (Hist. Greek Literat. ch. 
v. ὃ 6) says about this wall,—‘ Nor is 
it until the Greeks are taught by the 
experience of the first day’s fighting, that 
the Trojans can resist them in open 
battle, that the Greeks build the wall 
round their ships . . . . This appeared 
to Thucydidés so little conformable to 
historical probability, that without re- 
gard to the authority of Homer, he 
placed the building of these walls imme- 
diately after the landing.” 

It is to be lamented, I think, that 
Thucydidés took upon him to deter- 
mine the point at all as a matter of 
history ; but when he once undertook 
this, the account in the Iliad was not 
of a nature to give him much satisfac- 
tion, nor does the reason assigned by 
Miiller make it better. It is implied 
in Miiller’s reason that before the first 
day’s battle the Greeks did not believe 
that the Trojans could resist them in 
open battle: the Trojans (according to 
him) never had maintained the field so 
long as Achilles was up and fighting on 
the Grecian side, and therefore the 
Greeks were quite astonished to find how, 
for the first time, that they could do so, 

Now nothing can be more at variance 
with the tenor of the second and fol- 
lowing books than this supposition. 
The Trojans come forth readily and 
fight gallantly: neither Agamemnén, 
nor Nostdr, nor Odysseus consider them 
as enemies who cannot hold front; and 
the circuit of exhortation by Agamem- 


non (Epipdlésis), so strikingly described 
in the fourth book, proves that te does 
not anticipate a very easy victory. Nor 
does Nestér, in proposing the construc- 
tion of the wall, give the smallest hint 
that the power of the Trojans to resist 
in the open field was to the Greeks an 
unexpected discovery. 

The reason assigned by Miiller, then, 
is a fancy of his own, proceeding from 
the same source of mistake as others 
among his remarks; because he tries 
to find, in the books between tho first 
and eighth, a governing reference to 
Achilles (the point of view of the 
Achilléis), which those books distinctly 
refuse. The Achilléis was a poem of 
Grecian disasters up to the time when 
Achilles sent forth Patroclus: and 
during those disasters, it might suit 
the poet to refer by contrast to the 
past timo when Achilles was active, and 
to say that then the Trojans did not 
dare even to present themselves in 
battle array in the field, whereas now 
they were assailing the ships. But the 
author of books ii. to vii. has no wish 
to glorify Achilles; he gives us a pic- 
ture of the Trojan war generally, and 
describes the Trojans not only as brave 
and equal enemies, but well known by 
the Greeks themselves to be so. 

The building of the Grecian wall, as 
it now stands described, is an unex- 
plained proceeding which Miiller’s in- 
genuity does not render consistent. 

® Schol, ad Iliad, x. i. 
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suit for no other place ; though capable of being separately recited, 
inasmuch as it has a definite beginning and end, like the story of 
Nisus and Euryalus in the A‘neid. But while distinctly presup- 
posing and resting upon the incidents in the eighth book, and in 
line 88 of the ninth (probably, the appointment of sentinels on the 
part of the Greeks as well as of the Trojans formed the close of 
the battle described in the cighth book), it has not the slightest 
bearing upon the events of the eleventh or the following books: 
it goes to make up the general picture of the Trojan war, but lies 
quite apart from the Achilléis. And this is one mark of a portion 
subsequently inserted—that though fitted on to the parts which 
precede, it has no influence on those which follow. 

If the proceedings of the combatants on the plain of Troy, 
between’ the first and the cighth book, have no reference cither to 
Achilles or to an Achilléis, we find Zeus in Olympus Zeus in the 
still more completely putting that hero out of the ques- (nae 
tion, at the beginning of the fourth book. He is in this tent trom 


Zeus in the 
Ἔ i Z . ΠῚ first. and 
last-mentioned passage the Zeus of the Iliad, not of the Seiind | 


Achilléis. Forgetful of his promise to Thetis in the first Achilleis. 
book he discusses nothing but the question of continuance or ter- 
mination of the war, and manifests anxiety only for the salvation uf 
Troy, in opposition to the miso-Trojan goddesses, who prevent him 
“from giving effect to the victory of Menelaus over Paris and the sti- 
pulated restitution of Helen—in which case of course the wrong 
offered to Achilles would remain unexpiated. An attentive com- 
parison will render it evident that the poct who composed the dis- 
cussion among the gods, at the beginning of the fourth book, has 
not been careful to put himself in harmony either with the Zeus of 
the first book or with the Zeus of the eighth. 

So soon as we enter upon the eleventh book, the march of 
the poem becomes quite different. We are then in a Continuous 
series of events, each paving the way for that which trom the 
follows, and all conducing to the result promised in the book cawand 
first book—the re-appearance of Achilles, as the only means of 
saving the Greeks from ruin—preceded by ample atonement,! and 
followed by the maximum both of glory and revenge. The inter- 
mediate carcer of Patroclus introduces new elements; which how- 
ever are admirably woven into the scheme of the poem as disclosed. 


' Agamemn6n, after deploring the ‘AAA’ ἐπεὶ ἀασάμην καί μεν φρένας ἐξέλετο 
misguiding influence of Até, which in- Ζεὺς, 
duced him to do the original wrong to ΑΨ ἐθέλω ἀρέσαι, δόμεναί τ' ἀπερείσι' ἄποινα, 
Achilles, says (xix. 88-137),— &e. 
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in the first book. I shall not deny that there are perplexities in 
the detail of events, as described in the battles at the Grecian wall 
and befare the ships, from the eleventh to the sixteenth books, 
but they appear only cases of partial confusion, such as may be 
reasonably ascribed to imperfections of text: the main sequence 
remains coherent and intelligible. We find no considerable events 
which could be left out without breaking the thread, nor any incon- 
gruity between one considerable event and another. There is 
nothing between the eleventh and twenty-second books which is at 
all comparable to the incongruity between the Zeus of the fourth 
book and the Zeus of the first and cighth. It may perhaps be true 
that the shicld of Achilles is a superadded amplification of that 
which was originally announced in general terms—because the 
poet, from the cleventh to the twenty-second books, has dbserved 
such good economy of his materials, that he is hardly likely to 
have introduced one particular description of such disproportionate 
length, and having so little connexion with the series of events. 
But [ see no reason for believing that it is an addition materially 
later than the rest of the poem. . 

_ It must be confessed that the supposition here advanced, in 
reference to the structure of the Diad, is not altogether free from 
difficulties, because the parts constituting the original Achilléis' 


Supposition have been more or less altered or interpolated to suit the 


of an en- eye . . . . 

lerged additions made to it, particularly in the eighth book. 
cbniheéls 1s . . . . 

the most But it presents fewer difficulties than any other supposi- 

cons@nant to 


tion, and it is the only means, so far as I know, of 
explaining the difference between one part of the Iliad 
and another; both the continuity of structure, and the conformity 
to the opening promise, which are manifest when we read the 


all the parts 
of the poem 
as it stands. 


1 The supposition of a smaller origi- 
nal Lliad, enlarged by successive addi- 


tions to the present dimensions, and | 


more or less interpolated (wo must dis- 
tinguish enlargement from interpolation, 
—the insertion of a new rhapsody from 
that of a new line), seems to be a sort 
of intermediate compromise, towards 
which the opposing views of Wolf, 
J. H. Voss, Nitzsch, Hermann, and 
Boeckh all converge. — Baungarten- 
Crusius calls this smaller poem an 
Achilldis. 


Wolf, Preface to the Géschen edit, οὐ, no bearing upon the Odyssey. 
the Hliad, p. xii.-xxili.; Voss, Anti- | 


Symbolik, part ii. p. 2545; Nitzsch, 
Histor. Homeri, Fasciculus i. p. 112; 
and Vorrede to the second volume of 


1 his Comments on the Odyssey, p. xxvi.: 
, “In the [liad (he there says) many 
single portions may very easily be ima- 
| gined as parts of another whole, or as 
j having been once separately sung.” 
, See Baumgarten-Crusius, Preface to his 
ι edition of W. Miiller’s Homerlsche 
, Vorschule, p, xlv.-xlix.) 

| Nitzsch distinguishes the Odyssey 
. from the liad, and I think justly, in 
1 respect to this supposed enlargement. 
| The reasons which warrant us in ap- 
plying this theory to the Iliad have 
If there 
ever was an Ur-Odyssee, we have no 
‘means of determining what it con- 
Ι tained. 


πᾶν. XXI. 


ΠΥΡΟΤΗΈΕΒΙΝ OF 


ENLARGEMENT, 07 


books in the order i. νἱῇ, xi. to xxii., as contrasted with the 


absence of these two qualities in books ii. to vii, ix. and x. 


An 


entire organisation, preconceived from the beginning, would not be 
likely to produce any such disparity, nor is any such visible in the 
Odyssey ;' still less would the result be explained by supposing 


' The remarks of Ὁ. Miller on the 
Nliad (in his History of Greek Litera- 
ture) are highly deserving of perusal: 
with much of them I agree, but there 
is also much which seems to me un- 
founded,- The range of combination, 
and the far-fetched narrative stratagem 
which he ascribes to the primitive au- 
thor, are in my view inadmissible (chap. 
v. καὶ ὅ-11):-- 

“‘The internal connexion of the Iliad 
(he observes, § 6) rests upon the union 
of certain parts ; and neither the inter- 
esting introduction describing the defeat 
of the Greeks up to the burging of the 
ship of Protesilaus, nor the turn of 
affairs brought about by the death of 


those parts, the union of which is neces- 
sary to the internal connexion of the 
Iliad, nothing is mentioned except what 
is comprised in books i, vili. xi. to xxii, 
or xxiv. But his description of ‘the 
preparatory port,” as“ the attempts of the 
other heroes to compensate for the absence 
of Achilles,” is noway borne out by the 
poet himself. From the second to the 
seventh book, Achilles is scarcely al- 
lIuded to; moreover the Greeks do per- 
fectly well without him. This portion 
of the poem displays not ‘the tasu/- 
ficiency of all the other heroes without 
Achilles,’ as Miiller had observed in 
the preceding section, but the perfect 
sufficiency of the Greeks under Diomédés, 


Patroclus, nor the final pacification of | Agamemnén, &e., to make head against 
the anger of Achilles, could be spared ; Troy; it is only in the eighth book that 
from the Hiad, when the fruitful seed | their insufficiency begins to be mani- 


of such @ poem had once been sown in 
the soul of Homer and had begun to 
develope its growth. But the plan of 
the Tliad is certainly very much ex- 
tended beyond what was actually neces- 
sary ; and in particular the preparatory 
part, consisting of the attempts on the 
part of the other heroes to compensate for 
the absence of Achilles, has, it must be 
owned, been drawn out to a dispropor- 
tionate length, so that the suspicion 
that there were later insertions of im- 
portance applies with greater proba- 
bility to the first than to the last books 
... . A design manifested itself at an 
early period to make this poem com- 
plete in itself, so that all the subjects, 
descriptions, and actions, which could 
alone give intcrest to a poem on the entire 
war, might find a place within the limits 
of its composition. Kor this purpose 
it is not improbable that many lays 
of earlier bards, who had sung single 
adventures of the Trojan war, were 
laid under contribution, and the finest 
parts of them incorporated in the new 
poem.” 

These remarks of O. Miiller intimate 
what is (in my judgement) the right 
view, inasmuch as they recognise an 
extension of the plan of the poem 
beyond its original limit, manifested by 
insertions in the first half; and it is to 
be observed that in his enumeration of 


fested, and only in the eleventh book 
that it is consummated by the wounds 
of the three great heroes, Diomédés is 
in fact exalted to a pitch of glory in 
regard to contests with the gods, which 
even Achilles himself never obtains 
afterwards, and Helenus the Trojan 
puts him above Achilles (vi. 99) in 
terrific prowess.- Achilles is mentioned 
two or three times as absent, and 
Agamemnon in his speech to the Gre- 
cian agora regrets the quarrel (ii, 377), 
but we never hear any such exhortation 
as ‘Let us do our best to make up for 
the abrence of Achilles,”—-not even in 
the Epipélésis of Agamemnén, where 
it would most naturally be found. 
“ Attempts to compensate for the ab- 
sence of Achilles” must therefore be 
treated as the idea of the critic, not of 
the poet. 

Though O. Miiller has glanced at the 
distinction between the two parts of 
the poem (an original part, having chief 
reference to Aciilles and the Greeks ; and 
a superinduced part, having reference 
to the entire war), be had not conceived it 
clearly, nor carried it out consistently. 
If we are to distinguish these two 
points of view at all, we ought to draw 
the lines at the end of the first book 
and at the beginning of the eighth, 
thus regarding the interrhediate six 
books as belonging to the picture of 
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integers originally separate and brought together without any de- 


signed organisation. And it is 
that our choice has to be made. 


between these three suppositions 
A scheme, and a large scheme 


too, must unquestionably be admitted as the basis of any sufficient, 


hypothesis. 


But the Achilléis would have been a long poem, half 


the length of the present Iliad, and probably not less compact in 


its structure than the Odyssey. 


Moreover being parted off only 


by an imaginary line from the boundless range of the Trojan war, 
it would admit of enlargement more easily, and with greater relish 
to hearers, than the adventures of one single hero; while the 
expansion would naturally take place by adding new Grecian 


the entire war (or the Tliad as distin- 
guished from the Achilléis); the point 
of view of the Achilléis, dropt at the 
end of the first book, is resumed at 
the beginning of the cighth, The na- 
tural fitting together of these two parts 
is noticed in the comment of Heyne ad 
viii. 1: ‘‘Caterum nunc Jupiter aperte 
solvit Thetidi promissa, dum reddit 
eansam Trojanorum bello superiorem, 
ut Achillis desideriuin Achivos, et poo- 
nitentia injuriw ei illatas Ayamemmo- 
nem incessat (cf. i. 5), Nam que 
adhuc narrata sunt, partim contineban- 
tur in fortund belli utrinque tentata 
.. + partim valebant ad narrationem 
variandam,” &c. The first and the 
eighth books belong to one and the 
saine point of view, while αὐ the inter- 
mediate books belong: to the other. 
But O. Miiller seeks to prove that a 
portion of these intermediate books 
belongs to one common point of view 
with the first and eighth, though he 
admits that they have been enlarged by 
insertions, Here 1 think ho is mis- 
taken. Strike out anything which can 
be reasonably allowed for enlargement 
in the books between the first and 
eighth, and the same difficulty will still 
remain in respect to the remainder ; 
for ull the incidents between those two 
points are brought out in ἃ spirit 
altogether indifferent to Achilles or his 
anger. The Zeus of tho fourth book, 
as contrasted with Zeus in the first or 
eighth, marks the difference; and this 
description of Zeus is absolutely indis- 
pensable as the connecting link between 
ook ili, on the one side, and books 
iv. and v. on the other. Moreover the 
attempt of O. Miiller, to force upon the 
larger portion of what is between the 
first and cighth books the point of view 
of the Achilléis, is never successful: 


the poet does not exhibit in thosc 
books ‘insufficient efforts of other 
heroes to compensate for the absence of 
Achilles,” but a general and_ highly 
interesting picture of the Trojan war, 
with prom@nent reference to the ori- 
ginal ground of quarrel. In this pic- 
ture the duel between Paris and Mene- 
laus forms naturally the foremost item 
—but how far-fetched is the reasoning 
whereby Ὁ, Miter brings that striking 
recital within the scheme of the Achil- 
léis! “The Greeks and Trojans are 
for the first time struek by an idea, 
which might have occurred in the pre- 
vious nine years, if the Greeks, when 
assisted hy Achilles, had not, from con- 
fidence in their superior strength, con- 
sidered every compromise as unworthy 
of them,—namely, to decide the war 
by a single combat between the authors 
of it.” Here the causality of Achilles 
is dragged in by main force, and unsup- 
ported either by any actual statement in 
the poem or by any reasonable presump- 
tion; for it is the Trojans who propose 
the single combat, and we are not told 
that they had ever proposed it before— 
though they would have had stronger 
reasons for proposing it during the 
presence of Achilles than during his 
absence. 

QO. Miiller himself remarks (§ 7), 
‘*that from the second to the seventh 
Look Zeus appears as it were to have 
forgotten his resolution and his pro- 
mise to Thetis.” In other words, the 
poet during this part of the poem drops 

; the point of view of the Achilléis to 
take up that of the more comprehensive 
lliad: the Achilléis reappears in book 
viii.—again disappears in book x.—and 
is resumed from bogk xi. to the end of 
the poem. 
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victory—since the original poem arrived at the exaltation of 
Achilles only through a-painful series of Grecian disasters. That 
the poem under these circumstances should have received addi- 
tions, is no yery violent hypothesis: in fact when we recollect that 
the integrity both of the Achilléis and of the Odyssey was neither 
guarded by printing nor writing, we shall perhaps think it less 
wonderful that the former was enlarged,’ than that the latter was 
not. Any relaxation of the laws of epical unity is a small price to 
pay for that splendid poetry, of which we find so much between 
the first and the eighth books of our Iliad. 

The question respecting unity of authorship is different, and more 
difficult to determiye, than that respecting consistency of 
parts, and sequence in the narrative. A poem conceived on « 

a comparatively narrow scale may be enlarged afterwards decide. 

by its original author, with greater or less coherence and success : 
the Faust of Goethe affords an example even in our own generation. 
On the other hand, a systematic poem may well have been con- 
ceived and .executed by pre-arranged concert between several 
poets ; among whom probably one will be the governing mind, 
though the rest may be effective, and perhaps equally effective, in 
respect to execution of the parts. And the age of the early Gre- 
cian epic was favourable to such fraternisation of poets, of which 
the Gens called Homerids probably exhibited many specimens. 
In the recital or singing of a long unwritten poem, many bards 
must have conspired together, and in the earliest times the com- 
poser and the singer were one and the same person.? Now the 


Question of 
one or many 
authors dif- 


1 This tendency to insert new homo- | ott la podsie cesso d’étre une eapdce de 
gencous matter by new poets into poems | trésor commun dont le peuple jouit et 
already existing, is noticed by M. Fauriel | dispose ἃ sa maniére, sans s’inquieter 


in reference to the Jtomans of the | des individus qui le lui ont fait.” (Fau- 


Middle Ages :— 

“‘Cest un phénoméne remarquable 
dans Vhistoire de la poésie épique, que 
cette disposition, cette tendance con- 
stante du godt populaire } amalgamer, ἃ 
lier en une seule et méme composition 
le plus possible des compositions di- 
verses,—cette disposition persiste chez 
un peuple, tant que la poésic conserve 
un reste de vie; tant qu'elle s’y trans- 
met par la tradition et qu’elle y circule 
ἃ Taide du chant ou des récitations 
publiques. Elle cesse partout ot la 
poésie est une fois fixée dans les livres, 
et n’agit plus que par la lecture,— 
cette derniére ¢poque est, pour ainsi 
dire, celle de la propriété poétique— 
celle ov chaque poéte pretend ἃ une 
existence, ἃ une gloire, personnelles; et 


riel, Sur les Romans Chevaleresques, 
legon 5™, Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. 
xii. p. 707.) 

M. Fauriel thinks that the Shah 
Nameh of Ferdusi was an amalgamation 
of epic poems originally separate, and 
that probably the Mahabharat was so 
also (¢b, p. 708). 

? The remarks of Boeckh, upon the 
possibility of such co-operation of pocts 

| towards one and the same scheme, are 
perfectly just :-— 

“ Atqui quomody componi a_variis 
auctoribus successu temporum rhapso- 
die potuerint, qua post prima initia 
direct: jam ad idem consilium et quai 
vocant unitatem carminis sint ... . 
missis istorum declamationibus qui po- 
puli universi opus Homerum esse jac- 
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individuals comprised in the Homeric Gens, though doubtless very 
different among themselves in respect of mental capacity, were yet 
homogeneous in respect of training, means of observation and in- 
struction, social experience, religious feelings and theories, &c., to 
a degree much greater than individuals in modern times. Fallible 
as our inferences are on this point, where we have only internal 
evidence to guide us, without any contemporary points of compa- 
rison, or any species of collateral information respecting the age, 
the society, the poets, the. hearers, or the language—we must 
nevertheless in the present case take coherence of structure, toge- 
ther with consistency in the tone of thought, feeling, language, 
customs, &c., as presumptions of one author; gnd the contrary as 
presumptions of severalty; allowing as well as we can for that 
inequality of excellence which the same author may at different 
times present. 

Now the case made out against single-headed authorship of the 
Odyssey appears to me very weak; and those who dispute it are 
guided more by their ἃ priori rejection of ancient -epical unity 
than by any positive evidence which the poem itself affords. It is 
Odyssey an Otherwise with regard to the Iliad. Whatever pre- 
thon, tind © SUMptions a disjointed structure, several apparent incon- 
probably not. sistencies of parts, and large excrescence of actual matter 
beyond the opening promise, can sanction—may reasonably be 
indulged against the supposition that this poem all proceeds from 
a single author. There is a difference of opinion on the subject 
among the best crities which is probably not destined to be ad- 
justed, since so much depends partly upon critical feeling, partly 
upon the general reasonings, in respect to ancient epical unity, 
with which a man sits down to the study. For the champions of 
unity, such as Mr. Payne Knight, are very ready to strike out 
numerous and often considerable passages as interpolations, thus 
meeting the objections raised against unity of authorship on the 
ground of special inconsistencies. ermann and Boeckh, though 
not gomg the length of Lachmann in maintaining the original 
theory of Wolf, agree with the latter in recognising diversity of 


tant. . . . tum potissimum intelligetur, 
ubi gentis civilis Homeridarum pro- 
priam et peculiarem Homericam poesin 


gente sacrorum et artis communione 
sociata, multe rhapsodie ad unum po- 
tuerint consilium dirigi.” (Index Lec- 


fuisse, veteribus ipsis si non testibus, 
at certe ducibus, concedetur . . . . 
Que quum its sit, non erit adeo diffi- 
cile ad intelligendum, quomodo, post 
prima initia ab egregio vate facta, in 


tion, 1834, p. 12.) 

1 transcribe this passage from Giese 
(Ueber den Molischen Diaiekt, p. 157), 
not having been able to see the essay of 
which it forms a part. 
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authors in the poem, to an extent overpassing the limit of what can 
fairly be called interpolation. Payne Knight and Nitzsch are 
equally persuaded of the contrary. Here then is a decided con- 
tradiction amotig critics, all of whom have minutely studied the 
poems since the Wolfian question was raised. And it is such 
critics alone who can be said to constitute authority ; for the cur- 
sory reader, who dwells upon the parts simply long enough to 
relish their poetical beauty, is struck only by that gencral sameness 
of colouring which Wolf himself admits to pervade the poem.! 
Having “already intimated that, in my judgement, no theory of 
the structure of the poem is admissible which does not admit an 
original and preconcerted Achilléis—a stream which begins at the 
first book and ends with the death of Hector in the twenty-second, 
although the higher parts of it now remain only in the condition 
of two detached lakes, the first book and the eighth—I reason 
upon the same basis with respect to the authorship, Assuming 
continuity of structure as a presumptive proof, the whole of this 
Achilléis must be treated as composed by one author. Wolf 
indeed affirmed, that he never read the poem continu- |... 
ously through withouf being painfully impressed with the ater 
inferiority ἢ and altered style of the last six books—and  books—may, 
Lachmann carries this feeling further back, so as to without 
commence with the seventeenth book. If I could enter difference of 
fully into this sentiment, I should then be compelled, not aa 
to deny the existence of a preconceived scheme, but to imagine 
that the books from the eighteenth to the twenty-second, though 
forming part of that scheme or Achilléis, had yet been executed 
by another and an inferior poct. But it is to be remarked, first, 
that inferiority of poetical merit to a certain extent is quite recon- 
cileable with unity of authorship; and secondly, that the very 
circumstances upon which Wolf's unfavourable judgement is built, 
seem to arise out of increased difficulty in the poet’s task, when he 
came to the érowning cantoes of his desigwed Achilléis. For that 
which chiefly distinguishes these books is, the direct, incessant, 


1 Wolf, Prolegom. p. exxxviii. “Quippe contendam, dudum ab eruditis detecta 


in universum idem sonus est omnibus 
libris; idem habitus sententiarum, ora- 
tionis, numerorum,” &c. 

2 Wolf, Prolegom. p. exxxvii. Equi- 
dem certe quoties in continenti lectione 
ad istas partes (i. 6. the last six books) 
deveni, nunquam non in iis talia qua- 
dam sensi, qua nisi ill tam mature 
cum ceteris coaluissent, quovis pignore 


et animadversa fuisse, immo multa ejus 
generis, ut cum nunc “Ὁμηρικώτατα ha- 
beantur, si tantummodo in Hymnis le- 
gerentur, ipsa sola eos suspicionibus 
vodelas adspersura essent.” Compare 
the sequel, p. exxxviil, “ubi nervi defi- 
ciant et spiritus Homericus—jejnnum et 
frigidum in locis multis,” &c. 
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and manual, intervention of the gods and goddesses, formally 
permitted by Zeus—and the repetition of vast and fantastic con- 
ceptions to which such superhuman agency gives occasion ; not 
omitting the battle of Achilles against Skamander and Simois, and 
the burning up of these rivers by Hephestus. Now looking at 
this vein of ideas with the eyes of a modern reader, or even with 
those of a Grecian critic of the literary ages, it is certain that the 
effect is unpleasing: the gods, sublime elements of poetry when 
kept in due proportion, are here somewhat vulgarised. But though 
the poet here has not succeeded, and probably success was impos- 
sible, in the task which he has prescribed to himself—yet the mere 
fact of his undertaking it, and the manifest distinction between his 

_ employment of divine agency in these latter cantoes as compared 
with the preceding, seems explicable only on the supposition that 
they are the latter cantoes and come in designed sequence, as the 
continuance of a previous plan. The poet wishes to surround the 
coming forth of Achilles with the maximum of glorious and terrific 
circumstance : no Trojan enemy can for a moment hold out against 
him :' the gods must descend to the plain of Troy and fight in 
person, while Zeus, who at the beginning of the eighth book had 
forbidden them to take part, expressly encourages them to do so 
at the beginning of the twentieth. If then the ninefgenth book 
(which contains the reconciliation between Achilles and Agamem- 
non, a subject naturally somewhat tame) and the three following 
books (where we have before us only the gods, Achilles, and the 
Trojans without hope or courage) are inferior in execution and 
interest to the seven preceding books (which describe the long- 
disputed and often doubtful death-struggle between the Greeks 
and Trojans without Achilles), as Wolf and other critics affirm— 
we may explain the difference without supposing a new poet as 
composer: for the conditions of the poem had become essentially 


1 Tliad, xx. 25. Zeus adgresses the 
agora of the gods, -- 


"Audotéporar δ' apyyer’, ὕπη νόος ἐστὶν ἑκαστον" 
Εἰ γὰρ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς οἷος ἐπὶ Τρώεσσι μαχεῖται, 
Οὐδὲ μίνυνθ᾽ ἕξονσι ποδώκεα 1]ηλείωνα. 
Καὶ δέ τέ μιν καὶ πρόσθεν ὑποτρομέεσκον 
ὁρῶντες" 
Νὺν δ᾽ ὅτε δὴ καὶ θυμὸν ἑταίρου χώεται αἰνῶς, 
Δείδω μὴ καὶ τεῖχος ὑπὲρ μόρον ἐξαλαπάξῃ. 
The formal restriction put upon the 
gods by Zeus at the beginning of the 
eighth book, and the removal of that 
restriction at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth, are evidently parts of one precon- 


ceived scheme, 

It is difficult to determine whether 
the battle of the gods and goddesses in 
book xxi. (385-520) is to be expunged 
as spurious, or only to be blamed as of 
inferior merit (‘ improbanda tantum, 
non resecanda—hoc enim est illud, quo 

lerumnque summa criseds Homerice re- 
dit,” as Heyne observes in another place, 
Obas. Iliad. xviii. 444). The objections 
on the score of non-Homeric locution 
are not forcible (see P. Knight ad lc.). 
and the scene belongs to that vein of 
conception which snimates the poet in 
the closing act of his Achilléis, 
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more difficult, and the subject more unpromising. ‘The necessity 
of keeping Achilles above the level, even of heroic prowess, re- 
stricted the poct’s means of acting upon the sympathy of his 
hearers. ! / 

The last. two books: of the Iliad may have formed part of the 


original Achilléis. But the probability rather, is, that rast wo 


they are additions; for the death of Hector satisfies the PPisny 


exigencies of a coherent scheme, and we are not entitled [iy Pavey 
to extend the oldest poem beyond the limit which such Acbits. 

necessity prescribes. It has been argued on one side by Nitzsch 
and O. Miiller, that the mind could not leave off with satisfaction 
at the moment in which Achilles sates his revenge, and while the 
bodies of Patroclus and Hector are lying unburied—also, that the 
more merciful temper which he exhibits in the twenty-fourth book 
must always have been an indispensable sequel, in order to create 
proper sympathy with his triumph. Other critics, on the contrary, 
have taken special grounds of exception against the last book, and 
have endeavoured to set it aside as different from the other books 
both in tone and language. ‘T’o a certain extent the peculiarities 
of the. last book appear to me undeniable, though it is plainly a 
designed continuance and not a substantive poem. Some weight 
also is due to the remark about the twenty-third book, that Odys- 


! While admitting that these last | proved by the utter discomfiture of the 
books of the Iliad are not equal in in- | Trojans the next day. Now this, angry 
terest to those between the eleventh | deportment and mistake on the part of 
and eighteenth, wo may add that they | Hector is made to tell strikingly in the 
exhibit many striking beautics, both of | twenty-second book, just before his 
plan and execution, and one in parti- death. There yet remains a moment 
cular may be noticed as an cxample of for him to retire within the walls, and 
happy epical adaptation. The Trojans thus obtain shelter against the near 
are on the point of ravishing from the approach of his irresistible enemry,—but 
Greeks the dead body of Patroclus, he is struck with the recollection of 
when Achilles (by the inspiration of that fatal moment when he repelled the 
Héré and Iris) shows himgelf unarmed counsel which would have saved his 
on the Grecian mound, and by his mere countrymen: ‘If I enter the town, 
figure and voice strikes such terror into Polydamius will be the first to reproach 
the Trojans that they relinquish the me as having brought destruction upon 
dead body. As soon as night arrives, Troy on that fatal uight when Achilles 
Polydamus proposes in the Trojan agora came forth, and when I resisted his 
that the Trojans shall retire without better counsel” (compare xviii. 250- 
further delay from the ships to the 315; xxii, 100-110; and Aristot. Ethic. 
town, and shelter themselves within 111, 8). . 
the walls, without awaiting the assault In a discussion respecting the struc- 
of Achilles armed on the next morning, ture of the Hiad, and in reference to 
Hector repels this counsel of Polydamus arguments which deny all designed con- 
with expressions—not merely of over- catenation of parts, it is not out of place 
weening confidence in his own force, to notice this affecting touch of poetry, 
even against Achilles—but also of ex- belonging to those books which are re- 
treme contempt and harshness towards proached as the feeblest. 
the giver; whose wisdom however is 
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seus and Diomédés, who have been wounded and. disabled during 
the fight, now re-appear in perfect force, and contend in the 
games: here is no case of miraculous healing, and the inconsist- 
ency is more likely to have been admitted by a separate enlarging 
poet than by the schemer of the Achilléis. . 
The splendid books from the second to νυ. 322 of the seventh’ 


Books II.to are equal in most parts to any portions of the Achilléis, 
elusive. and are pointedly distinguished from the latter by the 


broad view which they exhibit of the general Trojan war, with 
all its principal personages, localities, and causes—yet without 
advancing the result promised in the first book, or indeed any final 
purpose whatever. Even the desperate wound inflicted by Tlepo- 
lemus on Sarpedén is forgotten, when the latter hero is called forth 
in the subsequent Achilléis.2 The arguments of Lachmann, who 
dissects these six books into three or four separate songs,® carry no 
conviction to my mind; and I see no reason why we should not 
consider all of them to be by the same author, bound together by 
the common purpose of giving a great collective picture which may 
properly be termed an Iliad. The tenth book, or Dolo- 
neia, though adapted specially to the place in which it 
stands, agrees with the books between the first and eighth in 
belonging only to the general picture of the war, without helping 
forward the march of the Achilléis; yet it seems conceived in a 
lower vein, in so far as we can trust our modern ethical sentiment. 
One-is unwilling to believe that the author of the fifth book (or 
Aristeia of Diomédés) would condescend to employ the hero whom 
he there so brightly glorifies—the victor even over Arés himself— 
in slaughtering newly-arrived Thracian sleepers, without any large 
purpose or necessity.‘ The ninth book, of which I have already 


Book X. 


1 The latter portion of the seventh 
book is spoiled by the very unsatisfac- 
tory addition introduced to explain the 
construction of the wall and ditch: all 
the other incidents (the agora and em- 
bassy of the Trojans, the truce for bu- 
ria], the arrival of wine-ships from 
Lemnos, &c.) suit perfectly with the 
scheme of the pget of these books, to 


Η͂ 


depict the Trojan war generally. 


8 Compare also Heyne, Excursus II. 
sect. ii, ad Tliad. xxiv. vol. viii. p. 783. 

‘ Subsequent poets. seemingly think- 
ing that the naked story (of Diomédés 
slaughtering Rhésus and his companions, 
in their sleep) as it now stands in the 
Tliad, was too displeasing, adopted dif- 
ferent ways of dressing it up. Thus 
according to Pindar (ap, Schol. Iliad. x. 
435), Rhésus fought one day as the ally 


Unless indeed we are to imagine the | of Troy, and did such terrific damage, 
combat between Tlepolemus and Sar- that the Greeks had no other means of 


edén, and that between Glaukus and 
Biomédés, to be separate songs; and 
they are among the very few passages 
in the Iliad which are completely separ- 
able, implying no special antecedents. 


averting total destruction from his hand 
onthe next day, except by killing him 
during the night. And the Euripidean 
drama called Rhésus, though represent- 
ing the latter as a new-comer, yet puts 
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spoken at length, belongs to a different vein of conception, and 
seems to me more likely to have emanated from a separate com- 
poser. 

While intimating these views respecting the authorship of the 
Iliad as being in my judgement the most probable, I must repeat, 
that though the study of the poem carries to my mind a sufficient 
conviction respecting its structure, the question between unity and 
plurality of authors is essentially less determinable. The poem 
consists of a part original and other parts superadded ; yet it is 
certainly not impossible that the author of the former may himself 
have composed the latter: and such would be my belief, if I 
regarded plurality of composers as an’ inadmissible idea. Οἡ this 
supposition we must conclude that the poet, while anxious for the 
addition of new and for the most part highly interesting matter, 
has not thought fit to recast the parts and events in such manner 
as to impart to the whole a pervading thread of consensus and 
organisation, such as we see in the Odyssey. 

That the Odyssey is of later date than the Iliad, and by a 
different author, seems to be now the opinion of most critics, 
especially of Payne Knight! and Nitzsch ; though O. Miiller leans 
to a contrary conclusion, at the same time adding that he thinks 
the arguments either way not very decisive. There are consider- 
able differences of statement in the two poems in regard to some 
of the gods: Iris is messenger of the gods in the Iliad, and 
Ifermés in the Odyssey: olus, the dispenser of the winds in the 
Odyssey, is not noticed in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, but 
on the contrary, Iris invites the winds as independent gods to 
come and kindle the funeral pile of Patroclus; and unless we are 
to expunge the song of Demodokus in the eighth book of the 


into the mouth of Athéné the like over- 
whelming predictions of what he would 
do on the coming day if suffered to live; 
so that to kill him in the night is the 
only way of saving the Greeks (Eurip. 
Rhés, 602): moreover Rhésus himeelf is 
there brought forward 88 talking with 
such overweening insolence, that the 
sympathies of man, and the envy of the 
gods, are turned against him (1b. 458). 
But the story is beat known in the 
form and with the addition (equally 
unknown to the Iliad) which Virgil has 
adopted. It was decreed by fate that if 
the splendid horses of Rhésus were per- 
mitted once wither to taste the Trojan 
provender, or to drink of the river 
Xanthus, nothing could preserve the 


Greeks from ruin (Mneid, i. 468, with 
Servius ad lod.) :— 


“ Nec procul hine Rhesi nivels tentoria velis 
Agnoscit lacrymans; primo que prodita somno 
Tydides mult& vastabat cade cruentus: 
Ardentesque avertit equos in castra, prius- 


quam 
Pabula gustassent -Troje, Xanthumque Dibis- 
sent.” 


All these versions are certainly improve- 
ments upon the story as it stands in the 
lliad. 

1 Mr. Knight places the Iliad about 
two centuries, and the Odyssey one cen- 
tury, anterior to Hesiod ; a century 
ae the two poems (Prolegg. ὁ. 
1xi.). 
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Odyssey as spurious, Aphrodité there appears as the wife of 
Héphestus—a relationship not known to the Iliad. There are 
Odyssey also some other points of difference enumerated by Mr. 

Paitorent Knight and others, which tend to justify the presumption 

‘Gellag tha€ the author of the Odyssey is not identical either 

with the auther of the Achilléis or his enlargers, which G. Her- 

mann considers to be a point unquestionable.' Indeed, the diffi- 

culty of supposing a long coherent poem to have been conceived, 

composed, and retained, without any aid of writing, appears to 

many critics even now ‘insurmountable, though the evidences on 

.the other side are in my view sufficient to outweigh any negative 

presumption thus suggested. But it is improbable that the same 

person should have powers of memorial combination sufficient for 

composing two such poems, nor is there any proof to force upon us 

such a supposition. 

Presuming a difference of authorship between the two poems, I 
feel less convinced about the supposed juniority of the Odyssey. 
‘The discrepancies in manners and language in the one and the 
other are so little important, that two different persons, in the 
same age and society, might well be imagined to exhibit as great 
but, perhaps, or even greater. It is to be recollected that the subjects 
age. of the two are heterogeneous, so as to conduct the poet, 
even were he the same man, into totally different veins of imagina- 
tion and illustration. The pictures of the Odyssey seem-to deli- 

“sneate the same heroic life as the Iliad, though looked at from ‘a 
Akistinct point of view: and the circumstances surrounding the 
residence of Odysseus in Ithaka are just such as we may suppose 
him 4o have left in order to attack Troy. If the scenes presented 
to US :are for the most part pacific, as contrasted with the incessant _ 
fightitig of the Iliad, this is not to be ascribed to any greater 
sociality or civilisation in the real hearers of the Odyssey, but to 
the Y speci μόρα of the hero whom the poet undertakes to adorn: 
nor gan we doubt that the poems of Arktinus and Leschés, of a 
“latgr'date than the Odyssey, would have given us as much combat 
vand bloodshed as the Iliad. I am not struck by those proofs of 
‘improved civilisation which some critics affirm the Odyssey-to pre- 
sent: Mr. Knight, who is of this opinion, nevertheless admits that 
the mutilation of Melanthius, and the hanging up of the female 
. slaves by Odysseus, in that poem, indicate greater barbarity than 
“any incidents in the fights before Troy.* The more skilful and’ 


\ Hermann, Prefat. ad Odyss. p. vii: 
1 Knight, Prolegg. 1. ο. Odysa, xxii,465-478, 
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compact structure of the Odyssey has been often considered as a 
proof of its juniority in age: and in the case of two poems by the 
same author, we might plausibly contend that practice would bring 
with it improvement in the combining faculty. But in reference to 
the poems before us, we must recollect, first, that in all probability 
the Iliad (with which the comparison is taken) is not a primitive 
but an enlarged poem, and that the primitive Achilléis might well 
have been quite as coherent as the Odyssey ;—secondly, that 
between different authors, superiority in structure is not a proof of 
subsequent composition, inasmuch as on that hypothesis we should 
be compelled to admit that the later poem of Arktinus would be 
an improvement upon the Odyssey ;—-thirdly, that even if it were 
so, we coufd only infer that the author of the Odyssey had heard 
the Achilléis or the Iliad ; we could not infer that he lived one or 
two generations afterwards.' 

On the whole, the balance of probabilities seems in favour of 
distinct authorship of the two poems, but the same age—and that 
age a very early one, anterior to the first Olympiad. And they 
ifliay thus be used as evidences, and contemporary evidences, for 
the phenomena of primitive Greck civilisation; while they also 
show that the power of constructing long premeditated epics, 
without the aid of writing, is to be taken as a characteristic of the 
earliest known Greek mind. ‘This was the point controverted by 
Wolf, which a full review of the case (in my judgement) decides 
against him; it is moreover a valuable resort for the historian of 
the Greeks, inasmuch as it marks out to him the ground from 
which he is to start in appreciating their ulterior progress.” 


1 The arguments, upon the faith of . of the Odyssey, but considers it ‘diffi- 
which Payne Knight and other critics | cult and hazardous to raise upon this 
have maintained the Odyssey to be foundation any definite conclusions as 
younger than the Iliad, are well stated to the person and age of the poet” 
and examined in Bernard Thiersch— | (History of the Literature of Ancient 
Questio de Diversi Tiadis et Odyssew : Greece, ch. v.s. 13). 

/Etate—in the Anhang (p. 306) to his! 2 Dr. Thirlwall has added to the 
work Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland | second edition of hia History of Greece 
des Homer. , ἃ valuable Appendix, on the early his- 

He shows all such arguments to be. tory of the Homeric poems (vol. i p. 
very inconclusive; though the grounds ; 500-516); which contains copious infor- 
upon which he himself maintains iden- _ ggation respecting the discrepant opinions 
tity of age between the two appear to δὲ German critics, with a brief compara. - 
me not at all more satisfactory (p. 327): : tive examination of their reasons. I 
we can infer nothing to the point from ' could have wished that so excellent a 
the mention of Telemachus in the Iliad. judge had superadded, to his enumera- 

Welcker thinks that there is a great ; tion of the views of others, an amprer 
difference of age, and an evident differ- exposition of his own. Dr. Thirlwall 
ence of authorship, between the two seems decidedly convinced upon that 
poems (Der Episch. Kyklus, p. 295). which appears to me the most important 

O. Miiller admits the more recent date point in the Homeric controversy : 
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Whatever there may be of truth in the different conjectures of 
crities respecting the authorship and structure of these unrivalled 
poems, we are not to imagine that it is the perfection of their epical 
symmetry which has given them their indissoluble hold upon the 
human mind, as well modern as ancient. There is some tendency 


in critics, from Aristotle downwards,’ to invert the order 


Real cha- 

acter of the of attributes in respect to the Homeric poems, so as to 
poemfaty dwell most on recondite excellences which escape the 
popular.”  ynaided reader, and which are even to a great degree 
disputable. But it is given to few minds (as Goethe has re- 


marked*) to appreciate fully the mechanism of a long poem, and 
many feel the beauty of the separate parts, who have no sentiment 
for the aggregate perfection of the whole. ° 

Nor were the Ilomeric poems originally addressed to minds of 


- 


the rarer stamp. They are intended for those feelings which the. 


critic has‘ in common with the unlettered mass, not for that 
enlarged range of vision and peculiar standard which he has 
acquired to himself. They are of all poems the most absolutely 
and unreservedly popular: had they been otherwise they could not 
have lived so long in the mouth of the rhapsodes, and the ear and 
memory of the people: and it was then that their influence was 
first acquired, never afterwards to be shaken. Their beauties 


belong to the parts taken separately, which revealed themselves. 


spontaneously to the listening crowd at the festival—far more than 
to the whole poem taken together, which could hardly be appre- 
ciated unless the parts were dwelt upon and suffered to expand in 


“That before the appearance of the 
earliest of the poems of the Epic Cycle, 
the Iliad and Odyssey, even if they did 
not exist precisely in their present form, 
had at least reached their present com- 
pass, and were regarded each as a com- 
plete and well-defined whole, not as a 
ee aggregate of fugitive pieces” 
509). 


This marks out the Homeric poems 
as ancient both in the items and in the 
total, and includes negation of the 

. theory of Wolf and Lachmann, who 
contend that as a total they only ἃ 
from the age of Peisistratus. It is then 
safe to treat the poems as unquestion- 
able evidences of Grecian antiquity 
(meaning thereby 776 8.6.}, which we 
could not do if we regarded all con- 
gruity of parts in the poems as brought 


There is also a very just admonition 
of Dr. Thirlwall (p. 516) as to the diffi- 
culty of measuring what degree of dis- 
crepancy or inaccuracy might or might 
not have escaped the poet’s attention, 
in an age so imperfectly known to us. 

' There are just remarks on this point 
in Heyne’s Excursus ii. sect. 2 and 4, 
ad 1], xxiv. vol. viii. p. 771-800, 

2 “Wenig Deutsche, und vielleicht 
nur wenige Menschen aller neuern Na- 
tionen, haben Gefiihl fiir ein asthetis- 
ches Ganzes: sie loben und tadeln nur 
stellenweise, sie entziicken sich nur 
stellenweise,’ (Goethe, Wilhelm Meis- 
ter: I transcribe this from Welcker’s 
Aischyl. Trilogie, p. 306.) 

What ground there is for restricting 
this proposition to mudern as contrasted 
with ancient nations, I am unable to 


about through alteratious of Peisistratus | conceive. 


and his friends. 
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the mind. .The most unlettered hearer of those times could 
readily seize, while the most instructed reader can still recognise 
the characteristic excellence of Homeric narrative—its straight- 
forward, unconscious, unstudied simplicity—its concrete forms of 
speech’ and happy alternation of action with dialogue—its vivid 
pictures of living agents, always clearly and sharply individualized, 
whether in the commanding proportions of Achilles and Odysseus, 
in the graceful presence of Helen and Penelope, or in the more 
humble contrast of Eumzus and Melanthius; and always moreover 
animated by the frankness with which his heroes give utterance to 
all their transient emotions and even all their infirmities -)adressea 


—its constant reference to those coarser veins of feeling 
and palpable motives which belong to all men in common 
—its fulness of graphic details, freshly drawn from the 
visible and audible world, and though often homely, 


to unlettered 
tninds, but 
touching 
those feel- 
ings which 
all men have 
in common, 


never tame nor trenching upon that limit of satiety to which the 


1The κινούμενα ὀνόματα of Homer 
were extolled by Aristotle: see Schol. 
ad iad. i. 481; compare Dionys. Hali- 
carn. De Compos, Verbor. c, 20, ὥστε 
μηδὲν ἡμῖν διαφέρειν γινόμενα τὰ mpd y- 
ματα ἢ λεγόμενα δρᾶν. Respecting the 
undisguised bursts of feeling by the 
heroes, the Scholiast ad Iliad. 1, 349 
tells υ8--- ἕτοιμον τὸ ἡρωΐκον πρὸς δάκρυα 
—compare Euripid. Helen. 959, and the 
severe censures of Plato, Republ. ii. p. 
388. 

The Homeric poems were the best 
understood, and the most widely popu- 
lar of all Grecian composition, even 
among the least instructed persons, 
such (for example) as the semibarbarians 
who had acquired the Greck language in 
addition to their own mother tongue. 
(Dio Chrysost. Or. xviii. vol. i. p. 478; 
Or. liii. vol. ii, p, 277, Reisk.) Respect- 
ing the simplicity and perspicuity of the 
narrative style, implied in this exten- 
sive popularity, Porphyry made a sin- 
gular remark: he said that the sentences 
of Homer really presented much diffi- 
culty and obscurity, but that ordinary 
readers fancied they understood him, 
“because of the general clearness which 
appeared to run through the poems.” 
(See the Prolegomena of Villoison’s 
edition of the Iliad, p. xli.) This re- 
mark affords the key to a good deal of 
the Homeric criticism. There doubt- 
less were real obscurities in the poems, 
arising from altered associations, cus- 
toms, religion, language, &c., as well as 
from corrupt text; but while the critics 


did good service in elucidating these 
difficulties, they also introduced arti- 
ficially many others, altogether of their 
own creating. Refusing to be satisfied 
with tho plain and obvious meaning, 
they sought in Homer hidden purposes, 
elaborate inuendo, recondite motives, 
even with regard to petty details, deep 
laid rhetorical artifices (see a specimen 
in Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetor. ο, 15, p. 
316, Reiske; nor is even Aristotle ex- 
empt from similar tendencies, Schol. ad 
Hliad. iii. 441, x. 198), or a substratum 
of philosophy allegorised. No wonder 
that passages, quite perspicuous to the 
vulgar reader, seemed difficult to them. 

There could not be so sure a way of 
missing the real Homer as by searching 
for him in these devious recesses. He 
is essentially the poet of the broad high- 
way and the market-place, touching the 
common sympathies and satisfying the 
mental appetencies of his countrymen 
with unrivalled effect, but exempt from 
ulterior views, either selfish or didactic, 
and immersed. in the same medium of 
practical life and experience religiously 
construed, as his auditors. No nation 
has ever yet had go perfect and touch- 
ing an exposition of its early social mind 
as the Iliad and Odyssey exhibit. 

In the verbal criticism of Homer the 
Alexandrine literati seem to have made 
a very great advance, as compared with 
the glossographers who preceded them, 
(See Lehra, De Studiis Arptarchi, Dis- 
sert. ii, p. 42.) * 
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Greek mind was so keenly alive—lastly, its perpetual junction of 
gods and men in the same picture, and familiar appeal to ever- 
present divine agency, in harmony with the interpretation of nature 
at that time universal. 

It is undoubtedly easier to feel than to describe the impressive 
influence of Homeric narrative: but the time and circumstances 
under which that influence was first, and most powerfully felt, :pre- 
chtde the possibility of explaining it by comprehensive and clabo- 
rate comparisons, such as are implied in Aristotle’s remarks upon 
the structure of the poems, ‘The critic who seeks the explanation 
in the right place will not depart widely from the point of view of 
those rude auditors to whom the poems were originally addressed, 
or from the susceptibilities and capacities common to the human 
bosom in every stage of progressive culture. And though the 
refinements and delicacies of the poems, as well as their general 
structure, are a subject of highly interesting criticism—yet it is 
not to these that Homer owes his wide-spread and imperishable 
popularity. Still less is it true, as the well-known observations of 
Horace would lead us to believe, that Homer is a teacher of 


ethical wisdom akin and superior to Chrysippus or Crantor.' 


1 Horat, Epist. i. 2, v. 1-26:— 
“ Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula nostt : 

Que si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset, 

Vixissct canis immundus, vel amica luto sus.” 

Horace contrasts the folly and greedi- 
ness of the companions of Ulysses in 
accepting the refreshments tendered to 
them by Circe, with the self-command 
of Ulysses himself in refusing them. 
But in the incident as described in the 
original poem, neither the praise, nor 
the blame here implied, finds any coun- 
tenance. The companions of Ulysses 


follow the universal practice in accept- | 


ing hospitality tendered to strangers, 
the fatal consequences of which, in 
their particular caso, they could have 
no grounds for suspecting; while Ulys- 
ses is preserved from a similar fate, 
not by any self-command of his own, 
but by a previous divine warning and 
a special antidote, which had not been 
vouchsafed to the rest (see Odyss. x. 
285). And the incident of the Sirens, 
if it is to be taken as evidence of any- 
thing, indicates rather the absence, than 
the presence, of self-command on the 
part of Ulysses. 

Of the violent mutations of text, 
whereby t rammatici or critics tried 
to efface from Homer bad ethical ten- 


No 


dencies (we must remember that many 
of these men were lecturers to youth), 
a remarkable specimen is afforded by 
the Venet. Schol. ad Iliad. ix, 453; 
compare Plutarch, de Audiendis Poetis, 
p. 95. Phoenix describes the calami- 
tous family tragedy in which he him- 
self had been partly the agent, partly 
the victim. Now that an Homeric hero 
should confess guilty proceedings and 
still more guilty designs, without any 
expression of shame or contrition, was 
insupportable to the feelings of the 
critics, One of them, Aristodemus, 
thrust two negative particles into one 
of the lines; and though ho thereby 
ruined not only the sense but the 
metre, his emendation procured for him 
universal applause, because he had 
maintained the innocence of the hero 
(καὶ οὐ μόνον ηὐδοκίμησεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἐτιμήθη, ὡς εὐσεβῆ τηρήσας τὸν ἥρωα). 
And Aristarchus thought the case so 
alarming, that he struck out from the 
text four lines which have only been 
preserved to us by Plutarch (Ὁ μὲν 
᾿Αρίσταρχος ἔξειλε τὰ ἔπη ταῦτα, po B 7- 
Gels). See the Fragment of Diosto- 

(περὶ τῶν wap ‘Ouhpe Νόμων) in 
Didot’s Fragmenta Historicor. Grecor. 
yol. ii, p. 193, 
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didactic purpose is to be found in the Iliad and Odyssey: a philo- 
sopher may doubtless’ extract, from the incidents and No dimetic 

strongly marked characters which it contains, muckgjllus- omen 

trative matter for his exhortations—but the ethical doctrine which he 
applies must emanate from his own reflection. The Homeric hero 
manifests virtues or infirmities, fierceness or compassion, with the 
same“Straightforward and, simple-minded vivacity, unconscious of 
any ideal standard by which his conduct is to be tried ;! nor cah 
we trace in the poet any ulterior function beyond that of the 
inspired organ of the Muse, and the nameless, but eloquent, 


herald of lost adventures out of the darkness of the past. 


τ «Crest un tableau idéal, ἃ coup 
stir, que celui de société Greeque 
dans les chants qui portent le nom 
d'Homire: et pourtant cette société y 
est toute entiere reproduite, avec la 
rusticité, la férocité de ses mecurs, seg 
bonnes et ses mauvaises passions, sans 
dessein gle faire particulitrement res- 
sortir, de célébrer tel ou tel de ses 
mérites, de ses avantages, ou de laisser 
dans ombre ses vices et ses maux. Ce 
mélange du bien et du mal, du fort et 
du faible—cette simultandité d'idées et 
de sentimens en apparence contraires— 


cette variétdé, cette incohérence, ce dé- 
veloppement inegal de la nature et de 
la destinée humaine—c’est précisément 
la ce qu'il y a de plus poctique, car 
c’est le fond méme des choses, c'est la 
vérité sur homme et le monde: et 
dans les peintures idéales qu’en veulent 
faire la poesie, le roman et méme l’his- 
toire, cet ensemble, si divers et pour- 
tant si harmonieux, doit se retrouver: 
sans quoi lidéal véritable y manquo 
aussi bien que la réalité’’ (Guizot, 
Cours d'Histoire Moderne, Legon 7™*, 
vol. i. p. 285.) 
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PREFACE. 


Tue first idea of this History was conceived many years ago, at 
a time when ancient Hellas was known to the English public 
chiefly through the pages of Mitford; and my purpose in writing 
it was to rectify the erroneous statements as to matter of fact 
which that history contained, as well as to present the general 
phenomena of the Grecian world under what I thought a juster 
and more comprehensive point of view. -leisure however 
was not at that time equal to the execution of any large literary 
undertaking; nor is it until within the last three or four years 
that 1 have been able to devote to the work that continuous and 
extlusive labour, without which, though much may be done to 
illustrate detached points, no entire or complicated subject can 
ever be set.fortk in a manner worthy to meet the public eye. 
Meanwhile the state of the English literary world, in reference 
to ancient Hellas, has been materially changed in more ways 
than one. If my early friend Dr. Thirlwall’s History of Greece 
had appeared a few years sooner, I should probably never have 
conceived the design of the present work at all; I should cer- 
tainly not have been prompted to the task by any deficiencies, 
such as those which J felt and regretted in Mitford. The com- 
parison of the two authors affords indeed a striking proof of the 
progress of sound and enlarged views respecting the angjent _ 
world during the present generation. Having studied of course 
thé same evidences as Dr. Shirlwall, I am better enabled than 
others to bear testimony to the learning, the sagacity, and the 
candour which pera i excellent work; and it is the more 
incumbent on me to give &pression to this sentiment, since the 
particular points on which I shall have occasion to advert to it 
will unavoidably be points of dissent oftener than of coincidence. 
The liberal spirit of criticism, in which Dr. Thirlwall stands so 


much distinguished from Mitford, is his own: there ére other 
a 2 εὖ 
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Seatures of superiority which belong to him conjointly with his 
age. For during the ‘generation since Mitford’s work, pbilo- 
logical studies have be&n prosecuted in Germany with remarkable 
success: the stock of facts andglocuments, comparatively scanty, 
handed down from the ancient world, has been combined, and 
illustrated in a thousand different ways: and if, our witnesses 
cannot be multiplied, we at least have numerous interpreters to 
eatch, repeat, amplify and explain their broken and half-inaudible 
depositions. Some of the best writers in this department— 
Boeekh, Niebuhr, O, Mtiller—have been translated into our 
language ; so that the Hnelish public has been enabled to fourm 
some idea of the new lights thrown upon many subjects of anti- 
quity by the inestimable aid of German erudition. The poets, 
historians, orators and philosophers of Greece, have thus been 
all rendered both more intelligible and more instructive than - 
they were to a Student in the last century; and the general 
picture of the Grecian world may now be conceived with a 
‘degree of fidelity, which, considering our imperfect materials, it 
is cufious to contemplate. . 

It is that general picture which an historian of Greece is re- 
quired first to embody in his own mind, ande next to Jay out 
before his readers ;—a picture not merely such as to delight the 
imagination by brilliancy of colouring and depth of sentiment, 
but also suggestive and improving to the reason. Not omitting 
the points of resemblance as well as of contrast with the better- 
known forms of modern socicty, he will especially study to ex- 
hibit the spontancous movement of Grecian intellect, sometimes 
aided but never borrowed from without, and lighting up a small 
portion of a world otherwise clouded and stationary. He will 
a ey the action of that social system, which, while ensuring 
to the mass of freemen a degree of protection elsewhere unknown, 
acted as a stimulus to the creative impulses of genius, and left 
the superior minds sufficiently unshackled to soar above religious 
and political routine, to overshoot thejf own age, and to become 
the teachers of posterity. be 

To set forth the history of a people by whom the first spark 
was set to the dormant intellectual capacitics of our nature— 
Hellenig phanomena as illustrative of the Hellenic mind and 
character—is the task which I propose to myself in the present 
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work; not without a painful consciousness how much the eed 
falls short of the will, and a yet more painful cogviction, that full 
success is rendered impossible by an ébstacle which no human 
ability can now remedy—theeinsufficiency of original evidence. 
For in spite of the valuable’ expositions of so many able com- 
mentators, our stock of information respecting the ancient world 
still remains Iamentably inadequate to the demands of an en- 
lightened curiosity. We possess only what bas drifted ashore 
from the wreck of a stranded vessel; and though this includes 
some of the most precious articles amongst its oncc-abundant 
cargo, yet if any man will east his eyes over the citations in 
Diogenes Laertius, Athenzeus or Plutarch, or the list of names in 
Vossius de Historicis Graveis, he will see with grief and surprise 
how much larger is the proportion which, through the enslave- 
ment of the Greeks themselves, the decline of the Roman 
Iimpire, the change of religion, and the irruption of barbarian 
conquerors, has been. irrecoverably submerged. We are thus 
reduced to judge of the whole Hellenic world, eminently multi- 
form as it was, from a few compositions; excellent indeed in 
themselves, but bearing too exclusively the stamp of Athens, 
Of Thueydidés and Aristotle indeed, both as inquirers into 
matter of fact and as free from narrow local fecling, it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly; but unfortunately that work of the 
latter which would have given us the most copious information 
regarding Grecian political life—his collection and comparison of 
150 distinct. town-constitutions —has not been preserved; while 
the brevity of Thucydidés often gives us but a single word where 
a sentence would not have been too much, and sentences which 
we should be glad to see expanded into paragraphs. 

Such insufficiency of original and trustworthy materials, as 
compared with those resources which are thought hardly sufii- 
clent for the historian of gny modern kingdom, is neither to be 
concealed nor extenuated, however much we may lament it. [ 
advert to the point herd on more grounds than one. For it not 
only limits the amount of information which an historian of 
Greece can give to his readers—compelling him to leave much 
of his picture an absolute blank,—but it also greatly spoils the 
execution of the remainder. The question of credibility is per- 
petually obtruding itself, and requiring a decision, which, whether 
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favdayable or unfavourable, always introduces more or less of 
controversy ; and gives to “those outlines, which the interest of 
the picture requires to le straight and vigorous, a faint and 
faltering character. . Expressiong of qualitied and hesitating 
affirmation are repeated until the reader is sickened; while the 
writer himself, to whom this restraint is more painful still, is 
frequently tempted to break loose from the unscen spell by 
which a conscientivus criticism binds him down—to screw up the 
possible and probable into certainty, to suppress counterbalancing 
considerations, and to substitute a pleasing romance in place of 
half-known and perplexing realities. Desiring in the present 
work to set forth all which can be ascertained, together with 
such conjectures and inferences as can be redsonably deduced 
the outset that faulty 
state of the original evidence which renders discussions of credi- 
bility, and hesitation in the language of the judge, unavoidable. 
Such discussions, though the reader may be assured that they 
will become less frequent as we advance into times better known, 
are tiresome enough even with the comparatively late period 
which I adopt as the historical beginning ; much more intolerable 
would they have proved had I thought it my duty to start from 
the primitive terminus of Deukalion or Inachus, or from the 
unburied Pelasgi and Leleges, and to subject the hergie ages to 
a similar scrutiny. I really know nothing so disheartening or 
unrequited as the elaborate balancing of what is called evi- 
dence—the comparison of infinitesimal probabilities and con- 
jectures all uncertificd—in regard to these shadowy times and 
persons. 

The law respecting sufficiency of evidence ought to ΤῊ the 
same for ancient times as for modern; and the reader will find 
in this history an application to the former, of criteria analogous 
to those which have been long recognised in the latter. Apt 
proaching, though with a certain measure of indulgence, to this 
standard, I begin the real history of Ghjeece with the first re- 
corded Olympiad, or 776 5.0, ‘To suchvas are accustomed to the 
habits once universal, and still not uncommon, in investigating 
the ancient world, I may appear to be striking off one thousand 
years from the scroll of history; but to those whose canon of 
evidence is derived from Mr. Hallam, M. Sismondi, or any other 
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- eminent historian of modern events, I am well-assured ttt 1 
shall ‘appear lax and credulous rathér than exigent or sceptical. 
For the truth is, that historical reedrds, properly so called, do 
not begin until long after thig date; nor will any man, who can- 
didly considers the extrem® pancity of attested facts for two 
centurics eafter 776 B.c., be astonished to learn that the state of 
Greece in 900, 1000, 1100, 1200, 1300, 1400 Bc, &e.—or any 
carlier century which it may please chronologists to incltde in 
their computed genealogics—cannot be described to him upon 
anything like decent evidence. I shall hope, when I come to 
the lives of Sukrates and Plato, to illustrate one of the most 
valuable of their principles—that conscious and confessed igno- 
rance is a better state of mind, than the faney, without the 
reality, of knowledge. Meanwhile I begin by making that con- 
fession, in wean enee to the real world of Greece anterior to the 
Olympiads; meaning the disclaimer to apply to anything like 
a general history,—not to exelude rigorously every individual 
event, 

The times which I thus set apart from the region tf history 
are discernible only through a different atmosphere—that of 
Cpic poetry and legend. To confound together these disparate 
matters is, in my judgement, essentially unphilosophical. 6] de- 
scribe the earlier times by themselves, as conecived by the faith 
and feeling of the first Greeks, and known only through their 
legends—without presuming to measure how much or how little 
of historical matter these legends may contain. If the reader 
blame me for not assisting him t8 determine this—if he ask me 
why I do not undraw the curtam and disclose the picture—I 
reply in the words of the painter Zeuxis, when the same question 
was addressed to him on exhibiting his master-piece of imitative 
art—* The curtain ts the picture.” What we now read as poetry 
‘and legend was once acereilited history, and the only genuine 
history which the first Grecks could conceive or relish of their 
past time: the curtain conceals nothing behind, and cannot by 
any ingenuity be withavawn. 1 undertake only to show it as it 
stands—not to eff@e, still less to re-paint it. 

Three-fourths of the two volumes now presented to the public 
are destined to elucidate this age of historical faith, as distin- 
guished from the later age of historical reason: to exhibit its 
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basta.in the human mind—an omnipresent religious and personal 
interpretation of nature; to illustrate it by comparison with the 
like mental habit in ently’ modern Europe ; to show its immense 
abundance and varicty of narrative matter, with little care for 
consistency between one story and another; lastly, to sect forth 
the causes which overgrew and partially supplanted the old 
epical sentiment, and introduced, in the room of literal faith, a 
variety of compromises and interpretations. 

The legendary age of the Greeks receives its principal charm 
and dignity from the Homeric poems: to these, therefore, and 
to the other poems included in the ancient epic, an entire 
chapter is devoted, the length of which must be justified by the 
names of the Iliad and Odyssey. I have thought it my duty 
to take some notice of the Wolfian controversy as it now stands 
in Germany, and have even hazarded some speculations respect- 
ing the structure of the Tliad. The society and manners of the 
heroic age, considered as known in a gencral way from Homer's 
descriptions and allusions, are also described and criticised. 

1 next«pass to the historical age, beginning at 776 B.c.; pre- 
fixing some remarks upon the geographical features of Grecce. 
1 try to make ont, amidst obscure and scanty indications, what 
the state af Greece was at this period; and I indulge some 
cautious conjectures, founded upon the earliest verifiable facts, 
respecting the steps immediately antecedent by which that con- 
dition was brought about. In the present volumes I have only 
been able to include the history of Sparta and the Peloponnesian 
Dorians, down to the age of Peifistratus and Croesus, I had hoped 
to have comprised in them the-entire history of Grecee down to 
this last-mentioned period, but I find the space insufficient. 

The history of Greece falls most naturally into six compart- 
ments, of which the first may be looked at as a period of pre- 
paration for the five following, whitch, exhaust the free life of 
collective Hellas. 

I. Period from 776 B.c. to 560 B.c., the accession of Peisis- 
tratus at Athens and of Croesus in Lydiag 

II. From the accession of Peisistratus gd Croesus to the 
repulse of Xerxes from Greece. 

II. From the repulse of Xerxes to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war and overthrow of Athens. 
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IV. From the close of the Peloponnesian war to the battlé of 
Leuktra. 

V. From the battle of Leuktra to that of Cheroneia. 

VI. From the battle of Cheronecia to the end of the gencra- 
tion of Alexander. 

The fixe periods froin Peisistratus down to the death of 
Alexander and of his generation, present the acts of an historical 
drama capable of being fecounted in perspicuous succession, and 
connected by a sensible thread of unity. I shall interweave in 
their proper places the important but outlying adventures of the 
Sicilian and Italian Greeks—introducing such occasional notices 
of Grecian political constitutiens, slblosephy: poetry, and oratory, 
as are requisite to exlvbit the many-sided activity of this people 
during their short but brilliant career. 

After the generation of Alexander, the political action of 
Greece becomes cramped and degraded—no longer interesting 
to the reader, or operative on the destinies of the future world. 
We may indeed name one or two incidents, especially the re- 
volutions of Agis and NKleomenés at Sparta, whicheare both 
instructive and affecting; but as a whole, the period, between 
300 8.0. and, the absorption of Gece by the Romans, is of no 
interest in itself, and is only sodar of value as it helps us to 
understand the preceding centuries. The dignity and value of 
the Greeks from that time forward belong to them only as 
individual philosophers, preceptors, astronomers and mathema- 
ticians, literary men and critics, medical practitioners, & In 
all these respective capacities, especially in the great schools of 
philosophical speculation, they still constitute the light of the 
Roman world; though as communities, they have lost their own 
orbit, and have become satellites of more powerful neighbours. 

“1 propose to bring down the history of the Grecian communi- 
«(ἴον to the year 300 B.c, or the close of the generation which 
takes its name from Alexander the Great, and I hope to accom- 
plish ‘this in cight volumes altogether. Tor the next two or 
three volumes I have wlready large preparations made, and T 
shall publish my gird (perhaps my fourth) in the course of the 
ensuing winter. 
There are great disadvantages in the publication of one por- 
‘tion of a history apart from the remainder ; for neither the 
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earlier nor the later phenomena can be fully comprehended 
without the light which each mutually casts upon the other. 
But the practice has becoite habitual, and is indeed more than 
justified by the well known inadmigsibility of “long hopes” mto 
the short span of human life. YetI cannot but fear that my 
first two voliimes will suffer in the estimation of many readers 
by coming out alone—and that men who value the Greelis for 
their philosophy, their politics, and the® oratory, may treat the 
early legends as not worth attention. And it must be confessed 
that the sentimental attributes of the Greek mind—its religious 
and poetical vein—here appear in disproportionate relief, as 
compared with its more vigorous ard masculine capacities—with 
those powers of acting, organising, judging, and speculating, 
which will be revealed in the forthcoming volumes. I venture 
however to forewarn the reader that there will occur numerous 
circumstances in the after political life of the Greeks which he 
will not comprehend unless he be initiated into the course of 
their legendary associations. He will not understand the frantie 
terror of the Athenian public during the Peloponnesian war, on 
the occasion of the mutilation of the statues called Herma, un- 
less he enters into the wa¥ in> which they conaccted theit 
stability and security with the domiciliation of the gods in the 
soil; nor will he adequately appreciate the habit of the Spartan 
king on military expeditions,—when he offered his daily public 
sacrifices on behalf of his army and his country,—-“ always to 
perform this morning service immediately before sunrise, in 
order that he might be beforehand in obtaining the favour of 
the gods,” if he be not fimiliar with the Homerie conception 
of Zeus going to rest at night and awaking to rise at carly 
dawn from the side of the “whitc-armed Héré.” ‘The oceasion 
will indeed often occur for remarking how these legends illus- 
trate and vivify the political phanomena of the succeeding times,‘ 
and [ have only now to urge the necessity of considering them 
as the beginning of a serics,—not as an entire work. 


€ 
1 Xenophon, Repub, Lacediemon., cap. τούτου τοῦ ἔργου ἔτι κνεφαῖος, προλαμ- 
τ ‘i , ἌΤΑΝ 
xiii. 3, ᾿Αεὶ δὲ, ὅταν θύηται, ἄρχεται μὲν βάνειν βουλόμενοϑ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ εὔνοιαν. 


London, March 5, 1846. 
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PREFACE 
TO TELE SECOND EDITION OF VOLUMES f. AND II. 


In preparing a Second Edition of the two First Volumes of my 
History, I have profited by the remarks and corrections of 
various critics, contained in Reviews both English and Foreign. 
I have suppressed, or rectified, some positions which had been 
pointed ont as crroncous, or as advanced upon inadequate 
evidence. I have strengthened my argument in some cases 
where it appeared to have been imperfectly understood—adding 
some new notes, partly for the purpose of enlarged illustration, 
partly to defend certain opinions which had been called in ques- 
tion. The greater number of these alterations have been made 
in Chapters XVI. and XXI. of Part [—and in Chapter VI. of 
Part 1]. 

I trust that these three Chapters, more full of speculation, 
and therefore more open to criticism than any of the others, will 
thus appear iu a more complete and satisfactory form. But I 
must at the same time add that they remain for the most part 
unchanged in substance, and that I have seen no sufficient 
reason to modify my main conclusions even respecting the | 
structure of the Iliad, controverted though they have been by 
some of my most esteemed critics. 

In regard to the character and peculiarity of Grecian legend, 
as broadly distinguished throughout these volumes from Grecian 
history, I desire to notice two valuable publications with which 
1 have only become acqfiainted since the date of my first cdition. 
One of these is, a short Essay on Primeval History, by John 
Kenrick, M.A. (London 1816, published just at the same time as 
these volumes), which illustrates with much acute reflection the 
general features of legend, not only in Greece but throughout 
the ancient world—see especially pages 65, 84, 92, οὐ seq. The 
other work 15, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, 
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by Colonel Sleeman—first made known to me through an ex- 
cellent’ notice of my History in the Edinburgh Review for 
October 1846. The description given by Colonel Sleeman, of 
the state of mind now actually prevalent among the native 
population of Hindostan, presents @ vivid comparison, helping 
the modern reader to understand and appreciate the legendary 
wra of Greece. I have embodied in the notes of this Second 
Edition two or three passages from Color Slceman’s instructive 
work : but the whole of it richly deserves perusal. 

Having now finished six volymes, of this Ifistory, without 
attaining a lower point than the peace of Nikias in the teuth 
year of the Peloponnesian war—I find myself compelled to 
retract the expectation held out in the preface to my First 
Kdition, that the entire work might be completed in eight 
volumes. Jixperience proves to me how impossible it is to 
measure beforehand the space which historical subjects will re- 
quire. All I can now promise is, that the remainder of the work 
shall be executed with as much regard to brevity as is consistent 
with the paramount duty of rendering it fit for public ac- 
ceptance. 

. aG. 
London, April 3, 1849. 
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NAMES OF GODS, GODDESSES, AND HEROES. 


Founowinc the exampge of Dr. Thirlwall and other excellent 
scholars, I call the Greek deities by their real Greck names, and 
not by the Latin equivalents used among the Romans. For the 
assistance of those readers to whom the Greek names may be less 
familiar, 1 here annex a table of the one and the other. 


Greek, Latin, 
Zeus, Jupiter. 
Poseidon, Neptune, 
Arés, Mars. 
Dionysus, Bacchus.f/ 
Hermés, Mercury. 
Hélios, Sol. . 
Héphastus, Vulcan. 
Tadés, Pluto. 

Héré, Juno. 
Athéné, Minerva. 
Artemis, - Diana. 
Aphrodité, Venus. 

Kas, Aurora, 
Hestia, Vesta. 

Létd, Latona. 
Déméteér, Ceres. 
Iléraklés, Hercules. 
Asklépius, Aisculapius. 


A few words are here necessary respecting the orthography of 
Greek names adopted in the above table and gencrally throughout 
this history. I have approximated as nearly as I dared to the 
Greck letters in preferenge to the Latin; and on this point I venture 
upon an innovation which I should have little doubt of vindicating 
before the reason of any candid Mnglish student. For the ordinary 
practice of substituting, in a Greek name, the English C in place of 
the Greek K is indeed so obviously incorrect, that it admits of no 
rational justification. Our own K precisely and in every point 
coincides with the Greek K: we have thus the means of reproducing 
the Greek name to the eye as well as to the ear, yet we gratuitously 
take the wrong letter in preference to the right. And the precedent 
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of thte Latins is here against us rathcr than in our favour, for their 
C really coincided in sound with tho Greek K, whereas our C 
entirely departs from it, and becomes an 8, before 6, 7, ὦ, ὦ, and y. 
Though our C has so far deviated in sound from the Latin C, yet 
there is some warrant for our continfing to use it in writing Latin 
names—because we thus reproduce the name to the eye, though not 
to the ear. But this is not the case when we employ our Ο to 
designate the Greck Καὶ, for we depart here not less from the visible 
than from the audible original ; while we nffr the unrivalled euphony 
of the Greck language by that multiplied sibilation which consti- 
tutes the least inviting feature in our own. Among German philo- 
logists the K is now universally employed in writing Greck names, 
and I have adopted it pretty largely in this work, making excep- 
tions for such names as the English reader has been so accustomed 
to hear with the C, that they may be considered as being almost 
Anglicised. I have farther marked the long ¢ and the long o (1, w) 
by a circumflex (Héré) when they oceur in the last syllable or in 
the penultimate of a name. 


